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In preparing this Tolnme special belp h&s been received from 
Mr. W. B. Mnlock, C. S., and Mr. A, Onmine, 0. 8., who supplied 
drafts of several important places and foraished valnable additions 
and corrections. 

The chief interest of this rolnme ia its original historical and 
antiqnarian information. This has been obtained through the 
kindness of Mr. Mnlook^ whoj besides making & large coUeotioa 
of land-grant inscriptions, brought to notice several important 
places of antiquarian interest. The translations of the inscrip- 
tions and the description tmd illustration of the objects of anti- 
quarian interest are the work of Pandit Bhagv&nlfil Indraji, who 
paid special visits to many parts of the district and whose detailed 
aoconnts of the antiquities of Sopira and of Padan Hill, and 
readings of the sculptures at Eksar in Sillsette and at Atgaon 
near Shfih&par are of unusual interest and value. 

November 1889. 

JAMES M. CAMPBELL. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Aga'sllit nortli latitade 19° 28' and east longitude 72° 49', a town Chapter ZIT. 
and port in the Bassein sub -division, lies about ten miles north of p) mm ofTiitflreitL 
£assein and 3^ milea west of Virftr atation on the Baroda railway Aaitxt 

with which it ia joined by a metalled road. Except one channel the 
month of the bay on which the town stands ia closed by a reef, and 
the bay ia fall of shoals and navigable only by boats and small 



Though now of little conseqaence Ag^shi ia probably on old 
timber trade and ahip-bnilding centre. In 1530, though poor 
in buildings, it had a rich timber trade, and built shipa as good 
aa Portuguese ships, able to make the voyage to Enrope.' The 
town and 800 boats were burnt by the Portuguese in 1530.* The 
Portnguese probably obtained posaession of Ag&ahi in 1533 after 
establiahing their power at Baseein. In 1535 Antonio do Porto, a 
Franciscan, built an orphanage for forty boys under the name of 
Nossa Senhora da Luz. In 1540, when it had a flourishing trade/ 
a Gujarat force passed throngh Ag&shi in retreat from Bassein. 
Most of the people belonging to the orphanage fled. A. few were 
caught, and, according to Portuguese accounts, refuaing to 
embrace IsUm were locked in the orphanage and burnt. In 1570 
Agazimifl mdntioned as one of the European ports, a place of trade 
with Qujarit,^ and in 1615 as one of the Portugnese poasessiona 
between Serra do Bazion and Chaul.* In the great hurricane of 
1618 a boat ia said to have been blown from the sea into a house 
and to have killed a woman and childj In 1634 "some Moghal 
raiders from Gnjar&t destroyed a handsome Dominican monastery 
and many fine buildings. In 1660 it is mentioned as a coast town," 
and in 1750 as once Portuguese then Mar&tha.' When their 
posaesaion of the Portuguese territory was aecure, the Mar&th^ did 
not interfere with the practice of the Christiaa religion. In 1760 



> De Coato, IV. 99. Hantion i« mado (1S54) of > 
' > ft reaidsnce for the commKnckDt. Collacfso de M 

DeBuroa, VU., 217, Bud FftHn y Soaza in KeiT,TI. 2S1. Faru m 
..trnctioa of Agiahi in March 16.11. Kerr, VI. 223. 

* Tha ciutomB and town of Agishi are mentioned to have yielded (Colle 
. . ... ,.„..„, . — iBjfe.; " . 



« Ineditos, V-2, 142) £234 7*. (2SI,249/(sde<M) in 1S3« ; £261 11«. (313,874 

/Meat) in 1537 ; £127 7i. (162,822 /tdau) in 1538 ; £l4e lit. (175,876 fideoM) in 
1540 ; £166 3». (199,400 /<uJau) in 1541 ; £179 10«. (315,400 /tdt<u) in 1542 ; and 
£32 6*. (38.S00/<Hfe<u) in 1543. 

> Bird's MirtLt-i-Ahmadi, 129. * Peyton in Harm, I. 166. He writoait Qsntib 

' Uadraa Jonmal, V. 176. ■ Ogilby'i Atlas, V. 208. 

* ^effenthaler, DMoiption Hiatoriqiw et OMgrapluqaa D« Llnd*, I. 407. 
B 1064—1 
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Ctftpter XIT. Anquetil du Perron found the lanes full of people going to charch 

PUees (^^tarest "■' ^^'f as in a Christian country.^ In 1837 Ag^hi was the chief 

town on Bassein island with a large Christian aod Hindu population, 

AalsBi. ^Q^ ^ brisk trade to Gujarit and Bombay in gr^n, garden prodnce, 

and salt. Very good fishing boats and coasting craft were built.' 

In 1881, of a total population of 6823, 5168 were Hindus, 150O 
Christians, and 155 Mu3Edmi,na. Agdshi drives a great trade with 
Bombay in plantains and betel leaves, its dried plantains being the 
best in the district. The sea-trade returns for the five years ending 
1879 showed average exports worth £31,847 {Rs. 3,18,470) and 
imports worth £8565 {Rs. 85,650). Exports viuied from £24,643 
in 1875 to £4.8,181 in 1879, and imports from £5661 in 1876 to 
£11,030 in 1878." 

The Christian church, which was built after the destruction 
of Noaaa Senhora da Luz,* measures seventy-five feet long by 
twenty-two broad and sixteen high. It has a vicarage attached, the 
vicar drawing a monthly salary of £1 9«. (Rs. 14J) from the British 
G-ovemment. There is a school with seventeen pupils who are 
taught Portuguese reading and writing, arithmetic, singing, Christian 
doctrine, and music. The master plays the violin in cmnn^. There 
is a large temple of Bhavdnishankar which was built in a.d. 1691 
(Shak 1613) by Shankarji Keahav Phadke, and enjoys a yearly 
Government grant of £5 (Rs. 50). Close to the temple iB a holy 
bathing place, or tirtk, supposed to cure skin diseases.' A second 
temple dedicated to Hanuman was built by the same Shankarji 
Eeshav and enjoys a yearly Government grant of 16«. (Ra. 8). 
There are two smaller temples, one of Vishnu and the other of 
Ganpati. The Jain temple, which is dedicated to PfLrasnflth, was 
built about sixty years ago by Motil&l a V^ni of Bombay. 

i.Knsu. A'kurli. See Goregaon. 

AuBio. Aliba'g is a small fort on the north hank of the Kelve or D^nda 

creek in Kelve vill^e about three miles south of M^im. The 
walls which are of solid masonry and twenty feet high enclose a space 
fifty-six feet square. The people say it was built by the Portuguese. 
An old cannon lies inside. 
AxBuiriTH. Ambama'th or Amama'tll" is a small village about four 

miles south-east of Katy&n and about a mile west of the Hala Gute 
station on the Feninsola railway. It gets its name from a shrine of 



• Zend Aveata, I. occcuvii. ' Vanpell in Ttmm. Bom. Gcog. Soe. VII. 140. 

■ Xh« details are : 1 876, exports £24,643 (Kb. 2, 46 ,480) importa £10,884 (B«. 1,08,840) : 
1876, export* £27,46B (B«. 2,74,690) importe £6661 (fe. 56,610); 1877, exporta 
£28,898 (Re. 2.88,980) imports £728! (R«. 72,610); 1878, oiporia £30,055 (Rs. 3,00,660) 
imports £11,030 (EU. 1,10,300) ; and 1870, axporti £18,IS1 (Be. 4,81,8101 imports 
£7888 (Rs. 70,880). '^ 

• Db Cnnhft's Bwsain, 164. 

> The reservoir wss built in A.D. 1691 (Shak 1613) by s relatioti at ttie chief of 
Hiraj in the Southern M«rith« Oourtry, who was cnnd by the iraten. 

• In 1868 the Ambam&tah temple wss minntely surr^ed and Ulnstiated by Ur. Ot, 
Teny of the Junsetji School of Arts. The dmwingi are reprinted in the Indian 
Ant^nOT, nX 816. Uany of Uie detail* in the text are taken Groin the aceonnt of 
the tempfs there given hj Dr. BnigSM. 
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tiie god Ambam&tfa or AmbareBhrar, about 1100 yards east of the Chapter XIT. 

vill^e, over whichabont the middle of the eleventh centnr; a Tery rich puj-. (rfintarMt 

temple was boilt. The temple which is fairly preserved, is prettily 

viB0dd on the left bank of a tributary of the Vildh&n river in a AuMRNiia. 

hollow shaded by old mango and tamarind trees. From the hollow 

ia which the temple stands the ground rises on all sides in bare 

npluids over which, about four miles to the south, hang the giant 

forina of TavH and Malanggad. The dark basalt of the temple 

has weathered black, except some patches which are grey with lichen 

or raaty with dried moss. It is ii) the many-comered Ch^lukya or 

HenifidpaDti style, with cat-comer domes and close-fitting mortarless 

■tones, carved thronghoat with half life-sized human figures and with 

bands of tracery and belts of miniature elephants and musicians. 

The building, which is altogether about sixty feet long, is in two 

parts. On the east is a richly carved and ornamented tower and 

spire about fifty feet high, the spire nearly entire on the north but 

fallen on the sontb. To the west of the spire is the hall, or 

tabhdmandap, about thirty -five feet high, with a domed central roof 

and three domed porches on the north, Uie west and the south, each 

porch snpported by three pairs of richly carved pillars. 

Entering from the west or main door, is a porch about twelve feet 
Bqoare, approached by three steps and wit^ three pairs of richly 
carved pillars about ten feet high and five feet round, supporting a 
roof domed outside bnt with a fiat inside ceiling richly carved in 
geometric designs. The apace between the secoud and third pair of 
pillars is filled with a wall of smooth dressed stone and the third 
pair of pillars is half built into the wall. In the centre of the porch 
IB a somewhat broken ball, or nandi, carved and ornamented. 
Through a richly carved doorway the hall is entered by a lobby, 
about six feet long by nine and a half broad, with walls of plain 
dressed stone, except carved pilasters in the outer comers and a pair 
of richly carved half-detached pillars at the inner end. The floor is 
paved with long slabs of dressed stone and the stone ceding is carved 
with beautifully clear-cut geometric tracery. The lobby leads to 
the hall, a square of twenty-two feet, paved like the lobby with long 
slabs of dressed stone, f^cept the pair of rich half-detached pillars 
at the months of each of the three lobbies and of the east lobby or 
Testibnle which leads to the shrine, the walls are of plain dressed 
stone. On the inner face of the lintel over the pair of pillars at the 
mtrance to the north lobby is a Sanskrit inscription of the eleventh 
cento ry. 

The ball consists of a central square of thirteen feet, raised four 
inches above the level of the rest of the floor and surrounded by an 
■isle about four feet broad. The ceiling of the aiales is very 
richly carved with a frieze of sculptured figures in compartments. 
Over the frieze are a few mouldings, and above the mouldings is a 
deep cornice with two large flowered cavettos reaching to within a 
foot of the architraves of the central columns. These central 
oolomns, which stand at the four comers of the central square, are 
tea feet high and varyin girth from ten feet at the base to five feet 
■boat half way ap. The entire shafts of all are richly carved with 
tncery and human figures. They are nearly square at the base and 
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Ch&pter ZIT. change into ootagona at a little above one-tbird of their height. Ths 
FUOOT tflnterest. <^P''^ ^''^ ronnd and rest on a(]uare plates, or ahacij Barmounted by 
square dwarf colnmns which end in the neual bracket capitals of 
AusAKKiTH. tj^Q older Hindu worka. At first eistht the pillars seem to vary little 
in design, bnt examination shows that they are carved in pairs, thfr 
pair next the ahrine being the richest. These fonr pillars support a 
dome abont fire feet deep from the outer rim to the centre. Honnd 
the outer rim of the dome is a frieze of dancing figures, and, inside of 
the frieze, are four narrowing tiers of outstanding geometric traoeiy, 
all beautifully carved and rising to the centre of the dome. East from 
the central dome to the shrine the ceiling in of stone slabs carved with 
images and geometric patterns. In the east wall, on either side of 
the passage to the shrine^ is an image niche, the jambs carved with 
elephants and tiger^. The niche on the right or south side has a 
defaced image of Ganpati still an object of worship ; the left or 
north niche is empty. Each of the side walls of the vestibule or 
lobby that leada to the shrine has a small empty recess and over it a 
carved pediment. In the middle of the east or shrine wall is a 
door about nine feet high by four broad, with an ornamental 
threshold raised about a foot above the level of the hall, the front 
carved with a much-worn belt of swans. The jambs have a neat 
pilaster and the pediment above is ornamented with a double band 
of figures, Shiv in the attitude of contemplation and Togis below 
and elephants and lions above, and, over the elephants, a cornice with 
damaged figures. On either side of the door is a row of three 
figures about two feet high, the central a male figure wearing 
a tiara and holding something in his left hand. Of the side figures 
the two neax the doorway are females, probably attendants, and the 
outer pair are males. Below the central msle images are small 
female figures apparently intended for PArvati. 

Through the door nine rough irregular steps lead abont thirteen 
feet down into the shrine or gdbkdra. The shrine is a paved 
chamber thirteen feet square. The walls, which apparently were 
originally of smooth close-fitting dressed stone, are now roughened 
by weather and probably by violence. The north wall has traces 
of two cornices, one about four and a halt the other about eight 
feet from the ground. The w^ls rise plain rough and four square, 
till, abont twenty feet from the fioor, the comers of the square are 
cut off as if at the beginning of a dome, the comers being marked by 
pillars of which traces remain at the north and south comers of the 
east wall. There are also traces of pillars in the north and sonth 
Trails. About four feet above these comer stones the roof narrows 
into a circle about eight feet in diameter, which probably was the 
outer lip of the dome. Over the dome rose the spire which has fallen 
in, mid in falling carried with it all trace of the dome except pu4 
of the outer lip on the northern side. 

In the centre of the floor of the shrine, surrounded by a cracked 
and very roughly cut case or skdlunkha, is a rounded piece of 
rough rock about two feet four inches in girth and rising about 
four inches above the level of the floor. This stone is a natural or, 
self-made liug. It is still worshipped nnder the name of Amba- 
rpshvar Mahfldev and is probably an early or pre-BrAhman object 
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of woraliip, whioh has been adopted into the Br^hmanic pantheon CliaptaT XZT, 

sa a form of Mah^ev. The ministrant is not a Brahman but -nia^ ntryitt^amt 

the headman of the village of Ambarnith, a Son KoU by caste. ■»^'*"' "^ ^^^^ 

He brings water every day, sweeps the shrine floor and washes the AxbamAth. 

god, offering him champa and rut dowers, and bel leaves.* At 

night he lights a lamp in a small stone oil-saucer. Once a year in 

Febmary-March (Mdgk), on the great Mahdekivrdtra day a fair is 

held to which about 2000 pilgrims coma mostly from Kalyfin, 

Badl&par, and the villages round. The pilgrims are chiefly Brtihmans, 

V4nis, and Mardth&s. They bring betelnuts, rice, and cocoannts, 

offer them to the god, and bow before him. Their money offerings, 

generally from £4 to £6 (Bs. 40-R3. 60), go to the ministrant, the 

village headman. On that great day eleven Konkanasth Br&hmans 

come from Kaly^ for an hoar and recite rudri prayers, for which 

ibey have a yearly Government endowment of £2 (Rs. 20). The 

crack in the sacred stone and its envelope has been caused apparently 

by a blow, perhaps a trace of Musalradn zeal.^ 

From the ling a small channel, which has been repaired with 
cement, leads to a hole in the centre of the north wall. The square 
holes at each comer of the chamber were probably used for lamp 
pillars. In the south-east comer about five feet from the floor is a 
small opening in the wall, from wbioh a pipe or channel, six inches 
by four, runs with a slightly upward slope throngh.the tower wall 
which is about 7^ feet thick, to a atone trough which stands out 
from the wall of the tower. The trough or basin is nearly ronnd and 
about two feet long by six inches broad and eight inches deep. It 
is of the same age as the rest of the masonry of the tower, and 
seems to prove that the object of worship has always been deep 
below the level of the ground. The use of this trough was to fill 
the shrine with water and drown the ' water-loving Mah&dev ' in 
Beaaona of scanty rainfall. This practice also explains the nnder- 
noond masonry channel, which rnns from the north wall to the 
bank of the river.' The extreme plainness of the inner walls of the 
sbriae is probably due to the tact, that when the spire was in repair, 
the shrine was in almost total darkness. 

The outside of the temple may be most conveniently examined by 
going out by the north porch, turning to the left, and passing round 
by the west and south.* The base of the hall is a series of projecting 
and receding members with faces about two and a half feet broad 
except at the north-west and south porches where the faces are 
abont five feet broad. Between the porches the walls of the hall are 
carved in level belts of tracery and small images, with, abont seven 

' Ckampa Uichelia ehAmpftca ; Bui Calotropia gigamtM ; Bd Ma^n marmeloi. ^ 

* The repnlBive atatae of Devi in tbe north face of Qie apire, the bnll in tlie irest 

porch, mna the Ganpati in the east wall of the hjdl, Are amoag the more notable aigoa 

ft noloDce. 
> His practice of drowning Shir, or hia local represeutktive, in teuotia of Kuity 

Minfall IB not uncommon in tbe Konlun. 



On the left or west aide of tbe aor^ porofa, on the ground, among a beap of 
' ' ' ' " r. Teny has an iuteretting photograph, 



nibbi«h, ia a round carved Btone of which Mr. , — „^ „ — , 

with the name Amla Shila, It is one of the lonnded roof alabl which are known 
' amalatt from their likenMi to myrobalui berriaa. 
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Chapter ZIV. feet from the ^oond, a rich band of human figares about half life- 

FLacei oTLiteieib "*™' "^'*^' <*^ them figures of women apparent!; Pdrvati and dancing 

girlB, The other belts have rows of elephants about a foot high and 

Ambabhath, figures of musicians and dancers, seme of them indecent. Except 

perhaps on the roof and in the interior of the upper story of the 

hall dome, there is n,o trace of other than Shaiv decoration. 

Passing round by the west and south porches, the tower rises 
like the hall in a series of projecting comers with faces about 
two and a half feet broad and double that breadth in the centre face 
of the south-east and north fronts. In these central faces, instead 
of porches, as in the corresponding parts of the hall, are recesses or 
nicnes. The south and east niches are empty. In the north niche 
is a bearded three-headed male figure with a woman seated on 
hia left knee. From its three heads this figure has been supposed to 
represent the Hindu triad, Brahma, Vishnu and Shiv, but it probably 
is only a three-headed MahSdev with PArvati. Five feet above this 
IdaluLder is a statue of E&li in her terrible form, with thin 
shrivelled body and drooping breasts, her limbs bent, her hands 
broken off, a necklace of skulls hanging to her feet, and a serpent 
twined round her neck and another round her waist. Above K6ii, 
on a level with the roof of the hall, in a smaller niche than at the 
base, is a second three-headed Shiy with Pirvati on his knee. 
Besides these most notable sculptures the whole face of the spire is 
covered with belts of carving. About four feet from the ground 
runs a band of curious homed bat-like faces. The next course ifl 
filled with elephants' heads and small human figures, with, in the 
&ce of each outstanding comer, a figure in a niche snnnonnted by an 
overhanging canopy. The next belt of carvingis a'heavy moulding 
with a boss on each face ; the next is plain ; and then there ia a 
small single figure on each face. The nest course which is the 
deepest and richest, are sculptures illustrating scenes in the life of 
Shiv and Pirvati, and Shiv's chief exploits in the forms he has at 
different times assumed. All the withdrawn and subordinate 
positions in this course are filled with female figures, one of whom, 
on the north, has her back turned and her hair hanging in a lai^ 
ball. Another on the north-west of the shrine, exceedingly well cut 
and on the whole well proportioned, is damaged about the feet. In 
another part of this line is the skeleton form of Bhringi, the attendant 
*of Shiv. Above this course the horizontal members become smaller ; 
only the next hae single figures on each face. A little higher is the 
cornice which is supported by the dwarf figures so common at 
Ajanta. A cnrioua belt of beautiful earring runs up each face of the 
spii-e. 

At the south-east comer of the spire about three feet from the 
ground is the stone trough or basin, already mentioned, through whiob 
water was poured to deluge the god in seasons of scanty rainfall. At 
the foot of the broad belt in the north face of the spire is a cut-stone 
cistern four feet deep, which, through a passage in the wall about ten 
feet long, receives the water used in washing and deluging the god. 
From the cistern, a covered drain lined with dressed stone two and 
» half feet broad by two deep rans about twenty yards north to the 
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river-bank. In the temple wait to the east of the north door is a Glupter XIV, 

Bmalt ahrine of plain dresaed stone, fire feet square and six feet high, pin^^ gflnteiMt. 

the floor aboat three feet below the level of the ground. It ia 

entered withont steps throngh a doorway four feet by three, with Anauuilra. 

jambs and lintel oarred in the style of the rest of the temple. In 

the middle of the floor is a roaghly-poicted natural stone about four 

feet round at the base and standing a foot from the floor. Like the 

stone in the chief shrine it is surrounded by a case or frame about 

two feet square. The joints of the stones in the walls of this shiine 

are marked by lines of white, a g^sj liohen or moss which at a 

distutce looks like cement. 

With the help of a ladder there is little difficulty in climbing on 
the roof of the hall, the bosses on the stones and the round hom-like 
rings at the comers of many of the carved slabs forming excellent 
holding points. The hall roof rises in the centre in the main dome 
and on the north, west, and south in the domes over the three 
porches. To the east, separated from the central dome by a passage 
about two feet broad, rises the very richly carved spire with its top 
open and the stones round the edge loose and shaky. 

The roof of the main dome of the hall rises in tiers of dressed slabs 
slightly rounded like large pot-lids. A good deal of the ornament 
has been broken and near the top some of it is irregular, bare in 
exposed places and richly cnt in unseen comers, as if the dome had ' 
been finished with stones taken from some older building. On the 
east face of the roof of the dome, in the narrow passage between it 
and the spire, a door on the left leads through a lobby about three 
yards long into a central room seven feet by six and about eight 
feet high. The ceiling of this room seems once to bave been domed, 
bat the inside of the dome was either never finished or it has fallen 
and been replaced by a rough central stone and bits of broken 
carving. The supports of the roof are irregular. In the west side, 
opposite the doorway, is a defaoed pillar apparently once ornamented 
and at the north and south are stoues piled haphazard, square 
ronghiy-hewn blocks, and fragments of carved columns.* 

Bound the central chamber mns a low passage, about twenty yards 
long, two feet six inches broad, and two feet nine inches high. 
Besides this, three passages run from the central chamber to the 
domes above the porches. The passages to the domes of the north 
and west porches are open and in fair order ; the passage to the 
south is in rains. They are about three feet broad and nineteen 
feet long, and in height fall from six feet to abont two feet. Th^ 
lead to small chambers, about three feet high and three feet square, 
lined with roagh masonry, much of it fallen from its place. Besides 
these passages, an underground passage, three feet three inches 

■ ne want of mortaT, the cron-coraer style of the domed oeiliiig, the defaoed weat 
ioIIm', and &e apparently unchanged poaition of the atones in the dome roof, angMBt 
that ttiti nm^ musonrf was the work of tJie builden ot the temple and that tiiebite 
of curving tut have been ronghly worked in were taken from some oldsr building. 
Perhaps the Bnddhiit monastery of AmbAlika which is mentioa«d in mitings m 
Eanheri eavei 3 and 36 (A.t>. 200-SW) atood on the raised site to tbe we*t Of As 
temple eudomre. 
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Clwpt«r XIT. broad and two feet ten inchea ]iig:h, rans through a hole ia the floor 
Flaceii irflntflTBirt. °^ ^^^ central chamber, twenty feet east to a window on the weat 
wall of the shrine. 

The temple enclosure, which is ronghened by heaps of atones many 
of them richly carved, measures fifty yards from east to weat 
and thirty-five yards from north to soabh. It has been surrounded 
by a wall, and in the east had a flight of foar steps about ten 
yards long on the river bank. About fifteeo yards to the west of 
the temple are the ruins of two very richly carved gateways, with 
steps that lead to the raised ground beyond, and, in the north-west 
corner, is a devotee's cell of plain dressed stone nearly five feet 
square and six high. The raised ground to the west of the ruined 
gateways seems to have been enclosed by a wall of which, in 
places, the foundation may be traced. Opposite the south door 
are the remains of a wall with a figure of Ganpati in a niche. 
About two yards to ^he west a door with carved jambs and pediment 
leads to a poud twenty-six ieet by twenty-four, surrounded by a 
ruined wall with elaborately carved groups of human figures. To the 
right, in a field beyond the line of the enclosing wall, is a circle of 
carved stones. 

Across the rivulet, about a hundred yards to the east, ia an oblong 
masonry-lined pond about twenty-seven yards long by twenty-four 
broad, with a flight of long steps on the east and south. Six stones 
carved with beautiful geometric patterns, one on the east and five on 
the north, have been bnilt into the base of the reservoir wall. This 
poud is modern, probably MarfLtha, being built with mortar. The 
people say, the reservoir waj man's work but the temple was the 
work of spirits, deve, and was finished in one night. 

On the inside of the lintel over the north door of the hall is an 
inscription of six liues, so worn that the whole of it cannot be read. 
As far as can be made out this inscription states that in a.d. 1060 
(8. 982), during the reign of Mah^mandaleshvar Mdmv^nir&jader, 
the royal priest and three other officers built a temple of king 
MahAmandaleshrar Chhittar&jadev. This Chhittarfljadev was one of 
the Silh^a dynasty {a.d. 810-1240), the brother and predecessor of 
M£niTtLnir&}adev. . Perhaps by udng the phrase * A temple of Ohhitta- 
rAjadev ' the builders meant that the merit of the work should be 
connted to their late master.' 



' The tmulBtioD of the inBcription nun : ■ {In the) Shak Sunvat 98! (a.d. 1000) on 
Friday the niath of the bright half af Shrft {van). The illiiBtrioDB kiog MahAmuida- 
leshvar M.'imv^irJljadeT, who has obtained the Rve great entire titles, who ia the lord 
of the rnler of great provincei, ia like Dllniodar in killing his enemiei the demoni, 
• itrOBg cftge for Bupplianta (to take shelter id), illitstriouB by tbeee and other royal 
titlea. For bearing the bnrden of this kingdom, the great couuciiloria the illuBtcioiu 
(Vinta) paiya tod the great mioiater the illustriona N&ganaiya, and the secretary 
and nuDiatet for peace and war the JUoatrioaB Vakulaiya, and the great miniater for 
peace and war the illnstrioui Jogalaiya, and the fir^t treasury officer Pidhi Sena 
MahAdevaiya, and the aeoond trtusary officer the illaatrionB BhAiluya. Under the 
adminiatration of these and other mioiatera the beneficeot and victorious kingdom 
is flonrishing. The illastrioQB Mah^ija Guni N&bh&ta (!), the second Bilja Gum 
the iUQstrionB Tilanda Shiva, Bbat Shakan prai vriayoka (TT), the great chief of a 
diitriot, tlie illnstriona TAsiva BAola, all these together, (near) ArabaoiUi tnnple 
. . , „._. ,._., — _._j _ ^ ,. _,.,.. ^., _,.u ■■"-^-•--. M^j^^na^ 



!■ letter* lost) qonatnoted a temple of the god of the mout illnatriooi & 
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A'mbiTli Cave^ about half a mile from the village of the same Ouipter XIT. 
Bttroe near Jambrng and aboat sixteen miles north-east of Karjat, PImh <rfLttsrM< 
lies ander aad to the north of the hill fort of Kotaligad. The cave, . 
which is a Baddhist work, acoording to Dr. Bnrgesa between b.o. ■*"■"" «"■ 
250 and a.d. 100, is cut in a long low hill in a curve in the bank 
of a branch of the Ulh&s. It ia approached by a gloping rock, and 
overlooks the river from a height of aboat twenty feet. 

It is a hall obont forty-two feet by thirty-nine and ten high with 
(bur oelU opening from each of its three sides. Ronnd these same 
three sides rons a low rook-cat bench like the bench in Kanheri Cava 
XXXY. A central and a right hand doorway lead into a teranda, 
thir^-one feet long by aboat five feet ten inches deep, its eaves 
SBppoFted by foormHars, and, at the ends, by three feet nine indies 
of retnm wall. Kscept at the central entrance, between each pair 
of pillars and the end pillars and pilasters, rons a low seat, backed 
by a parapet wall along the enter side. Of the outer face of the 
wall enon^ remains to show that it was oraamented with festoons 
and rosettes in the style of Nltsik Cave VI. The pillars are of the 
same pattern as the Ndsik pillars, pot capitals topped by flat roaghly 
finished plates. The shafts that spring from the back of the stone 
bench have no bases. The oentnd pair of pillars have eight-sided 
shafts, the remaining two are sixteen -sided. The doorways have 
been fitted with modem carved doors with 'built basements, and 
in six cells at the back are some built basements on which figures 
are carved. The cave has been changed into a Brihmanio temple, 
and was lately used by a devotee the smoke of whose fire has 
blackened the whole of the hall and the veranda. The second 
pillar of the vcg-anda, to the left of the entrance, has a P^ inscription 
m one vertical line reading downwards. Some dim letters can also 
be traced on each of the central pair of pillars. 

Amboli, a small village in S^lsette, about two miles nort^-west Akwu, 

of Andheri station on the Baroda railway, has a Christian popnlation 
of abont 700 and an old well-kept church, dedicated to St. Blasius, 
measnring 100 feet long, twenty-five broad, and thirty high. The 
priest has a vicw^ge attached to the church and draws £1 lOi, 
(Bs. 15} a month &om Qovernment. A school kept by parish 
ooDtributions has an attenduLce of from twenty to thir^ pupils. 

lMb««rChliittir*>iaFitapBlli(T]Twtoi«dfay BiMgaU.' {Jonr. Bon. K-. R, A«. Soft 
XII. 331). A nunatioii liM been adopted in the text (MXtording to which the lut 
two Unea nu, ' All theae together boilt » temple of the moat iUnstrioaa Mahinuunda- 



' bahnwad 



■tiaiiM 

. __. ;one on ' . _.. 

to another bnlldinc and wa* taken from its place and baut into the preaent 



aag^MtiMi that the wotd Mfl^pe, tiiat ia near, fillad one of the gap* in the fnaono. 

:--.. »!.._: — .>._..i. ____ _ -rhici, the irriting is cat, originally 

___ .,„ its place and ballt into the present 

atate^ the inaoribed rtoM and the traoei of repabi in other 



tjoo, haagiTonriae totheviewUiat the (tone <in which the vritiDg ie 
' ' -■ ■ )e and ballt ii 



laniple(tiie letter*' noUced by Hr. Tern on tiie roof seeming on a aaeond examination 
to be maaoD'a mark*), that thu ineoripboD holds ao prominent a place and that the 
" - - ^ ■ Ae i aaes& to i a whtatUhe 



n to Aew UMit t^ uaei^ 
!i4t tt ' • ' ■ 

gf tiM inside of ^eroof (d thadome. 



liag (rf& praasDt temple and that tlie etone has been in it* preaent phioa ever 
I the temple was bnilt. It aeema donbtfal whethai the tenq^ has bepn reps^red. 
haa been repaired, the repaira ware almott entirely ooofined to a rongh popping 
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Chapter ZIV. In 1877 a plofc of gronnd, eighty feet long by twenty broad, was 

Viaeet irfLLtereft co^^secrated aa a burying gronnd. The Br&bmanic caves of Jogeab- 

vari or Amboli (a.d. 600-700), of wbich details ara given under 

Jogesbvari, lie in tbe woodlands abont two miles eootb-east of 

Goregaon railway station. 

AsciuoLooicAL Arclusolbgical Remains ia tbe Thtina district are, except 

BuAiBS. a {g^ Portuguesa and Mnsalmfin, almost all Hindu. Tbe most 

interestiDg Portugoese remains arg tbe forts and cburchea at Baaaein, 
and at Mandapesbvar, Obodbandar, and other places in Silsette. 
Tbe chief Mosalni&n remains are mosques, tombs, and reserroirs at 
Bbiwndi and Kaly^n. The Hindu remains are partly Buddbist 
partly Br&hmanic. The chief Buddbist remains are caves at Kanberi, 
Kondivte, and Mdg&tban in SdJsette, at Lon&d in Bhiwndi, and at 
Kond^e and Xmbivli in Sarjat. Tbe chief Bribmanic remains 
are caves at Jogesbvari and Mandapeahrar in SdJsette ; temples 
at AmbamfLth in Kalyiji, Lonid in Bhiwndi and Atgaon in 
Sh&hipur ; and caves on tbe island of Elepbanta in Bombay Harbour, 
and at Pulu SonfSJa in Murb^ Other remains, either Buddbist or 
Br&hmanic, aro a rock-cut temple at Vdsh&li in Shibipur ; caves 
or cells, at Indragad in J)£ii&aa, at Jivdban in Bassein, at Dl^Uc, 
Gaorkamat, HaMiurd and Eotaligadb in Karjat, and at Unui ia 
Panvel. 
Asniu FosT. Arnala Fort, also called Jaujira or The Island, at tbe north- 

west comer close to tbe water's edge of a small iBland of tbe same 
name/ commands the southern and infl'" entrance to tbe Yaitama 
river, which is tbe most extensive inlet in tbe north Eonkan. 
Tbe fort was described in 1818 as an oblong square of abont 700 
feet defended by round towers. The geneo^al height of tbe works 
including the parapet was abont thirty feet. There was no ditch or 
out-work. Tbe body of tbe rampart was throughout of solid 
masonry and in good condition, but the parapet was of inferior 
dimensions, and in many places, particularly near the towers, was 
much out of repair. The interior of tbe fort was. covered with trees 
and swampy. Among north Konkan ooast-forta it ranked next to 
Bassein in size and strength, and was superior to Bassein in tlie 
nmform breadth of its rampart top, or terrepleine, and its uniform 
line of defence. 

About 1630, the Fortngnese found Amila a strong fort in 
the bands of the Gujarat Mnsalm^s with domes and Saracenic 
arches. These were destroyed by tbe Portuguese and the place 
made over to a Portuguese gentleman of Bassein, who bnilt an oblong 
square about 700 feet with a round tower and furnished it with a 
:g[iard of Boldiers.* It was taken by tbe Mar&th^ about 17S7, and, 
according to a Marfithi inscription over the northern gateway, was 
rebuilt in the reign of B&jir&v I. in a.d. 1737 (Shak 1659), by an 
architect named Biji Tnl4ji. . In 1781 the commanduit refused to 
yield to Qia British, until preparationB were made for bombarding 
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the fort from Agiahi.* In 1817, when it finally came imdw the ChivtarZIT. 
British, it was for aome time gcarded by a small detachment of p|^^„ ^Tatu tiL 
tn»pa.> In 1862 it was deBCnbed aa Bnrronnded by water and in »"•»»*«•"■" 
▼ery good order. Water waa plentiful bat there were no other ^^i^Voar. 
supplies. 

Amilaliaatwo temples, Trimbakeshvar's receiving a yearly grant 
from Government of £4 lOe, (&s. 45), and Bhavini's receiving £9 2», 
(Ss. 91). There is also a tomb of two MoBalm&n saints, ShiiBali and 
E&jiali, with a yearly endowment of £8 (Rs. 80) and a stone-lined 
eight-cornered pond and many wells. 

Asa'va Fort in M^m, about five miles north-east of PAlghar AbXta Fost. 
railway station, stands on a hill about 800 feet high and very stent 
especially on the northem*sida Except below the fort the hill is 
generally well wooded. A long narrow saddle-back joina it with 
me high ridge of trap-bills, which stretching north and soath, cat 
the MAbiTii sub-division in two. Another short saddle-back joins 
it with one or two lower hills to the weat. Its position at the 
north .point of the M&him range gave Aa&va the command of the 
opening between the M&him ri&e to the aonth and the D&h^a 
ndge to the north.* It had the special value of keeping open 
military commanications between the great fortress of Aaheri and 
Milhim, Sirgaony Chisohan, Tflr&pnr, and D&hllna. Below the fort 
is the large viUage of Mahigaon, w^se nnmerona hamlets show 
that it was once a place of importance.* 

In 1818 Captain I>ickinBon described As&raas a hill fort between 
600 and 700 feet high, whose top, five hundred feet long by about 
two hundred and fifty broad, was once inclosed with works of 
which nothing remained bnt a low mined retaining wall of loose 
stones with here and there a dwarf parapet of the same material. 
A little knoll within the fort showed traces of works, and three 
reaBTvoira yielded excellent water. 

Aaheri Fort, on the top of the greathill of Aaheri (1689), lies in Aaatat Post. 
the Mfihim HalD>division to the north of Favlihill about twenty miles 
north-east of Mtvhim. According to local tradition Aaheri was bmlt 
by a certain Bhoj Rija, and, aboat the be^noiitg of the fourteenth 
century, was taken from the Nfiiks or Kolis by Bimb the roler of 



-' The Portngnese took it in 1556 and made it the head of 
thirty-eight vUlages and six parishes. It was the key of their 
possesaions in north Th£na and sheltered from land attacks the 
rich rice-yielding villages of Bassein. It was as a bridle in the 
months of the neighbouring chiefs, the Chodhar^ {Ohandhdra) 
in the north-east, the Kolia in t^e east, and Malik, that is the 



■ Onutt DdO; 442. Msmoira of a Field OfBoo', 8S1 ; Nnime'e Eonkan, 102. 
* DidtmaoD in Naiina'a Eonkan, 117. 

■ On the K>atlieiii point of th« MAhim ridge ataodi Ti^dulTidi and abont th« 
aatoB the hidi p^ ot Kaldrsg. Tbia whole ridge ii impaMable for carta and 
aerer aewna tohave had mti<Jk of a footpath aoron it. In 1S81 a good road liaa 
aada over the Cbabad pan below Kaldmg. Mr. W. B. Mnloek, C.B. 

» Mr. W, B. Unlock, C.8. • Naime'a Koakta, 22. 
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OhaptarZIT. Ahmednagar tnonaroh, in the Bontli>eaBt. In the forest ai the 
Hum itflntarMt l»«9 of the hill was a Koli settlement named Varuupar, which 
naowoi wxtn. ^^^ atrengthened by a Portuguese stockade armed irith three 
■**■■"* '***■ guns. TIm hill was so steep that the ascent -was generally made 
barefoot or with the help of ropes. On the way vp there wero 
thirteen posses, of which tine four chief were known as the Gate Pass, 
the Evening Pass, the Prabha Pass, and the Cow Pass. The main 
line of approach was throogh a pass named SiJada where was a 
stockade and a Koli gnard. Beyond Salada a footpath ran through 
a very narrow and ateep defile called the pass of Good Hope, 
becaase one slip would dash the climber to pieces. At the top of 
the defile the gate was entered through a cave &om which a staircase 
of seventy steps led to the top of the rock where waa another strong 
gate guEurded by four Portoga^e femilies. Inside of this was 8 
second fortified door armed with two falcons. The top of the hill, 
which was 1000 paces longer than it was wide, was large enough to 
' give room for breeding cattle, pigs, and sheep. It commanded a 

view of the coantry ronnd and the sea could be seen in the tar west. 
The rock was not fortified, but round the edge large st^Hiee were 
piled ready to be hurled on any attacking force. On the top were 
twenty water cisterns and two reservoirs. The garrison, which 
was chiefly composed of pardoned criminals, numbered about 700, 
including women and children.^ 

Tho Portnguese set a high value on Asheri. The gates wei^ 
guarded by Portuguese families and no one could enter or quit the 
fort without the commandant's leave. The doors were shut at sunset 
andthekeysgiven to the commandaDtjWhorctumed them to the gate- 
keeper at sunrise. The garrison was always on the alert. A night 
guard of fifty archers and ChristiBii soldiers kept watch, burning 
torches of cane, which blazed the fiercer the more they were 
moistened with water.* In 1613, when reductions were made in other 
forts, Aflheri and Manor were kept at their full strength." The fort 
seems to have been taken by the Moghala about the middle oi the 
seventeenth century. It was regained by the Portnguese in 1683 by 
bribing the Abyssinian commandant with a sum of i.660 (Ks. 6500). 
The Portuguese placed in it a garrison of sixty soldiers uid bnilt a 
ofaureh. In 1693 it is mentioned as an impregnable castle od the 
top of a hill entered by a crooked path cat out of the moontaiH 
•ad defended b^ several guards, who might withstand an army by 
rolling down stones.* In 1720 it is described as an inaccessible 
wid moat gigantic natural fort, with a plain on the top large enon^ 
lor 1 5/>00 men, and wiUi pasturage for cattle and provided with great 



fiftj-firs offioen sad Bavcaty-Sva Cluiitiaa arohen and ■no-bMrsn, • FOTtagaaa* 
nte-beeper, a Portunieae pohee inapector, a bleeder, an interpreter, a waBbermaii, nx 
drummsra, two ar^«n. tuid aa nmbrelk hoy. TIm «OHiiiiaodaiit'i staff indndail a 
«lerk, a faniar, a trnmpeteer, and three drammen. O Chron. de Tia. IIL EZ4. 

• IVoman aootnint wtitt«niol(~' ■-■""• ■....■".■ . - ^ - 
AtlB«, V. 21S. In larti of TUu 
JhTOM. Mr. E. J. Bbden, C. S. 

■ Atobivo P(HinK««r Oriental Faao. III. pt. L p. fiZ7. 

• CemeUi Canri in Chut<Ml, IV. 190. 
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aateroB and foanteina Tlie paasea ihroagh nhicli alone the top could Chftptar ZIT. 

be iBached were narrow crerices opened bj time and natnre. y]mm oT^tarMt 

Their walls were of black stone joined with pieces of khair wood, a 

very ancient and admirable work. The ascent was by a flight ■*«"" ^oxr. 

of steps oat in the rock. At the top of the stair waa the fortress 

with iron doors, and' then another very narrow staircase led to a 

second door, through which the way lay to the top, where waa a round 

and rery old fort. To the nortti-east was a mined tower without 

paTOmait or doora and an open church. The church and the houses 

of the commandant and soldiers were mined and neglected. It 

was garrisoned by 150 men and three corporals, who served mor« 

for carrying the commanduit's timber than as soldiers. About 1 737 

Chimniji Appa, by the capture of M&him, cut ofE commonioation 

with A&tien, and the fort seems to have soon after yielded to the 

ICariUihCis. It was retaken by the Fortagaese in 17S8,' but again fell 

to the Mar&th4a, who held it till 1817 when it seems to have been 

handed to the British without resistance. 

In 1818 Captain IKckinson described the fort as situated in 
forest- covered land on a hill about 1000 feet high. Though easy at 
first the latter part of the ascent waa very steep and difficult, up an 
almost perpendicular staircase hewn out of the soHd rock forty feet 
high, having at its top an iron door fixed horizontally. From this 
door the ascent was no less steep and of equ^ height to a second 
gateway, the brow of the hill b^ing built np on both sides to 
prevent access on either flank. Ilie only other works were a 
rained circular enclosure one hundred feet higher, and, on the top 
of the hill, a detached eight-sided tower also in roina. Though 
the works were ruinous, the nataml strength of the place was so 
great that a handful of men might hold it against any odds. 
On Ae hill top was an open space <d about half a mile, on which 
and near the cuvular enclosure were three fine ponds and a few hots 
oeoapied by the garrison a&pojB. In many places the soil waa 
ezoellent. 

In 1862 the fort was, in ruins. Water waa available but other 
eopplies had to be brought from a distance, A recent account 
(1881) describes the gate of the inner fort as almost entirely in 
mins. About 160 paoes east of the fort are pemains of a ux- 
ooraered laterite tower, and near it is a large st<me with a cross, 
the Portngaese arms, and some Portugneee writing.* There un 
ieta reservoirs, eight outside and two inside the outer wall. Of 
tiie eight outside of l^e wall five form a group to the nerth-east 
and t^ree a gronp to the west. One in each group is dry, the 
rest have generally about five feet of water. The two inside ponds, 

1 Gnnt DolPi HarttUa.Ma 

■ Tha miting ii, 'Beoo o SBB a a D SBASTUO | sKtnxxMTXBifAiNutB^an | mmn 

onoK an n Ltm bia | tsud* aavnoAV nunDon \ ksta fokt bu ano ni IS 

Tim may be tnntUlad 'lUigmBg Um moat Senne Eing Don SsbMtiau, bmw 
BDTontor of thit atate the *ic«Hrr Don Lnia D'AHMde, the aeoonJ tiioe, th& 
fcrtraae wm oominaitdad to ba built in the rear 16. . ,' Sebartini rei|ped from 
iaB7 tolff7S, iBoADoa Lata AH»i<k w twteeln Indtefram IMSto IS71, Hid fron 
ISrS to 15S1. tbe jew m tiM inKiMioa wm protMUf 1078 Mon king Bebaitiaali 
dntfa WH hnowa in India, Dr. D« Oonfaa. 
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Ouptor XZT. eaob fift? feet square, are of cat Btone protected b; low laterite 

FlacM ^InterMt. ''^Us. One with steps holds about five feet of water, the other 

withoat steps aboat two and a half feet. Besides these reserroirs 

there are two cisterns. Near the fort is a cellar with openings ' 

for light and room for about fifteen persona. 

Atoaok. A'tgaon five miles north-east of Sh&hipnr has a railway station 

and the remains of an old temple. Details are given under Sh^hipur. 

Bahzsuqas BallirugadPort, commonly called Bair&mgad, on an outstanding 

foKt. tablelaud, about six hundred feet abore the b^e of the SahyfLdrie 

and a few miles uorth-east of the K&na pass, lies about twenty-two 
miles east of Mnrb&d and close to the village of Moroshi. The 
fort is a perpendicular rock 100 feet high witli a very narrow base.- 
In 1818 the hrst forty feet of ascent were by a very steep staircase 
hewn oat of the rock. Above the staircase was a massive wooden 
ladder twenty-seven feet long and fastened at the top with an iron 
c^ain.' The ascent from the top of the ladder was by an almost 
peroendioular staircase hke the one below, with a very difficult 
and dangerous trap-door. The fort stood alone with a deep ravine 
on either side, the top of which was joined with the outstanding and 
inaccessible peaks of the Sahy&dris immediately on the rear. On 
the top of the hill was a pond and some places in the rock which 
might serve as dwellings. In the plain below were some buildings 
which were occupied by the garrison, and there were also two springs 
giving a sufficient supply of water. From the steepness of the ro^ 
and the nature of the ground at the top, even without defensive 
works, the place could not be taken. In 1862 it was ruinous 
withoat water or supplies. 
BAulLaiD BaUalgad Fort, in Achad village ten miles east of TTmbaivaon, 

FuBi. stands closely surrounded with forest on a hill about 200 feet high. 

It is a very small place not naore than eighty feet in area. The- fori 
gate is in rains. The works, including a small parapet, are about 
fifteen feet high and seven thick. Inside is a low thatched 
building, which, with a ruined reservoir of bad water, takes up 
almost the whole of the interior. In 1862 the fort was ruinous 
with no water and no supplies. 
BiLVAMTOAs Balvantgad Fort, on a hill about 1000 feet high, in Vihigaon 

'*'^''' village about twenty-five miles north-east of Sh&hpur, stands over 

the Kia&ra reversing station. In old times it must have coinmand- 
ed the Tal pass. The fort walls, which are eight feet broad and 
from six to tea. high, are built of stone and mortar and are about a 
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uuapiaoe nsa oeen onwBa so ufe pan imiow, mo, MiiwuintpaMibletooaDJM 

wbtt weM the plMW <n the Peahwa, I took upon idthU to aMteoy the dim 

hddar of wood 30 feet in. Iieight which f<niied<ats part M the Mceut to the fort, whidt 
{0 nothing mon than the tmiof avery high and perpendicnlai rock, and vith«oiiia 
lndiBte«atiiiiidatMnt*,»U I oonld mwmn from t^ neighboarinB village*, I set 
pMvle to won to oomidete the demolition of the remaining part of the aarant below 
tiieladder, ooniiiting of an almoat pwpendioiilar flight of tlHw Itewn out of the aolid, 
rookMuIy4Q£eetiub«ght' Militar;I>iar7. Sllof ISIB, p.ll2S. 
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mile ronnd. Within the i^alls, the foimdatioiis of a large and of a Chapter XIT. 



small house can he traced. 

Ba'ndra,^ north latitude 19° 2' and east longitude 72° 53', a 
municipal town and port with, in 1881, a population of abont 15,000 
souls, lies between the Baroda railway and the sea, in the sonth'West 
oomer of the island of S&lsette nine mUee north of Bombay. Between 
the railway and the sea stretches a low belt of cocoa-palm gardens 
and rice land, and to the south-west, B&ndra hill rises about 150 
feet and with flat wooded orest, slopes gently south-west to tiie 
level of the plain, and again rises into a rocky knoll. 

The town begins at the end of the Mdhim causeway which joins 
S^sette to Bombay. There are two main roads one that turns to the 
left and keeps close to the shore, the other that passing to the north 
skirtB the east and north of the village. Turning to the left, at 
an old banyan tree at the end of the causeway, the shore road passes 
through the market place. Behind lies the municipal market, and to 
the right the better part of the town with upper storied houses owned 
and held by Native Christians, most of whom are in business in 
Bombay. Ronnd the shore are lanes of hats most of them fishermen's 
hnts, and further on towards the hill the street joins the main hill 
road. The other road, starting from the MAhim causeway, passes 
ihrongh the middle of the town. On the right are the Bombay 
municipal slaughter houses, the rwlway station, and a rest-house. 
A little farther the road is crossed by the Clhodbandar road and from 
here to the hill it is lined by well built houses, generally two 
stories high, and surrounded by gardens. St Joseph's convent on the 
right and St. Stanislaus' orphanage on the left are thechief buildings. 
Opposite St. Stanislaos' orphanage, at a cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000), 
a new local and mnncipal fund road has lately been made to P&li, Chni, 
and D&nda. Most of the lowlands close by are used for the growth 
of rice and vegetables. On the right the land rises towards Fili 
hill on which are several European honaes. On the sea-shore is 
St. Andrew's church, and to the right the village of Chitnbai. Fast 
the churuh the new Sea Beach road turns on the right to the sea, 
and passes on to the Point a distance of two miles from the Railway 
Station. The main road climbs the hill, and at about one-third 
of the way up, divides in two, one branch leading to the right into 
the lower road and running round the west of the hill inst above sea 
level, and the other branch winding to the top of the hill. The 
ridge and the rocky and rather bare western slope are covered 
with houses most of which hare been built witlun the last thirty years 
on plots of about one acre. 

The only buildings of special interest are the English Church 
and the Chapel of Our Lady of the Mount, The road along the 
ridge ende at this chape], but pathways lead down the hill as 
bw as the Point,' where are the remains of a Portuguese Agoada 
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* Bafon 1B69 the people of Biudi* hill were in the habit of going to tlie Potui for 
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Chapter ZIT. or block-honae wBich seema to hare been boilt in 1640.' On the 
PlMM(rfInterMi ii^'^asion of S&Iaette hj the Mar&th&s in 17S7, an English gomBon 
waa Bent to hold this poat, bnt the place was foond untenable and 
nnder the advice of the Bombay Q-ovemment it was destroyed. 

The present rents of the thirty-five houses on the hill vary from 
£4 to £12 (Ba.40-Re. 120) a month. Of the whole number six are 
owned by Enropeans, elevea by PArsia, sixteen by native Christiana, 
and two by Uasalm^os. Of the present (1881) occnpanta fifteen are 
Earopeans, twelve Firsis, three Hindosj and five Musatm&ns. 

A branch from the main Veh^r pipe is brought across the canse- 
way for the nse of the slaughter house and the railway station, and 
carried as far as St. Andrew's church. The houses on the hill get 
their drinking water from four wella, of which the best is the 
Bang^Lris' well. When the wells mn dry Tehflr water ia supplied 
at the rate of 2>. (Re. 1) for 1000 gallona. Between the village and 
the railway atation is a large reservoir, which was bnilt by a rich 
Mnaalnuin of XanpAda. Its water is fit only for watering cattle and 
for washing clothes. 

The 1881 cenaua retnma give for Bdndra municipal limits a 
population of 14,996 (males 7805, females 7191). Of these 
7272 are Hindns, 6470 Native Christiana, 1667 Mnaalmfins (1267 
Snnnis and 400 Shiis), 493 Pfirsis, 74 Protestant Christians, 
12 Jews, and 8 Armeniana.' Except a few Goaneae servants in 
European hoaseholds, the native Christians are local converts whose 
forefathers were made Christi&ns by the Portugnese during the 
sixteenth and aeventeetb centuriea. They are chiefly of the Koli^ 
Bhand^ri and Kunbi castes. Most of the native Christians are 
under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa who is nominated 
by the Portuguese government. Bnt a considerable body, who 
separated in 1852, form the congregation of St. Peter's nnder 
the jnrisdiction of the Vicar Apostolic of Bombay. Among the 
Musalmina are aome Khojis and Bor&hs, shopkeepers and traders ; 
of the rest about five hundred, who are almost all immigrants 
from the Deocan, are employed in the Bombay municipal slaughter- 
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hoQses. Most of tlie P&rsia are of the poorer claea Of tlie ClupterZZV. 
whole namber six familieB, two in B&odra proper, three in Kh&r fi^^^ ofLitomt 



and one in D&nda, are liquor-aellers. Two are tavern and lodging 
house- keepers, some are railway guards or fitters, and some wo^ in 
Bombay as clerks or compositors. Daring the hot season about 
thirty rich P^rsi families move from Bombay to B&ndra. The men 
go into Bombay almost every day, some of them being merchants or 
ehopkeepera and others salesmen or clerks, 

BAndra is both a port and a railway station. Small coasters find 
scanty shelter from north-west gales under BfLndra Point, but in 
workmg north no ships should shoal under five fathoms at day and 
seven fathoms by night. The tidal rise is fifteen feet at springs and 
nine feet at neaps.' 

The sea returns for the five years ending 1878-79 show average 
exports worth £2701 (Ra. 27,010) and average imports worth £7802 
(Rs. 78,020). Exports varied from £1204 (Rs. 12,040) in 1874-76 td 
£4783 (Rs. 47,830) in 1878-79, and imports from £6469 (Rs. 64,690) 
in 1874-75 to £9540 (Rs, 95,400) in 1875-76.' 

The railway returns show an increase in passenger traffic from 
451,181 in 1878 to 816,634 in 1880, and a deoline in goods traffic 
from 983 to 421 tons. 

The following statement gives the details of the passenger traffic 
between BfLndra and the different Bombay stations : 
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The liberal terms granted to the holders of season tickets have 
raised the number of trips from 97,680 in 1871 to 249,800 in 
1880.> 
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' Tajlor'a Sailing Directory, 373. 

iThedetaila&reilSTi-TS exports £1!!04 (Ri. 12,010), importa £4469 (Ra. 64,6901 : 
1675-76 exports £2614 (Bt. 28,140], importa £9540 (Ba. 96,400); 1876-77 erotnta 
£2354 (R«. S3,540), importo £7030 (Rm. 70,300) ; 1877-78 ezpoita £2061 (Ba. %,S10], 
importa ^7416 (Ba. 74,150) ; 1878-79 eiporta £4783 (Ba. 47,830], importa £8«» 

■The mmberot trips wen : 1871, 97,680; 1872, 99,120; 1873, 119,440:1874, 
127,500 ; 187S, 178,880 ; 1876, 212,600 ; 1877, 206,040 ; 1878, 222iS9 ; 1S79, 210,960 s 
ISBO, 349,800. 
B 1064— 3 
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Oupter XIV. Tlie cliief industries are the tapping of palm treesj the distilling 

PImm ^bitemt ^^ toddj epirita, the growth of cocoa-pnlms and Tegetablesj tjehing', 
and the work of the Biodra Blanghter-hoase. There is also some 
^^ . * pottery makdng, indigo dyeing, and cotton wearing, the last almosfe 

^^**"**" crashed by the competition of machine-made clodi. The village 

c^ Nanpida behind the railway station, whose people were all Sanni 
Mnsalmins, was formerly very prosperoas working as many aa 150 
band looms. The village is now almost deserted, bnt most of the 
people have fonnd work at the Kurla mills. The people of D4nda 
are Hindu fishermen who are said to have come from Thai and 
Alib&g in Kol&ba. They are vigorous well-to-do men, quite as 
fond of liquor as their Christian neighbours. 
SknigHer The Bombay Municipal Slaughter Houses support 150 familiea 

Soiutt, fff butcjiers. These slaughter houses stand at the north end of the 

Lady Jamaetji causeway on the site of the old Jesuit monastery oE 
St. Anne's about 100 yards south-west of the BfLndra railway station. 
They are three in number, one for beef and two for mutton,^ The 
buildings, which were finished on the 1 8th February 1 86 7," at a cost of 
£32,000 [Kb. 8,20,000), were designed by Mr. Russell Aitken, then 
Municipal Engineer, and were built by Messrs. Wells and Glover. 
They are neat, strong, and well suited for their work. They are built 
of rubble masonry with facings of Forbandar sand-stone with iron 
roofa ventilated from above, and vrith floors of finely dressed basalt 
Bet in oement and well drained. The stock sheds, which lie on 
eitiier side of the slaughter bonees, are strong airy buildings 200 
feet long by thirty-five oroad, with iron roofa, aurrounded by stone 
vralls and strong pallisades. The buildings are so arranged aa to 
be easily enlarged. Besides the slaughter houses and live stock 
sheds, there are lines for the kdmatria, or slaughterers, and others 
employed at the slaughter honsa There is also a covered space with 
standing ground for a week's supply of live stock, that ia, at least 
800 head of cattle and 10,000 sheep ; there is alao apace for weekly 
and half-weekly markets, and ample convenience for cattle and 
sheep to reach the slaughter house by rail. In deference to the 
Hinda feeling against the use of beef, care has been taken to 
separate the mutton and the beef slaughter houses by a high walL' 
The floors of the houses are very carefully cleaned by water 
brought across the causeway from the Yeh4r main. The meat 
train, which has been discontinued since January 1879, used to pass 
at the Btindra station through a siding which branched into two lines, 
the west siding being for the live-stock and the east siding for the 
meat. The space between the two sidings is filled by the mutton, 
beef, and Commissariat slaughter houses which are built on the line 
with tiieir respective yards in the retur. The siding ran close along 
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the cnrre on wliioh the slaagliteT houses Btand, ao as to admit of Okapttr ZIT. 

Bieat being loaded into lar^ airr Tans irhere it used to hang till 3-30 piuBi tJIntarMt. 

a.ic. the tune of starting for Bombay. By this arrangement the 

meat reached Bombay within half an hoar. Since Janoary 1879 the HImdu. 

meat train has been diacontinaed in faroar of the bollook cart and B^i^^u^ 

rood Bystem. AQcordinff to the present arrangements, when the ""*'*' 

carcasses are cleaoed and dressed, they are haired and qoartered 

and hang in the balloch meat-vans. The vans, of which there are 

twenty-sue, leave the slaaghter hoaae at 12 f.k. with a sab-inspector 

in ch^^, and reach the Bombay markets at about 3-30 uf.' 

The monthly average nomber of animals slaughtered ia 805 
bofEaloea, 2260 cows and bullocks, and 31,816 sheep and goats. The 
avenge monthly income of the slaaghter hoasesisfQ^d (Rs.9960)aad 
the average monthly establishment charges £76 (Bs. 730) .* Kxcept 
that the Jews have a priest or nvUa of their own, the throats of all 
animals are cat by Muhammadan priests. The priests are paid by the 
owners of the animals, and their monthly earnings vary from£l 10«. 
to £2 (Bs. IS-Bs. 20). The wives of the mutton dressers, or 
KAm^tria, help their husbands, but this is not the case with the wives 
of beef dressers or of priests. The slaughter houses sapport about 
150 fagulies of priests and meat dressers, and connected with them 
there are 471 master and working butchers, 386 of whom are 
Mosalm^ns, 73 Hindns, 3 Portuguese Christians, and 2 Jews. They 
all sell wlu)lesale and retail, and nearly all have from one to four 
aerrantfl. 

The homed cattle intended for butchers' meat oome from the 
Konkan, Decoan, Haidarabad, y&sik, and Kh&ideah. They are 
brought by Masalm&n dealers who travel from hiv to fair> 
bnying aa they go till they have gathered 100 or more animals 
generally oows. They then make their way to Bombay bi^ road,' 
timing their arrival at Bdndra for Saturday when the fair is held. 
Their tnmaactions are generally in cash. The sheep are gathered 
in the same way, and, with the addition of &ajar&t, from the same 
diitricta as the cattla* Cattle arriving at the main entrance are 



diflBroDt mwrketa in Bombay. The batcheni' wrrants tnvel with the yuw litting 
vHk tiie driven. The doon of the tsd> are opened hy the mutiiaiMil peons on da^ 
attha maiketi, and ut prodaoiug the ■langtiter-lioaM T«oeipt* the tHiteben' serranta 
tako tlteii maaten' neat to their Italia. 

* Tb» nrazua ia derivad from the tollowing aonroM : SUiwbtar faea £620 {Bi. 6201>, 
Ur grotmd and feeding fee* £302 (B(. 302fi). rant from Government £26 (Ra. 266), 
bBtohN*'aiul otken' lioenM leea £2S (Ra. 248),Qhawlrentt£13 (Ba. 182), lale of blood 
*8(Bi.80),ai .- 1.. ™ ..._ _^_v,-_v ..^ 



L (Ba. U). The monthly eatabliahment oharvea 
E16 (Ba. 160), mm oattle inqpeotor on £12 
If. (Ba. SS) at £1 10*. (Ba. IS) each, three 



• Catde are bnM^t by road, wd goftta and aheep both by road and laiL 
*TlMO«jaritalMmMcaUbKiiwditbrniIbyimaUdealan,UaBalmADiaad a lew 
Tba Khtodwt abt^ gMienUy oome by road, tiia dealen are poor, wwUiig 
[ mnu of tbeir om and wnnetiiaea on bonowad mon^. 
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Chapter XtV. passeti at once into the Urge open space need for the fairs, or hakas, 
naooa oflntemt. ■^^'^ ^^7 ^^"^^ \>^Ga. boaght by the batchers they are moved 
into the, large standing or stock sheds on each side of the central 
BivDSA. road, where they are allowed to cool before inspection. The 

S^ughter municipal inspector's ofiEice is ontside the slaughter-hoase gate, 

*"****■ and cattle are there daily inspected and passed for slanghter before 

they are allowed to enter uie slaoghter-hoiiBe yard. The fairs in 
connection with the slaughter bouse take place for homed cattle on 
Satordays from 8 to 12 A.M., and for sheep and goats on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays from 1 to 8 f.m. Animals are seldom left unsold. 
If unsold they are taken to the waste or grass lands near B£ndr», 
and allowed to graze till the next fair day.* There are about fifty 
buyers of homed cattle and about 100 buyers of sheep and goats. 
During the rains there is a great falling ofE in the supply of cows. 
If they were allowed, the butchers would kill only bufialoes both 
for the shipping and for the public markets, as their bides and fat 
yield them a good return. Shipchandlers prefer buffalo to cow- 
beef, as it does not cost more than 2d. a pound (12 Ihs. the rupee), 
and they are sometimes able to pass it off as oz-beef . But buffalo 
meat is so coarse and unpalatable, and so liable to worms, that except 
the poorest classes no one ever knowingly eats it. 

The local consumption of meat is small, about twenty-five sheep 
and goats, and one cow or bullock a day. The consumers are 
Europeans, Firsis, Musalmins, and some Hindus, but most of 
it goes to the Roman Catholic schools. The retail batchers at 
B&ndra are all Mubammadans, and the general retail price for 
beef and mutton is from Zd. to 6cl. (2-4 annas) and for goats'* 
flesh from 2i. to 4(2. (1^-3 annaa) the pound. The hides and 
skins of slaughtered animals are sold either by private contract or by 
anctiou to the highest bidder. The buyers are European and native "^ 
merchants, or DMr&vi tanners. The horns and bones are gathered by 
a man appointed for the purpose and kept by him at B&ndra outside 
the town limits. They are yearly sold to some European firm for 
export to Europe ; the proceeds are set Apart for the benefit of the 
mosque and the Muhammadan poor.* The blood is boaght by 
Messrs. Rogers and Co., of Bombay, who pay the Municipality a 
yearly sum of £96 (Rs. 960). They boil the blood and prepare it 
with charcoal for a coffee planter in Ceylon. 

The refuse is gathered in large masonry bins at each end of the 
slanghter house, and removed daily by a contractor who is paid £75 
(Bs. 750) a year by the municipality. It is taken by bullock carts 



1 The KTerageprioe of a first cUfu buffalo IB £G (Ra. 5fl) and of •second olHtbn&lo 
£2 lOt. (lU. 25) ; of fint claae cows and bullocka £1 \ia. {Ra. 17) and of seowid claoa 
COVE and bnllocka £1 6i. (Ha. 13) ; of first claaa goats I0«. (Ra. S), of aecond dan Si. 
(Bb. 4), and of third claaa 6s. (Ra. 3) ; of first clam theep S«. 6d. (Ra. 4-1), of aeoond 
olaaa 7i. (Ra. 3-8), and of third claaa 5e. (Ra. 2.8). 

■ The prices of hides, ahina, bonee and horns are : boffiJo hide large 14>. (Ba. 7), 
buffalo hideanuOl 13«. 3(f. (Ss. 6-10); cow and buUook hide large 6i. (Ba. 3), cow 
and hoUock hide aioall 4«. (Ba. 2). Ooat akin laije 3s. Gd. (Ka. 1-12), goat akia 
troall 2t. 6cf. (Be. 1-4), Sheep akin 1«. (8 at.). Ba&lo horns are sold at from fZ 
10*. (Ba. 2E) to £4 (Ba. 40) the cwt. ; bones and other honia at 1«. Sd. (U at.), ud 
fat at £1 Ss. (Ba. 12-8) -the cwt. 
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to Khiri, near Andheri, and used for manore ratd for reclaimiag 
Bwamps. 

The B&ndra mnnicipality, which was established in 1876, had in 
1880-81 an income of £1536 (Ra. 15,360} representing a taxation at 
2«. fUd. {B«. 1-0-4) a head. This irnsome chiefly comes from taxes on 
lionses, boats, and roads. Daring 1880-81 the expenditure amounted 
to £844 (Bs. 8440), of which £239 (Rs. 2390) were spent on 
scavenging, £84 (Ra. 840) on lighting, and £520 (Re. 6200) on 
roads. The chief manicipal works are new markets in B&ndra and 
at KhAr, representing a cost of £410 (Rs. 4104), and new roads 
representing a cost of £1169 (Bs. 11,690).^ The Bindra municipal 
district includes the following villages which lie either together or 
within half a mile of each other : Nanp&da, Kh<ir, F&li, Viroda, 
Chimbai, KtitT^i, Mala, Sherli Bdjon, Chai, and D&nda. Of 
public offices and institations there are, besides the railway station, 
a post office, a dispensary, and seven schools. The Sir KAvasji 
Joh^nghir Readymoney Dispensary was founded in 1851 at the 
request of several infinential inhabitants of Sttlsette. Subscriptions 
seem to have accumulated as, in 1867, there was a balance of 
£1920 (Re. 19,207). In 1874 Government sanctioned a yearly 
grant of £260 (Rs. 2600) to pay a medical officer and staff of 
senrantB. In 1877 Sir K&vasji Jahdnghii- handed over £1000 
(Rs. 10,000} to Qovemmeut who directed that the dispensary 
shonld be called by his name. The attendance in 1880-81 was 
14,565 out-patients and five in-patients. One or two private 
dispensaries are also kept by Bombay practitioners, chiefly native 
Christians. Most of their patients belong to the middle and upper 
cslasses, and their fees vary from 4«. to Gs. (Rs. 2- Rs. S) a visit. Of 
the schools the Jesuits maintain the St. Stanislaus* Orphanage and 
St. Joseph's Convent, the former with 235 boys and the latter 
with 214 girls. The following schools are also kept by the native 
Christian clergy: a Diocesan School with an attendance of 170 
pnpils, a Portugneee Catechism School at Sherli with an attendance 
of 50, and St. Vincent's School at Fili with an attendance of 45. 
There are also two Government Anglo-vernacular schools, one at 
Bfbidra with 130 boys and 10 girls and one at Danda with 28 boys. 
The elementary education of native Christian children is fairly 
provided for, and as a rule they do not attend the Government 
schools. 

The only considerable work in the neighbourhood is the Lady 
Jamsetji Causeway which joins B&ndra with M^im. The following 
inscription is engraved on a tablet at M^him : 

' Thia causeway was commenced on the8thof February 1843 under 
the auspices of l^dy Jamsetji Jijibhii, who munificently contribnted 
towards its cost the sum of £15,580 (Rs. 1,55,800). It was 
designed by Lieutenant Crawford and constructed by Captain 
Cmicksbank, of the Bombay Engineers, and opened to the public on 
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Chapter XIT. the 8th of April 1845, oorreapondinff with the 13th da; of the 7tli 

PUwn oflntCTwt ^'^^''^ °^ Shenahaee Yezdezerd ^RA 1214, in the presence of the 

Hcmoarable Sir G-eoi^ Arthnrj Bart., (rOTernor, the members of 

""**• Coancil and principal inhabitantB of Bombay. The total coat of 

construction was Rs. 2,03,843 and 6 pisi.' 

In 1854, at the joint expense of this lady and GoTemment, a road 
from this caoseway was continued to the top of B&ndra hill, where 
a small iablet records the gift. 

OhKreie$. g^ j^i^j^^'b Chnrch stands on the aea-ahore on the site of a chnrch 

of the same name, nhich was bnilt in 1575 by the Rev. F. Mantiel 
Qomee, the apostle of Silaette, the superior of the college of the 
Holy N'ame at Bassein. By 1588 Gomes had made 4000 conTerta 
and by 1591 the number had risen to 6000. Up to 1620 St. Andrew's 
was the only chnrch at B^ndra. Then the Jesuit college of the 
Invocation of St. Anne was bnilt close to the landing place on the 
plot of ground now occupied by the Bombay Municipal elanghter- 
houses. At first this was small with only two friars, but by 1675 it 
had been enlarged till ' it was not inferior to or mnch nnlike an 
English onirersity.'' The college was destroyed by the Uar&thfe in 
1787. 

In the original St. Andrew's churtdi the door was at the west end 
and opened on the sea-shore. The entrance to the present church, 
which was rebuilt in 1864, is at the east end which presents the 
osoally quaintly ornamented face. The bare walla are Bunnounted 
by a steep tiled roof with bell-towers at each side, and a figare of 
St. Andrew stands over the central door. The cross to the leit of the 
door, on which the emblems of the Passion are carved in coloured 
relief, was brought in 1864 from the ruins of St. Anne's college. 
The church was formerly unenclosed, but is now surrounded by houses 
and by an ugly wall. Itmeaenres 121 feet long by twenty-eight high 
and twenty-four wide, and has 3800 parishioners. The vicar has a 
house and monthly allowance from Government of £1 10«. (Rs. 15) 
and an assistant who is also paid £1 lOs. (Rs. 15). There ia a school 
where 1 35 boys are taught Latin and Portuguese, the expenses being 
met from fees and out of the revenues of Mount Mary Chapel. The 
worshippers are mostly Kunbis and Bhandiris. The Eoli fishermen, 
who formerly belonged to the congregation, have since 1852 attached 
themselves to the Jesuit church of St. Peter. At Easter time the 
church ceremonies are conducted with much show. On the day before 
Good Friday the scene of the Last Sapper is enacted at the chi^I of 
N. 8. de Monte, and on Good Friday the crucifixion ia represented 
in front of St. Andrew's with lights, the firing of guns, and other 
accompaniments in presence of a great number of people who fill the 
large churchyard and the neighbouring roads. The image of the 
Lord is lowered, placed in a bier, c^ried in procession round the 
oboroh, and entombed in a sepulchre within the building. On Palm 
Sonday the croae is borne in procession with the singii^ of hymns 
and Latin psalms. 
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The cbapel of Noesa Seahora de Monte, or Mount Mary as it is Cltapter ZI7. 
commonly called, the most famona charch in SAIsette and the most pj^^, oflaterai 
widely leBpected by tfao non-ChiiBtian inhabitanta, stands on the 
crest of Bfindra hill. In appearance it differs little from other native BAhde*. 

Christian chnrchee. It seems to bare been bnilt abont 1640 for the CtordU*. 

nse of the garrison of the Agoada, or blockhonse, with which it was 
eonneoted by a road of which traces remain. According to the 
local Btoiy it was destroyed by the Mar&th&s in 1 738 and rebuilt 
in 1761. The famous statue of the Virgin was recovered from the 
sea by a fisherman, and, after remaining for a time in St. Andrew's 
ohnrch, was restored to its former position in 1761, and has ainca 
been held in much veneration not only by Christians but by 
Hindus, Musatmtina, and Pirsis. The im^^ which is of life-siae 
and of highly decorated wood, is set above an .altar emblazoned 
with the most grotesque gilt carving. Eveiy September there is a 
fair which laet« for several days and great numbers come from the 
country round. Behind the church a long flight of handsome stone 
steps leads down the east slope of the hill to the market. There is 
^Iso a small chapel at Mala which was boilt about twenty years ago 
by the Bev. Oabriel de Silva. 

Bt. Joseirii's Convent,' a large airy bnilding within enay walk *, ''^*'* 
of the aeaj is the on]^ inatdtction of its kind in the Bombay 
Presidency. It la managed by seventeen nuns of the Congregation 
of the Daughters of the Cross and contains three distinct parts, the 
convent, the boardrng school, and the orphanage. The orphan^e 
was founded in 1868 when thirty-eight native girls were sent to 
Btodra from the Poona Orphanage. Before this it was called St. 
Vincent's Home and suppOTted some indigent men women and 
children. The two oharities continued in the same house till 1874, 
when the number of children bad grown so large that separate 
inetitntionB bad to be formed. After some time, the St. Vincent 
Home was removed to Bombay where it is known as the Bt. 
Vincent and St. Joseph Foundling Home. 

The B&ndra bnilding proving too small for the growing number of 
(^il&«n, £6000 (Rs. GO,000),of which Government contributed £2283 
(Bs. 22,830), were eubeoribed for a new convent and orphani^, and 
an ad^tional sum of £1000 (Ra. 10,000) baa since been collected to 
complete the ont-honses. The foundations were begun on St. 
George's day 1877, the comer stone was laid on St. Anthony's 
day in the same year, and the convent was occupied in June 
1878. The bnilding, which is 198 feet long by fifty broad and 
fifty-eight high, faces the main road on its southern side. It is easily 
known by the long pointed chapel windows on the first-floor. On the 
gHMind-flooT axe the clothes room, the refectory, and the school rooms, 
la tiie clothes room each orphan has her compartment marked with a 
numbo- corresponding to the number by which she is known in the 
school A sister is in charge of the wearing apparel andrsnperiiktenda 
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Chapter ZIV. the needlework. The refectory is a place of rest for the orphans who 
Placea of^teieit- ™^*' •'^^'"^ '""^ times a day and are fed on curry and rice, meata, 
fish, vegetables and fmit, and bread and tea with buns and other 
^^^™*^ extras on feast days. Twice a day, at the principal meals, a religions 

%m^^* hook is read aloud, and on Sundays, Thursdayfi, and Feast Days, the 
children are allowed to talk at table. In the convent is a dispensary 
farnishod by Government with medicines, which are dispensed by a 
sister according to the prescriptions of a medical man who attends 
almost every day. One sister is set apart to look after sick 
children. The first floor has the chapel and rooms for nuns and 
children with a spacions veranda furnished with Venetians. Holy 
Maes is said daily in the chapel at six in the morning, the inmates of 
the convent 200 in nnmber forming the congregation. The chapel 
is also used for morning and evening prayers, rosaiy, and other 
devotions. The second door consists of a dormitory running the 
entire length with accommodation for more than a hundred children. 
The smaller children sleep in another part of the building. 

Though children of all respectable castes are received, moat of 
the orpmins are Portuguese and Eorasians with a sprinkling of 
native converts. After bathing is over, the morning is devoted to 
lessons, and the rest of the day to needlework. Instmction in 
catechism and sacred history is given thrice a week by a priest from 
St. Peter's Church. After they have finished the fourth Grovemment 
standard, more of the orphans' time is given to houae-workj 
chiefly cooking, cutting dresses, and needlework. Besides making 
their own clothes the orphans carry out orders for all kinds of 
needle-work both plain and fancy. Church vestments and flowers 
are also made by the children and sold for their benefit. Daring 
their play time the elderly girls busy themselves in crocheting, 
lace-making, and knitting con^orters or socks. Care is taken by the 
managers of the institution to provide suitable hnsbaodB for girls who 
are entirely dependent on the convent. 

In addition to the orphans the convent has about fifty boarders all 
Eurasians or Portuguese. A wing of the main buildiug is set apart 
for their use, and in it they have their sleeping, study, and work- 
rooms, dinner-room, clothes-room, and bath-rooms. Besides the 
eight Government standards, these boarders may be taught at their 
own expense music, singing, drawing, and French and German. 
They have their lessons, and they play and work apart from the 
orphans, and are constantly under the surveillance of the sisters. 
One sister has a room in each dormitoiy to be at hand during the 
night. 

Connected with the convent is a day school with an attendance of 
sixty pupils who are taught the eight Government standards along 
with the boarders. They are divided into two classes, one of 
European, Eurasian, P^si and some respectable Portuguese children 
who study and associate with the boarders, and the other of the 
poorer class who learn with the orphans and have a separate daasfor 
needlework. 

In the beginning of 1874 a Portuguese and English day school 
was opened in Lower M&him and placed nnder the chwge of tha 
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Daughters of tlie Crws. Daring the first year two sistw^ used to Chapter ZIT. 

go eveiy mommg and retam in the afternoon to B^dra ; bat as pi-o-- nT^tnaiL 

this was fonnd rery inconvenient daring the rainS) a third sister 

was sent and a oommonity formed, the school taking t^e name of 

the Convent of the Sacred Hearts of Jeans and Alary. In connection 

with the new convent at Mdhim a boarding school was opened is 

1 875 for children of Portngnese descent and for native ChnstiEuis. 

St. Peter's Chnrch and St. Stanislaus' Orphanage are accommo- 
(lated in a building which was ongiiiaUy intended to be an 
orphanage for native children. It was taken in hand in 1852 when 
the Koli fishermen of B&ndra went over to the jarisdiction of the 
Vicar Apostolic of Bombay. The boilding, which is 100 feet long 
by seventy-five broad, consists of a groond-fioor and npper story 
with a loft which can be nsed aa a sleeping room. There are no 
partition walls in the bnilding, but from each comer a room is 
cat off for the teaching staff. The building cost £6000 (Rs. 60,000) 
and many additions have since been made. In 1867 a second story 
WB8 added and above that, at an expense of £718 (Rs. 7181), the 
middle part was raised to form an airy sleeping room for the 
orphanage boys. In 1875, £218 (Us. 2182)were8pentinpavingtfae 
^urch floor with stone, £106 (Rs. 1062) on a dining room, and 
£27 (Ra. 275) on a new kitchen. In 1377 a piece of a neighbonring 
rice field was bought for £1 14 (Bs. 1144). Till 1852 the parishioners 
formed part of St. Andrew's congregation when about 1200 Kolia 
aad 100 Knnbis came under the jarisdiction of the Vicar ApostoliOk 
A large number of the Kolis have left their former occnpation as 
fishermen and taken to new callings, some working as carpenters^ 
fitters and componoders, and others as clerks and compositors^ On 
Snndays and holidays there are two Masses in the morning with a 
ICarflthi and En^ish sermon. In the evening religions instmction 
in Mar&thi is foUowod by service with two choirS) one of boys and 
the other of young men. On great festival days when all are 
carefol to be present, the congregation numbers between 1000 and 
1200 sonls. CM every Sunday in Lent, and during the Holy Week 
the Gospel story of the snfferings of Christ is shewn with the help 
of statnee. The Corpus Christi procession passes from St. Peter^ 
through the village, praying and singing to the chapol of Our I«dy 
<4 the Moout. To the church is attached a free Portngnese school 
for boys and girls with an attendance of fifty pupils. Catechism 
and l£urithi are tanght to about 100 boys and girls, and Portngnese 
to about the same number of children in two other places. 

The St. Stanislaus' Orphanage had its beginning in Bombay in one 
of the houses where the St. Mary Institution now stands. Though 
the Bfindra building was completed in 1853, it was not occnpied by 
the orphans till 1863. At present 235 boys study at the Orphanage, 
of whom 140 are day scholars paying from 28. to Gs. (Be. 1 - Bs. 3) 
» month. Besides orphans, first and second class boarders, paying 
£1 10«. and £1 (Bs, 15-Rs. 10) a month, are admitted, bat the 
boarders form only one-tonrth of the whole number, the remaining 
three-fonrths being supported by private charity and by the Bishop. 
The teaching staff consists of five Jesuit Fathers and five secular 
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Qi^tar ZIT. maaters, and Eogliali inatraction is given up to the sixth GoTemment 
Nmh oflatcmt. standard. The orphans rise at hali past fire, and, after bathing, hear 
Mass. They attend classes from nine to twelve in the morning and 
RiNsaA. trom two to haJf past four in the afternoon ; the rest of the day is left 

to stndy and play. They have three meals a day and a piece of bread 
at half past foar. Those who pay no fees have to help in keepiDg 
the chnrch and sacristy in order. Under the sapervision of the 
Fathers the maintenance of order and discipline is entrusted to six 
head boya 
Bidory. Faria mentions Bandor, peihaps B&ndra, aa a Konkan coast town 

in 1G05.' In 1532 it was bamt by the Portngnese.' After their 
power was established, the Portagnese made B&ndra the head-qnarters 
of a ThAnid&r who had charge of sixty-five villages of which 
thirteen were Christian. In 1550, it yielded a revenne of 15^580 
fedeas, and was given to one Antonio Peaoa for a quit-rent of £18 
(488 parddos).' In 1620 there is a mention of two Jesuit forms at 
B&ndra whose rents went to keep up the Jesuit college at Xgra.' 
Id 1639 Mandelslo mentions the islands of Bandera and Bombay.* 
In 1667 when Bombay was made over to the English, the Jesnit 
college at B&ndra claimed much land and various rights in the 
island. As these were not acknowledged, they helped a dismissed 
English officer to attack Bombay." A few years later (1675), 
Dr. Fryer gives the following account of a visit to the Fatiier 
Superior of the north : ' It was not long before I was employed to 
wait on the Father Superior of the north, a learned man and Spaniard 
by nation, of the order of the Jesuits. The President commanded 
his own baloon,^ a barge of state of two and twenty oars, to attend 
me and one of the council, to compliment the Father on the island of 
Canorein parted from Bombaim by a stream half a mile broad : near 
oar landing place stood a college, the building not inferior to nor 
much unlUce those of our universities, belonging to the Jesuits here, 
more commonly called Faulistines who live here very somptuously, 
the greatest part of the island being theirs. Onr entertainment was 
truly noble and becoming the gravity of the society. After I had 
done my duty, the Fathers aoccmpanied us to the b^^. Afore the 
college gate stood a large cross thwacked full of young blacks singing 
vespers : the town is large, the houses tiled; it is called fiandora. At 
our department they gave us seven guns which they have planted 
on the front of their collie for their own defence, besides they are 
Atted with good store of small arms : following therein the advice 
given by a statesman to the king of Spain, about the Netherlands ; 
that if the society of the Loyolista were multiplied their convents 
might serve for castles. In the middle of the jiver we had a pleasant 
prospect on both sides, on Bandora side the collie, the town, the 
church of St. Andrew a mile beyond, and upon the hill that pointed 
to the sea the Aquada, blockhouse, uida church ; on the other side 
the Church of Maiim with other handsome buildings. Curiosity 

' Kecr'a Voj^ei, TI. S3. * E«rr'a V<^um, V 

* ConUn'! mstorr of tb« JmniU, TI. 268. 

* Bnioe'» AnoB]!, IL 212. 
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led me a second (ame to visit the island of Caaoreto, lianng obtained Cbapter XXT. 

leaye for a lon^r stay, nor went I alone, some of tlie best quality on ^ng^g tflatemf. 

the Island being led by the same desire joining themeelTea witb 

me. We carried a train of serrante, horses and palenkeens, ■ which BisDRi. 

were ferried over before ns ; and we coming soon after were met Subny. 

by the Fraternity and condncted to the Fathers who detained ns till 

afternoon by a stately banquet showing us the civility of the church 

and college, diverting ns both with instrumental and vocal music 

and very good wine. After which we were dismissed and four miles 

off Bandore were stopped by the kindness of the P&dre Superior, 

whose mandate wherever we came caused them to send his recarders 

{a term of congratulation, as we eay, 'our eervice') with thepresenta 

of the best fruits and wines and whatever we wanted. Here, not 

adjoining to any town, in a sweet air, stood a niagni6cent rural 

church ; in the way to which and indeed all up and down this island 

are pleasant aldeas, or country seats of the gentiy, where they live 

like petty monarchs, all that is bom on the ground being theirs, 

holding t^m in a perfect state of villainage, they being Iiords 

paramount." 

In 1688, at the time of Sidi E^im's invasion of Bombay, 
Ovington complains that the senior Pt&dre of B^ndra (Pandara) 
wrote to the Sidi to root out the Protestants and gave him money and 
provisions. The P&dre's church income was said to be a pound of 

t3ld a day.^ In 1691 the Maakat Arabs descended on Bdndra and 
&leette, and plundered villages and churches, killed priests, and 
carried away I'iOO captives.' Bindra fort is mentioned iu 1895 by 
Qemelli Careri> A little later (1700-1720) it is described as a most 
oonspiouons village on the S&lsette coast. The river was in the hands 
of the English, but its month was so pestered with rocks that no vessels 
of any burden could enter. In 1720 the B&ndra pri^its disturbed 
the Ehiglish at M&him, stirring up the people to attack them. Bat a 
well directed bomb killed some of the priests and the attempt was 
abandoned. In 1722 they were again troublesome to the English.' 
In 1737 the English sent men and munitions to help the Portuguese 
to defend B&ndra f^inat the Mardth^. Bat as the town could 
not be held, the fortificBtions were destroyed and the place 
abandoned. The Jesuit college or church of St. Anne, which stood 
on the site of the present slaughter houses, waa destroyed, as well as 
the church of Our Lady of the Mount known generally as Mount 
Mary.* In 1774 B&ndra came into British poaaeaaion. 

Bdndra never had much aea trade, but ainoe the making of (he 
Jamaetji causeway what sea trade it had has almost ceased. The 
opening of the railway caused a great increase of importance, and 
daring the time of Bombay's great prosperity (1860-1864) numbers 
oame to live in B&odra. After this for eome years the number oE 
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ipter ZIV. residentB fell off and several hoases remained empty. Daring Uie 

u oflnteiMt. ^^^^ ^°" Tears Boadm has again risen in popalarity. Almost tut t^ 
villa resideDOee are occapied, and boildiog goes on steadily. 

iMOASu. Ba'ngaaga, a river abont foar miles sonth-east of T&rtLpnr, has 

near it a dam, a large rest-honse and a large reservoir, wliich were 
bnilt about 1829 by Yik^ii Mebrji, who in retnm was granted the 
Tillage of PamAli' 

B^^""'*- BAgsein, or Vjsj.'i, that is tbs settlement,' in north latitnde 

19° 20' and east longitude 72° 51', on the coast abont thirty miles 
north of Bombay, on the right or north bank of the Tbilna creek, 
is a municipal town, the head-quarters of a &ub-division, and, 
according to the 1681 census, had a population of 10,356 sonla, 
68.50 of Uiem Hindus, 2623 Christians, 835 Mnsalm&nB, twenty-nine 
wild tribes^ fourteen, P^is, and five Jews. The honses of the present 
town lie about half a mile inland and to the north of the walls of the 
old fort. A good metalled road 4^ miles long leads to Bassaih Boad 
station on the Baroda railway. The Portuguese ruins, which aie 
nearly hid by palm groves and bm^wood, stand about fifteen feet 
above high water level on a low fiat plot of lajid, the south-west point 
of the rich and well-wooded tract, which, being cut oS from the 
mainland by the Gokhirva or Sop&ra creek, was formerly known as 
Bassein isliuid. Off Bassein fort, abont 100 yards from the shorsj is 
a dangerous rock which is risible only at low tide.* 

JfUorg. As Bassein lies only six miles sonth of 8op&ra it oan hardly 

hfive been a place of consequence so long as Sop&ra (a.i>. 1100) 
remained a centre of trade.* A doabtful reference makes Bassein 
ihfi bead ojf a district under the Devgiri Yfldavs (I200?-1290). 
There is nt^ certain aotice till 1 507, when M^bmud Begada of GnjanLt 
(1459-151S]l is said to have effected his designs against the towns of 
Bflssein and Bombi^.^ A few years later Barboaa (1514) describes 
it under the name Ba^y, as a town of Uoors and fientiles, a good 
seaport belonging to the king of Qnjar&t. Much merchandise was 
^zcnanged, and there was a grea^ movement of shipping from all parts 
and many boats came from. Malabdr laden with arecas, cocoa, and 
Spices.' In 1526 the Portuguese, established a factory at Baesein, and 
in 1529 and again in 1531, m revenge for the hostility of the Qaiar£t 
kings, laid waste the Bassein coast/ In 1532, to put a stop to these 
raiiu and prevent the Portngaese from, ^readii^ farther north, 
Bahitdnr SE&h ordered Malik TtJcan, GoTernor of Din, to fortify 
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* The Houlmiiia called it Baoai and the PortngneM Bafaim. 

* AHwtaat CoIleotoT, Thina Filea, OenenJ Conditioii, 1S43 - 1863. 
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the place. Faria in Kerr, VI. 210. 
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Basseia. A cHadel was built, both the creek and tlie aea sides dupter XIT. 
were strengtheaed witt lamparts sarroanded by a ditoh full of H»o«ofDitereit. 

salt water, and the whole was garriBoned by a force of 15,000 

cavalry and infantry. Against this new fort Kodo da Cnnha, the bakbs. 

Portngaeee General, advanced with a fleet of 150 sail manned by -HWwy. 

4000 men, half Europeans half Goanese. Seeing their strength 

Ualik Tokaa made overt ores for peace. Bat Da Conha'a 

terms were so hard that he was forced to refuse them. On 

this the Portagnese landed a little to the north of the citadel, and 

the van, led by Diogo de Sylveira and Mannel de Macedo, scaled 

the ramparts, aod, in spite of their small number, dashed on the 

enemy and pnt them to flight. The Mohanunadana fled leaving 

large stores of provisions and ammnnition, and the Portngnese 

Becnred the island with the loss of only two persons of mark and 

a few soldiers. On account of its nearness to their new fort of 

Chaal, and becanse they conld ill spare a garrison, the Portagnese 

razed the citadel to the gronnd^ and retired to Goa with 400 

captured pieces of artillery.^ 

About this time Snlt&n Bah&dnr of Gnjar&t, prond of his snccess in 
theDeccanand iuM^wa,bronghton himself the wrath of the Emperor 
Hnmiynn. Both parties were anxious to gain the Portngnese as 
allies. With this object Bah&dor, in 1533, agreed to cede Bassein 
and its dependencies to the Portuguese, gave them the right of 
levying duties on the Bed Sea trade, and arranged that his vessels 
should cat! at Bassein and take a Portngnese passport.' In the 
following year the Emperor tried to tempt the Portuguese to 
an alliance. But they continued firm friends to the king of 
Gajar&t, and in reward were allowed to build a fortress at Diu. 
The Portngnese established a factory at Bassein, but did so little 
to Btrengtheu it, that in 1536 on the advance of a body of 
Uoghals the commandant thought of abandoning the place. This 
was opposed by Antonio Galvao, and the Moghals, finding the 
garrison ready to resist, withdrew without firing a shot. Shortly 
after Nnno da Cnnha tho PortngueBo Viceroy arriTed, and dug the 
foundations of a new citadel, honouring Galvao by asking him to lay 
the comer stone of the fort. About the same time certain Musalm^ 
mosqnea were palled down and in their place a cathedral of St. 
Joseph was built. In 1539 Bassein was besi^^d by a Gujarat force^ 
but the attack was repulsed.' Towards the close of tae centnry 
(1563) it is mentioned aa one of the places of moat trade in com and 
rice on the coast.* Abont the same time (15S5) it is said to have 
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OhiQitor ZIT. a trade in rioe, com, and timber for sUp building, bat to be a filthy 
FImm i^Litemt P^^<^ compared with Dama.n.* Abnl Fazl (1586) calls its Bassf , a 
city and an emporiom like Damao, Sanj^n, M4bim and Tfir&por, all 
* five of them being in the posaession of the EiiropeanB through the 

"""V" n^ligence of the Mognal ofBcera.* Shortly after (1590) new 

fortifications were begun and finished about the close of the century.' 
They are described as a strong stone wall with eleven bastions 
mounting ninety pieces of artillery twenty-seven of them bronze, and 
serenty mortars seven of them bronze. The fort was defended by 
twenty-one gunboats, each of them carrying from sixteen to eighteen 
suns:* Bsssein, though never so busy a trade centre as Chaul, wag 
temons for its ship building, and had the advantage of being the 
head-qnarters of s rich tract of country,' held by large Portuguese 
proprietors, whose wealth and the retinue and the court of the 
Captain of tiie North greatly enriched the city." The space 
within the walls was kept entirely for the higher class of 
Portuguese who tolerated no artisan or native among them. 
With straight streets, large squares, stately two-st(nied dwellings 
graced wiu covered balconies and large windows, and many 
rich and msguificent churches, Baasein was next to GroA the 
largest and richest of the Portugneae settlements.' Under the 
General of the North, it was governed by a Captain, with 
an establishment of sixteen messengers, fonr torch-bearers, and 
three water and one umbrella carriers.^ With him, at least 
in the seventeenth century, certain of the chief townsmen 
seem to have been associated as aldermen, vereadarea, whom the 
governor called every morning and consulted, all Btuiding, 'the 
Governor though gonty not bemg allowed a chair.'* Next to the 
Captain came the factor on £43 (200,000 reig) a year, with two 
clerks, two torch-bearers, and two messengers. Order was kept 
by a constable of the fort on £8 6>. (38,920 tbU) a year, with 
twelve bombardiers each paid Iff. (3 tangos) a month ; a chief 

iCwFradanok(lM3-]6SS){nHakla7t,IL344. ■OUdwin'a Am-i-Akbui,IL6«. 

■ Da Conto, XIV, Sfi in Naima's Kankin, 46. 

* Cbronuta da Tiaaiury, III. 260 ; Da Ciuiha'a Baatoin, IS. 

* Tba district of BaaaeiD atretcbad aboot ten toilea oorth to tbe river Aglcim, 
aaat ibout twau^-toar milea to Aaaarim »nd Mason, and abont lortj milea aotitk ta 
KaiaujiL Hiu wm dtvidad into tbe Sft^baiia of Baaaein, the Kaaba of Thina, the ial* 
of SllMtte, tbe iaie of Canuoja^the isle of BeUaflor, ths aub-diviaioii of Manon, «ad 
tbe anb-diviaion of *»""■" Dk drnba'a Baaaein. 140, 157. 

■ TbaM wen more than 100 fatniliaa of the hisbaat in Indi* and pForarlnaUT rioh. 
At the doae of the aixteaotb Mntnrr tbe ladi«a of a few of the bigbeat Baaaeia 
families ahowed tbeir wealth and pnblio spirit bv anbaoribing £10,000 (900,000 
xaraphina) to bnild d nmaay at Goa, Da Cmiha'a Baaaein, S46. 

' See Fiyer (Iff74-T&) and other antboritiea qnoted by Da CunhA, 140, 141. Of 
religiona bnildin^ ft oontainsd, baaidea tbe Cathedral, five conyenta, thirteen 
obnnihea, an orphanage, and a hoapital. Da Cnnha'a Baaaein, 139. 

* Tbe total coat amonntad to £147 St. (686,400 m«). The detkila were : Captain 
£128 14a. (600,000 rat), niik and fifteen peona £8 2a. (14,400 rew) ; fonr torcb-bearan 
£3 2t.(U,400r(^), oil£9S<. (43,200 mif, carrien £3 2i. (14,400 r«if). Inl634tbra« 
vera one Kdik, eif^teen peons, fonr toroh-bekron, tbiee carrieca, cme door-keepar, one 
WAtebman^ and one tnuiaUtor. The total yearly coat waa £128 (3430 parddoa). 
D» Conha'a Baaaein, 218. At least in lat«r timea (167A) the Captain waa alwajra 
bhoaen frotn oartain familiM. He bad a term of three years of offioe. Fiber's New 
Aooonnt, 73. 

* flyer's New Aeconnt, 74 ; and Inacription below, p. 40. 
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conBtiable, Ikindddr, on £43 (200^000 reia) a ^ear Uring onteide of Chftpttr ZIT. 
the walla in Upper Baasein, Ba^in de Gima, with twenty constablee pjaqm of IntKMt* 
on 1». 6d, (5 tangos) alnonth, foar musketeers on 2s. Sd. (7 tangos), a 

sergeant, ndik, on Is. 6d. (2 pamiaoa), ono private or no/ar, a clerk ^ ^ ' 

with s sergeant and fonr privates, a translator, a Parbhuj a cooper, Sitfrfi 

and a boatswain. Justice was administered by a police magistrate, 

meirinho, on £21 lOe. (100,000 rets) with ten messengers; a 

judge, ouvidor, on £21 10s. (100,000 reie) with fire mesaeogers; and 

an appellate jndgej vedor, a doctor of laws, who heard appeus from all 

the jadges of the north coast.^ Of miacellaneona officers there'waa 

a sea bailiff, alcaide do mor, on £2 lOs. (12,000 reis) ; a cnatoma 

atiOTei]ceeipeT,almoaianfe doa almaaent, on £2 8a. (30,000 reia) making's 

adrocate on £4 6«. (20,000 reia) ; an administrator of inteatatra on £3 

16a. (18,000 reia) ; a chief of the night watch on £5 8>. (25,200 

reie) ; and a master builder on £3 IQ». (IS,000 reia). 

In tbe beginning of the seventeenth centory (1607) Bassein was a 
great place for ship-bnilding and had a large trade in timber and 
bnildicg stone, which was as fine and hard as granite, uid was used 
in all the Qoa chnrches and palaces.* In 1612 it was besieged by 
tite Masahn&ns bnt apparently withoat snccess.' 

In 1618 Bassein suffered from a succession of disasters. First it 
was stricken by a terrible disease which few escaped though most 
recovered. All the Jesuit fathers at the college sickened, but only 
one father, Emanael Acosta, the Superior of the College, died. Before 
his death he foretold that the city was about to be visited with a 
grievoos punishment. Scarcely waa he dead (MaylS) when the bW 
clouded, thunder burst, and a mighty wind rose. Towards nightfall 
a whirlwind raised the waves so Mgh that the people, half dead from 
fear, thought that their city would be swallowed up. Many provision 
boata, which were lying at anchor off the shore, were dashed to 
pieces. In the city and in the villages hoosea were thrown down or 
made unfit to live in. The monasteries and convents of the Francis- 
cans and Augustiniana were utterly mined. Tbe three largest 
chorchea in the city and both the house and the church of the 
Jeanits were unroofed and gaped in clefts almost past repair. 
Nothing was more hideous than the destruction of the palm 
groves. Thousands of palms were torn out by the roots, and some 
the wind lifted through the air like feathers and carried great 
distances. The whole was like the rain at the end of all things.* 

> D* Cvolut's Buseiti, 21S- 221. 

■ Fytwd de Uvil, IL 22S Id D» Cnoha'i Svmmn, 140. In 1695 the conmuniLiiit 
ol Aiberi ww ordered to famiih a galley ever; year built at BaMeia (Arch. Port. 
Orient. Fmc. QI. pt.Lp. 610). Baoeia would aaem to have ahared in the great leather 
ttBdaandnuiiiiIactnreof ilippera, for which, ai fubackaa the tenth oentiuyfJIafodl, 
I. SM) Cambay, Sanj^ and Sop&ra were famont. One of the churebM ia aaid to 
1mt« baen built by a man who bad made a fortnne in tlie slipper tiade. Heber'a 
HamtiTe, H. 188. > De Bairoi, Til. SI7. 

' Cordara'aHiatory of Oie Jesnita, YI. IB2. Faria-y-Sonm (Portugneae Alia, m.) thna 
d«Mrib«a this stonn: "In May 1618, aii yean after the aettlement of the Kngliah 
at Bant, ' a feneml and diabolical atorm' occnired in the neighbourhood of Bombaim, 
It b«g»n at Baffin on the 15tb of that month and ooctinned with inch violenoo that 
Che pOMjIe hid themaeKee in oellan, in ooBtinnal dread leal their dwelling ahonld be 
bveUed with the earth; aodat 2^ii.aDe*rUmnake deatroyad many houaaa. Iha 
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Chapter ZIT. Tlua storm was followed hj so complete a fulnre o{ rain that, 

FUoM oflatemt "^ * ^^^ months there was eo grave a scarcity that children were 

openly sold by their parenta to MasalmAn brokers. The practioe 

"^■™' was stopped by the Jesuits, partly by savi ng from their own scanty 

Sutory. allowances partly by gifts from the rich. When the fear of famine 

was still presaing, orders were issned that all should meet in the 

church of the Jesnits ioc prayer. One of the fathers so reproved 

the people for their sins that they threw tliemselvee on the ground 

and filled the charch with th^r groaos. Their prayers were not 

nnheard. The sky was soon covered with clonds, and next day rain ' 

fell HO freely that the withered crops revived.' 

The European travellers of the seventeenth centnry describe 
Bassein as a handsome well fortified town with a convenient 
harbonr, in a country growing mnch rice^ pnlse, and other grains, oil, 
and cocoannts.* The city wall was of stone three miles ronnd with 
three gates, two main gateways one to the east the other to the west, 
and a smaller portal to the soath, and eight bastions, some of them 
nnfinifihed. On the south or sea-side, where there was little risk of an 
attack there was only a single wall. The garrison was (1634) 2400 
strong, 400 Europeans, 200 Native Christians, and 1800 slaves.' The 
city was set apart for the better class of Christians, neither craftsmen 
nor Hindus were allowed to live within the walls. It had wide 
Btraight streets and good buildings round a great square or market. 
The nobles lived in stately mansions, and there were six churches, 
four convents, and two colleges, one belonging to the Franciscans 
the other to the Jesuits. The Jesoit college had five sqoare 
cloisters with cells on two sides, a spacious refectory, a goodly 
charch, and a fine library of commentaries and works on histoiy and 
morals.* The hospitality of these monasteries was famous, and 
made public places of entertainment mmeoessaty. 

In the decay of Portuguese power towards the close of the 
aeventeenth century Bassein suffered considerably. In 1674, 600 
Arab pirates from Maskat landed at Bsssein, aod, unopposed hy the 
Jianio-stmck garrison, plundered all the churches outside of the walls, 
refraining from no cruelty or violation.' In the same year Moro 

•em WM bronght into the d 

the chorehM we» blown oL, , 

thooiud pMmont were killed ; the fiib died in the ponds, and moit of the ohnrchea, m 
the tempest adrHlced, were ntteriy deatioyed. kany veieeli were kiet in the porl 
At Etomoiimiixty Mil of veweU, with their oargoee and aonie uf their orewa, faanderad. " 
Uadna Jonmal, T. 17S. 
1 Cordw«'» HiBtoiy of ti 

131) noljoed th«t m*ny bn ^^ „ j 

befoK^ end in 1670 Ogilby (Atlas, V. 214) epekkj of u esrthqnske, which, in the 
beguminct "f ^e century, had awallowed many honsei, in the room of which nwe bad 
been biailt. 

■ See Mtuidelslo'i Voyagee (1638), 233 ; Thevenot [1666], V. 248 ; and Odlby'i Atlas 
(1670), V. 214. Tavemier (1661) notices that the Indians worehipped the Virgin Hary 
as a representation of Bits, pnlling off their shoes, making many reverences, pntting 
oil into the lamp, and casting money into the box. If the Portagnese had allowed 
them Uiey wonld have anointed the image and offered it fruit. Hanii, II. 379. 

> Ohron de Tis. IIL 248 t Da Gonha's Bassein, 209. 

• Fryer's (197S) New Aoconnt, 74, 7S ; Oemelli Careri (1695) in Chnrehill'a Voyages, 
rv. 191, qnotMl in Da Conha's Basstun, 141. 

■ Onns • Historical Fragments, 46. Fryer notices tbsie Arab inanmoBS. New 
Acooant, TS. 
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jhndit estalilislied biniBelt in Kalydn, &ad forced tlie Portaguese to Chapter HT. 

p«y him one-fourth of the Basseia revennee.* Two years later (1676), pjm,^ oflntorHi. 

Hfair&ji advanced near Bassein, and, in spite of ' some slender ^^ 

hoetility,' fortified a place caUed Sibon {probably SaiwAn),* and in 1 690 BAarani. 

the Harfith^, thongh nnBuccessfally, invested Baasein.' The city Bittorp, 

which had for some time been sufFeriag from the dishonesty of its 

govemoTB, the immorality of its upper classes, the interference of the 

dergyj and the ill feeling shown to unconverted natives,* was abont 

1690 stricken by a pestilential fever or plagne, ' exactly like a bnbo,' 

which, continoing Sb intervals for several years, robbed the city 

of abont one-tlurd of its people.' In the b^pnniog of the 

eighteenth centniy the popnlation was returned at 60,499 eonla, of 

whom 68,131 were Native ChristianB and 2368 Europeans.' About 

the same time it is described as a place of small trade and 

a harboDT for small vessels. According to Hamilton most of its 

riches lay buried Ln the hands of lazy country gentlemen, who 

loitered thmv days in ease, loxuiy and pride, without the least 

sense of their country's ruin.' In 1728 a Portuguese officer, sent 

from Goa to examine the fortifications, foond most of the ontposta 

in a wretofaed state ; the forts and stockades ill-placed and in bad 

rmair ; the gamson short of their proper strength, and the few 

soldiers untaught and nndrilled, useless ezoept as robbers.^ 



_ -il Fiumenta, . 

■ In 1G67 king Philip U. of Spain (1566-1598) oconpUiiied ot th« duhonesty of t 
iptainawholet their forts &dl into dinrc^Air. Da CunhA'i Baawin, U4. Healaowrove 
>toSend«ra ijpunit pnblio morala ahonld bepnnished (Ditto). Tho mlea againit 
■ueoDTcrted nativaa were most atriot. No heathen might be employed except aa • 
' mn, and to none might any friendship or kindneaa be ahovn. So infide) oonld 
rein a pnUic office, and all, every Snnday afternoon, were forced to attend kleutntM 



gnMnn, and to none might any friendship or kindneaa be ahovn. 

•trreia a pnUic office, and all, every Snnday afternoon, were forced b 

Jvaprieat. or,if Uieystaidamy, had to pay a fine of from 4ci. to about li. (1-3 tarsal). 
Dt Cunha'i BMBein, 144 According to Ooez (1603) the perBecntion of the Portagnese 
Made many Hindni, Mntalmtoa and Ftirgii leave their hontea and live in the 
doBiaionB of Shih JahAn where they had liberty of oonacience. He adds, ' Between 
Bawnn and I>aman there are few nativei and the greater part of the villwe Ituida 
B« notiUed,' Da Canha'g Baaaein, 143. Of the interference of the clergy Hamilton 
(17SD)aaya, 'The ohnrch iaperintenda the Oeneral of the North, whish makea his 
goTonmeot both nnean «aif precariona.' New Account, L ISO. 

■ QemetU Careri in Qmrchill'a Voyages, IV. 191. This OQtbreak, apparently the 
' " - ■ •■ •• ■ ITS over a groat part (rf western India. 

„ it years, its viiiblB marks were iwell- 
mn la big as a gr»e or banana behind ihe eara, under the arms and in the gmin, 
KM rednaaa roand the pnpila irf the eyei. In 1689 it broke out with great violence 
■tKiipar 'all attacked widi it gave np hope.' It had been in the Deocan for 
MTetal7aan(UBatakhBba-l-Liibib: BlUot, VU. 337). Near Ooa in 1684 it attacked 
SnlUn Mcaam'a army and carried off 600 men a day (Onne's Hist. Frag. 142) ; raged 
bSorat tor dx yean (1684-1690) (Ovington's Voyage to Surat, 347) ; reduced (1600)the 
Baaih^sarTiian to 35 English soldien (Bruoe'a Annals, III. M) ; was to violent that 
it ant on^ took aww all means of preparing for a good end, but in a few hours in 
Suat, Sunan and llina, carried off whole cityfuJa of people [Cbnrohill, IV. 191); 
Hkd at TitU in Sind (1696) kiUed 80,000 soula (Hamilton's New Account, 1. 123). 
* Da Cnnha'i Baaaein, 145. ' Hamilton's New Account, 1.180. 

■ (%nia. do Tia. I. 31, 32, OI artillery Baasein bad ninety piece* frost three 
to twea^.foar ponndera 27 Of them bronze, 70 mortara 7 of them bronte, and 
•pariaMi of 80 infantry and 12 artery. In Basein port were 21 armed beata ea«h 
withlStolSpieaeatrfordEuuiae. Baawin, 209. In spite of this weakneas the B at e ri n 
nnMeBe«nitoh«v«]DQre>aedtiBMUteasl729. lln 1686 it waa £8046 (Ba. 86,460), 
n 1709 £0787 Ota. 97,370), in 1718 £16,539 (Ki. l,OS,39D), ud in 17S8 t4B,7W 
(Ra. 4^,000). Da Cunba'a BuaoiD, 145. 
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Otapter XIV. Bound the city thas weakened and decayed the M&ritb&s were 
FUoes i^Lttentt gi^ually closing. In 1738 they seized the small fort of Arn&la to 
J^^^ the north of Basaein, and soon after, by occnpying the islands of 

' Tarsova and Dh&r&vi and the creeks between Bassein and the 

™"V* mainland they coo^letely isolated the city, Gioa, diatressed by 

the Mar&thfks, could send no help, and the English at Bombay, for 
years annoyed by the hostility and treachery of the Jesmts of 
Bitodra, refased assistance. On the 17th Febmary 1789 the siege 
of Bassein was begnn, and, under Chimn^ji Appa, B&jir&Vs brother, 
was prised with a skill, courage, and perseverance which no other 
Maritha besieging force has ever shown. Jn spite of the loss of their 
commander, Sylyeira de Menezes, the garrison defended themselves 
with the highest conrage and constancy. Among them the Enropeana 
Eoaght with the most signal bravery, driving back attacks, and by 
midnight sallias harassing the Mar&tha lines. Still the besiegers 
pressed closer, mine after mine was spmng, and in spite of a constant 
fire from hand grenades, musketry and mortars, the wall was breached 
nnder €am Sebastian's tower, and,moQnting on its mins,theMar£tbfis 
gained a position from which they c6nld not be driven. Thsfifarrison, 
blockaded by Angria's Heet and short of food and of powder, with 
the flower of their ofBcers and men dead or disabled, could hold out 
no longer. On the 16th May 1739 they offered to capitulate. The 
terms were honourable. The garrison, auxiliaries as well as regulars, 
were allowed to march ont with the honours of war, and, to such 
of the people as wished to leave, eight days were given to gather 
their property. The loss of the Portugueae was about 800 ; that 
of the MarfLthib, in killed and wounded, about 12,000. Thua 
Bassein fell as falls a stately tree never to rise. No fight had 
been more glorious to the Portugneee ; in none since the days of 
Albuquerque had they earned more unsullied fame.* 

Under the Marflth^ Bassein, with the name of Bijipor or 
BfijirAv's city, continued a place of importance, the head-qnartera 
of the governor of the country from the B&nkot river to Daman.' 
To restore a Hindu population grants of rent-free land were ofiered, 
and a tax was levied for the support of Br^mans who were brought 
to purify the Christians and roake them fit to take their place in 
their old castes.' 

In 1767 the Dutch wished to establish a factoiy at Bassein.* 
Id 1774 the town was taken by the British but soon after waa 
restored to the Mar&th^.' Six years later (1780) Goddord, leading 
his army by land from Surat, arrived {November 1 Sth) before Bassein. 
The fortress was a regular polygon without outworks, but so strong 
aa to require regular approaches. On the 28th November the first 

1 Bom. Qn«r. Bar. IV. 71-B7. 

■D&Oniihft'sBuaein, 140. Dn Perron (1760) myi, 'BzceptQok JhaTaieenno town 
b«ttOT placed for tnde. The fort. In wu-like hutdi, could offer a rtroogmiitMiaa. 
' It ii > regnUr faex^Kon. The tNUrboni cany nine giini on e&ch face, aod thoae in Ui6 
middle have double faces. Many oltheenrtsina are protected by • •qBarebiition, and 
that near the river by maaonry built on the lea. Ot the two gatea the nnth one ia 
open, the ManltbAi have condemned the eonth-iraat gate. The walla might moont 
forty oannon. ' Zend Aveata, L cccliziiT. 

> Da Cnnha'i BaaMin, 140. * Stavorinni, IIL 107. * Mill, lU. 608, 610. 
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bfttter; of six guns and six mortare waa opened at a distance of 900 Clwptar ZIT. 

yards, and on December 9tlL a s&coud battery of nine heavy aunB and jjaM* oflaterwt 

at the same time a battery of twenty mortara were openea at 500 

yards. On the lOth, when a breach waa nearly completed, a condi- kk.*—-.* 

tional offer of surrender waa made but refosed, and next morning the BMorj/. 

garrison aturendered at discretion. On the British side the losa waa 

small.* In 1783, onder the terma of the treaty of Salbii (March 

1782), Basaein was restored to the Mar^th^.^ At the close of 1802 

(December 1 7th) Bfijirdv Peshwa, flying from Teahvantriy Holkar, 

reached Bassein from Snyamdnrg on the Rato^giri coast. Here 

he waa met by Colonel Close and Mr. Elphinatone his AsBistant, and 

on December Slat the Treaty of Baesein was concluded.' To 

oDanre the Peshwi's aafety a field detachment was sent to Basaein, 

and to strengthen the passage from the mainland to Bassein island a 

considemble palm-tree stockade was bnilt at Sopfira.* The Feabwa 

stayed in Baasein till the end of April." 

Under the terms of the treaty of Poona (13th Jane 181 7), which 
waa forced on the British by Bdjiriv's intrigues and failnre to 
supply his contingent of troops, Baasein with the rest of the north 
Eonkan passed to the British. In 1818, the distance between 
the main defences and the want of any aufficient ditch made the 
fort of no militai7 valne. The ramparts were overgrown with 
boahes and scarcely a honae waa habitable. A small detachment 
of troopa was kept in it for some time." In 1824 it was desmbed 
as a considerable place snrronnded by a regular fortification of 
ramparts and bastions, bat without a glacis whidi from the marsh; 
state of the Bnrroanding country was not much wanted. A small 
garrison was stationed in one of the gates, under an English 
condactor of ordnance, and the place was kept locked. Withm it 
was completely uninhabited.^ In 1825 Bishop Heber fonnd it 
perfectly uninhabited, a melancholy display of rained houses and 
diarches covered with a rank growth of trees uid braahwood. 
Bi^p Heber describes the ruina aa of mean architecture, bat 
striking from their lofty proportions and from the singalarity of 
Christen and European ruins in India.^ In 1830 an attempt was 
made to revive indastry in Baasein by starting a sugar mctory. 
A mill was built, but the scheme failed from the death of Mr. 
Iiiogard the promoter. In 1837 Mr. Tanpell found Bassein the 
chJM market town of a petty division with shops mostly held 
by Gujar^ V&nis and a few poor Musalmina^ In 1838 Mrs. 
Postana described it as long forsaken with no inhabitants except afew 
fishermen atid hunters.'*' Since 1838 Bassein fort has remained almost 
deserted. In 1834 a travellera' bungalow was built at a coat of 

I HOI, IV. 309 ; ThomhHi, IT. 191 ; Nurae'i KoDkan, 101. 

*OTut Datt, 4S7, in Nminks'i KonkMi, IN. 

'TVaatiea, KaagtaauaU uid 8>it»da, V. 63 in Nairns, 108. 



_— ■ Report qnoted in NairM, 116. See sIm D* Cnnba'a BaaMin, 210. 

'HamiltoQ'aGaaetteer,!. 145. *NaiTativ«, U. ISO, ISB. 

*l^Ha.Boin. aMg.Soo. VIL 139. » Werten India, L 179, 
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(9upt«r ZIT. £167 (Rs. 1672), and in 1856 a road was carried tliroagh the town 

flMM (rflaterecL *° the laDding place. In 1852 the ruined clinrchofN.S. da Yida was 

tamed intoa sugar factory, and fora time the work and the workmea 

^***''*'' gave some life to the old town. But thu factory did not pay, and has 

been closed, and the old city within the fort is again desolate. 

In 1864 a municipality was established,' indnding besides the 
old fort and most of the modern town which stand in the village 
of Malonde, the survey villages of Dhauli, Sandore and Mulgaon, 
and many gardens and fields between Bassein and Pj,pdi, about a 
mile and a half to the east. Though the oJd city within the fort is 
deeolate, the modern municipal town is busy and prosperous. 
In 1880-81 the municipal income, collected from octroi, house 
and privy taxes and tolls and market fees, amounted to £714> 
(Rs. 7141). The expenditure in the same year was £661 (Rb.6637), 
of which £117 were spent on scavenging, £46 on lighting, and 
£77 on roads. 

The Balvantrflv Hari Ni.ih disponsary, aided by a Govemment 
grant of £173 (R8.1730),a municipal grant of £170 {Rs. 1700), and 
a local funds grant of £60 (Rs. 600) was established in 1872 in a 
house given by Yashvantr&v Balvant N^k, whosa father's name the 
dispensary bears. There is an assistant surgeon in charge, and 
theattendance in 1880-81 was 18,824 out-patients and 43 in-patients. 
There are six vernacular schools, the chief of which, with room 
for 150 pupils, is held in a school-house which was built in 1878 at 
a cost of £560 (Rs. 5601). 

The m&mlatditr's ofBce, which is built on the standard plan, was 
completed in 1869 at a cost of £3553 (Rs. 35,530). The 
subordinate nudge's court is held in what was formerly a private 
dwelling. Close to the new school-honse is a public garden 
which was granted to the municipality by Ooremment in 1877.* 
Opposite the garden stand the Robertson vegetable aai fruit 
markets, with an npper story which is used as the monioipal 
office,' 

Bassein has a good landiag place and a custom housa The 
retnma for the five years ending 1878-79 show an average export 
trade of £51,414 (Rs. 5,14,140) and an import trade of £22,520 
(Rs. 2,25,200). Exports varied from £20,710 (Rs. 2,07,100) in 
1876-77 to £97,480 (Rs. 9,74,800} in 1875-76, and imports from 
£17,295 (Rs. 1,72,950) jn 1876-77 to £33,547 (Rs. 3,35,470) in 
1877-78.* The railway returns show an increase in passengers from 
86,473 in 1873 to 140,837 in 1880, and a fall in goods from 5292 
tons to 3278 tons, 
(AurOa. There are six modern Catholic churches in and near Bassein, The 

> Gov. Ron. sai, Kik March 1S64. > Gov. Bea. 12», astli Febrauj 1877. 

■ The nurketa are called after Mr. Jamei Walker Bobwtacoi, CoUeottw ot Thina, 
18S7-1875. 

• Ilia detwU are : Exports, 1874-76 £78,0M (Hb. 7,80,CMO), IS76-76 £97,480 
(Ba 9,74,800), 1376-77 £20,710 (Rs. 2,07,100], 1S77-7S £33,866 (Ri.3,3S,69^, 1878-79 
£27.007 (R*. 2,70,070) ; Imparts 1874-70 £lO,2i5 (Rs. 1,92,200), 1876-76 £19,176 
(Rs. 1,91,760), 1676-77 £17,295 (Bt. 1,72,950), 1S77>7S £33,547 (Ra. a,H.470lL 
1878-79 £23,305 (Ra. 2,33,550). 
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(^orch of Onr BIsased Lady of Mercy, abont two miles north of the Ohaytar jlIV. 
m&mlatdilT's ofSce, has a coogregatioQ of d74. It was built by plaoetoflnttrMt. 
private Babecription and measareB ninety-fiTe feet long fay fifteen BiasHM 

broad and thirteen high. The vicar haa a honse and draws a ' 

monthly stipend of £1 lis. (R8.17) from the Portugaefle govern- cakka*!. 

ment. A music master playa the violin in church. The Dhaoli 
chojch, aboat tvo miles north of Baseein, is dedicated to Oar Blessed 
Lady of Kemedies, and has a congregation of 3238. It was 
bailt in 1821 at a cost of £1860 (Rb. 18,600), of which £1800 
(Ra. 18,000) wera collected by private aubscription and £60 
[Rs. 600] were granted by Government. It measurea 108 feet long 
by thirty-three broad and twenty-three high. The vicar has a hoaw 
and a monthly Government stipend of £1 9>. (Rb. 14-8). There 
is a parish school attended by obont fifteen pupils. The M&nikpnr 
chnrch, four miles north-east of Bassein, is dedicated to St. Michael 
the Archangel, and has a congregatioa of 800. It was re-built 
in 1851 at a cost of £1500 (Bs. 15,000} which was raised by 
private subscription. It is in good order and meaeures 120 feet 
long by twenty-nine wide and tnirty-siz high. The vicar has a 
bouse and a monthly Government stipend of £1 fls. (Ra. 14-8). A 
music master plays the violin in church; there ia no parish school. 
The Sandore chnrch, three miles novih of Bassein, is dedicated 
to St. Thomas the Apostle, and has a congregation of 1725. 
The side walls were bnilt in the sixteenth century, the chapel in 
1838, and the frontispiece in 1858. The chapel measures twenty- 
five feet long by twenty broad and twenty high, and the body of the 
cbnrch sevent^-siz feet long by thirty wide and twenty-five high. 
The vicar has a house and a monthly Government stipend of 
£1 9s. (Rs. 14-8). There is also a vestry-keeper who gives religions 
instruction, and a music master who plavs the rioHn in charch. 
There is no parish school. The Pili church, about three miles east 
of Bassein, is dedicated to Onr Blessed Lady the Mother of God, 
and has a congregation of 900. It was built in 1840 at a cost of 
£1500 (Rb. 15,000} and measures seventy-five feet long by twenty- 
fchree broad and eighteen high. The vicar has a house and a monthly 
Goremment stipend of £1 9«. (Bs. 14-8). There is a music master 
who plays the violin in chnrch and a panah school with aboat thirty 
pnpila. The P&pdi church, aboat two miles north-east of Bassein, la 
dedicated to Oar Blessed Lady of Grace and has a congregation of 
1294. It measures aboat 102 feet long by forty-five high and 37 
broad, and was bnilt in 1865 at a cost of £1800 (Rs. 18,000) collected 
by private subscription. The vicar has a house and a monthly 
Government stipend of jl 9s. (Rs. I4>8). Th^^ is a violin mastw 
and a pariah school aapported by Govwnment and attended by 
fif^-six pnpila 

Thereare two modem Hindn temples inside the fort, one to HanumSn 
close to the sea gateway and the other to Trivikr&n. Trivikrim's 
temple enjoys a yearly Government allowanoa of £106 (Ra. 1061). 
There are two travellers' r«et-houeeB built by P^rsis, one by Mr. Lavii 
Sor&bji Mhd&Tila in 1780 and the other by Mr. D&dAbh&i and 
Maooherj) " ' " '" 



. .i Pestanji Widia in 1836. 
In 1860 the interior of the fort was leased for Airty yeo^B to 
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Chapter ZZT. Major Littlewoodj whoae widow now holds the lease, her son 
Hmm irflntanft caltinttiiig the fields iiisid». The grsxA of thia lease has made the 
proper preserration of the nuns almoBt impossible.' Except two 
~™''' openings for the landing-place road, and one or two breaches along 

"""""^ the sea face, the old city walla are in fair repair. They are about 

one and a half miles roand, and in shape an irregular decagon, 
built of atone from thirty to thirty-fire feet high, and, except on 
the weat where they are as mach as forty-five, not more than five 
feet thick. At each of the ten comers is a fonr-sided bastion,' and 
in the whole circumference are three entrances, two main double 
gateways, and a postern. Of the two main gateways the Sea Gate, 
■forta do Mar, with massive teak doora cased with iron bara and 
fipikea, is in good repair, but the woodwork of the Laud Qat«, Porta 
do Oampo, is broken. The postern behind the cloistera of the 
Franciscan church was tiiongbt unsafe, and was closed by the 
baation of Sam Sebastian. 

Within the walls are some fenced fields, and the lines of some of 
the old streets may be traced. With theae exceptions the space is 
overgrown with mlms and brushwood. On the land aide are few 
signs of old buildings, but near the middle of the apace are &o 
nuna of the citadel or round central tower, and close togetlier, 
towards the sea, are the remains of six churches and other religiooa 
buildings. Of these some are perfect except that their roo& 
bave gone, of others only the towers are left. The site of others ia 
marked by broken pillars, porches, and cornices, and some are 
shapeless monnda of ruin. All are overgrown with grass, wall trees, 
and thick hanging festoons of climbing plants. Of the absence of 
ruins on the lajid side two explanations may be ofiered, that, as the 
part most likely to suffer crom a land attack, it was never built 
but kept for the growth of grain, or that it was once peopled 
and &11 to ruin during the ravages of the plague at the close of the 
seventeenth century. 

Beginning from the seaside the first object of interest ia the massive 
double sea gateway with its well preserved teak and iron doors, on 
one of which, partly hid by an iron bar, are the words ' The 20th 
November 1 720.' Within the gate, on the left, ia a small temple of 
Hanam^n, On the same side, the building with massive high tower 
and tree-covered walls ia the Cathedral, or Matriz, of St. Joseph. 
Over the door these words are cut in stone : 

'Intharskrieoi, whan the moat UlnstrfoiuSr. Dom Pre! Aleiaoda Itane aw waa 
AMbbUliqp Prinuto uid tbo Berd. F»dTo O^tu Ferain wm4 Tioar, this OktlMdnl 
WM nboUt." 

The towered front and the side walls with arched doorways and 
lancet windows are in fair repair, but the roof is gone and the steps 



1 Mr. W. B. Mnlook, C. S., 24tb Jhhuut 1882. 

* Thair nuuM »re Noma Senhom doa Beniedioa, BeU Hagaa, Sim Thiago, Sam 
Oonfalo, Hadre de DtM, Sam JiXo, Elephants, Siim Padro, Sam Panlo, and Sam 



* 'ThePortngeMnma, No akno di 1601, bkhdo abouisfo pbimaz o illho Sh. Dom 
Pbxi Aiabo db Hkkbzh, ■ Visahio o rs Pbdko Oaltao Pxruki, u BUoaMoA 
KU lUXfiiz. Da Cunba'i KaaMiii, 214. 
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np the tower are decayed. On a black oblong tombstone in the Ch*ptorII7. 
chMioel, to the right of the main altarj are these wordB : Flaws of Iilt«»lt 



At the wQBt end of the.naye, a half-bnried tomb bears tbe name 
' Antonio de Almeida de Sampaio e Sa.' The present boilding seems 
to stand on lie site of the chnrch of St. Joseph, which was bnilt 
in 1546 by the Vioeroy Qom JoSo de Castro under the orders of 
Dom Jofto III. of Portagal.' A plain arched passage between 
tite cathedral and a private house to the right is perhaps a relic of 
the dislike the wives of the old Baaseia nobles had, to be stared at 
on their way to chnrch-' 

Facing the sea, the open space at the end of the street, to the left 
of the sea gate, is the great sqnare or market. Ronnd it are the 
remains of what were once fine bnildings. One of the chief of 
these was the State Konse, where in 1675 'the Governor convocated 
the nobles every morning upon consnltation, in which they all stood^ 
a chair not being allowed the Governor though gouty, and where 
towards evening they met to game.'* The ruined doorway beyond 
the market belongs to the castle or roond citadel. On either side 
of the door were two pillars of which only the Corinthian capitals 
are left. Above, are a Maltese cross, a coat of arms, a sphere, and 
the date 1606. Inside of the gate the whole space ia strewed with 
mins. To the left, along a path choked with shrubs and fallen 
stones, toe the mins of a bastion with the oldest inscription in 
Bassein : 

' Tbs first C^r***" who bunt thla fortreis wu Q«c(d» de 8a> bj oommuid of 
Uw 0<»«ntor Bano da Oimlu in ths yeKT ISSe." 

These mins are said to have been older than the Portngnese, 
and to have been the ' place of resideace of the Moors to whom it 
belonged." Further back heaps of rubbish and one or two doored 
and windowed walls are all that remain of the palaces of the 
General of the North and of the Captain of Bassein.' A little 
behind the gate of the round citadel, and near the end of the 
street that leads from the sea-gate along the wall, are the mins of 

' He Latin miw, ' Petri Oalvani tbcflvu hoc Qin sixn kt auxtt hoc tbarbuta 

iJLCENT FAMmj IITDOX OSSA SCFUICHBO. ObIIT OOS 19 MaBTO ANNO 1618.' 

Da Cunlu'i BMaein, 215. The king allowed tbe Vioeroy to anpportUievioar and 

' inta, from a mm ot £112 {3000 parddot) forroerly «pent oil MvRalmftn 
In 1634 the church ataS wu a vicar, foni canoiiH, tvo ohoir boyt, • 



treaaarer, four aingerB, and one player. The yearly cost ^'"i fo' astablishment 
£36 (666 parddot) ; for ornament, cloth, palm leaTea, and flowers £2 5a. (60 
parddot) ; and for candles £3 7«. i^Oparddoi). 

■ Da Conha'a Basaein, 246. * Fiyer'a New Aaccnmtr74. 

• The Pratugnese nms, ' Ho PBUniao cuttak Qm Bnincou wta iortalbi ioi 

aASCIA Dl BA PDK MANDASO DO QoVKRNADOR NtTNO DA CUHHA ERA OB 1536.' Da 

Cnnfaa's Bassein, 217. • Bocarto (1634) in Chron. de Tis. HI. 243. 

' I>a Cnnha's Basaein, 216. Of the jail that once stood oear the Captain's palace 
aottang is left bot a slab with a worn writing to be seen near the travellers' 
hingalow oatnde of the fort. The writing mns, ' Pero da Silva beitui Ticeniy 
and Em dias da Cnnha Captain of this fortress, the city of Bassein, Dom tioa 
d'AUiaida, FrMieisoo Pereira, .... and Alvaro Coelho caused this jail to be bnilt, 
which W»a completed while Andre Salema was Captain and Antonio Tdee, 
Triabm .... Aldermen. The date is gone. It mnst have Wn between 1S3S and 163ff. 
Da Onoba's Bassein, 236. 
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Chaptar XZT. ft ^^7 Iai^ building eapposed to be tlie toaae of the Captain or 
-. ofintBtMt '^^ Conrt of Jnstioe, bnt more probably tbs Chnrch and CtniTeDt of 

(he Aagnatiniana. 

The portico, whicb is approacbed by a flight of five deep Bte;>a, ia 
supported by four pillars which divide the entrance into three arches 
lading into the Testibule. In the background are the PortngDeaef 
royal arms and some worn devices. Two inscribed stones have 
fallen, one from the architrave the other from the tympanom. The 
writing on the architrave mna, 

■ Thia portal wna boUt daring tlio corammeiit of th« TloMor Dom WfiMl d« 
n'oTonhK, Oomit of Llnhaiei, uid on It St. Frukola XaTlsr WH plaowl aa pktnm 
ofthecdty. The loth Bbr leSV 

The writing on the tympanam runs, 
* 'nrhm OftapAT da Kello da lElruida voa Oaptaln of ths atty, ind Oonoalo 
OoeUio dft Suva, Fero Terreira, and Imo Bote Soohado and oUut ofBoer* wars 
UdertiWB, rail* portaL vhitih (ckiIc Bt. Xa*l«r aa Its pation, waa bolll In tho Tsar 

Kext to the palaoe are the ruina of the factory, the residenoe of 
the factor who waa second in rank to the Captain. Close by are 
the rains of a very large building apparently a granary. Sepuated 
from the palace of the General of the North by the large oblong 
spaoe of the old palace garden, are the Chorch and Hospital en 
Pity. The HOBpital, which faces the wall on the river side, is a 
long massive pile with a large sqaare ooortyard sorroonded by a 
beaatifal cloistered arcade. The chnrch though Bmall had a 
handsome front of finely dressed stone and delicately wronght pillars. 
Above the door is a stone escntcheon with a beantiful Maltese crosa 
in the centre, and, on either side, a dragon with a roll in its month. 
Inside the church are two tombstones, a large one with the worda, 
'The grave of Po. Cabral de Navaia and of his son P. Hieronimo Po. 
Gabrai and his hairs.' ^ The other stone has only a few letters.* 
The Bassein hospital, a very old institution, was endowed by the 
Porti^aese goremment with a monthly allowance of £5 is. (140 
parddos) and a grant of £17 (79,200 rets) to hay rice for the poor, 
if ot fu from the entrance of this chnrch is a modern Hindn temple 
of MahMer. Parallel to this is the chnrch of Nossa Seshora da 
Vida, It is one of the oldest chnrcbes in Bassein, and in 1695 was 
mentioned by Qemelli Careri as adorned with three good altars. 
The modem building in the nave of the chnrch is the sugar refinery, 
which after a few years of ill success was closed in 1874. In a 
grave opened when digging the foundations of the sugar refinery 
were found the bones of a man and horse evidently buried together.' 

* The Portngneae raoa, * GovntNiNDO o utado iu Ihhia o Yicb-xbi pom Hraun. 

PI NOKOKKA CODDI DB LarSAKES, St nZ EBTB portal, KK O QQAL 81 POS POK 

Fadbohro d'ista cidadx a Bax FitAifciBoo Xattbb. a dsb di Maio 1631. 
*The Ftrtagaeaa nina, ' SxNDO CAprtAO d'bita ciOAiia Gaspar di Hello d« 

HlKAMDjt, S VaRSADOSBS GONCALO COKLHO DA SiLVA, PEBO PIBKBIKA, X JOAO BOTO 

Haohapo oom on ha» omoiABS a rot s'btb (Fobtai:.!) A SamXavhb, quz 

«aBCPA»BO.... XONOASirODSlSSl. 



■ Tha FortiupeM mna, ' Ssfoltoka pi FC Cabral pb Navaib I PI tBtr FO. 
^ BiBoiniioFO-. Oabralb nus hbrpkisob. Da Cunha'a BuMia, 296. 
*Th«k " 

a 1781 tt Twm 



inO*niaD7. ThainetiMof laadniB hia cbarger aftar aaoffloar'abiwii probdblf a 
relio of the older custom. See Tylot^ Primitive Cnltore, I. 4Sa. 
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To ibe right ol the ehorch of Nosea Senhora da Vida, the ohapel Chapter XITt 
which was lately used as a sugar warehonae, is prohably the church jj^^, ofLitenrti 
and monaatery of the Hospitallers, a poor aad modem (1681) order 
which never rose to werith or power in Baasein.' •■■w™ 

A little beyoQcl, in Eront of the square, are the reins of &e 
Church and Monastery of the Jesuits. The church front ia the 
handsomest piece of architecture in Basseio. It has a noble arch, 
columns with Anted shafts and Corinthian capitals, and the 
monogram I.H.S. and a cross scolptured on the lintel and above 
the pillars. Attached to the church are the ruins of the college 
overgrowa with climbing plants and wall trees, bnt still firm and 
in good order. The date over the door (1636) moat refer to 
repairs. The foundation of the Church and Monastery were laid 
in 1546 by Fr. Malchior Gonsalves, a close friend of St, Xavier, 
by whom the Jesuits had, in the year before, been established at 
Bassein. Between 1573 and 1588 great nambers were converted^ 
and in the latter year no fewer tluua d400 Hindus were baptised 
in Bassein church. After 1560 there was a commissaiy of the 
inqaisition at Bassein. In the seventeenth centnry the Jesuit 
boildings were the finest in Bassein. Fietro della Talle, in passing 
down the coast (March 1628),^ sopped with the Jeaoits from whom 
he received much courtesy. Fryer (1675) speaks of a goodly 
ehorch, a spacious refectory, and a college of polite structure, with 
fine square cloisters and side cells above stairB as well as below. 
In the portico was a copy of Michael Angelo's picture of the 
Besorrectioji.' Tweoty years later the cbarch and the three chapels 
are described as richly gilt. Their garden had some European 
froits, among them figs and grapes that ripened in December and 
March.* 

In the nave of the church nearthe chancel are two grave stones, one 
with the Portuguese inscription, ' The grave of Isabel de Aguiar, 
a widow lady, the noble helper of this college. Died on the 24& 
January 1691.'' The other runs, 'The grave of Dona Filipa da 
Foneeoa, a widow lady, the noble helper of this church to which she 

fare dming her lifetime all she possessed. She died on the 20tli 
oly 1628.« 

A little beyond the rains of the Jesuit buildings is the Franciscan 
chnrch of the Invocation of Santo Antonio, the oldest and one of 
the largest religious buildings in Bassein. The arched ceiling of 
the chief chapel with elaborate mouldings is still fairly preserved. 
The great arch near the chapel of the baptismal font is in good 
order, aud the corridor round the cloisters on the four sides of a 
Bqoare courtyard is fairly preserved. Unlike most Bassein 

> It i« (inS) no poor that it out nuintaiii bnt three (riw*. Oemelli Cueri in 
OumhUl, IT. 192. * Viaggi, in. 131. 

• Fijer'a Hew Aocomrt, 7*, • Gemelli Carori in ChnroliiU, IV, 192, 

* The PortngiuM nuw, 'Sifitltuki di Ibabel di Aouuh, dona Viova, maiavM 
miFSTOK* Dcsn oollmho. Palucco a 24 de Jambiko anno db 1591, 

' TIm Portagaeee jm, ' Sxfui.tuka dm dona Fojpa da Foshsca, dova Tiuva 

Dmon BEHVKITORA DISTA lORUA, A QtrXH EM SUA VUU DKD TDM QDANTO TtSBA 

Valmcmo a mm db Jclbo da bra db 1628. 
B 1064—6 
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QupterZIT. bnildingB, the Franciscan charch is of dressed stone, and boa 
PImh (^Intflrest ^^*"' ^° ''* Btaircases, arches, windows, and door posts. One well- 
built staircase is still in good order. There was a monaBtoiy as 
BuMDn. ^gi] j^g ^ church, and the ruins of both can be traced. This was the 

" centre church of the great missionary Pr, Antonio de Porto, who, 

between 1530 and 1540, established many churches in Bassein and 
Sd.lBette. About 1550, when the Jesuits first appeared, the power 
of the Franciscans was mnch reduced by dissensions and schisniB. 
Among the tombstones in the nave and chancel one has the words 
' {The tomb of ) His Mq^esty's Councillor, who died on the 24th 

August 1558, and of his wife Dona Luiza da Silva, and his heirs.'' In 
early times the Franciscans bad much support from the state, and 
even as late as 1634 there were thirty Franciscans while there were 
only fifteen Jesuits, ten Dominicans, and eight Augustine. 

It was here that St. Francis Xavier staid during hig three abort 
visits, one in 1544 and two in 1548. In 1695 Gemelli Careri 
noticed that, contrary to the custom of India, the church had many 
chapels.' 

To the right of the Franciscan ruins, almost between them and 
those of the Jesuits, are the ruins of the Dominican charch and 
monastery built in 1583 under the invocation of Sam Qonfalo. Of 
the church, the walls and tower and a little of the peaked roof near 
the chancel are still standing, and the chief chapel with its 
beautiful arch is in good order. On the gospel side of the altar 
is the mined tomb of the patron, with a scarcely legible epitaph. 
In 1695 it had three well-adorned altars opposite the great gate.' 
The monastery, which was once famous for ita dormitoiy, is now a 
ruin. 

The road between the Dominican and Franciscan mias and the 
fort wall leads to the bastion of Sam Sebastian with the blocked 
postern. The inscription stone lies neglected near the land gateway. 
It runs, 

' DurfnK tba Teisp of the most hiah utd matt taigbij Kins Sam Jomd of 
Fortunl, the third of this nuae, omd whon D. Afciiuo de Naronha, loa of Ui« 
Huquls of Vlll» BOKl, mw Vloeroy, uid Wmaaiaeo de Bm, Oftptain of t&« fort 
end Qlty of Begel, this button, nuned Sun Sebutlen, wu bull! on the SOtad 
VebruMTj 1S64.** 



' The Portngnese ii ' E do cohsblbo di rca iii.QKni.DK, F*lbctiu mm St dm 

AgOBTO SB 1668, GDI SUA HOLHBS, DOHA LOIZA DA SiLV* ■ SBCS IBDinKW.' Of Othoi 

epitaphi there are in one of the side chxpela to the left of the hi^ alter, ' Hera itttt 
DonA Francisca de Miranda, wife of Manoel de Melo Perein, foonder of thia chweL 
and her daughter Dona Ines de Melo and her grandson Laia de Melo. She i£ed 
aa the 10th NoTember 1S06.' Near the centre of the bnilding ii another, 'The 
arave of Dona Giomar d' Azaiar, widow of Alvaro ds Lemoe, may he ba with 



Died on the 4th Man£ of 96. Is hers and her son'*.' In a third ohiapel 
I ri^t of the chancel is an insoriptioti, ' This graTe stone was plaoed b;^ Dona 
Pra de Berredo over the grave of her husband, Antonio Telee de Heoetet, who 



o the ri^t of the chancel is an inscription, ' This grave stone was plaoed b;^ I 

*Ta de Berredo over the grave of her husband, Antonio Telee de Heoetet, 

died on the 26th October 1676. This grave wse bought by Manoel de Carvalhar 



Pereira and his heirs. Our Father. ' Close by is, "This grtve belongs to Baltaiar 
Freire da Camara, daughter of Dona Simoa Freire. Died on the I(t November 
1601.' In the first chapel to the left of the main altar are the words, ' Grave of Bento 
da CotU and bis heirs.' Da Cnnha's Bassein, 238-240. 

• ChnrohiU, IV. IB. • ChoiehiU, IV. 192. 

* The PortDgaeae runs, ' Rbihamdo bo hdio Alto x kutto fodikoso an D. JoAit 
DB PORTCOAI. 3 PBm irolU^ X OOTBHHANIN) A IflDTA O TtVB-BBI, D. AjOnO Dm 
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It was through this faaation that the Mar&thAs forced their wa; C!hapt«r XVf. ' 
into the city in 1789. A few yards from the bastion is a modern w--.- (rfTnUmL 
En^iBh tomb with the words, ' Here lies the body of ... . Durham, 
wife of Andrew Durham, Surgeon, who departed this life in ... ' B*wa». 

On the outer side of the wall loading from the poatem are the 
minfl of the pier. Inside of the wall a passage is said to run to the 
river. Bnt the air is bad and pats oat lights, and the passage has 
nerer been explored. 

On both sides of an old street, nearly parallel to the new highroad 
which leads along the middle of the fort to the sea gateway, are the 
remains of the nobles' mansions. Of the stately dwellings, ' rraoed 
with covered baloonies and large latticed or oyBter-ehelT windows," 
only Bh^>eles8 heaps of broshwood'Covered stones and mortar remain. 
On the Mar&tha conc^aest most of the rich families retired to GK» 
and almost all have since died oat.' The only trace of luxury is 
an ornamental baUi-room of hard cement studded with shells and 
pieces of porcelain. In this quarter of the town is an inscription 
too confused to be translated.' Near these old mansions, iu a 

D&re overlooking the road,, are the rains of the Angostin Chapel - 

Nossa Senhora de Annunciada. The front is double arched, the 
walla and side windows of the chancel are well preserved, and parts 
of a vaolted roof with painted mouldings remain.* 

BelA'par Fort, on an island of the same name about a mile long Bnlm Foir, 
and somewhat less than a mile broad, commands the entrance to the 
Panrel river abont five miles west of Panv^. It was described by 
Captain Dickinson in 1818 as about 400 feet from north to south, 
and divided midway, its breadth being about half its length. Near 
the north point, on a rising ground about seventy-fi.Ve feet high and 
about 800 feet from the river, were the rained remains of a battery, 
part of which supported the roof of an old guard-room. On a 
somewhat lower point of land, nearer the mouth of the river, were 
the remains of another battery like the first, supporting an old roof 
on mther side of which were the ruins of a breast work. Both 
batteries were under cover of the fort guns. Except the north 
gateway and two round towers oa the south face, the fort works 
were utterly ruinous. The works, including wretched parapets from 
two to fonr feet wide, were nowhere more than eight feet thick and 
varied from mz to twenty feet high. The facing orrevetmeot of part 
of the works was destrOTod by violent rain in 1818. flzcept a low 
hat and a low mined well, whose water lasted only a short tmie after 
the. rains, the interior of the f(ni showed nothing bat ruins. The 



NosoiTHA iiLHo DO Mj£Q<r^ Dz Vnj.1 Bbal, bekdo Fiuyouco db Sa. capitao 
nnrA raKTAUZA x cidadi db BifAi, nifDou bti BAi,DABTa, rut Noxa Sam 
Skkastlam, aos 22 dias do mh dk FavsasiEO bra ISH ahnob. 
1 Fryw (1B75), Naw Aooonnt, 74. ■ Da CohIm'b Buum, 149, 2S4. 

* The PortDgiisae words are, ' Ebtas Ca«ar S | Eaka Batkadi | oam Eapaob I 
8AB..HOAaa Di 1 1617. PoK HA I Dado DO DOOM | bdo BtJuruO | MakkooioakI 
Dos; Oloi ... a I ... I ... I ... I 20 .. . I NiALFUAC | azlaodxli I a 
■iin.oi>. I Ajbt. ... BcnsoMO t Baoia unitM \ cak vamiuii ' 

TFItO i vrOBBU-ADUO I . 

• Da Cnnlu'i Bmmui, 347. 
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Ckiiptat ZZT- harbour, ftbont fiftj-fire feet from the fort, was defended by a low 
FlMMf oTlBtoreit. ^'^ rannin^ along the top of the rirer bank. In the waJl were 
two towers the better placed of which was about twenty feet high, 
BwUxuK Fort. ^^ f^^^^ ^^^ height and capacity waa a Httle fort in itself. The 
battery above was excellent and roofed, A store room of the same 
size underneath the ground floor was formerly used as a prison. 
The enclosure was entered by a gate and had at one end a battery 
much like the other two, and lake them commanded by the fort 
above. 

Under the Portuguese BeUpor isle was one of the seven divisions 
sabject to Baasein the capital of the north. It included Panechana 
with thirty villages, Cairana with seventeen villages, and 8abayo 
with sevei^een villages.' In 1781 a British resident was stationed 
at Bel&par and in 1817 (23rd June) it was taken charge of by 
Captain Charles Gray.* 
Bainvr. Bha'ndup in Silsette, four miles aonth-west of Th&na, with, in 

1881, a population of 884 souls, has a railway station and a post 
office. The railway traffic returns show an increase in passengera 
from 28,988 in 1873 to 61,664 in 1880, and in goods from 126 to 
143 tons. It is the nearest railway station, about four miles, to 
Tulsi lake. The Kanheri caves lie abont two miles beyond Tulsi, 
but the road from Borivli station on the Baroda railway though not 
BO pretty is shorter and easier. 

Id 1 803, on payment of a quit-rent, the East India Company granted 
the major part of Bh^dup and parts of twoother villages to Mr. -Luke 
Ashbumer, alderman of Bombay and editor of the Bombay Courier. 
In 1817 Mr. Ashbumer sold the estate, together with the contract 
for supplying G-ovemment rum, to his manager Mr. £d,^iBii Minekji 
Ashbomer for a sum of £50,000 (Bs. 5,00,000).' Iq1S32 machinery 
was brunght from England to work the distillery and in that year 
about 100,000 gallons of rum are said to have been supplied to 
Govemment.* In 1857 Government stopped the mm contract, and 
the distillery ceased to prosper and was closed in 1878.* It was 
reopened in 1879-80 but has again been closed. 

Near BhAndap is the Povai estate now a wHdemees with rained 
wells, condoitB and walls. About fifty years ago it was well known 
for its experimental farm. In 1829 Mr. Fr&mji Eav&qi, a rich 
Bombay merchant, bought the villages of Povai, Tirandaj, Kopri, 
8&ld, Paspoli, and Tung&ve formerly held by Dr. Soott, a botanist 
and skilful gardener; and in 18S3-34 added two villages Kanjur and 
Yikhroli to the estate and spent large sums in sinking wells and 



■ Da Canhm'i Bukul, 206. Paneohftiu ii iMvbftbly FuiTel, CurMia ia Ebume 
ri|^t milei noTth of BeUpnr, SkbaTO ia SUh&bUi close to Bali^tar. BeUpor ia 
tw^p* BeUwalmentioiied (1070) MMi European Konkann^t. Bird'a MirU-i-Ahnudi, 
129. • Hr. W. R Mnlock, 0.8. 

iti. KhAiahedji KAvaaji, tli« preaaat proprietor of the Bhimdnp eaUta, pftjs 
' ■■ ■ of £233 K- '" ""*"' 



ament a jt*Aj qnit-rent 
r. aB.Patel. 
■ Mr. Bell, in hia Ezoim S«port of lat October 

tmtnimMM quMnUtj of liquor found ' 
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intTodQcing ezoticB.* la 1837 the villages were conveyed to him in Cluipt«r XIT. 
fee simple, burdened with the charge of maintaining a reeervoir in pi---, rfibtiKMt. 
Doncan Itoad, Bombay. Since his death (1851) and the death of his 
wife the estate has been the subject of family dispntes, and ia at Bausvr. 
prssent managed by a receiver nnder the orders of the High Court. 

A copper-plate foond near Bhdndup, about 1835, records the 
grant by ChhittarAjadev SilhAra in a.d. 1026 (8. 948) of a field in 
the village of NouFj the modem Nanra, two milea north of 
Bh^dup. Other villages mentioned in the grant are Gomvani, the 
modem Govhan, and Gorapavallij perhaps on old name of Bb&ndup. 
The boundary of the field to the north and east fvae a main road, or 
rdjapatka, which apparently ran irom ThAna much along the line 
of the present Bombay -Thina road.' 

Bliavangad is a mined fort 188 feet long by seventy broad, ^r^"' 
near the village of Khatali four miles sonth of Kelvi Mihim. It ia 
overgrown with mango, jack and cashewnat trees, and has A large 
Tock-cut hollow for storing grain and a cistern with five feet of 
water. In 1862 it had water and supplies, bat the walls were bo 
mined that they added nothing to the natnral strength of the place. 

Bha'yndar in SfUsette, thirty miles north of Bombay and five Bttlnnu*, 
Bonth-easb of Bassein, with, in 1881, a population of 1901, is a port 
and a station on the Bsroda railway. Perhaps this rather than 
Bhiwndy is the origin of Binda, Ptolemy's name for the Bassein 
creek. The station traffic returns show an- increase in passengers 
from 33,455 in 1873 to 47,226 in 1880, and in goods from 2627 to 
19,770 tons. Most of Uie salt from the extensive Rai Mnrdha 
Bait-pans, abont three miles to the west, is sent by rail to northern 
and oentral India. 

The Christian population of 540 has a church dedicated to Oar 
I^y of Naaaretn. It was built by the Portuguese, meaanres 
101 feet by 52 and 20 high, and is in good repair. Formerly the 
inrieet's house was in the chapel, but this was given up in 1866 and 
a new house built for the vicar. The vicar draws £1 10s, (Bs. 15) 
a month both from the British and the Ooa governments. A music 
maeter plays in the chnroh ohoir ; thero is no parish school. 

Bhivgad or Bhihqad fort in Gaurkamat village, three miles tetvOAD 

east of Earjat, stands on a hill 500 or 600 feet high below the great ^^' 

spur of DhiLk. The walls aro ruinous and there are two or three 
water cisterns, 

Bbiwndi or Bhihdi, north latitude 19° 19' and east longitude Bhiwwm. 

73° 9', the chief town of the Bhiwndi sub-division, with, in 1881, a 
popolation of 13,837, Ues between the Kamr&ri creek and the Agra 
road. It is divided into two chief portions, each forming a separate 
Bttrvey village, Bhiwndi proper and Kiztimpnr, which may be roughly 
said to lie, the former to the west and the latter to tlw east of t!be 
Leodi creek which here runs into the Kamv^. The Kamv&ri ia tidal 
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CliAptCT UV. (or a mile above the town, where a dam wag built in 1 845-46 by 

naou of bttareit ^^l^l>'^ Garboli of Bosaein at a cost of from £500 to £600 

Bmwim (^ 5000-Ils. 6000). After mmiiag westward for seren or eigbt 

^ miles the creek joins the large Bassein and Th&na croek at Kerne 

Deve. B7 the Agra road Bhiwndi is thirty-two miles north-eest of 

Bombay and six north of Ealy^, the nearest railway etation.' 

Of the whole population, 8057 were Hindus, 5742 Mnaalm&ns, 
and thirty-eight P&rsis. The Mnsalm&o popoli^on consists chiefly 
of the part-foreign class of Konkani Mn^m&na, who from the 
vigour of the loc^ rice trade are more prosperous than in any other 
town in the district. 

The chief industries are weaving, rice cleaning, and oil making, 
and the chief articles of trade are rice, dried fi^ doib., grass, aim 
wood. 

In I860 the value of the Bhiwndi trade was estimated at from 
£300,000 to £350,000 (Ra. 30,00,000-R3. 35,00,000). Of thia 
about £250,000 {Ra. 25,00,000) went to Bombay, from £60,000 to 
£60,000 (Ba. 6,00,000. Be. 6,00,000) to the Deocan, and £30,000 
to £40,000 (Bs. 3,00,000 - Bs. 4,00,000) were disposed of in the 
town and neighbouring villages. Besides local suppliea of rice, 
wood, and salt worth from £100,000 to £110,000 (Bs. 10,00,000- 
Bs. 1 1,00,000], the chief articles of traffic were oil, linseed, and cotton 
from central India and the Deccaa. The through traffic has almost 
entirely passed to the railway and much of the local trade now 
finds its way to Bombay by Kalyin.* 

Bhiwndi creek is narrow and shallow in parts. In ordinary tides 
no boats of more than twenty tons and in spring tides of more than 
forty'two tons cui reach the town. The sea tmde returns (or the 
five years ending 1878-79 show average exports worth £111,608 
(Rs. 11,16,080) and imports worth £54,280 (Ra. 5,42,800). Biporta 
varied from £101,255 {Bs. 10,12,550) in 1877-78 to £108,840 
(Bs. 10,88,400) in 1878-79, and imports from £47,574 (Rs. 4,75,740) 
in 1874-75 to £61,929 (Rs. 6,19,290) in 1878-79.' 

Its position on a navigable stream on the direct line of traffic 
through the Thai Pass must have made Bhiwndi an early centre of 
trade. The word is perhaps preserved in Binda, Ptolemy's (160) 
name for the Bassein creek. 

In 1542, in a treaty with the Portuguese the rulers of Ahmednagar 
engaged not to allow pirates to pass by Kaly^ and Bhiwndi 
to Bassein.* In 1570 Bmwndi is mentioned as a place of trade 

' Hie iD*d fnun Kiljia to Bhiwndi haa lately bam put ia eioallaDt repair. Soma 
fifteen or twBDtjimkll pony cuts hkTa been DUtde on t£e Nitik pattani aDdaathejr 
can go from the Kone urrj to Bhiwzidi in abont half an hour they have began to 
dilTs off ths old boUoek oarta. Mr.W. B. Hulook, C. 8. 

* Mr. B. Lawrence, C. 8. 

■ The defaula are i Bxporti, 1874-76 Aloe,35S{!U. 10,«S,SM), 1876-76 £188^367 
(Ba. 18,88,670), 1879-77 £108,246 (Ba. 1083,400), 1877-78 £101,355 (Ba. 10,12,660), 
and 1876-79 £108,840 (Ba. 10,8^400) ; Import*, 1874-76 £47,674 (Ra. 4,76,740), 
187fr-76 £61,188 (Ba. 5,1I,«80), 1676-77 £l«,818 (Ba. 4,88,180), 1877-78 £61,BM 
(Ba. 6,18,940), and 187S-79 £C1,92B (Ba. 6,19,9M). 

* CeUefM) Fn«mentoi Ineditw, T-S; 119. 
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with Gt^ar&t.' In 1636 the Emperor ShlUi Jah&n ceded the CluiptwZXT. 

province of KEily&n-BhiwDdi to Bijdpnr.' In 1690 the Bhiwndi piuet of bttWHt. 

Naw&h, Mohtahair KhAn, whose fine tomb stande on the edge of 

the Shenfile lake at £al7fln, is mentioned as baring rarwed the HnraDi, 

Portngaese territories,' and in 1 750, under the name Bimhri, Bhiwndi 

is noticed as the head of 463 villages with a revenne of £101,838 

{Kb. 10,18,380).* In 1789, aooording to MarAthi records, the 

Bhiwndi sab-diyisiou yielded an estimated yearly revenue of £24,1 77 

(Bb. 2,41,770).' . From 1817 when it passed into British hands 

until 1835, a native infantry regiment was kept at Bhiwndi, and 

from 1836 nntil the redaction of the Veteran Battalion in 1860, a 

considerable detachmeot: of that corps nnder the command of a 

European officer was stationed at Bhiwndi. The military camp lay 

to the east of the town on somewhat rising gronnd which is stiil 

locally known as the 'Camp.' In 1837, during the Mnharmm 

festival, April 14th to 18th, a somewhat serions riot took place 

between the Hindns and MnsalminH. The Hindu festival of K&u'a 

birthday, or Rdmnavmi, fell on one of the Muharram days and the 

Mnhammadans gave out that they wonld allow no idol procession. 

Bad blood was aroused and the Mohammadans, who were tbo 

stronger party, sacked several temples and beat several Hiodns. 

The rioting was stopped on the 18th A'pril by the arrival of an 

assistant magistrate with a small detachment cd the Regiment of 

Native Infantry then stationed at Th^a. Two hundred and fifty 

MnsalmSus were arrested, of whom forty were tried and twenty-one 

convicted and sentenced to terms of imprisonment vaiying from 

one to ten years. Though there has been no breach of the peace 

since 1837, the ill-feeling between the two classes remains and daring 

the Mnharram special police arrangements are always required. 

The old military dispensary is now the snhordinate jndge'a 
court. On the camping ground there are two Enrope&n tomba and 
several more on the margm of the big reservoir to the south of the 
road that leads into t£e town. All are in good repair, bnt the 
inscriptions are much worn.' The chief Musalmin remains are a 
tomb in honour of Sh^ Hnsain K&deri, a minister of king All 



1 ffird'i Mirit-i-Almudi, 120. * Oruit Daff'i Mmrftthlt, 63. 

* O ChMD. ds TU. II. S2 ; Nainu'i Konkan, 87. 

* TieffisnthBleT, Dea. His. et Oecg. I. SOB. * Wkring'i Eiilory of the Mankthte, 33S. 

* Tba iiiM^ttioii on the British tomb irini, ' Hacred to the memory of Cteorge, mtknt 
■on of Lieat. K. SatherlMid of the lit Battery, 7th Ragt. N.I., who died at Bhiwndi 
on the Slat December 1820, aged C months.' Another on a tomb between th« 
UiuabniB cemeton mi4 « reaerroir lonth of the Ealy^ road nina, ' Sacred to th« 
■MniovyofCapt ^. WkteriooPreacott, Uteof theN.V. Battalion, and oo mm a n di M 
this •tatioi), Bhiwndi, where he died 3rd Deoember 18S7, aged 48 yeara. Bom IStS 
9nDe ISlff. Thia tomb ia ereoted by hi* friendi as a mark of erteem and reapeok' 
A tliird new thia haa, 'Herelieth. the body of Charlea Sutton Ganawajr, aged IS 
inoiitba. Obit 6th Smitember 1828. Thii tunpla tomb waa erected by hia bereaTed 
parent*. " Whoevw ihall hiunUe himaelf he ahall reoeiTe mat eatataa in heaven." ' 
Anotbermni, 'To the memory of Charlea Angutna, the beloved ekild of Mr. and 
Ur*. AndJiuL who died at Bhiwndi ot) the 2fit£ Angnat ISSO, aged S year* 9 months 
and lOdwa. Anotherrana, 'To the memory <tfB>naIaabel and Angelina Soaan, the 
beloTod c£ildrea of lb. C. Andiiut, ApoUteoary. The fonnar died I8<£ Deoember 18S7. 
igeill montha.and the Utter SOU Ootober 1867, aged 7 fean 7 montiia and 18 day*.' 
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CbftptorZIT. AdileluUi of Bii&par, who died in 1665 (1076 i,b.)} The tomb was 

PlMMoflntflTMt. completed in 1711 (1125 a.h.) byShih Husain's daughter's grandson 

narantT, ^J^ Kntfe-ud-din Ssjjadah Naehin. Beside the tomb ia a fine 

*■ reoerroir, and a short way south a small bat deep well of good 

water.' There are four chief moscines, J&ma, Kadgya, Dongarkar^ 

and BhnBtirmala all of the Sonni sect. Besides these there are a 

Meman mosque and two Momin mosques, one for the Sunnis and 

one for the Shi^. None of these mosqaes hare any Government 

allowance. Besides the tomb of Mokri, a Mosalm&n saint to whom 

TOWS are paid in seasons of drought, there is a large dargdh of 

Imimsha All, with a yearly fair, uras, in May-June (Vaithdkh) 

attended by about a thousand people. There are fifteen Hindn 

temples, bat none of any special size, age, or holiness.^ 

The GoTemment buildings are the sub-judge's court formerly 
a military dispensary, the toiLnilatdar's office built in 1844 on the 
site of the Feshw&'s palace one or two towers of which can still be 
traced, and a public works rest-house off the Bombay-Agra road^ 
400 yards east of the town. Bhiwndi has also a dispensary which 
was started in 1866, a post office, aud one English, two Musalmfin, 
and three Mar&thi schools. There is also a Mabammadan college 
attended by about 20 or 25 pupils, who are taught Arabic and 
' Persian. The college is supported from funds contributed by the 

Koukani Mnsalm^ns of Bhiwndi, and one law doctor or maulvi is 
employed on a monthly salary of £3 (Rs. 30). Pupils whose parents 
are poor receive money to meet the cost of food and clothing. The 
town with its suburb of Niz&mpur wa« made a municipality on the 
I5th March 1865. In 1880-81 it had an iuoome of £1403 
(Rs. 14,030), representing a taxation of 2g. Ogd. (Re. 1-0-3) a head. 
The revenue is chiefly derived from taxes on tobacco and dried fish, 
tolls, andahouse-tax. During 1880-81 the expenditure amounted 
to £1381 (Rs. 13,310), of which £229 (Rs. 2290) were spent on 

t fitcb IftM of tlie tomb 1im a FeniMt verse. The north vene nuu, ' God from on 
high inibnDed lu of the wondertol tuid mrionirfiing dkte. This good place for the 
anndfatherofCutb-ud-din is likethe hoi; temple most Mcred.' 11ieuw(ad«s)*e IDS, 
that ii, A J). 1701. The eutrene miu, "When the earth waamdomad bj[ tbii eopolft 
at tde reverenoe, the heavena like a moth hovered round it to become it* Morinoe, 
Eatb-ad-din fumid the date of the finiahine of thia building in the wordi, ' The 
aim reueiTei light from thii beat of domea. Thiigivea I12&, that i«, a.i>. 1711. 
The aotiUi rene runs, " We have heard the name of the aacred cupola, and wonderful 
•till ite date from itanameaaid Kntb-nd-din its maker thua ; ' DntifnlQeaB and derotion 
areitedoora.'" Thia girei 1113, thatia, A.11. tS99. The weat rerae moa, "The cupola 
of the apiritnal king vhen built on the earth, heaven concealed itaeU from ahamo 
and the aky became ploaaod. lis builder Kntb-nd-dln haa foimd ita date in th* 
wmda, 'The dome of Hnaam Hoaaini threw light in the world.'" lUa give* 1116 A.H- 
that ii, i-D. 170S. 

* Hie well baa a Fenian and a HaiUhi Inacriptian. The Perciaii iiiMTipti(n 
rnna, 'In 1186 Hijri dyed Kntb-nd.din Mnhammad Shin gave thia well the nam* of 
Biilk welL' The M^f ^^^l^i nina, *Syed Entb-nd^din Mmiammad ifh*« Bahidnr 
boiH thia milk weU in 8hai 1684, the name of the year being Naodan FaaU 1181 
(A.D. 1762). Niik BAbale waa the mason. 

* One to Bhimeahwar bnilt I7 a JawhAr chief with a vearij aUowanoe of £IZ 12*. 
(Ba. 136) ; one to Bim with a yearly aUowanoe of £1 14j: (Ra. 17) ; one to Qopti. 
Sridina bnilt by a Brihman with SU aeree of land ; two to Oanpati ; two to Devi : 
--« to Vithoba ; one to Nilkanth bnilt by JivriJ a H4rv<di ; one to BiUJi, and aBMll 



afcrlnea to Mahider, tUmti, and abitaUderi. 
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■oaven^g, £199 (Bs. 1990) dd roads, and £71 (Rs. 710) on lighting. Ch^tn_ZIT. 

The water-Bupplf is drawn from the large VadtUa reservoir about piuuofbitorMt. 

1930}'«rds north' west of the town, fifty -seren acres in extent and with 

an estiiBated capacity of 24,776,820 cubic feet.' In 1851, at a cost Bkiwiidi. 

of £1600 (Rs. 16,000), of which £500 (Bs. 5000) were raised locally 

and the rest granted by government, the water was brought to the 

town by a oondnit of ordinary wheel tiles. It was distributed in the 

town by fonr masonry cisterns. This supply was unsatisEactory 

and in 1873.71 it was improved at a cost of £3683 (Rs. S6,830), of 

which £1500 (Bs. 16,000) were borrowed from Government under 

the Loc^ Public Works Loan Act (XXIV. of 1871) on the security 

of the municipal revenue. This loan was supplemented by a local - 

fund grant of £1130 (Rs. 1 1,300), and the rest was paid from municipal 

funds.* The works carried out in 1873 were a masonry dam 213 feet 

loQg backed by a twenty-one feet deep clay puddle wall ; a settling 

leaervoir twenty-seven feet long by twenty-two feet six inches 

broad and fifteen feet nine inches deep with filtering chambera 

oontaining sand and charcoal ; a cast-iron six-inch main running 

6480 feet from the reservoir to the town ; and nine masonry cisterns 

or dipping wells, each sixteen feet long fifteen feet broad and 7( 

deep, and two stand-pipes in different parts of the town with the 

necessary pipes and valves joining them with the main. These 

works provide an average daily supply of ten gallons for the whole 

popnlatioD, a quantity which has proved to be sufficient. Besides 

the Vad^ reservoir, there are five smaller ponds within municipal 

limits, Bhivale, Mirale, N&rale, Ehakrale, and one near the mosque 

in Siz&mpor. The Mjrale pond which is near the camp has five 

stone steps leading to the water, which, are said to have been built 

by three Br&hmans, Mekal, Khand, and Ghnle. One Syed Shabba 

has brought water from the Ndrale pond partly by an aqueduct and 

partly by piping set in mortar to -the J&ma mosque cistern and to 

two adjoining hooses. 

Bhiwndi has an animal-home, orpdnjrdpol, a branch of the Bombay JnimoJ Hontt. 
home. The yearly number of animals, cbiefiy cattle and ponies, 
varies from 300 to 1200, and the yearly cost is about £3600 
(Bs. 36,000).' Healthy cattle and horses are used for light work, 
chiefly bringing grass from lands near Bhiwndi which the managers 
of the home have rented. The feeble and worn are fed on hay and 
grass, and the sick, who are treated by a native farrier, get molasses 
U)d clarified butter.* The home is managed by a superintendent, or 

* The Vsdikhken Mid toluiTe beta nMtde by ft riohwomut who lived ktEAnuthgad 
twonileswatb-wett of BhiwndL Aecordiiigloftloi!*! rtet? the bike refnied tohrid 
vkter till til* tmitb ipiiit mi ntiifiad by the B«cnfice of the heftdniMi'e lUn^ter- 
i%-U«. Dating the tioie of Pa*hwftMidh>vT&v (1744-1772) BBohetne WMfnunedfor 
bmudng tbe Vadil& wkter into Bhiwndi 

* This vu the fint iiutwice in which «a np-ooontiy mnnidpalih nuide Tue of 
Oe provision lor boiroirinK on the aeonrity of mnoiciiwl retanan. Mr. F. Krkbeok, 
CS., and Mr. HmIuku, C.& , received the thanks of Oovemment for the example let 
to o^ier tannicipalitdsa, and for the way in which the work was carried cat. 

■IiilSSl there were U66aimnalBin the hosratal, 817 of them oowa, 209 bollook^ 
JSbntUoea, 74hoTsea, 11 doge, S donkef*, tt fonli, 4 harea, 2 peaoooks, and one 
Hilgdi. 

'The. 



'The deUila are almoat the m 
ne. 
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Clupt«r ZIT. daroga, and from fifty to aeventy-fire Berranta. AimoBt the whole 
Placet (^^teraat. *^^^ '* borne by Gujarat Hindu merchants of Bombay. 

Bhivniii ^ copper-plate found in 1881 with the headman of Bhere, about 

tan miles north of Bhiwndi, records the ^rant by Apar&jita Silb&ra 
in A.D. 997 (8. 919) of the village of Bhad&n, the modern Bh£d&ne 
ten miles north-east of Bbiwndi. Other pUces mentioned in the 
grant are the vill^^ of Padigah, the modern Padgha on the Agra 
road two miles north of Bhidane, and the river Kum^, the modem 
Elnmbhiri a little to the east of Padgha. The grant was made to 
meet the coat of the worship of Saryalonflditya on the Bdylavan coast, 
perhaps, as snggested by Mr. Mulock, a temple in the eacred Tillage 
of Loa4d about six miles aouth-weat of Bh&d^e. 

At K&roli aboat a mile and a half south-west of Bhiwndi, in 
wooded rice lands are the remains of a temple of the Naked or 
Dlgambar, literally Air -clad, Jaina. It is on a raised site in a field 
close to the road on the left. The remains are a heap of atones 
covered with grasa and thorn-bnshes. Several finely carved blocks are 
scattered about One in the aide-post of a door, another in the field 
about thirty yards to the east is the centre stone of a domed ceiling 
with a well-carved lotos pendant, and by the road lies a broken 
capital. Many of the atones have little images of a Jain saint seated 
like a Buddha. It ia not a Buddha because there ia no shonlder- 
. cloth; it is not a White-Clothed or Shvetdntbar Jain because there 
are no waistcloth folds between the legs. The carving is clear and 
good, perhaps of the tenth or eleventh century. In K^roli pond a 
httle to the eaet three fiat clothes -beating slabs are said to belong 
to the temple, and large numbers of atones are said to have been 
carried away for houae building within the last ten years. At 
K&mbe, about a mile north-west of Bhiwndi, the small mined 
fort with two bastions, is one of a line of forts that guarded the 
border between Portuguese Basaein and Msr&bha Bhiwndi. Besides 
at E&mbe traces of theae forts occur at the villages of Gave, Karbad, 
and Pai 
Bhopaioad Bhopatgad Fort, in Enrlot viHage 1500 feet long aud SCO 

FoKT. broad, stands on the top of a hill about 700 feet high, from twenty- 

five to thirty miles nortn of Mihuli and seven or eight south-west of 
Uohlulda. The fort is two miles from the foot of the hill. In 18 18 
nothing remained of the works except a parapet wall of loose atones 
along the south-east comer; a gateway between two outstanding 
towers without parapet or bresAtwork ; and on a rising groond on the 
hill-top a little tower from six to ten feet high and with a rampart 
about aiz and a half feet thick. Not far from the fort, near the 
main road from Trimbak to V^da, are memorial atonea, or pdliyds, 
of the same kind as those deacribed in detail under £ksar and 
Sh&luLpur.^ 
BoBivLi. BoriTli in Silsette, a station on the Baroda railway about 

twenty.two miles north of Bombay, has a rest-house and is a 
convenient centre for viaitiog several places of interest. The 



' Mr. Qibwn, Depn^ ConKrvBtor of Foicsti. 
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hulws; traffic retoniH show an increase in p&asengers from 47,437 dupterZIT. 
in 187S to 53,578 in 1880, and in goods from 799 to 1098 tons. pj^^^^ ofLitwett. 

Besides the Kanheri Caves which lie up the Tnlai valley about g^ 

five miles to the east, there are at MandapesbTar, or Mount Pezier, 
about two miles north of Borivli a notable white Portognese watch- 
tower, a set of Br^manic caves, perhaps about 1000 years old, one 
of them specially interesting from having been ased as a Catholic 
chapel, and, on the top of the rock in which the caves are cut a 
large and very high-roofed Portnguese cathedral, lately repaired, and 
very large rained buildings belonging to a college and monastety. 
In a mango orchard, at Ehsar, in rich wooded country about a 

Jnarter of a mile south of Mandapeahvar and a mile north-west of 
lorivh are six great blocks of stone about eight feet high by three 
broad. They are memorial stones richly carved with belts of small 
figures, the record of sea and land fights probably of the eleventh 
and twelfth centnries. About half a mile to the east of Borivli 
station, close to the border lauds of Poinsar and the deserted village 
of Mfig&than, are some Buddhist rock-cut cisterns, and some half 
ondergronnd Bnddbist caves. A few hundred yards to the east are 
some Buddhist tombs and the remains of a Buddhist monastery 
probably of the fifth and sixth centnries. At Aknrli about two miles 
to the Boath-east] in ragged bnshland, rises a large mound of black 
trap on the top of which are some quaint rough carvings and P^ 
letters, perhaps 2000 years old. About two miles further south, in 
thickly wooded uplands, is the great Jogeshvari cave, a Br&hmanio 
work probably of the seventh century. The railway can be joined 
at Goregaon station which is about three miles north-west of the 
Jogeshvari cave.^ 

Ca'shi, two miles sonth of Ghodbandar on the B&ndra road, has Cissi, 

ft Christian population of eighty-four and a church dedicated to 
St, Jerome measuring fifty-two feet long by seventeen broad and 
eighteen high. Not far oS there is a chapel in ruins twenty-five 
feet long by twenty wide and twenty-four high. It seems to have 
once formed part of a large church. 

Cathedral Bocka. See Malakoqad. 

Chanderi Fort, in Tamsai village abont ten miles north-east of 
Panvel, standsoo thetopof a hill between the hilt forts of Malauggad 
and Feb. No fortiQcations remain, but there are two cisterns and 
the mina of a few houses. 

Chank, a village of 968 people, twelve miles south-east of I^wv^ 
on the Poena road, has a travellers' bungalow bnilt about 1820 at a 
cost of £206 (Rs. 2067). There is also a school and police lines. 
Chauk is the first stage on the Panrel-Poona road, and was the 
starting point for M&ther&n before the railway ran to Neral, On 
March 16, 1 781, Chauk was the scene of a severe skirmish between a 
body of British troops under Captain Mackay and a large force o{ 
Uarith^ under Parashr^ Bhflu.' 



Catbxdkal Bocks. 
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GluipterXIV. Chembnr, a village of 1591 people, lies on tihe nortli-wMt of 

Maiwi afTntMMt. Tromb ay island aboat Beventeen milee aoath-west of Th&na and 
nawaoiuLionn. ^^^^^ north-eaat o£ Bombay. Chembnr ie by some of the best 
CBniBDR. anthoritiea ^ believed to be the Saimup of the Arab writers (915-1 137), 

the Sibor of Koamas Indikopleaetea (535), the Chemula of the 
Kauheri cave inscriptionB (300-500), the Symalla of the aathor of 
the Periplas of the Erythnean sea (247), the SymuUa or Timnlla oC 
Ptolemy (150), and perhaps the Perimula of Pliny (a.d, 77). But 
both Ptolemy's SymuUa and the Chemala of the Kanheri iDScriptions 
pome closer to Cheval, the old form of Chanl at the month of the 
Knudalika river thirty miles soath of Bombay, than to Chembur,* 
fuid, while there is no nndoubted reference to Chembor aa a place 
of trade, Ghaol was a famous centre of commerce under the 
Bahmani and Ahmednagar kings and under the Portognese 
(1347.1740). The view that Symalla is Chsnl, not Ghembnr, is 
strengthened by the mention by Pliny and Ptolemy of a promontonr 
of the same name as the mart. As late as the close of the seventeentn 
century Chaul gave its name, Chanl Point, to the A\ih&g or south 
shore of the Bombay harbour, one of the most notable headlands on 
this part of the coast, bnt it is not easy to see what part of Trombay 
or S&lsette could have formed a leading landmark to sailors.' Again 
Saimnr was a centre of foreign commerce at the same time as ThJLna, 
and Sibor and SymuUa at the same time as Kaly&n. This could 
hardly have been the case if Saimur and Symnlla were Chembur bo 
dose to Thdna and Kaly&n, and so entirely on the same line of traflus. 
Animal Eomtu The only object of interest in the village is an animal-home, » 

branch from the central home in Bombay. It has on an arerage 
from 800 to 1000 animals a year, cows, bullockB, buffaloes, horses, 
ponies, asses, deer, goats, pigs, dogs, monkeys, cats and hares ; and 
of bin^, parrots, fowls, geese, duck, pigeons, crows and peacocks. 
Animals are taken whether they ore healthy, maimed or decrepit. 
A tew are sent because their masters are unable to maintain them ; 
most are sent because disease or old age has made them useless. 
No charge is levied, but voluntary contributions are taken in grain, 
cash, or grass. Ajiimals bom in the home become the property 
of the home, and are used in carrying litter, in drawing grain and 
grass carts, and in fetching water. This work is generally done 
by bullocks and he-bolbloeB, never by horses. The ordinary daily 
allowance of food is for a horse four pounds of gram and aeventeeoi 
pounds of grass ; for a cow or boUook I ^ pounds of pulse or seed 
. . cotton with ten pounds of rice atraw j for a oaf^lo three pounds of 

grain and thirteen pounds of grass or rioe straw ; for an asa tbree 

1 The idantifiostion mta made by Ptndit BlugTlbilil IndrajL It baa tlie nppoct 
of Dr. Barg«M ud Frof. BModArlutr. 

'Thefoitn Cbevnl is preserved in the luune of ■ Kib-drRidon of MTsret iMata« wbo 
hkve moved from ChanJ to Bombay, u Chemlkar SAlie atid Chemlkar Vlni*. It 
pleowpaaniii the teim Che vli betel leevea and peifi^n in Ch^nUio myralxJaM. 
Hioi^ Chembar ii the ordinary offioial and local ipelliag of the village iD'TrMnba;^, 

•notiier apallhig, Chimod, veryoloteto the Kanhan Chemol, it naedl^ the m 

of the aoimal home. 

■Fryer f 1*76) talfci of Bombay faoiiig Chanl. and sotioM the guU orhtAowii 
.... ._,.,.„. . . „ . t,62.77. 



•hore atretchiog from Ba»ein to Chanl point. New Account, 6 
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poaads of grass and ieii a pound of grain ; for a pig the eamo as for a 
bollock except that it geta no rice straw ; for a goat lialf a pound 
ol seed ootton or gram with tree leavee ; for a d(^ three-qoarters 
of a ponnd of boiled palee and rice and bread ; and for a cat the 
same as for a dog bnt less in qaantitj. Sick or diae&aed cows, 
buffaloes, ballocks or horses have a mixed diet of millet floor, 
seveit rapees weight of molasses, and three and a half rupees 
weight of clarified batter. Plots of gross land have been taken for 
graeing and grass catting, and hay and rice straw are bought in 
large quantities and stacked. The total charges, amoonting to 
aboat £2000 (Bs. 20,000) a year, are met from a fund raised by 
Hindu merchants in Bombay from a percentage chai^ on trade 
transactions sad from the interest of funded capital. The home 
is managed by trustees helped by a sub-committee with a manager 
and a secretly who live in Bombay. The local staff consists of 
a superintendent, or daroga, a clerk, messengers, grooms, and 
sweepers. 

Chincluii* a town of 416S inhabitants, stands on the north bank 
of the Chinchni-Tib^par creek five or six miles west of the Y&ngaon 
station on the Baroda railway and eight miles sooth of D£h&no. 
Chinchni is a very old town, theChechiJDaof aN^ik cave inscription 
of the first century.' In 1826 it had 500 houses, a lai^ market 
and a travellers' bnng^ow.* A mnnicipelity was established in 
1866 and abolished in 1874 as no commissioners could be found fit 
to be trusted with the management of municipal affairs. There is a 
dispensary called the S^karbdi Dispensary, endowed by Mr. Dinsha 
M&nekji Petit of Bombay, who gave £1000 (Rs. 10,000} towards the 
boilding. It is maintained by a Cloveminent grant of £78 (Rs. 780) 
and aneqoal snm from the local funds. The attendance in 1880-81 
was 6739 ont-patients and twenty-seven in-patients. A Marithi 
■ohool is held in the old travellers' bungalow. 

Da'ha'no, north latitude 19° 58' and east longitude 72° 45', a fort 
and seaport, the head-qoarters of the IKtlulna sob-division, lies 
seventy.eight miles north of Bombay and about two miles west of 
the D^&no Boad station on the Baroda railway, with which it has 
lately been connected by a good rOad. Off shore shoal grounds, 
nearly dry in parts, stretch from two to six miles to the west and 
about thirty miles north as far as Daman. Within the ooter 
reefs, about four miles west of the fort, small coasting craft find 
anchorage in three or four fathoms. The creek can be entered 
at high water only.' The 1881 census showed a popnlation of 3525 
Bonis, S215 of them Hindos, 286 Mosalm^s, fifteen Pireis, and 
nine Christiana. The chief class of Hindoa were the Bhand&ris 
or palm-joiee tappers. The traffic at the DfihAna railway station 



Chapter XET. 
PImm of Istnatt 

CnauDK. 



shows an'increase in passengers from 22,39 1 in 1873 to 37,373 in 1880, 
and a Ml in goods from 1514 to 1156 tone. 



Thes 



1 trade retoms 



* It w Ugh w 
ia aboat 20 f«et 



ipMu) dranght at high water. O Chron. de Tia, ni. 196. 
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Chapter XIT. tor the five j'ears ending 1878-79 Bhow ay^-age exports worth 

m — 7T ♦*_* £14,520 {Rs. 1,45,200), and imports worth £1701 (Ra. 17,010). 

l^lftoworinMrm. j^ ^b varied from £8759 (Rb. 87,590) in 1875-76 to £19,484 

DiHAiro. (jig_ 1,94,840} in 1877-78, and importa from £1286 (Ra. 12,860) in 

1874-75 to £2290 (Rs. 22,900) in 1875-76.* The traffic along the 

Bombay-Sarat road and a large timber trade at Savte, six miles 

inland, formerly made Dtlh&na a more thriving and bnsier place 

than it now is. 

A mooicipality was established in 1866^ and abolished in 1878,' as 
the funds were not large enough to carry oat asef ol improvements. 
The town has the office of a mimlatdir, snb-jndge, chief constable, 
flnb-registrar, a post and aea customa office, and a school which is 
held in the old travellers' bungalow. 

Dihanuka occurs in one of the Nasik cave inHcriptions, as the 
name of a town and of a river on which Ushavadit the son-in-law of 
Nahap&n (a.d. 100) nuMie a ferry.* Dahdnu is mentioned aa passing 
from Qnjarfit to tbe Fortagnese under the treaty of December 
1638.' In 1582 the garrison was attacked by the Mo^hals, 
but defended itself snccessfolly.' In 1634 D&h&nn is mentioned 
as celebrated for its image of Nossa Senhora dea Augustias 
which had wrought many miracles. Ten paces from the shore 
wan a roond fortress with bastions about thirty-six feet high, 
including an npper story. It was well supplied with ammunition, 
and, besides an iron gun and a bronze six-ponnder, had four 
falcons used for throwing two-pound stone balls. The garrison 
consisted of a captain with two Arab horses, several Portuguese 
soldiers, two corporals, and thirty messengers.' There were four 
Fortngaese and fifty native Christian families well sapplied with 
gans, lances, and swords.^ In 1670 Ogilby mentions Dah^n as a 
coast town.* Early ill the eighteenth century (1720) it is described 
by Hamilton aa of little acconnt for trade.'" In 1739 it was taken 
by the Marith&s under Chimniji Appa." It passed to the British 
in 1817 under the terms of the treaty of Poena. In 1826 it had 
600 honses, seven shops and a reservoir." 

The fort on the north bank of the Dih&nn river at a little distance 
from its mouth is of cut stone and well bnilt. In 1818 the works, 
which averaged about thirty feet high and ten feet thick, were in 
excellent oi^er, defended by four casemated towers with rained 
terraces. Most of the interior waa occupied by old terraced buildings 
all out of repair. There was not a single habitable dwelling within 
the fort, and a well totally ruined yielded a scanty supply of water. 
The fort gateway which was very strong and in good repair was 

1 The deUili m : EKparto, lS74-7fi £17,2S4, lB7fi-7S £87&9, 1876-TT £18,366, 
1877-78 £19,484, 1878-79 £8809 ; Import*, 1B74-75 £128$. 1875-76 £2290, 1876-77 
£2128, 1877-78 £1377, and 1878-79 £142*. 

* OorcmmentBaMlntioa IM of 20Ui laaaaxy 1868. 

* OoTenmieirt Boolatioa 167 of 13th JannHV 1878. 

« Tniu. Sec. Or. CoDc. 828, 337- 'DaCnnba'aBMaoin, 187. • DeCoato.XI.lSa. 

V Xbe Cr*^*^" *'™' r^iA fQi ifu /ifvi nnA_-.x - ...d. . *i.. a..-i ...-.— .. — ... — i- 

4*. 9d. (12 i 

(9 larlM). 

■OChron. deTuLin. 198. * AUw, V. S0& lo New Aoocnint, I. ISO. 

u Onuit DnTa Mwiihii, 240, S42. " Cluntt' Iiinenry, IS. 
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oovered hy a low round wall whicli stretclied from tower to tower. Chapter XIT. 
In 1862 it was described -as a strong fortress overgrown with mmamotintBnA 
bmahwood and with a rained well.' 

Dahivali, a Tillage of 1239 people on the east bank of the TJlhfa DAmrAU. 

half a nule north of Eujat, was formerly the heftd-qoartera of a 
sub-diyision. There are two or three large temples, one of which a 
lai^ handsome building dedicated to vithoba, has the following 
inscription on a stone to the north of the temple : ' PArratibdi 
Pimpalkhare, Gotra Viahishtha, Shak 1714' (a.d. 1792), 'Vaishdkh 
Bkvddka l3th Tuesday, son Bhik&ji, grandson Yisoba, resident of 
Dahivali.' 



Danda. See Kklvt-MAhdi. 

Dantivra, in the M&him sab-division ten miles south of M&him, 
has a small mined fort probably built by the Portaguese. It has 
a sea customs office, with, during the five years ending 1878-79, 
average exports worth £10,738 (Rs, 1,07,380) and aven^ imports 
worth £831 (Rs. 8310). Exports varied from £7651 (Rs. 67,510) 
in 1877-78 to £13,877 (Ra. 1,38,770) in 1875-76, and imports from 
£220 (Rs. 2200) in 1875-76 to £1635 (Rs. 16,350) in 1877-78.* 
There is a large rest-honse with room for more than 100 travellers, 
built by Mr. Ardeahir D&dy of Bombay. 

Dba'k^ a massive dat-topped spur running west from the Sahyddria 
five or six miles east of Karjat, has a village and some tillage on its 
top. From the south-eastern end nearest the Sahy^dris there rises a 
round hill 2898 feet high, crowned with a long fort wall. On the 
■teep south-western face of this hill are some caves most difficult of 
access. 

Dha'ra'vi island, on the west of SfUsette at the month of th» 
Baasein creek, has, on a ridge of hill, the ruins of a large 
Portnguese church and the remains of a fort. The church was 
noticed aa a ruin by Anquetil dn Perron in 1760. About twenty 
8 later Dr. Hot6 described the fort as sitaatod on the highest 

1 in the island, with only a front and a hind wall and no gnus but 
anlj English colours. At the foot of the hill close to the river aide 
a battery of eight guns had been raised since the last war (1774). 
Dhfir^vi has some curious and excellent qoarries of basalt columns 
which are separated by the crowbar. Much of the Baasein fort seems 
to have been built of this stone, and this is probably the Bassein stone 
of which many of the chief bnildings in Goa are made. The Dhflr&vi 
hill has many springs whose water was formerly used for irrigation 
by the Portnguese. The water is now carried in pipes to the 
Rtu-Mardha salt-works. 

Dheri, two miles south of Umbargaon, then known as Darila or 
Dary, seems to have been a place of some importance in the sixteenth 
century. In 1583 when they took it from me KoUs, the Portnguese 

■ Got. Lut of Civil Forte, 1S63. 

' Tha detoila mre .- E^rte, 1874-75 £11,140 (Rs. 1,11,400), 1S7S-76 £13,877 
(Bfc I,38,770J, 1876-77 £12,125 (Ra. 1,21,M01, 1877-78 £8751 (Ha. 67,610), J878-7* 
£9796 [R*. 97,960); Importt, 1874-75 <403 (Bi. 4030), 1876-76 £S20 (Ri. KtOO). 
1876-77 £1039 (Bm. lO^SW), 1877-78 £16S5 (lU. 1S,3S0), 1878-70 £766 (B«. 7680). 
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foond a conBiderable number of great stone and tiled lioiues.^ 
Under the name Dary, Ogilby (1670) mentions it as a town near the 
sea.* The 1881 census shows a population of 1372, of whom 1260 
were Hiudna chiefly Dabl&, 109 Persia, and three Mnsalm&na. 

Digha'shi is a village of 803 people on the T&nsa jnver about 
twelve miles north of Bbiwndi, A basalt dyke across the river is 
well suited for the foundation of a masonry dam,' 

Dindu in Fhanse village thirteen miles north of TJmbargaon, 
is a BDiall ruined fort probably built by the Portngnese. It was 
described in 1757 as under repair by the Mar&th&iii who found it 
difficult to protect the coast from pirates,* 

Dongrl, in S^sette four miles west of Bh&yndar station on the 
Boroda railway, with a Christian population of 1280,faaaaPortugneae 
church dedicated to Our Lady of Belem or Bethlehem, in good repair 
meaenring 72 feet long by 24 wide and 23 high. The vicar has a 
house and is paid by Government £1 lOs. (Rs. 15) a month. Except 
that the priest teaches the catechiBm there is no school. The church 
haa a music master. In the church gardcu are traces of what seems 
to have been a college 82 feet long by 62 wide. On a bill about a 
mile from the church are the ruins of a chapel and a house. 

Dugad, a prosperous village about nine miles north of Bhiwodi, 
with, in 1881, a population of 575, is perhaps Ptolemy's Dunga. It 
is famous for the defeat of the Marith^s by Colonel Hartley in 1 760. 
On the 8th December, hearing that the Mar^thfls intended to throv 
troops into Bassein then iuvested by General Goddard, Colonel 
Hartley, with a, force ,.of about 2000 effective men, marched from 
Titv^la near Kalylln, fifteen miles north-west to Dugad. On the 
lOth, the Mar&tha general, R&mchaudra Ganesh, with 20,000 
horse and foot, thrice attacked the Bombay division in front and 
rear. On each occasion he was repulsed with little loss to the 
British, though two of the slain, Lieutenauts Drew and Cooper, 
were officers. Next day (December 11) the attack was renewed, 
the well-served Mar&tha artillery causing the British a lose of 100 
men, of whom two. Lieutenants Cowan and Pierson, were officers.. 
Dnriug the night Colonel Hartley strengthened with a breastwork 
and guns two knolls which covered his flanks. JSext morning the 
Mar&th^ advanced in front and rear against the right of the two 
knolls, Rfimchandra leading a storming party of Arab foot and 1000 
infantry under Signior Noronha a Portuguese officer; A thick 
morning fog helped R&mchandra to reach close to the piquet Then 
the mist suddenly cleared and the guns did surprismg execution. 
R&mchandra died fighting gallantly, Noronha was wounded, and the 
Mardtluls, dispirited by the loss of their leaders, retired in haste 
and with great loss.^ 

The villagers still find bullets in their fields after the first 
heavy falls of rain at the break of the south- west monsoon. The 
lai^ tomb without inscription in the village of Akloh, three miles 



■ Onuit Ooir* MMttUa, 439. 
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to the north, was probably raised in honoar of Lieateaants Drew, Chapter XlV. 
Cooper, Oowan, and Feirson. On the Q-omtara HIL close hy are tbe PlwjM of Intemt.' 
remains of an old fort tind water dstemfi. 

Ekaar, an alienated Tillage of 701 acres, about a mile north- 
west of Borivli station on the Baroda railway, has in a mango 
orchard, on tbe west biuik of a fine pond, a row of six slabs of trap, 
four of them abont ten feet high by three broad, the fifth about six 
feet high by three broad, and the sixth aboat four feet high by one 
broad. All, except one which is broken, have their tops carved into 
large fnnareal am^, with long heavy ears and hanging bows of ribbon, 
and above fioating figores bringing chaplets and wreaths.^ The 
faces of the slabs are richly cat in from two to eight level belts of 
carving, the figures in bold relief chiselled with mnch skill. They 
are paliyde or memorial stones and seem to have been set in front of 
a temple which stood on the top of the pond bank, a site afterwards 
taken by a Porbnguese granary. Each stone records the prowess of 
some warrior either by land or by sea. In each case the atory 
begins with the lowest belt and works to the top. Starting 
from the north, the first stone (10' x S' x 6") has its top carved io: 
the form of an am and under it fonr belts of figures. In the 
lowest belt, on the left, two horsemen armed with sworda attack 
an archer who falls dead, and on the right* rises on a cload, with: 
other dead warriors and attendants, to Shiv's heaven. In the- 
second belt on the right two swordsmen run away and leave an- 
archer who stands facing six men armed with spears and swords.'' 
In the third bdt the archer is struck from the left by a footman's 
Kiear, behind whom are two elephants carrying archers, and below 
t^ree men with swords and shields. To the right the central figure 
is borne to heaven in a car along with other fignres, perhaps the 
men he has slain. Above, heavenly damsels lead him to Shiv's 
pvadise. The foorth belt is in KiuMs, Shiv's paradise. A man 
and a woman on the left come forward to wor^ip a ling ; on the 
right is a group of heavenly choristers one dancing, others singing, 
clashing cymbals, and playing the guitar. Above is the am with 
its floating wreath-bearing figures. 

Stone II. (lO'xS'xG'^, with a rounded nm top, has four belts of 
carving. In the centre of the lowest belt three dead figures lie on 
the ground. Above them is a larger dead figure, perhaps the same 
as one of the three. Over the three dead warriors three heavenly 
damsels drop garlands of flowers. On the right are two figures 
mounted on elephants ; one the chief, the other probably his minister 
or general. The chief's elephant has rich housings, and a car with 
a hood to keep off the son. The elephant seizes a man, tosses him 
in the air, and dashes him under foot. In the second belt the 
central figure is a chief, with an attendant holding an ninbrella over 



Ccanpsra Forbei (1774), Onental Memoin, 1. 448. Wmter colour sketohes of thMsakb- 
rinn, the woikof Mr. Jniaei WaIm a itootch painter (1801), are in the poaainriofl 
Dr. Fergaiwni, CLE., D.C.L. < Right and left are vinton' ri^ht and left 

■ The waiatcioth of this central flgnre, and moat other waiitolotha in these itonaa; 

hkogs behind like a tail. It reoalla the remark in the lUja Taraoaini {il46) that tli* 

Konkao waiatcloth ended like a iheep'a tail. Pandit BlwgrtnUl ladnji. 
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Quptor Try, kim, and anotheT Bervant with a bottle of perfame. On the right a 
— -jz horseman fights with the chief. There are fighting figures above 

PlaceB of laterert. ^^^ ^^g broken figure below. In the third belt, on the left, are 
three elephants one behind the other, the drivers with goads in 
«*- their handB. A. figure in front fights with two bearded swordsmea. 
The centre is coafosed. A chief with an umbrella over hia head 
seems to press on and drive back the elephant, which again seema 
to advance. There is great confasion and fighting. The big 
earrings are notable in connection with the Arab traveller 
Solaiman's remark (850), that the king of the Konkan was the 
raler of the people with pierced ears,' In the fourth belt the scene 
IB ia Eail&B. On the len; is the dead warrior with luigeU dropping 
.wreaths over him ; on the right are heavenly dancing girle and 
mnaicianB. At the top is the funereal am with side floating figorea 
bringing garlands. 

Stone III. (10' X 3' X 6") has four belts of carvii^. In the lowest 
belt five high-peaked veesels with masts and one bank of nine oars 
aside advance to battle, the heada of the rowers showing above the 
gunwale and arcbera crowding a raised deck above. The last of 
the five is the chiefs ship apparently with women at the prow. In 
the second belt four ships, probably part of the fleet shown below, 
attaok a ship and pnt it in great straits, the crew falling or 
throwing themselves into the sea. Above the carving is a, worn 
unreadable writing in eleventh centnry letters. In the third belt 
on the left three men in heaven worship a ling ; on the right is a 
band of heavenly minstrels. The fourth belt is cut in window-like 
panels. Id the centre are defaced images of Shiv and PArvati and 
other gods in the side panels. On the top ia the naaal long-eared 
fooereal nm. 

Stone rV. (10' x 8" x 6") haa eight belts of carving and a broken 
top which lies on the ground. In the lowest belt eleven ships like 
those in the last stone, with nmats and one bank of oars, go to meet 
a ship crowded with troops armed with spears and shields. In 
the second belt five vessels from the left meet a galley from the 
right, and seem to surroond and disable it, the crew falling or 
throwing themselves into the sea. On the strip of plain stone 
below ia a line of worn unreadable letters probably of the eleventh 
or twelfth centnry. In the third belt nine ships pass along, 
probably the winning fleet on its way back. In the fourth belt the 
troops hare landed and march along. In the fifth belt the troops 
advance from the left and are met on the right by some leading 
person with four attendants. It ia not easy to say whether these are 
townsmen come ont to honour a victorious army on its retom, or a 
band of sapplianta the people of a conquered country. In the siztti 
belt in heaven eight men on the left worship a centml Ung ; on the 
right is a band of heavenly dancers and players. In the seventh 
belt the central seated figure is either Shiv as an ascetic or a 
warrior chief in heaven. On Ulc left are warriors and heavenly 
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maidens, and on the right playera blowing the horn, aonnding the Chaptw XIT. 
war-ahdl, and clashing cymbals. In the eighth or top belt is a FlaoH of IntnMt. 
shrine of Mahler in heaven with Bereral panels. vn^B 

Stone v. (6' x 8' X 6") has four belts of carving. In the lowest 
belt Etfe six vessels with oars and masts ; one with a poop is the chiefs 
ship with the nmbrella of state held over him. In the second 
belt six ships from the left and three from the right meet in the 
centre with mnch confaaion and distress, figares felling into the 
water. Over the central ship heavenly damsels float bringing 
garlands to drop on the warriors. .The third belt is in heaven. In 
the centre is a ling, and on the right a warrior worships seated on 
a chair; behind him are women with water and other worship- 
vessels. On the right is a band of heavenly players. In the top bwt 
the central figure is a chief holding conrt in heaven with heavenly 
damsels saloting him. The chief and other aide figores seem to move 
along in ch-s supported by animals, apparently with horse-like 
heads. Above is the ordinary funereal nm. 

Stone VI. (4'xl5"x6^ has two belts of carving. In the lower 
belt is a ses fight and in the npper a warrior seated in heaven. 
Above is the osnal heavy-eared funereal nm. 

Elephanta or Gha'ra'pliri,^ an island in Bombay Harbonr 
aboot seven miles east of the Apollo Bandar and three miles south of 
Ptr PiA in Trombay, has an area of about four miles at high water 
and abont six miles at low water. The Hindu name, GhClKlpuri, is 
the name of a small village in the south of the island ; it is 
perhaps Oiripnri or the hill city. Elephanta, the Enropeaa name, was 
given to the island by the Portugnese in honour of a huge rook-cut 
elephant that stood on a knoll a little to the east of GluiMLpnri village. 
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Chapter ZIT, The island is a range of trap hills about 500 feet high and one 

PImm ofInt«rttit. ^°^ ^ ^^ miles long, cleft by a deep ravine that crosaee it frona 
north to Bonth aboat the middle of its length. In the west the hill 
~'^^"^*' riaea gently from the sea, and, with waving outline, stretches east 
nption. BcroBS the ravine gap, gradnally rising to the extreme east, whioh, 
with a height of 568 feet, is crowned by a Bmall dome-like knob the 
remains of a Baddhist borial-monnd. Except on the north-easb 
and east, the hill sides are covered with brushwood ; in the hollows 
nnder the hill are clusters of well-grown mangoeB, tamarinds, and 
karanj trees ; and over the hillside and standing out against the 
sky is a thick sprinkling of brah palms along the crest of the hill. 
Below is a belt of rice land with rows of trees and high prickly -pear 
hedges. In front is the foreshore of sand and mud, bare and black 
except for a fringe of mangrove bushes. There are three small 
hamlets and landing places, Shet bandar in the north-west, Moreh 
bandar in the north-east, and GhflrtLpuri or B^j bandar in the south. 
Though it has long lost almost all its people and almost all its 
holiness, Elephanta, perhaps from about the third to about the 
tenth centtuT, waa the site of a city and a place of religions resort.* 
The Great Cave about half way up the north face of the western 
block of hills is the chief object of interest. Besides the QreatCave 
there are, in the rice fields to the east of the northern or Shet 
bandar landing place, brick and stone foundations, broken pillars, 
and two fine fallen statues of Shiv. About 200 yards to the south- 
east of the Great Cave and almost on the same level, are two large 
much ruined caves. On the crest of the hill, above the Great Cave, 
is a broken stone lion or griffin, probably originally one of the 
'< warders of the main entrance door to the Great Cave. Near the 
shore, to the south of the range between the two blocks of hills, 
are the small village of Gh&rdpori, the dry bed of a pond, an 
aninscribed stone with the f^s-curse, the old landing-place, the ruins 
of a Portngnese watch->toweF> the site of the huge rock-cut elephant 
that gave the island its European name, and several large linga 
square below and conical above. 

Across the ravine crest, on the eastern hill, close on the right, is 
a plain cave, and, on the left, about 200 yarda further two small 
onfinished cells. About 300 yards to the east is the dry bed of a 
pond and underground to the left three small rock-cut water 
cisterns like those at Kaoheri. A little further and higher, the 
extreme eastern point of the hill is topped by the remains of a large 
brick Buddhist burial-mound with which the three cisterns a^e 
probably closely connected. The monnd eeems to have been 
surrounded by a heavy wall or rail of undressed tr^ boulders. To 
the east a little below the top of the hill are the ruins of a Mah&dev 
temple, and down the north-east ridge of the hill face there seem 
traces, though faint traces, of a winding roughly built footway. 
At the north-east foot of the hill is a round briokfaoed mound 



lie Buddhut moQDd and cuterns are ol ths third cenrary or «wlier, tbe town, 
■ Pari, from ths «iztb to the tenth oenttiry, the lion head of tiia aixth ceutniy, 
lie CAvea of tiie aeveutti or eighth e«Dtnry. 
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perhaps the remains of another Baddhiat barial moandj and near it Chi^ter ZIT. 

to the right, ao old well, with modern facings, and, in a field nearer pun,, oflnt«rMi. 

the shore, a spirited old lion's head cat in stone throngh which 

water original nowed into the weU. From the well, along most ' Ei*p«i"". 

o£ the north-east and east face, the lower slopes hare been l>e«onptioiL 

carried away to fill the Bombay foreehore. From the well, about 

half a mile south-east to the tuined wooden piers, close to the 

village of Moreh, the gronnd is strewn with large old bricks and 

pieces of tile. Ilie work of clearing the snrface soil is said to 

have shown a notable number of building sites and the renuuns 

of some temples. This most have been a place of religions 

importance, and may possibly be Pari, the anloiown capital of the 

Manrya and Silblb^ mlers of the Iforth Konkan, from aboat the 

sixth to the tenth centnry.^ 

From the north-west shore a low stone pier mns ont for abont 150 
yards. Under high-tide mark the pier consists of two rows of 
concrete blocks about six feet long laid about a foot apart, the upper 
blocks covering the apace between the lower blocks and Atoned to 
them hy iron clamps. Above high-tide mafk the separate blocks 
become a caaseway about seven feet high and six feet broad which 
mns to the edge of the shore. Then, with low side-walls, a paved way 
abont six feet broad crosses the flat belt of rice land with only an 
occasional step, and then climbs the wooded slope in flights varying 
from three to thirteen steps. In the woods on either side several of 
the brab palms seem to rise ont of the heart of largo banyan trees. 
Bat the i^ms are older than the banyan trees, and, in the rongh 
canvas-like sheaths of their branch ends, have given lodging and 
support to bird-sown banyan seeds, which as they grew forced their 
roots to the ground, and gaining a separate sustenance and growing 
into trees, have covered the palm stem with their roots and branches. 

On the shore abont 100 yards east of the pier, under some treea, 
are the remains of a statne of Shiv and of another figure apparently 
an attendant. The remains of old bricks and pieces of white stone 
seem to show that this was the site of a small temple or shrine. 
About 200 yards further to the south-east, cloee to the hill-foot, 
difficult to find among thick brashwood, is a well-carved five-headed 
image of Shiv. This also seems to be the site of an old temple. 

Betnming to the approach to the Great Cave, at the top of the flight 
of steps, a terrace, about eighty yards long and forty broad, streteoes 
to the south-east with a pavement abont eight feet broad that passes 
to the front of the cave between two snuul tile-roofed hooses, the 
costodian's dwelling on the right and the pohce gnard-honse on the 
left. The open terrace, which is shaded by large nim and banyan 
trees, commands a view of the well- wooded slope of the east Eleph^ta 
hill and beyond in the north-eastfthe BelApnr ranges. To the north, 
beyond the bmshwood-covered slope the bare rice fields and the 
mangrove-fringed shore, is a belt of bright sea abont two miles broad, 
and over the sea the bare but gracefully rounded hill of Trombay. 

> ladiMt Antiqukry, V. 70, 72, 277 ; VU. 184 i Vm. 2U ; IX. 44. Amtk Bm. 
I. S61. 
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To the west are tlie rocka of Batclier'a Island, and across a broad 
stretch of sea the long low line of Bombay. 
wtTPniH TJi. 1° front of the cave an open wooden railing encloses an entrance 

GiMt C»Te. passage thirty-sij jardg long, broadening from nine yards at the 
railing to eighteen yards at the cave steps. On either side, a rooky 
bank rises to a ragged tree-fringed front about forty feet high, the 
npper twenty feet a bare rongh scarp and the lower twenty feet the 
care month, with two pillars and two pilasters about fifteen feet 
high, on a fonr feet high plinth. Over the front, across the whole 
breadth of the cave month, ran an eare of rock about fonr feet deep. 
At first Tiew the inside of the care seems fall of a confusing nnmber 
of lines of plain maasiTS pillars running at right angles, with aide 
aisles and porches leading to open courtyards. On the right centre 
of the hall the lines of pillars are broken by a raised and walled 
shrine or chapel, and in the south wall are dark recesses filled with 
gronps of colossal figures. 

The care is most easily understood by looking at it as forming 
two parts, a central hall about ninety feet square, and foor aisles or 
Testibales, each sixteen feet deep and fifty-four feet long. The side 
walls of each aisle hare recesses filled with groups of colossal figures, 
and, except the west aiale which is partly filled by the walled shrine, 
the roofs are supported by two rows of two pillars and two pilasters. 
The side aisles, like the north aisle, lead to open courts, and the 
south aisle leads to the recesses in one of which stands the mighty 
three-headed bust, one of the finest pieces of scolpture in India. 
The central hall has, on the north and south, two outer rows each of 
fonr pillars and two pilasters, and, inside, in the centre of the hall 
two rows of three pillars each, and to the right between the centre 
and the west aisle, the shrine or chapel which occupies the space 
of four pillars or about ninety-five feeC round. 

Of the original total of twenty-six pillars and sixteen pilasters, 
eight of the pillars are destroyed and others are mnch injured. 
As neither the floor nor the roof of the cave is level, the pillars 
vary in height from fifteen to seventeen feet. They are strong and 
massive, of considerable elegance, and well suited to their positiou 
and use. With a general sameness there is some variety of size and 
ornament. All have a sqnare shaft about three feet four inches 
each way, rising eight feet or nearly half the total height. The 
npper sixteen inches of this shaft is bound by a slightly raised 
handle of the same shape. The next two inohee are octagonal, and, 
in all tne columns within the square of the temple and in the west 
porch, on the shonldera thus formed, sit small figures of Qaoesb or 
some other spirit. Above the shoulders is a band seven inches broad, 
cut in thirty-two shallow flutes, and above the finted band is an eight 
cornered belt about six inches broad. From this belt springs a three 
feet louff fluted neck narrowing from three feet one inch to two feet 
nine inwes, the flutes ending in outstanding cusps under a thin- 
headed torus, and over this a second line of cusps stand out 
and curve oatwards under a thin fillet. On the fillet rests the 
sqaeesed cushion-shaped capital, one foot nine and a half inches thick 
and standing oat about sixteen inches from the face of the jnllar; 
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the middle boand by a narrow flat band whicb breaks its Bizty-fonr Qtapter XIv. 

flutes. Above is a ronitd neok, tbree inches deep, and then a Bqnare PIkch of Intanrt. 

plinth of the same width as the base, and about eight inches deep. Elbrura. 

This last and the bracket it supports are clear copies of wooden Q^^t c«t*. 

details. The bracket slopes upwards on eaob side to the lintel 

in a series of fanciful scrolls divided, or joined, by a band over their 

middle. The lintels, which are imitations of wooden beams, run 

generally from east to west aorosa the cave, the exceptions bein^ 

Uie lintels over the east and west entrances, and those joining the 

two inner pillars of the east portico, and the two pillars in front of 

the east face of the shrine. Almost the only other architectural 

features are the door side-posts, and the bases, under the front and 

ffides of the main cave and under some of the aculptored 

compartments. 

The sculptures may be best examined by beginning witih the 2^ TViiMrtf. 
gronps in the south wall of the central hall. Then taking the gronpa 
in the east aisle which form a pair, then those in the west aisle, and 
lastly those in the north aisle. Of the groups in the south wall 
the most striking is the famous colossal three-headed host that faces 
the north entrance. It stands on a base about two feet nine inches 
bi^, in a reoees ten and a half feet deep, exclusive of two and a half 
feet the t^ckness of the front pilasters. The opening between the 
pilasters is only fifteen uid a half feet, but inside of &em the reoeea 
broadens to twenty-one feet six inches. The bust represents Shiv, 
who ia Hie leading character in all of the groups in the cave. The front 
face is Shiv in the character of Brahma the creator, the east face 
(visitor's, left) is Shiv in the character of Budra the destroyer, and 
the west face (visitor's right) is Shiv in the character of Vishnu the 
preserver. In the comers of the opening, both in the floor and in 
the lintel, are holes as if for door-posts, and in the floor ia a groove 
as if for a screen or perhaps for a railing. 

The bust is seventeen feet ten inches high. At the level of the 
eyes the three heads measure twenty-two feet nine inches round ; 
and the greatest breadth, between the wrists of the two side figures, 
is twenty-two feet. The middle face (Brahma's) is four feet four 
inches long, the east face (Budra's) is about five feet, and the west 
face (Vishnu's) is four feet one inch. 

The expression of the heavy -lipped central face is mild and peace- 
foL The breast is adorned with a necklace of large stones or pearls, 
and below it is a deep richly-wrought breast ornament, whose lower 
bcHder is festooned perhaps with pearls. In his left hand Brahma 
holds a citron, an emblem of the womb. The right hand is broken, 
but the rough piece of rock was ^bably cut into the form of a 
roll of manuscript representing the Vedas.' A thick ring encircles 
the wrist. The ears are slit and drawn down, a sign of a composed 
placid mind. From each ear hangs a jewelled ornament, tl^t in 
the right ear (visitor's left) in the style known as the tiger-head 

' This hand wu tttokcD ueArlyMlSSS. Dom Jotoda Qutro ratnu-ks, "Fha tbird 
fcand bolda & pointed globe (th« citnin) Hid the Iwt fau been broken to thet it ia 
Imponibb to nutks out wlutt ayiDlMil be held,' Prim. Hot. da Coata da India, 6S-W^ 
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Qutpter ZIT. earring or vyaghra kundal, a tiger's head and forelegs kolding- 

Placn oflsterest ''^"^®® hanging garlands, and that in the left ear (visitor's right) 

the alligator or makar kundal earring, whose broken tail may Btill 

^'^'^^'^^ be traced. The head-dress consists of the hair raised in the jata or 

I*e Trtmurti. dome-coil style, with on the top of the hair a royal tiara in three 

pieces, one over each ear, and the richest in the centre in the &me- 

lace or kirtimakh style, most tastefully designed and most beantif ally 

carved. 

'The &ce to the left or east is Shiv as Rndra or the destroyer. 
The brow has an oval swelling above the nose representing a third 
eye. The eyebrows are somewhat twisted and slightly depressed 
towards the nose. The nt»e is Roman and the upper lip is 
covered with a monstache, the month is slightly open with an 
amused, perhaps 5^n^-intoxicated look, showing the tip of the 
tongae and perhaps a task or long tooth.^ The right hand is held in 
front of the breast, and he smiles at a cobra which is coiled round 
his wrist and with ontstretched hood looks him in the face.' Bndra's 
hair, like Brahma's, is rolled in the jata form, and he has a similar 
but lower tiara over the hair. Among his ornaments are some of 
the pecaliar symbols of Shiv, a human skull over the left temple ; 
a leaf of theOlorioea snperba, (M.) kalitldvi, (Sk.) Idngali; a branch 
apparently of the milk-bash ; twisted snakes instead of hair, and, 
high ap, a cobra erect with ontstretched hood. The back part of 
the head ornament seems anfinished. Behind the tiara the rock is 
cut into a shallow recess, roughly divided into two narrow strips 
one lower than the other. 

The right or west face has generally been considered to be 
Shiv in the character of Vishnu, the preserver, holding a lotus flower 
in his right hand. The face is gentle and placid, much like and 
almost as feminine as most of the sculptures of F&rvatL The hair 
&lls from nnder the head-dress in neatly carled ringlets like 
Pdrvati's hair and like the hair on the female side of ArdhanfLri the 
half-man half-woman statue. The tastefally ornamented pearl- 
festooned tiara, which is lower than that of the central figure, is also 
more like the female side of Ardhan&ri's head-dress than any head- 
dress among the sculptures. Over the temple is an ornament like 
a large lotos leaf, and, above the leaf, near wnere the side and the 
central heed join, is a lotas flower. In front is a twig of the 
Jonesia asoka, or aahok tree. From the ear projects what was 
probably part of a large jewel. On the walls of the recess are 
traces of the cement painted with water colours with which, 
according to De Couto (1603), the whole cave was covered. The 

■ It u believed tiist SIut'b tiiird eye, the jiidrta eliakAti, ot eye of knowled^c^ 
«M punted OD the knob in the brow m • vertiod poutioo. It ii trom this third 
m that at the end of time fire is to bant and warte the irorld. Fftndit BhagrtnUl 
donbta if the mark at the comer of the month ii a tnak. 

■ The meaning of Rndra't expreuiOD is diipated. Mr. Enkins (Bom. Lit Soc 
Trana. UI. 232, New, Ed.) detected the nurki of habitual paaiion. Oapt. "- " 
n.„,=. ._ T,T — „ ™.= . , " -o/mirth, " 
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bast aliowB no sign of oolonr. If they were coloured^ Braluna was Chapter ZXT. 
white, Bndra black, and Visliuit red. Plawi oTLitarfltt. 

Ob each aide of the Trimorti recess is a pilaster with brokea XurMiXTt. 
gnards or doorkeepers. The warder on the visitor'B right, who _,. -^^ 
is twelve feet nine inches high, is less damaged than the other. 
Roand tho high cap is a double coronal of plates, pointed above, 
tiie lower plates being smaller and the npper lising from 
within them. On each side between the lower plates is a orescent 
with a star between its tips. Behind the npper plates the cap 
looks like a deep crimpled leaf, probably, as in toe tiara of the 
centrd head, intended to represent rolls of twisted hair. The 
doorkeeper'a ears are large, and a pendant from the head-dress falls 
behind the head. The l^t arm leans on the head of a dwarf, and 
the hanging central fingers of the left hand are hdd between the 
6nger and thnmb of the right hand. Both arms are adorned with 
round brackets. There was a necklace of roand beads ; a band 
passed over the left sbonlder behind the hands and roand the right 
hip, a girdle bonnd his middle, and the ends of his robe hang by 
the right side. The dw«rf, who is one of ShiVa gang or sprites, 
stands abont seven feet high. His hair is close-cropped, he wears 
« necklace, and a belt ia folded across his stomaoh. His right hand 
ia raised to lua Is^ast ; the left is broken above the elbow. 

The east doorkeeper, who is thirteen feet six inches high, is 
more defaced than the other. In 1766 the figure seems to have 
WMited only part of the left arm and right leg with the left foot ; 
now little ' remains except the head and shoulders.^ The tiara ia 
broader-to{^)ed than that on the other figure and every part of it is 
carved with minute care. In front of the npper plate is the 
grotesqae fame-face or kirtimKkk ; the lower pHite is carved to 
represent a fiower over jewels, and other flowers on each side, 
whilst the band that encircles the brow consists of three rows o£ 
pearls or jewels from beneath which the hair crops out. The 
shell-like wrinkles of the crown. of the cap are beaatifuUy worked, 
and from the cap on the left the hair hangs in separate ringlets. 
From the hack stands ont a fan-shaped frill hke a small Elizabethan 
rnS.* In the ears are heavy earrings, that on the viBitor's right 
sapported by a band passing over the. ear. The lips are thick and 
the £ace placid, and round the neck the folds of a band pass behind 
the ear to the head-dress which it secnres. He wears a necklace of 
large round beads, ti thick fillet falls as a festoon from his shoulders ; 
and roand the npper part of each arm he wears a bracelet in 
the form of a snake twisted fully twice round, the ends being left 
free. The right arm is bent just above the head of the attendant 
^nrite or gan, and the hand appears to have been open upwards ia 
boat of the side. Below the navel a staring was knotted in fronts 
and abont the Itmis was a girdle, with a Ktbe passing from the 
right hip over the left thigh, the ends hanging at the side. The 



> HUlmlir'* ToTige mi Anbie, II. 26. 

* This frin ia man «U«riT thowD in Hit figure wonhipping Sbiv in tk« ' 
o tiia w«rt of tha TrinutitL 
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Oiapter ZIV. sprite or gan on bis rwht was abont six feet one inch high, and the 
FIaoh ^Intemt "S^* ^^S "^ ^^^ doorkeeper was advanced so as to admit the 
eprite's arm behind it, so that his left hand and le^ were seen 
B upwAW TA. between the legs of the doorkeeper. His right hand, which ia now 
broken, was laid on his breast. Hie head-drees seems to have 
been- a tight fitting cap, with a circle of three jewels over the broWj 
and three tags of cloth hanging behind. A scarf paasee across his 
shoulders over the arm and falls on each side over his thighs. 
He has a bond or loincloth, earrings, bracelets, and a necklace 
from which hangs a tortoise. He stands half crouching, with 
outstanding eyes, thick lips, and looks up to the doorkeeper with an 
odd smile and outthnist tongue. 
Shnand Pdrmti. The compartment to the west or visitor's right of the Trimnrti 
is thirteen feet wide by seventeen feet one inch high, with a base 
rising two feet six inches from the Boor. The leading fignres are 
Shiv and Pdrvati on his left. The figure of Shiv is sixteen feet 
high, and has four arms, of which the two to the left are broken. 
He has a high cap with three-pointed plates riaiDg out of its band 
and a smaller plate in front of the band on the forehead. Between 
these is a crescent over each temple. From the crown rises a cup 
or shell in which ia a siognlar three-headed female figure, with 
broken arms, probably representing the three sacred rivers Quiga, 
Jamna, and Sarasvati.^ Shiv wears a necklace, the nsnal open 
armlets, heavy bracelets, and earrings. An ornamented girdle binds 
his waist, from under which his garment hangs and is brought, 
round the right side, uid tied in a knot outside of the left thigh. 
Over his left shoulder a sacred thread hangs in front of his 
right side and passes over his right arms. The back right hand 
holds a snake, the tail hanging upon the arm, while the body passes 
behind his back and the coora's expanded hood is raised outside 
his left shoulder. The front right hand which is damaged is raised 
OB if to command attention. The back left hand, which is broken 
above the wrist, appears to have passed across P&rvati's breast, 
and with one of the fingers to have touched her under the chin; 
the other, which has but lately been broken, rested on the head of 
a sprite who seems to stager under its weight. This sprite, whose 
heaia is thickly covered with cnrly or matted hair, wears a 
waistbelt and a loincloth, and holds a fly-whiak in his left hand and 
a amall cobra in his right. He carries a bundle on his back and has a 
tortoise hanging from his neck. 

On Shiv's left stands Ftlrvati, about twelve feet four inchea high, 
with a frontlet from under which the hair comes ont in small cnris. 
The head-dress rises in tiers, and has a pointed piste in front, 
and behind the neck on the right side is a cushion, perhaps of hair. 
She wears heavy earrings of different shapes, several necklaces, 
broad armlets and bracelets, a girdle with an ornamented clasp. 



I hair, and the three hekda 

t, Junna, and Sajurati, which, 

tu« Mct«d meeting of the three 
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and heavy anklete. Her dress comes over the right leg, the comer Outptw IIT. 

&lliDg to the ankle and then passi^ over the left leg, and a loose plaoeaof iBtemt. 

robe hangs over her right arm. With her right hand she seems to 

touch the fly-whisk in the sprite's hand or leans on the bundle on ^^p"*"*! 

hia back; her left hand ia over the head of a female sprite who wears **** ""'* '^<'"™- 

large elliptical earrings, a huge back-knot of hair, richly carved 

anklets, and a robe of which the comer falls in front. Over her 

left shoulder she carries PtLrrati's dressing-case fastened by corda 

or straps. 

On Shiv's right are Brahma and Indra. Brahma has four hands, 
one of the right hands holding a lotus, the other touching his breast ; 
one of the left hands appears to have held a rod or the roll of the 
Vedas, and the other perhaps his sacrificial butter-vessel. His lotus 
seat is borne by five swans. Close to his left, Indra, on his 
elephant, holds np his left hand towards Shiv. On P^rvati'a left 
is Visbna, on his ha]f<man half-bird carrier Garud. His back 
right hand holds a mace or club, the front right hand is broken ; 
the front left hand rests on his knee, and the back left hand 
holds his discos. He wears armlets and a necklace, and his feet 
reet in the Garud'a hands who has wig-like hair, no moustaches, and 
a cobra knotted round his neck. The fignres below Brahma on 
Bhiv's right are much de&ced. Next to him and in front is a male, 
probably the king who ordered the making of the cave. He wears a 
waistcloth and kneels on his right knee with bis arms crossed on 
his breast and a dagger or knife at his right side. Round his head 
is a band with a large rosette or frill behind, and, from nnder the 
band, the hair &lls to- his shoulders in three lines of ringlets.' 
Behind him stands a female fly-whisk bearer with anklets and 
wristlets, holding a flower in her left hand raised towards her cheek. 
Behind her is a taller woman with broad armlets and thick anklets, 
whose hands and face are broken ; and at the back of the taller 
woman and above the Qy-whisk bearer is the head of a figure with 
cttrly hair, holding in the left hand what may have been an offering. 
Above Brahma are clonds on which are six figures, the lai^est a 
male with high head-dress and double necklace holding a long jar 
fnll of flowers to throw on 8hiv. Immediately before and behind 
him are female figures. Nearer Shiv's head are two males, one of 
&em a bearded ascetic ; and behind the rest is another male with 
a moustache. Above P&rvati are six figures, similarly disposed, all 
flying or floating on clonds, the female behind the larger figure 
having a heavy back-knot of hair and a richly carved belt. 

In the corresponding oompartmeDt to the visitor's left or east of ArMmxMAvar. 
the Trimurti many figures are grouped ronnd a gigantic four^armed 
half -male half -female, representing Ardhan&ri or ArdhanCLrishvar, that 
is the god who combines the active or manlike, that is Shiv, and the 
passive or womanlike, that is Uma, principles in natnre. This figure 
which is sixteen feet nine inches high leans to the right or male side. 



The enrl; hair, the frill, uid tke head-drew worn by thii figare are tonni only 
— ilptorea rati^^ between the fourth and the eighth oeDtarioa. Thej are 
Vie- Fandit BhagvAuUl. 
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Ch^ter XIT. and rests on the bull, nandi, with one of its fonr srmB. The head-dress 
Places <^^t«TMt. ^ ^^ nsual hic;h tisrs with two heavy folds blling to the shoulder 
on the left or female aide. The right side has a cresceat. On the left 
._f^^f^^ aide the hair falls along the brow in a series of smsJl neatly carred 
*°'^' ringlete, while on the right there is a line of knots along the under 
edge of the cap, The right ear is drawn down and has only one ring, 
the left has a jewel in the npper port and a large ring in the lobe. 
The girdle is drawn over the hips and is tied at the left side where 
the ends hang down. The male arms have twisted open annleta 
and thiclc wristlets, that on the front hand heing knobbed as if set 
with jewels ; the female arms have broad armlets and a long solid 
bracelet with thick jewelled rings at the ends. The back pair of 
hands is in fair preservation, the right holds the cobra and has 
a ring on the litUe finger ; the left holds a metal mirror and has 
rings on the middle and little fingers. The front left hand which 
is broken, seema to have hung down and held the lower part of 
the goddess's robe, which hangs in folds over both her arms. The 
front right u'm rests with the elbow on the hump and the hand on 
the left horn of the bull. The head of the bull. Shir's carrier, is in 
fair order, the face being two feet seven inches long. 

The lower part of this group, which is about sixteen feet wide, 
is much danuged, owing partly to decay partly to violence. The 
figures on the visitor's left are connected with Shiv and those on 
the right with F&rvati Besides the usual sprites or attendants, 
they include some of the more notable Hindu deities. Opposite to 
the back left or Fflrvati's arm (the visitor's right), riding on his 
carrier the eagle or G-amd,' is a four-armed Vishiiu ; the front left 
hand seems to have rested on his knee, the other is raised and holds 
his discus; both right hands are broken. Vishnu sits on the 
shonlders of Garud, who holds him by the ankles. On Gamd's 
forehead is the Yaishnar sect mark, and his large ontflto«tched 
left wing may be clearly traced. Below is a woman bearing a 
fly-whisk. Her head-dress is carved with minute detail and has a 
crescent on the left side, and a back-knot of hair decked with 
flowers. She has large earrings and a triple necklace. Beside her 
are two dwarfs, and on her left is another woman whose robe falls 
over her left arm, and a sash or belt, perhaps the edge of a jacket, 
crosses the breast from each shoulder to the opposite hip. She 
wears thick Y&ni-like unklets, and carries in her left hand the 
dainty Pflrvati's dressing-case. Between Garud and the central 
figure is the bust of a woman holding a flower in her left hand; 
above this are two curly-haired figures, one of them Varun riding 
his alligator. Behind Vishnu are a man and a woman, and onder 
them a dwarf standing on a cloud and holding a fly-whisk. 



> Gund ii h*If4>^ haU-mBn, gnieMll; with wingt and k bekked hninaD I*ce. 
He u the (on of KMbyap uid Vinata aad yoimger brother of AnuuL, theleglaai 
charioteer of the (iin and the peraonificatioii of d^wn. Gamd, who is of incomparable 
Bwiftnets and hM exqaiiitely beautiful plunage, married a beaotifnl wonan named 
Shuki. Ai Garud'i food wu uiake>, the urpent tribea feared that his children 
would eat them up, and waged war agaiuBt him. GaraddesUoyedklltheanaketezo^t 
ODi cobra, which he wore ai a necklace. 

,Coo;-^lc 
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On the right op SUt Bide of Ardhaniri (visitor's left), and on a 
level with Vishnc and Q&rnd are Indra and Brahma. Brahma is 
seated on a lotns throne borne by five wild swans. Three of his 
foor faces are Tieible, the fourth is hidden as it fac^ backwards. 
He has fonr hands> the hack right hand holding a lotns, the front 
right hand broken, the front left hand with a sacrificial bntter-pot 
and the back left hand with a broken ladle, or perhaps a roll of the 
Vedaa. He is decked with earrings, two necklaces, bracelets, and 
a robe which passes over his left shoulder and breast. In a reoess 
belnreen Brahma and the uplifted right arm of Ardhantlri is Indra 
, riding on the heavenly elephant. In nis left hand is the thnnderbolt 
and in his right what may have been an elephant goad. Between 
Indra and Brahma is a figure, perhaps Knbera the god of wealth, 
holding a fiower or a purse in bis hand. Below Br^ma is a large 
high-capped male figure, probably Kirtike^ with his spear or 
BhalcH. He has earrmgs which differ on either side, a necklace, 
armlets like those on the ot^er m^e figures, bracelets, a girdle, and 
a pendant from his cap hanging on hie left ahonlder. Between this 
figure and the bnll is a woman with a fiy-whisk resting on her 
shoulder, and behind her is a dwarf and another woman whose head 
has been desboyed. In the upper portion of the compartment are 
thirteen figures of sprites and attendants. Those to the visitor's left 
are borne on olonds, and one of them has a d^ger by his side. 
Behind him is a woman holdiog a rouud object in her left hand ; 
aad behind her is an ascetic, perhaps a Siddha, very lean, with a long 
beard, and aa offering in his left hand ; lastly, behind the Siddha, is 
a small broken female fignre. On the right is another ascetic with 
an offering in his hand and curiously twisted hait. Two figures hold 
part-broken garlands touching the head of Ardhanf(ri, and on the 
right are two larger male figures also holding wreathfi of heavenly 
flowers. 

Passing east the much damaged group, in the sonth wall (A the 
east aisle or portico rera-esents a scene between Shiv and Ftlrvati who 
is in a pet or mdaa. They are seated on the holy hill of Kailds and 
are both adorned as in the other sculptures. Slur's four arms are 
all broken, as also are his crown and the disc or nimbus behind hia 
head. His armlets are of the usnal spiral form with open ends, his 
aacred thread lies across his shouldere, and part of his robe comes 
over his knees. P&rrati, her face turned slightly away, is seated at 
hia left and wears a tassel hanging between her breasts from a thick 
twisted necklace, the same as in the marri^e group. Over the left 
arm, and on the right thigh and leg her garments may still be traced, 
. Behind her right shoulder stands a female figure with a child 
astraddle on her left hip, perhaps a nnrse carrying Shiv'e son 
K^brtikeya, who is also called Skanda and Mah^sena the war-god. 
On FfLrvati's left stands a female attendant, and further on, a 
larger male figure who seemingly held his right hand to his breast 
and rested his left on the side-knot of his robe. Behind Shir's 
rigrht shoulder is another female with a fly-whisk, and at his feet 
(now h^less) hia faithful follower Bhnngi worn to a skeleton. 
Behind Bhringi stands a tall figure, with the nsoal high head-dress, 
earrings, necUace, and robe covering his left arm to the wrist, and 



Chapter ZZT. 
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Chaptw XIT. pasaiQg under bia right. At liie foot, in a reoeas bebinci tlie pilaster, 
Flama of IitterMt. st^anda a three-feet high dwarf, with bis arms crossed. Beneath, or 
-^^ in front of the hill on which the chief fignres rest, the sculpture is 

PiiitKUi ■ PtL ^ defaced that little can be mode out. Under Pirvati is the holy 
*" " boll, and at his left shoolder a face with a wig snch as is elsewhere 

given to Gamd. Below the bull are two animal figarea, perhaps 
monkeys. It is impossible to say how the left side was filled. The 
rock orer the heads of Shiv and Pirvati is carved into patterns, 
irregular frets on an aneven surface, representing the rocks of Kailfls. 
On clouds on either side are the usual heavenly spirits, perhaps 
Gaudharras and Apaaras, rejoicing and scattering flowera. Home of 
the male figures have curly wigs and on each side is a skeleton-like 
ascetic, one of whom has a basket in his left hand while he scatters 
flowers with his right. On the roof is a small fat figure, wUch may 
he Glanesh, Sbiv's second son. 
Savin wftdtr KaiUt. Crossing to the north of the portico is a companion group in which 
Shir and Pirrati again appear seated together in EaiUs. Shiv'a 
brow-knob or third eye is clearly marked, his cap which is cleverly 
carved l>ears the crescent alid has a disc behind it, and he has large 
hanging earrings. He had eight arms, all of which are more or less 
broken. Two of them rested on the he-ads of attendants, and in one 
of the back right hands he held the trident, the head of which 
remains. On his right sat Firvati, with her fEu» turned towards 
Shiv, but little except her trunk is left On each side of the compart- 
ment is a large figure somewhat like the door-keepers round the 
chief ling shrine, except that they have knobs on their brows, and 
that the figure to the visitor's right has a skull prominently carved 
on the forehead and snakes coming round from behind his left 
ahoulder. The same brow-knob occurs on the forehead of servants 
of Shiv iu other compartments at Glephanta. To the left of Shiv 
are several figures all more or less defaced ; Shiv leans his hand on 
the head of one of them, and in front near his foot is the familiar 
hollow-ribbed Bhringi. On Bhringi's left, and in front of,tha 
lat^ figure behind the pilaster, is the elephant-headed Ganesh 
or Ganapati.^ Under the group is a back view of the ten-headed 
B&van, king of Lanka or CejTon. His ten heads are entirely broken 
off and only a few of his twenty arms can be traced. Beside him 
there were perhaps some demons as at Elura. Above Shiv are 
numerous figures, one almost a skeleton ; on his left is Vishnu on 
Garud, and in a recess is a couched figure of Fdrvati's tiger. 

These two groups in the eastern aisle illustrate the story that once 
Flirvati getting into a pet, turned her feee away from Smv. While 
she was still angry, RtLvan, chancing to pass near KaiMs and enrt^fed 

' The pDT&ns bkve more th&n one story to ezpliin Qwieah's tdephaot heftd. 
Aooomling to one account Otuieati qnurellad with Viihua, and wu wiiming whan 
8hJT inteipcwed and ont off hii head. Thii «o enraged Ganeah's mother Pirvati that 
ahe perfoimed aoHteritiea so eztrema that the; tfareataned to upNt the whole ordec 
of heaven. The goda prayed Shir to restore P&rvati her aon. But 0»nc«h'a head 
eonld nowhere be found, and in their haate it wae replaced by the head of an 
elephant the &r%t animal they chanced to meet. Another aoconnt says that when the 
goda wen called to tee the infant deity, Shani or Satnm, knowing the banefnl effect 
of hia glance, refnaed to look at the child, till F&rvati, taking it aaan inanlt, provoked 
him to caat hia eyea on Oaneah whoae head waa at once reduced to aalua. 
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that it ahonld atop his progreBB, clasped Ihe hill in Lis arms aad Chapter ZIT. 
shook it. F&rvati felt the hill move, and ran for protection to piuMoflntemt. 
SIut'b arms, who, according to one story, stamped R&Taa nnder his 
foot, or, according to another story, blesaed him for stopping EtstKAirr*. 
FArrati's fit of ill-tsmper. 

Crossing the cave towards the west aisle is the central shrine or flu Lmg Ck<^. 
chapel, which fills a space eqnal to that enclosed by four colamns. It , 
is entered by fonr side doors, each approached by six steps, which raise 
the floor of the shrine eight feet eight inches above the hall floor. 
The eight giant doorkeepers, from fonrteen feet ten inches to fifteen 
feet two inches high, that stood gaard at the sides of each door, are 
all damaged except the one on the east side of the south door. This 
fignre, who wears a somewhat peculiar head-dress, has a lai^ skull 
carved above his forehead, the parted lips showing the teeth, a single 
bead necklace, earrings, plain twisted armlets and thick wristlets. 
He rests on the right leg, and the knee of the left is a little bent. 
The right shoulder hangs down parallel to the body, and the nptnmed 
hand, held opposite the navel, strains under the weight of a massive 
globe. The left hand rests on the knot of the robe on the outside of 
the left thigh. The mnscles of the left thigh and the knee-pan are 
particularly well carved. The calflesa unshapely legs are probably 
tme to the local model. The keeper on the west side of tne same 
door is mnch broken, but the necK jewels, head-dress, and armlets 
have been elaborately carved. Except the &ce which is broken, the 
keeper on the south side of the east door is nearly whole. The turban 
is high crowned ; the plates round the bead are smaller than on most 
of the otheir figures ; the earrings are large ; the end of the turban 
cloth is plaited into a circular frill behind the head, and the sacred 
thread is formed of twisted strands of beads or pearls. The end 
of the robe which hangs by his left side is well carved. The keeper 
on the north side of the same door has lost his legs and forearms, 
and is damaged about the nose. The head is finely carved with a 
rich band round the brow, and rich large plates that rise from the 
brow and hide the turban except the fnllea end at the back. The 
hair falls from under the cap to the shoulders in fonr sets of neatly 
carved curls; the armlet on the left arm is broad, passing twice 
ronnd, and jewelled at the ends and in the middle ; the right forearm 
Tim been nused ; and the sacred thread is of twisted strands of beads 
or pearls. 

On the east side of the north door is a similar figure with the 
head-dress falling on the left side in five thin orerlappin? folds. 
The keeper on the west side is less defaced, and leans his left 
elbow on the head of a bushy-haired sprite. He has a ribbon 
tied round his waist, and a cobra comes over his right shoulder and 
nuses itB head in front. The doorkeeper has a large ronnd ear- 
ring in the right, and a smaller ring in the left ear. A thick mass, 
as of twisted cords, hangs on the right side of the head from the 
top of the cm, and on the left side is ttie frill. On the cap are two 
crescents. Behind the head is a disc or shield ; and tinder the usud 
bead necklace is a breast ornament ; while the robe falls in clean-cnt 
folds over the right hip and thigh. Both keepers on this side 
have their right hands raised. 
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Ohftptei nV. The figare on the south aide of the west door has a -rarj elaborate 

Plaeei (tflnterMt. liead-dress aecnred by a folded tie roand the neck"; he baa a 

orescent above each temple ; a frill behind the head on the left side ; 

BLnaANTA. ^jjj jjjg ^gp gf ti,g gj^p J^J^^ ^i^q heavy roll that &11b pver on the , 

n« IMg Chapd. p^bt side are carved with open flowers and strands of cord or hair. 

The breast ornament, the sacred th^ad with its fastening on the 

left breast, and the broad jewelled waistband that held up the 

covering on the loins, have been wrought with mach skill. The 

lower part of the figure is gone. The lower part of the companion 

keeper, on the north side, with the sprite at his right side is also 

entirely destroyed. He has a crescent oyer the right temple, and on 

the left aide of the head, and otherwise resembles the last, though 

the details are somewhat plainer. These statues are among the 

best pieces of carving in the cave. 

The doors into the shrine hare plain side-posts with two plain buida 
round thenL Itwide, both in the floor and roof, we the sockets of 
doorposts. The chamber is perfectly plain inside. The east side 
measures nineteen feet four inches, and the west twenty feet two 
inches, the north measures nineteen feet three inches, and the sooth 
eighteen feet four inches. In the middle of the room stands a base 
or altar nine feet nine inches square, moulded like the base under 
the Trimurti and other sculptures, and abont three feet high. In 
the centre is a Ivag, cut from a harder and closer grained stone 
than the cave rock. The lower end of the ling is two feet ten 
inches square, and is fitted into a hole in the base. The upper 
part is round, two feet ten inches in diameter, abont three feet 
nigh and rounded above. The frame, or shdhtnhha, is somewhat 
hc^owed to hold the water, oil, and butter poured on it l^ the 
worshippers, which were carried off by a broken spout on the north 
side. 

To the west of the shrine is the western aisle or portico, which 
still has in the roof some traces of the ' beautiful mosaic workmanship' 
mentioned by De Couto (1603). 
Uarrkyt <!fShh The group in the compartment in the south wall of this aisle or 
*ad Pdnati. pordco represents the marriage of Shiv and Pirvati, Pirvati standing 
on ShiVs right, a position which a Hindu wife rarely holds except 
on her wedding day. 

The group is unfortunately greatly damaged. Of Slav's Joor 
hands only tne front left hand remains entire, and the whole of his 
right leg is gone. He wears the usual tiara crowned by coils of 
hair, and behind the cap has an oral nimbus-like disc. On hia 
right arm a^eara his ahonldercloth, and he has a band about hia 
waist which comes over his right hip and is knotted at his left 
side, his left hand rests on the knot, while the ends hang loosely 
down. His sacred thread hangs from his left should^, passing to 
bis right thigh and over hia right arms. 

Pflrvati or Uma, who is eight feet six inches high, is one of the 
best proportioned and moat carefully carved figores in the care. Her 
head-dress is lower than Shiv's head-dreas, the hair eacapea in little 
curia from nnder a broad jewelled Sllet, and behind the head is a laige 
back-knot of hair. She wears heavy earrings and several necdclacea, 
from one of wluoh a string ends in front in a taasel. Except for 
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ornaments her bodj ia bare above the waist. The robe that hangs Chapter XZT. 
from her waist is shown by a aeries of slight depressions between ^.nai crf^terMt. 
the thighs. She slightJy inclines her head, as ii bashfnl, and is 
being poshed forwa^ by a large male fignre, possibly her father Ki*ph*kta. 
HimAlaya, who lays bis right band on her right shoolder while his *SMh^S«a^ 
left hand holds a neoklace of beads near her ear. Both her hands 
are broken. The right was laid in Shiv's right, as it is in a similar 
Bcnlptnre at Elnra. 

At Shir's left, crouching on his hams, is the mach-shattered 
three-faced figure of Brahma who acted as marriage priest. Behind 
Brahma stands Yishnn with fonr hands and a pecoliar cylindrical 
cap from nnder which his hair appears in abundant onrls. In his 
front lif^t hand he holds a lotas and in the back left hand the discns ; 
the other two hands are broken. On the extreme right stands a 
woman, who may be Mena the mother of P&rvati, 

On Pdrrati's right stands a female fly-whisk bearer with neck- 
laces, pendant earring, and holding her robe in her left hand. 
Behind her is a larger male Sgore with a plain cap and hair curled 
like a barrister's wig. A large crescent behind hia neck shows 
him to be Chandra or the moon. He brings a great round pot, 
perhaps of nectar, for the marriage ceremony. Above Shiv^s head 
IB a male between two females, aJl with damaged heads, and abore 
tbwa two smaller figures. On the other side are six more figures, 
a male and two females balow, and above two bearded aacetios, 
probably Siddhas, and Bhringi next to Shirks bead, with a small 
figure on the roof.' 

The mun figure in the group at the north end of this aisle is Bhairar Bhaira*. 

or {lerhapB '^rbhadra, a terrible form which Shiv assumed on 
liewing from his first wife Sati that he was not asked to attend 
■ sacrifice giren by her father Daksha. In the Dumar cave at 
Bilara the figure of Bhairar or Virbhadra, which is the same aa this 
Elephanta figure, has lost only one arm. At his left is a seated 
Sati with her left hand on her bosom, terror-stmok with the sudden 
change in Shiv's appearance. Beside Sati is a Sy- whisk bearer aa in 
El»>hanta> 

This is one of the most remarkable sculptures in the care. The 
central figure, which is much damaged below, stands about eleven 
mad. a half feet high. He is in the act of mnmug, the left foot raised 
higher than the right. He wears a high much carved head-dress, 
with a ruff on the back, a skull and cobra over the forehead, and the 
crescent high on the right. The expression of the face seems fierce 
and passiooate. The brow skin is wrinkled in a frown over the eyes, 
the eyes are swollen, and the teeth are set showing a long hanging 
task at the right comer of the mouth. Over the left shoulder and 
acroea the thigh hangs a rosary of human heads. He wears a waist- 



GaodhMTM «r bMvealy choritten, VidyttUiwrM or fsiriM, uiil YakihM^ or d«migods ; 
the fMuaUs am ApMna, Vldyidharia, uid Yokihu, the word ApiarM being oonunonly 
and to inclnde afi tlira« nlineoa The Siddhu oi hMTsaly ucetico, ill irf irhom ue 
nwlaa, are baliev«d to Utq ia mid-air between the earth and the aun. - All of theaa 
heaTenljr atteodutt atrew flowera or witneia the act which the acnlptore recorda. 
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Chapter XIV. baad, some folda of which hang over the right hip. Both the legs 
Places i^ateri»t ""^ five of the eight arms are broken. The front right and left 
hands wore destroyed by the Portngnese in the sixteenth centary, and 
'^™*''**' the others have suffered since.' .AJl the arms have broad ornaments 
"' under the shonldera and round the wrists. The front right Land 

(Wsitor'B left) seems^to have hung down and perhaps grasped the batt 
of the long spear that passes in front of the cheat to the visitor'a right, 
where it impaled the small bnman figure which now seems to hang' 
in the air. The small figure has lost the head, both arms and one of 
the legs, the other leg resting on a projecting ledge of rock. The 
second right hand holds a gnardless sword ; the third is broken, it 
originally hnng down and held a human figure by the left knee as 
in the Dum&r cave at Elnra, and as noticed by De Couto and by 
Niebuhr in hia drawing. The back right hand is stretched up and 
held an elephant's skin as a canopy, from which in the left corner 
hangs the elephant's head with specially well carved tusk and trunk. 
The front left hand which is broken passed down probably to a 
Sati below, who is gone but traces remain in front of the fignre 
of the woman with a dy-whiak ; the second left hand has a snake 
coiled ronnd it and holds a bowl as if to catch the blood falling from 
the impaled human figaro above; the third hand rings a bell; the 
fourth is stretched up, holding the elephant's hide as a canopy.* 

Below, to the spectator's right, are some fragments of a male and 
of two female forms. Above them, in a recess, are two ascetics 
with a small figure in front, and above it a female figure. On the 
other side below, there have been two dwarfs, and a third figure 
under Shir. 

Above the screen, in the centre, over the head of the chief figure, 
is a peculiar piece of carving, not unlike the section of a very wide 
bottle with a curved groove in the middle of it. A similar form 
appears in some of the other sculptures, but not in so leadiog a 
position as this, where the figures on each side seem to be paying 
it reverence. It is supposed to be the mystic triliteral syllable aum 
or the Unga, but neither explanation is satisfactory. It is much like 
a Baddhist relic-shrine or daghoba with a heavy tee or umbrella 
above. In front of the building is a curious carved hollow lin& 
Perhaps it is a Shaiv shrine, and the obiect of the hollow carved 
line is to bring out the ling which stands in the centre of the shrine. 
At the foot, on each side, are two small prostrate figures. Over the 
back of each are two figures, apparently woiBhipping. The pair 
nearest the central carving have uplifted clasped hands ; the next, to 
the visitor's left, holds a garland ; and that to the right holds hia 
band before his forehead. - Both of these, which are the largest 
figures is the group, have their hair elaborately dressed, and wear 
necklaces, armlets, and other ornaments. Behind each of these 
laat is a Qoatiag female figure. In front of this compartment may 

' JonrB. B. R. A. B., T. «. 

* Theohiefpointaof ditfereiiD«lwtwMuth« Elsphanta >ad the Elnn BhuraTi kts, 
Uut in the Blephuita flgtm the ■eoond left huid holdi & bowl Mid the third > bell ; 
in Sann the leoond hmnd holds the sluft of the apeu ne»r the point, mod the third 
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be traced the figure of an elephant and some plants; part of the 
punted design that once graced the ceiling. 

Paasing to the north or main entrance, in the west recesa, tbe 
left to one leaving the cave, is a apirited group of Shiv performing Elipi 
the tdndav or wild religions danca The receea is ten feet nine SMvlx 
inches wide at the entrance and fully thirteen feet inside, and eleven 
feet two inches high. The group is raised on a low base. The 
central Shiv, which has been about ten feet eight inches high and 
originallj' had eight arms, seema within the last centniy to have 
lost its first right and third left hand. The first right arm passed 
across the body and rested on the left side; the second was thrown 
oat from the body and the fore-arm has been bent, perhaps, so as to 
bring the hand before the breast, but it is broken off below the elbow ; 
the third arm is broken above the wrist ; the fourth which hangs down 
and is broken below the elbow, probably held the hhatvdng or club, 
round the top of which a large cobra is twiued. The first two arms 
on the left side hang down and are broken off near the wrists ; the 
third, which is also brokeu, is bent up and probably stretched towards 
P&rvati's face ; the fourth is raised above the shoulder. The usual 
bigh head-dress is secured by a chin strap, and is so delicately 
carved that, as De Couto says, it seems to have been painted rather 
than cut with the chisel. The right thigh is bent upwards, bnt 
broken off near the knee, and the left leg is entirely gone. The 
armlets have been elaborately wrought, and are still sharp and clear, 
as is also the belt or ribbon round the waist whose end is fastened 
to the skirt of the robe. To the left of Shiv (visitor's right) is a 
female figure, six feet nine inches high, probably P&rvati. She wears 
tbe same pendant from the necklace as in the marriage scene and 
other soelptures, large earrings, rich bracelets, and a girdle with 
carefully carved drapery. Her breast and face have been broken 
away. On her left has been another female figure, but only the 
breast and part of the arm are left. Above F&rvati's right shoulder 
is a Syiug female figure. Over this is Vishnu, with his mace in one 
remaining hand and the shell in the other, riding on the shoulders of 
Gamd which has lost its head. In front of Vishnu and over the left 
band of Shiv is a male figure between two females, and behind these 
is a fourth figure, of which the face is gone, holding perhaps a 
water-vessel. Over Fflrvati's left shoulder is Indra on his elephant. 

Below, at Shiv's right, ia the skeleton form of a much defaced 
Bhringi. Beside it is a part-broken tabor with a female figure 
beating it. Above is EiLrtikeya with a high cap bearing a orescent 
Mid a skull from the right eye of which a snake is crawling. In hiB 
right hanfl he holds Shiv's trident which has lost two of its prongs. 
Above the trident-bearer is a fairly entire and still worshipped 
Ganeah, who holds in his right hand a club and in his left a broken 
faisk. To the left of the trident-bearer is the body of a woman 
-whose dress has been carefully and sharply cut even to its edges on 
her thigh. Higher, on a fiat seat, borne by five swans, ia Brahma 
with three heads and fonr hands, in one of which he holds hia 
sacrificial bntter-vesset ; the other hands are broken.^ Between 

' DeContodwcribMBrfthmaM holding a book ia kit l«It hud, 
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Chapter XXT. Bralima aad the head of Shir are three figures, a male between two 



Placet of Interert. 



females, the inner one holding E 



> object like a dish. Behind 



two figures, both probably intended for Sbiv deroteee 
or sages. The figore next to Brahma wears his hair coiled in the 
jata form on the top of his head. 

The group at the eckst end of the north portico is Shiv as the 
great Yogi. In character and position, and in many of the 
earronn dings, this figure resembles the figure of Bnddha. 
Unfortunately the group is much de&ced, and many details are 
lost. Shiv has had only two arms, both of which are broken at the 
shoulder. He is seated cross-legged on a lotus-seat, and the palms 
of his hands probably rested between the upturned soles of the feet 
as iu most images of Buddha and of Jain Tirthankars. The stalk 
of the lotoB-seat is, like Buddha's lotus-seat, held by two Kdga 
figures, shown down to the waist. ShiVs crown has been carved 
with wonderful detail. The front plate is minatel; graven and 
has three knobs at the top, the central knob round, and the side 
ones probably damaged. High on the left side ia the crescent ; 
from the back of the head ringlets fall on each shoulder ; and at the 
back is the circular frill which has been noticed on other statues. 
Round the whole is a large auroole. The expreasioa of the face, 
though marred by a broken under-lip and a break nnder the left eye, 
is calm and nnmoved, deep in thougnt with half-closed eyes. 

This figure represents Shiv doing penance, after the death of his 
first wife Devi or Sati. The scene is laid in the HimfUayas. 
Above are the heavenly minetrels ; below are attendants mostlv 
seated among rocks ; to the left of Shiv is a plantaiti-tree witlt 
three open and one opening leaf; a snnfiower blossoms under his 
left knee. On each side stands a female fly-whisk bearer, and behind 
each a smaller female figure, so defaced that it is difficult to fix more 
than parts of the outline. Below, on each side of the plantain. 
Bit two attendants, one with his ankles crossed. On the opposite 
side sits another with a rosary of rudrdkghM, Elceocarpns ganitaros, 
berries. Over the plantain a faceless Tishnu rides on a faceless 
Gamd, who has curly hair and wings streaming like ostrich feathers. 
Above Vishnu ia a figure on horseback perhaps the sun ; the head of 
the horse is gone, bat the hoof, saddle, saddle-cloth, girth, and 
bridle are distinct Behind this is an ascetic holding a rosMy. 
Between the horseman and Bhiv's head heavenly choristers float in 
the clouds, the edges of the robes over the thighs of two female 
figares being carenlly carved. Behind is a fourth faoeleas figure, 
probably the moon, apparently holdinga water-vessel. On the right 
side 9f the head are three similar figures, a male between two 
females, the male carrying what looks like a shell Next comes 
a skeleton ascetic, behind whom is a broken-armed Brahma on his 
nsnai swans. The fignre below Brahma is probably Indra, but his 
elephant has disappeared. 

I'he only remaming parts of the main ht^ of the Great Cave are 
two cells at the ends of the back aisle. They are a little above the 
level of the rest of the cave, and are entered by two doors. Botli 
are irregular ; that on the east is eighteen feet one inch by abont 
fifteen feet nine inches, the north and soath sides differing by six 
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incliee. The other is seventeen feet six inches ^m north to south, Chapter XIT. 
irMe the south side measaree foarteen feet ten inches and the north pi^^M of Intemt. 
sixteen feet three inches. Both are ronehly hewn and were _, 
probably used as store-roomB. 

The court-yards to the east and west of the Great Cave had 'A* Out Wimg. 
separate entrances, which have been blocked by earth and mbbish 
cleared ont of the hall and the conrts. From the eastern aisle or 
portico a neat flight of nine steps, ten feet ten inches wide, leads 
into a conrt fnlly fifty-five feet wide, whose separate entrance to 
the north was, abont thirty yeu^ ago, blocked by earth and stones 
throvm ont from the coart. The south wall of the court is a temple 
with a well-preserved front. The roof of the Great Cave stands ont 
aboat seven feet beyond the line of pillars, and that of the smaller 
temple on the sontfa has similarly overhnng the front. The rest 
of the conrt has always been open. The circle in the middle of 
the conrt, sixteen feet three inches in diameter and raised two or 
three inches above the rest of the fioor, probably formed the pedest^ 
of a nandt or bnll. 

The cave in the sonth wall of the court is raised on a panelled 
basement about three feet six inches high, which again stands on a 
low platform two feet four inches in height. The'front is abont 
fifty feet long and rises eighteen and a half feet from the platform. 
It was probably divided into five spaces by fonr cblnmns and two 
demi-colnmns. Of the columns theonly traces are the fragments of 
a base and capital at the west end. These pillars were the same in 
B^le as those of the Great Cave, their bases were three feet 
sqnare, and they were snrmonnted by a plsin architrave of two 
fascias, of which a small portion remains. On the original basement 
are three courses of hewn stone. 

On each side of the steps which lead to this temple is a stone 
Hger or leogriff, sitting on its hind quarters, each with a raised fore- 
paw. The portico of this temple measures fifty-eight feet four inches 
by twenty-four feet two inches. At each end is a diamber, and at the 
back is a ling shrine, with a passage round it varying from eight 
feet fonr inches to eight feet nine inches in width. Five low steps 
and a threshold lead into the shrine which is thirteen feet ten inches 
wide and sixteen feet one inch deep. In the middle of the fioor 
stands a low altar, nine feet five inches square with a spout to the 
east. In the middle of the altar is set a Ung two feet fire inches in 
diameter, and of the same compact stone as the Ung in the centre ot 
the Great Cave. The shrine door, which has been of a tastefol 
pattern, is much damaged. Outside the two fascias of the iambs 
are two neat pilasters, over the capitals of which runs a neat frieze, 
and round ^1 a crenellated moulding; At the back of the portiVb, 
near the east end, is a gigantic statue or doorkeeper with two 
attendant demons. The whole is much ruined ; the principal figure 
has had four arms, and the demon on his right stands with his anna 
crossed, and has a knotted snake which twists round him and rears 
ite bood under his elbow. Near the west end is a similar statue 
j>eachiDg nearly to the roof, with fonr arms and the usual swelling 
to mark the third eye ; he has moustaches and a Roman nose now 
damaged ; his hair is gathered in a dome of coils, and in his left ear 
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Chapter XIV. Jb a twisted Bnabe. He leans the elbow of liis front left hand on a 

_. -Tj tnrMt ^" placed on the head of the demon ; the back hand is raised over 

" ° 'his shoulder and holds his robe ; the front right hand is broken, and 

Elbphahta. iiyQ back right hand holds a snake ; above, on each aide of his head. 

The Eatt Wiitg. is a &t fifing cherab-Uke figore. 

At the west end of this portico is a small chapel ten feet ten 
inches deep, by about twen^-Sre feet wide. It has two pillars 
and two pilasters in front, and the floor being one foot eleven mches 
above the portico floor, it is entered by steps in front of the central 
opening. The pillars and pilasters are ten feet 5^ inches in height. 
The; are two feet four indies square, and of the same type as the 
pillu^ in the Qreat Cave, except that they have bases 71 inches 
in depth, and no part of their capitals is fluted. Over the pillars 
runs an entablature two feet eleven inches deep, consisting of five 
bands of different breadths, the cen;^l band which is one foot 
two inches deep having sunk panels about 11^ inches square and 
as mach apart. Both the pilWs are broken and the northern one 
is almost gone. In the openings into this chapel there has been 
a lailing with a door, doubtless in the centre ; the mortices for 
the ends of the bars are still visible in the bases and at the top of 
the square portions of the pillars, 6i feet above the floor. 

The inside of this chapel has been fall of sculpture, bat the 
figures are broken and covered with a crust of soot. At the south 
end is a large image of Ganesh. A squat figure on his right rests 
his head on Ganesh's knee, who lays his hand on the figure's neck. 
Another figure holds an offering, and has a cobra wound round his 
waist. Above are two flying flgures, and the usual three on each side, 
as in other sculptures. 

At the north end is a standing figure holding in bis hand the 
shaft of what was probably a trident. His left hand rests on a 
defaced figure, perhaps a demon. This is doubtless Shiv or 
Shulap&ni, the wielder of the trident. On his right is a awau-bome 
Brahma. Behind him is a monkey-faced dwEtrf, and above him 
three figures, two of them, a man and a woman, holding oSeriugB. 
On the left of Shulap&ni is yishnn mounted on Guild, and holdin^f 
his mace in one of nis right hands while the other Ja open. In 
one of his left hands he holds his discus, and in the other bis shell 
resting on the shoulder of Qarud. A male figure below holds the 
stalk of a lotus in his left hand, much as Padmap^ni is represented 
in Buddha sculptures. Between him and Shiv is a female attendant 
with a fly-whisK. 

The west wall is nearly filled with a row of ten colossal f^rea 
standing on a base about two feet seven inches high. Of the ten 
figures seven, perhaps eight, are female figures. The whole frieze 
is terribly defaced. Several of the female figures have aureoles and 
some of them carry children, or have children standing beside them. 
At the north end, visitor's right, is the elephant- headed Ganpati. 
Next Qanpati is a much defaced figure, perhaps a six-headed 
K^irtikeya or war god, three of his heads facing the visitor and three 
not shown as they look back. N^ezt is a female figure witb, behind 
her on her right, a staff surmounted by a trident. Close by the trident 
is a second sign, perhaps an elephant, which seems to be the sign o{ 
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the secoDd female fi?ara Next in the backgroand is a staff holding Chapttt XIV. 

a swan, apparently ^e sign of the third female figure. Then behind pjjyja, of luterMt. 

is what seems a Garad or man-Tultorej apparently the sign of the ELKpamrA. 

fourth female fignr©. Then oomea a peacock sign and a fifth ^^ 

woman ; then a ball and a sixth woman ; then a dnck and a seventh ^' 

woman ; then a defaced sign and an eighth woman.' Over this 

BOnlptnre ia an architrave, two feet ten inches deep, of three plain 

members, the lower and npper projecting five inches from the line of 

the central band, ^"he npper is divided into six eqnal spaces by 

five ornaments with two half spaces at the ends, and the lower is 

divided by larger ornaments into fire foil spaces and two half spaces 

at the ends. These ornaments are the same as the well-known 

Buddhist window -pat tern, except that, instead of lattice work or a 

human head they contain a grotesque face called kiriimukh or the 

&ce of fame. The sunk frieze between the projecting members keeps 

the ground colours of the chequer pattern in which it was painted. 

At the east end of the portico is another chapel, with two piliawi 
and two pilasters in front, raised above the floor of the temple bat 
perfectly plain inside. It measures twenty-seven feet seven inches 
by eleven feet seven inches, and, as the floor is sank a few inches 
below the level of the phuth or step on which the pillars stand, the 
water that drops into it from the rock above remains during most of 
the dry season. 

Passing to the west through the Great Cave a few steps lead '^ ^"^ ^'"S- 
into another court, the floor of which ia covered with fallen rock 
and earth. On this side also the roof of the Greab Cave has pro- 
jected some seven feet beyond the pillars of the portico, and the 
roof of the small chapel on the west side has projected five and a 
half feet ; the rest of the court, about nineteen feet wide, is open 
to the sky. The old entrance to the north-west has been blocked by 
earth and stones taken oat of the court. On the south wall of the 
court a large cistern rnns under the hill, the roof supported by two 
roughly hewn square pillars. The cistern is now much filled with 
earth and a great part of the rock in front has fallen in. Originally, 
on the plan of most Buddhist cistems, it probably had only a square 
opening above, near the east end. According to De Couto it was 
commonly believed to be bottomless. The water is cool and pleasant. 

The shrine on the west side of the court is entered through a 
portico supported in front by two square pillars and pilasters, now 
brokenaway^ and approached by four or five steps before the central 
opening, liiis portico is about twenty-seven feet long, thirteen feet 
seven inches deep from the front of the platform, and eight feet ten 
inches high. It contains a good de^ of sculpture. At the north 
end is a group of figures similar to those in the left recess at the north 

■ TheMtemibfifanaaretlMJfiUHfab, the divine mothera or fenutlo energies, who 
-"—-' on E&rtikeya. Tliey are genenllf reckoned aeven, bat eometiDM* eiglit, 

Del mna, and lometinieB lixteen. E»ch JUtUriia hu a ataS inrmoDnted bj a ^ 



flag bearing the mark of her cerrier, whiofa i 

GoneetMniding male deitf. Tlina Br&luai haa ths d,tbu, •anuuan uis c«iiii uu-uu, 
ri the bull, Kanmiri the peaoock, Aindri the elephant, Vitrlhi^ie baSalo, 
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CSutptar ZIT, entrance of the (Jreat Cave. In the centre is Shiv, seated as an 
PlaoMoflntAnMi: ascetic on alotuB throne, upheld by two fab heaTj-wiifKed fignree 
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Tlu Wat Wing, 



shown to the waist. Niebuhr's drawing reproBents Shiv as resting 
hia left hand on his thigh, and haring &e right hand slightly raised. 
The fore-arma are now broken. To the right of Shiv is a figure 
sitting on his heels and holding an opening plantain, and behind hint 
is a bearded asoetio or sage. On the left is a similar sitting figure, 
and above is a Brahma with three faces, and some other formsi ; in 
the olouds are the usual flying attendants four on each side. 

A door at the back of the portico leads into a Ung shrine about 
ten feet seven inches by nine feet seven inches. la the centre is 
a Ung oonioal above and below sqoare with bees eighteen inches 
broad. It stands in a oose or shalunkha which is roughly cut on 
the floor. On each side of the door is a warder with two demons 
at his feet and two fat flying figures above his shoulders. To the 
south of this door is a group of figures, among whom Shiv appears 
with six arms and the third eye in his forehead. Hia high crown 
is oroameated with a crescent ; in the front right hand he holds 
a cobra ; in the second the club, as in the dancing Shiv ; the third 
or outer arm is broken. In his front left hand he holds his 
dress ; in the second is some object now defaced, and the palm 
of the third is eniosed. At his right is a plantain tree with a 
figure sitting on the groand, and above is Brahma on his swan- 
bome lotas-seat. On Brahma's left a male figure rides a bull with 
a bell fastened to its neck, and between this and Shiv'a head are 
two figures, one of them a female holding a fly-whisk. Beside 
Shir's front left arm is a female figare with a jewel on her forehead, 
and a neatly looped head-dress. Above her left shoulder is Indra 
on his elephant, and behind him Yishna, with four arms, holds 
his discus in one of hia left hands and rides on the shoulders of 
Garad, whose brow is marked with the Vaishnav sect mark. In 
front of Gamd's wing is a small flying figure, and beneath is a 
male figure with a crescent in his hair. 

At the south end of this portico is the beginning of a small rude 
chamber, rough and scarc^y large enough to hold more than one 
person. 

There ia no inscription in the caves. It ia hoped that the date 
and naOie of the builders may be learned from a stone which was 
taken to Eorope about 1540 by the Fortaguese Viceroy Dom 
Joilo de Castro, and which may still be found in Portugal, and 
deciphered.' 

Besides the stories that they are the work of the PfLndavs, or 
of Sikandar that is Alexander the Gh-eat, the Mosalm&n P&ndav or 



> Tnuu. Bom. Lit Boo. (Beprint), I. 270. It waa thonght th&t t stona mentioned 
b; Unr^y ia bis Trftvels in Fortasal (1795} might turn out to be the Eleph«ntft 
■tone. Bat thkt stone hu been utely daoiphered by Pandit BhagvioUl, and haa 
been fonnd to r^er to Somnith in KAlhiiLw&r, not to Elephant*. ArcWdogical 
Survey, No. 9, lOi. IVo in«cribed copper-pktea were Couad m cletuing earth in the 
north-SMt oomer o( the island. Tbey are oetieved to be now in Sngland in the 
posaewioii of a Hr. Harold Smith, a oontractor, who took them with him 
abont 1865. The mention of a F«Tiiaa inscription at the month of the oavo 
(Macneil in Archsologia, VUI. 279) teami to be a mistake. Enkine, Tram. B. L. S. 
)KepriQt),I,226. 
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King Artlinr,' De Coato mentions a loc&l tradition that the cavea Chapter XIT. 

were cnt b; a Cinara Idng named Bin&snr, whose daughter TTaha piMM^IoteMit 

dedicated herself to perpetual virginity and lived on the island 

for maay years. Besides tiie cares, Bfin^ur ia said to have built £<■■?■*»"*- 

Biany mansions on the island, and a beautiful palace at a citj called BUtarj. 

Sorbale. In support of this legend De Couto noticed, that when he 

wrote, old bricks and cut-stones were found in great quantitie8> 

probably the remains that stiU give an iatei:eat to many parts of the 

island.' 

■ The Pliid&va are the five brother herow of tha Hkbibbftmt, Yudhuthir, Bhin, 
Arjnn, Naknl, and Sshadev, who with thdr wife Dnwptdi were baniahed and forced 
to wander over India for twelve veare. At each <rf their halting plaoea, though 
thoy stopped bat one nioht, tlie7 bnilt a temple or cat a nite of oavea. With 
the FAndavi to txpUin all traces of Baddhiat houdinga, and Shiv ni the ^reat anetio 
and kiiig of lighteoainaa* to explain all traoM of Kiddhiit faith aod feeling, tha 
reatoren of Bnkhmaniam aamuM the complete forgotlenoeaa of their old rivala and 
«ODqneTOTi. To the people of the Eoukau the name of Oantama Bnddha ia now a* 
•fanwga aa the aante M Fa. 

Tha tndttioa aboat Alexander is mentianed hj Ffke (1712), by Oroae (17G1>, 
and t^ Ootdii^um (1796). Alexander's Djke acroaa the Baasem oreek, about two 
Biilea ^love Ohodbandar, Alexander's Horse formeii; one of the sights of Elephanta, 
and AJexander as the builder of the Maodapeshvar caves are other instaooea of Uie 
Hnsalmin practice of translatiog Pladav into Sikandar. 

* De Conto in J. B. B. E. A. 3., I. 10-44. De Couto notieea that the ialand was 
known aa Santapnr, a mune interesting from its similarity to Saodabar, a port 
Bcmtioned bv nvenJ Arab and Ettropeaii writers between the tenth and aucteenth 
centuries. The chief refeiencea to Sandabor are Ua^udi (91S) (Prairies d'Or, I. 207 ; 
Yule's CUhay, L cclL), who notices that croeodilea were found in the bays of the 
I~i'»" sea, such as ^e bay of BaodaboTB in the Indian kingdom of Bighrah, 
Bppwentiy of the Balharshs that is the BiUitnu (compare Elliot, I. 22]. Al 
I^iai (1163) ^aces Siitdapur four days from Broach, on a lai^e gulf where ahipa 
cast anchor. It was a oommercial ci^ with beautiful hoosea and rich markets 
(Janbert's Idrisi, 179). - Idrisi also deecribee it as four days from Thina or 
Sana (EUiot'e History, L 89). Raahidu-ddin (1290) meatloiLs a Siodibur (Elliot, L 
68), ue next town to which is Faknur, apparently Bacoanor south of Honlvar 
(Tnle's CaUiay, n. 45). Abn-I.fida (1320) has a 3indipur which he is said to 
eoofnaewith Sanjin (Yule's Cathav, II. 444). Ibn Batuta (1347) desoribes SindAbnr 
astbraedanfromGo^aaBdoueOay from Honor (Ditto, 416). Cfaintabor Is mention- 
ed in the (^talan map (1376) (Ditto, 444). A Knwwai Sind&pur appears in the Mohit 
Ml Arab woA o 



p (1376) (Ditto, 444). A Knwwai Sind&pur appears in the Mi 
! BATigBtioB of the Indian Ooeaa (1564), J. A. S. BL V. 2, i 



(Bmnbay Oaietteer, X. 341). SirH. Yule is aatisaed (Cathay, IL 444) Uiat SauiUbur 
aiMl Ooa are the same. Several of the references suit Goa hubonr and do not suit 
Bombay harbour. But other notieea seem to fit better with some place in tha 
Thina ooast. The use of the double name Knwwai- SandAbur in the Mohit seema 
to point to two SandAbots, and De Couto'a uEune eeeme to make it possible that 
Santapnrior Elephanta was one of the two. The orinnirf De Cento's name San tapuri 
is javbably the holy dty. Its resemblance to Sfaonitpnr perhaps explains why 
De Couto's Brfthmaa infonnonts made Elephanta the seat of the great Bin. Sootpur, 
anotiieT (Wilson's Works, XII. 396) but ineorrect form of tha name of tha «ame 
«itj, probably explains De Couto's story of the shower of gold. 

AeoMdiog to the Horivanah, BAn the Asnr, Uie eldest U the hundred aons of Bali, 
bad a thooaand araw and a capital called Shonitpor, or the cil? of blood. 3o 
Ugh did Bin stand in his favoor that Shiv allowed him to be oalled hi* son, the 
yMuiger brother of Ktotikeya god ol war. Bin defeats M hi« enemiea, and, wearied 
wiUi idlenesi, pmy* Shir to mid him work for his thoQsaud arms. Shiv promiaa* 
a oombat Uiat wQl tax his powers and tells him that the fidl of the standard from hi* 



palace-roof is the dgn that war is at hand. Soon after, amot^ many other o 
a hurricane and aa eclipse^ the standard ia sbmck by lightaiing and fi"~ '' 
delighted and orders a feast. 



One day Shiv and P&rvati, with a band of Iteavenly damsels and a oompaay of 
aages, were amnsing themselves on the bsok of a river. The god was seen l^ Usha 
the daughter of Bin, and full of admiration she prayed Pftrrati to grant hir snch 
a husb«md. PArvati promised and ssid that on a oertaio night she would see bsr 
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daepinT XIT. The style of tlie pillars and tihe close resembluice to the Domar 
FImm (tfLitsreet "^^^ ^^ Elara led Mr. Fergosson to assign the boilding of tlie 
Elephanta caves to the eighth century. Dr. Stevenson ^aoes them 
^™*'"''*' between the eighth and twelfth centnriea, and Dr. Burgess in 
iiiitory, j.[jQ latter part of the eighth or the ninth century.' Pandit 

Bhagrinlfll agrees with Mr. Fergnsson in assigning the caves to 
about the middle of the eighth century. As features peculiar to 
this date he notices, among architectural details^ the noted pot- 
shaped capitals of the pillars. Among characteristic forms of 
sculpture, he noticeSj in the male figures, a proud soldierlike 
bearing and the practice of setting the hand jauntily on the hanging 
waistband ; the sacred thread made of braided ropes of pearls ; 
the curled hair falling in long ringlets over the neck, the tall three- 
plated crown, and the fanlike frill or mff at the back of the head, the 
three last features being adapted from Sassanian models.* The 
characteristic details in the female figures are the large round knot of 
hair that shows a little over the back of the head, the row of formal 
close-twisted curls that line the brow and temples, and the delicate 
and suitable shades of expression that appear in some of the faces. In 
Pandit Bhagv&ul&l's opinion these characteristics point to a date 
slightly later than the date of the Dasavatir cave at Elura, which is 
known to have been bnilt between 720 and 750. They are not found 
in sculptures separated by any considerable intervtd from the 
Dasava^ sculptures. They are notably absent from Ambam^th, a 
good typical instance, whose date is known to be 1060. 

fntnK bnabuid id a dreun. On tiie night named Uaha dnuuned that aha bad been 
viaited by m wutiot of great beanty. With the help of the fairy Chitralekha, or the 
I^^ter, abe aeea portraiti of all uunona pruiceB, and among them tinda tlie hero of 
her drauD, Auirnddh gnuidBon of Kriahna kiiw of Dwirka in K&tbiiwAr. Tha fair; 
Paictar goea to Dwtlrka, linda Aniinddh unhappy, fnll of a beautiful girl he haa 
•een in a dream. The fairy tella him ahe haa come to take him to bis ladylove, 
at^ bring* him aafe to Uaha's palace. They are married in the Gindharv or 
nnoeremoniona atyle, and a few daya paas qaietly. Then the stoiy apreada that a 
atiaiigsr haa taken np hit qoarteni is the pnnceHa'a palace. Bin, beaide himaelf with 
rage, aanda a band of^moa to kill the stranger. But Aniniddh wrendiea the weapons 
ont of their haiida and drives them off. Bin oome* himself, and, after a great 
G^t, Aniruddb is beaten and bomid. At Dwftrka newa cornea that Anirnddh is a, 
priaoner at Shonitpnr, Kriahna gathers a great army, breaks tlirough all borriera, 
and forces bis wav into Shcau^mr. Bin a defeated and all hia arms oat off but 
ten. In apite of hia defeat and hia wound* Bin remains firm in hia trust in ShiT, 
He dances, maimed and weak as he is, before, the god, and, in reward, is allowed 
to RO to heaven and be a leader of Shiv'a angels. Krishna returns to I>wirka, and, 
witn (Teat reKUcings, all Utha's handmaidena are married to yoonx YAdav*. Laugloia' 
HariTanah,!!. 192-269. 

The story is fall of the marvellona, Shonitpur ia girt with a wall of fire, tlM 
warriora nse the elementa as weapons, and make their jonmeya through the air by 
the help of the magio of sages or by the exertions of heavenly bearen. No detsila 
show where 3honitpur was, how ^ or in what direction from Dwirka, whether 
on the sea or inland. Shnnitpurs are not uncommon. There is one in north Bengal, 
one on the Coromandel ooast, and one on the Oodivari (Langlois' Harivanah, II. 193). 
It* war with the ehief of Dwirka favours the view that Bin'a city was somewhere 
in Western India. 

The stoTV of Usha and Aniniddh is tbe subject of a modem (17th centnry) drama 
DamedMadhurinirDddh,wbichisgivMiiD Wilson's Works, XH. 396-399. Aooordiog 
to a Unjariti poem of the seventeenth oentnra, called OkhAhaian or the abdnotion 
of Okha, Okba waa the dsaghter of Pirvati whom Bin was allowed to adc^ Whoi 
the girl grew np Bin, ^"^'"g that her husband waa deatined to be tbe canie of hia 
deaS, impriaoned ber in a tower under his palace. The rart ol the stoi; is much 
the same as the acconot in the Harlvaiish. 

' Burgess' Elephant*, S. * The Sassaaian dynasty of Psnia, A.D. 230-660. 
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Ab the BCulpfarea are almoat entirely confined to the repreoenta- Outtiwc XIT. 
tk>n of snpemataral beiaga, they have little of the valae which PlaoMoflntffiWt. 
attaches to the Ajanta oaves as lUustrations of the style of dreaa BufHANi* 
and the manner of living at the time to which they belong. Except Haioru 

one or two bearded riahxa and the monstached Kndra, the faces 
of the male figures are hairless. Some wear Uie hair coiled into 
a high dome in the ascetic or j(da stylo, others wear the hair 
either cropped or in close wig-like carls. The chief head-dress is 
the rich royal tiara, moch the same in shape and details as the royal 
heod-dressea piunted in the Ajanta caves of the sixth and seven 
centnries, a trace of which sarvivee in Uie modem wedding tiara 
or baaing. None of the figures is shown with a modem tsrban. The 
east guardian of the Trimorti, the worshipping figare in front of the 
^ronp in the west side of the back aisle, and the great atatae of 
Bhairav or Tirbhadra in the groap at the north end of the western 
aisle have a pecnliar faalike frill or raS at the back of their necks. 
In several instances the waiatcloth, or dhotar, is tied in a bow on the 
right thigh and allowed to hang down the leg, and the sacred thread 
is heavier and broader than the present slight string. In other 
reapectfi the dress of the male figures is mnch the same as at 
present. The very rich and heavy jewelled necklaces are mnch 
like Ajanta necklaces of the sixth and seventh centnries, and, as in 
Ajanta, a large nnmber of the figures have their ear-lobea drawn down 
by heavy ornaments.^ 

The female figures generally wear the hair tied in a large ball 
b^ind the head. Sfone of them wear the bodice and none draw 
the end of the robe over the shoulder ; in other respects the robe 
is worn as it now is. None of the figures wear nosermgs and many 
wear girdles, but die ornaments of the ear, neck, arm, and ankle 
appear to be the same as those now worn by the Hindu women of 
Gajar&t and the Konkan.^ Among the weapons shown are the trident, 
the sword and dagger, the discus, and the mace : among animals 
the tiger, elephant, eagle, alligator, bull, horse, tortoise and swan : 
and among plants and trees the lotus, plantain, aahok, and milk-bush. 
Of miscellaneous articles are a looking glass, baskets, bowls, bell^, 
conches, and water and butter-pots. 

Wlien new the walls and ceitiug of the caves, and probably as 
at Ajanta and Kanheri the pillars and figures, were covered with a 

' Tha upekranoo of the ean ot nutny of the figniM reOkU* IJie Anb tnvel]«r 
SuUinuD'a (830) icmark that the BiOhan, pertispa nther SilbAm, tha king of the 
Kowkan, wuUnpTmceafthemonwhofasTe tWr «snpieraad, Elliot's Hiatori||, L 3. 
Tbo imietiae of dragging down the a«r-lobea remaiiu in the Bombfty Viemieney 
amoog aoDie Vanjiiii ud among Uie mull band of derobees, who are known u 
Kinputis or iIH-eara. (Details of tiiii lect are given in Bombay Gazetteer, V. 
8S|. In 1663 the Bogliah inveller Fitch notiaed that the can of the women of 
OrmiH w«ra «> *t»tched by the weight of their earriagi that a man could pat Ihrea 
of bis Hngen into Uie bole* in the l<%et. Harrii' Voyagea, I. 207. About 120 yean 
■SO (1760-1790), •coordingtoanwe(yoyuetotheawtItidiee,I.S!M)on thelU^ 
coaat moat of the people had their ean hanging almoet to their shonldera, When 
yonng the lobe* were bored, aipiral slip of tha hrab-pdm leaf WM introdaoed and 
ranewed as the hole grew bigger. When the hole waa made >■ big aa poarible, they 
adorned the ear with pendanta heavy enough to bnrst the griatle, Tha aame anthw 
(23) Doticea the same practice in Moxambiqite where the women of Johanna oonndena 
it a baaaty to have the ear-lobea greatly dilated and weighed down. 

*Sae TniM. Bom. Lit. Soc. (Reprint, I. 363. 
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Cluqiter XIT. coating of painted cement.^ The oaTesprobabt; continned well cared 

TlMea <^£tterHt for^illt^o oTerthrow of the Devgiri Y&d&vB by AlA-ad-din Khilji 

(1295-1316) at tlie dose of the thirteentli oentary. At the 

^■'*^'"*- beginning of the sixteenth centary, perhaps during thegreater part 

■"**""■ ol the fifteenth century, Elephanta, with the rest of the '^L&na coast, 

was nominally under the Musalm^ kings of Ahmedabad. They do 

not seem to have interfered with the careSj which, when they 

passed to the Portugnese in 1534, were the best of all the cave 

temples, as big as a monastery, with courts and dsterns, and, along 

the walls, many sculptures of elephants, tigers, hanmn beings, and 

other cleverly figured images well worth seeing.' 

Five years later Dom Joilo de Castro thought the cares so beautiful 
that they could not be the woHe of human hands. Even Apelles 
might have learned from the proportion and symmetry of the 
figures.* On a second visit in 1550 Garcia d'Orta found the caves 
much damaged by cattle.^ About thirty years later Linacboten 
(1583-1596) described the Elephant Temple on the island of Peri 
as the most famous temple in Western India. It was as large as a 
monastery, and had many places and cisterns, figures of elephants, 
lions and other animals, and amazons cnt with eltqnisite skill. He 
thought them the work of the Chinese who had lately traded to those 
parts. When he wrote they were deserted and ruifled, only serving 
as a monument of the sfdendour of the Indians which was still great 
in the inland parts.' At the beginning of the seventeenth centuiy 
DeCouto complains of the sculptures ' and indeed ^most everything 
else' beiog injured by the froho of the soldiers," In 1673, Fryer 

> D« Coato (1603) Bays that thoDgh the atone of the moantain is of a grtj oolour, 
the whole body ioaide, the pillan, the j^rea, tmd ererytbmg elie, had formerly 
been covered with a coat of lime mixed with Inturoeii and other compoaitionB, that 
made the temple ao bright that it looked very beaatifoL Not only did the Sgnros look 
very beaatifnl, but the feature! and workmanship could be very distinctly perceived, 
. 10 thftt neither in ailver dot in wax onuld sacn figarea be engnved with n-eatar 
nicety, fiaeneu, or perfection. Grose (1760) took particular notioe of ttome paintings 
round the cornices, not for anything curious in the design but fee the beanty and 
fT«BhneBS of the colouring {Voyage, I. 62). Elnkine (1S13) mentioni several concentric 
drclea with some fignrea in ttie roof a! the grand enlnnoe. (Trana. Bom. Lit- Soc. 
[Reprint], I. 266). In 1836 remains of painting were still obaervahle, which seemed 
to have originally been of a red colour, but baa in some places faded to a purple falno. 
(Had. Joar. V. 171]. Many patches of cement renuin and colooi may atiU be traoed 
especially on the root of the west portico of the Great Cave and in the west or Mfttrika 
chamber of the east wing. Scanty as are Ihe traces of uemeot and colour. Be Couto's 
statement and the enthusiasm of the first Fortngnese visitors, seem to show that Mr. 
Griffiths' thoroughly informed and beautifally finished ' Ajanta in the Sixth Century' 
is a close represent'itioD of the soft and varied brillianoy of the Great Elq)haiita 
Qive when it passeii from the architect))' hands. 

I Garcia D'Orta, Colloquios in Trans. Bom. lit 800. (Reprint), L 269. Gareia w» 
not certain whether the temple was the work of the devil, who bad exwted all hia skill 
J in deceiving the heathen, or the work of the Chinese. 

When the Portuguese took the island, it was rented to one Joio Fires foe the 
annual quit-rent of £4 (106 panidoa). It remained with him till 1548, when It 
passed to Manuel Rebello da Silva, who agaia made it over to his danghler Dous 
RosaMaria Maenel d' Almeida, who was married to Lopo de Melkt Samrwio cm Uio 
22nd April 1616. The dssoeudants of this lady were living in Bassein aa late ai 1848. 

* Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 66. Oh marveUons hardihood, he adds, 
tmly it never entered the mind of man even to plan such a work, mnch lets to cany 
it to completion. 'Colloqnios in Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. (Reprint), I. 2S9. 

' * Navigation da Jean Hughes de linschot. S3. 

• Journal B. B. R, A. S., 1. 42, 44. De Couto's account, one of the earlieat and 
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repeats tliat the care was defaced by blie Fortognese.' Pyke, in Chapter ZIV. - 
. FUewofZiit«ntt 

■tin ODe trf the best deaoriptimit of the cktss it given in full ; Thi* remarkmble and BitUim 

iplsndid temple of ElephMita ia titn«ted in « mMll itlaad kbont half m leasue in t^tTg. 

dixnunfereDoe, which marks the Bomtaiy river joat when it ii about to enter uie sea 
bum the northward. It is eo called, on aoconnt of a great stone elephant in the 
ialand, which is seen on entering the river, and is said to hare been built by a Hinda 
king named Binisnr, who became master of everything from the Gaogea inwards. 
It ia affirmed (and so it appears) that immense snms of money were expended on this 
temfda, and that miUiimt of wotkmeD were employed on it for many yean. The 
•its of this tetnide etretehee from norUi to •oath. It itneariy opeaon allsidee, parti- 
calariy to the norUi, eatlt, and west ; tiie back lies to the sonUu Hie bodv of the 
tetn(^ is about eigfa^ paeaa long and aii^ tmad. It i* all hewn oot of the aolid 
rock, and the npper roi^ which is the top of tbe rock, is samorted by fiftr piUani, 
wTOnght from tbe same monntain, wbicb are so airanged as to divide the body of tbe 
temph into seven naves. Each of those pillars is twenty-two spans sqoare, and from 
" e middle npwwda ie sixteen spans round. The stone of the monntain where this 
m^ baa Men carved is of a grey colour. Bat tl 

ed with a coat » 

(MNiId sncb Bgnres be eiuraved witb greater nicety, fineness, or perfeetioi). 

On entering the tempte to the right hand there is a recess sixteen and a halt spans 
broad, and fifteen and a h«lf high. Within are many Sgnres, that in tbe nuddte 
seventeen (pans high, with a lai^ and beantifol crown on tbe head, *> ntoely made, 
ttiat it ^qiaare to have been pauted rather than carved in etone with the chise]. 
lliia figure has eisbt hands and two lege ; me ot the right hands h<dds a sceptre with 
a snake round it like that of Maoiuy. Over the top lA the scepire thwe are tfaree 
■mall idtHa of a cubit each ; one of the left hands snniorts in its flngen three other 
idfds of the same eise. To the left thne is anotiier laige idol with a cymitar, and 
over it another very lar^ one, with the body of a man and the head ot an elephant, 
from which I think the island took its name. In this idol they worehip the memory 
of an elephant, whom the Hindus ct^ OanetA ot whom they relate many fables. Near 
this idol, isanes from the rock a stime seat in which is seated a figure with one body 
and ttuee heads, each of them having one hand except the middle one, whioh has two, 
W>d in the left hand hotds a book. To the left of this idol there is the figure of a 
wonuui three spans high, her left hand resting on the shoulder of another smalt 
- fignre of a vomao, and ^e right hand twined ronnd another even smaller fifnre. 
Immadiatdy above this idol there is another mounted upon the head of an elephant, 
and near thia another on the neok of another idoL 

Two paoea from this leces* towards the south the temple begins to widen eleven 
paces towards the w««t, Uience to proceed towards tiie south another eleven paces, 
and retornaagain towards the wast eleven paoe*. In this aisle there is, to the right 
L__j 1. "n the rock seven and a half feet hirii and sixteen broad. In the 



middle of this recess is an idol in a sitting postore, twuve spans hi^ from the waist 
npwards, with a very cnrions and beautiftl orewn. It has eight bands and two leas, 
and with one of its right bands and another of the left spreads over the heaa a 



eaaopy of the same etcoie. Above it in tiie air are many male and franale idols one 
cnbit each. In the second right hand it has a two-edged sword, and in Uie third a 
■mall idol hanging by tbe Ices. The fourth rif^ht band with a part of the arm ha« 
been broken by tbe frolic of the soldien of tbe fleet that visited the place, as Is nearly 
- ■' ■■ little b^ I ' 



aides of this idol and throoghont Uiis recesa there are thirty small idols standing, 
A few pacea from this rsceat to the ri^t hand, whiob lies to liie smith, there ia a 
■qoare room ten pacea Iraig and as many tffoad, hewn in the rook, and so oonstracted 
a* to admit of a person wJking all round. It has a door on each side entered by a 
fli^it of five atepe. In the middle of the chapel is a sqnare atone seat of twenty-IoBr 
■pans, where there Is a flinue of an idol to verv dishonest that we forbear to name it. 
It is called b^ the Hindu >(ni(r and is worehippea with great superstition, and it is bdd 
in saeb estimatian that tiie Kinarese Hindns osed to wear sncb Sgnrea about thnr 
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CSuipt«r XXV. 1712, foimd the Portugese foddering cattle in Uie caves in the 
Placet rafbiterert. ^'^y fleason. He heard that lately one of their Fidalgos, to divert 
himself with the echo, had Gred a great rod into it with Beveral Bhot, 
which had broken some of the pillars.^ In 1720 Hamilton toand the 



Elipbutta. 



Hidoni- iaUnd serving only to feed cattle.* Grose (1750) describes the o 



Tenwatioii Hm hsld tlw idol in question. At oMh eutnnoe of tlua honM titere 
aie two beMtiM gUnti twen^-f our ipuH high. 
Tan nanag [rom th« chi^el goiog towuds tho Boiith theTs ia another reoeaa with a 
— u .» _~..:. iroriunuuhip, twonty-foor foot broxi »nd twanty-di high. 

idd nKt«en apuit iagti, with four htmda and two lees, end 

h*nd ronnd a female figore. To tne left oi thia idol there ia another of equkl 

aiie, amd below it another unall one with three heads, foar hands and two legs^ ud 
anxmd all iiii* reoew uiaide are niai^ other idols. Vima this to the wert tbera is a 
oistom of eioellent water, the bottom of which, like the fonntaina of Alfeo and 
AreUiiUM, is said never to have been found. 

Hwe «ida the westerti wall, which is that ot the right hand of the body ot the 
~ B to the east there is a reeees very cnrionsly worked, fourteen 



lagisoda very besntifidcrawii on the bead, and on both sides diere are many imagea 
(rfmen and woman and soma cm hocsebaok. Thenoe the p^oda becine to ezteod 
towaida the eaat, whwe there is another reoawi like the others, from beneath which 
ianea an idtd bam the waiat npwarda, reiy lame, with five faoes in ptoportian to the 
body, with orawm on the he*dia, and twelve himda, with which it snpporta a atone 
Mat, over which there ia anothac immenaa idol, with one face, aix bandaand twoles^ 
having one of the right hands ovw the neck of a wiHiua), tiaa very luge aittinsby 
him, and on each side of the idol tiiera we others of nearly the same sice, seated on 
the same seat ) and in the body of the reoeaa there are aboat a bondred more idols of . 
the figore <A men and women. Prooeediog themoe towsrda the sonth, there ia another 
reeeas with a Kiaut-like idol sitting in the middle of it with a crown on the head, and 
with fonr hesda and two lege, having on each aide a large idol, one ot the figore of a 
woman and tite other of a man, bedoM maay other idols. 

Here eDda the eaatem wall, which is that cf the left band el the pagoda. At the 
endof theaatwooMtwn aadweaterawaOs of the pagoda tbereaie three Targe reeeaaea. 
That io the middle whloh ties mora to the intencv ia thir^ feet broad and aizteen 
long. From the pavement <rf thia ohapd laanea a body from the wsiat npwarda of ao 
enomvoaa a aise, tiiat it fill* the whole vaennm in lei^^ and breadth ot the reooM. 
It haa three large faoea, the middle one looks to the norOi, the aeoond to the west, 
and the other to the «aab Bad) of theae (aces hss two hands, and on the iteok two 
Urge tteoUaoea, wrosKfat with oousiderable petfectino. These Ggores have en their 
hoMJ three veiy beanbfnl crowns. He middle one, whic^ is l^ser than tba othen, 
holds ID one tuutd a large dobe, and whatever it had in the nibt hand cannot be 
disoovered, as it is de£oed. The face on the right side holds m the right hand a 
Oobradiu^ello, and in the left a roee called Oolfo, whidiare produced in Un^ takes. 
At the entrance of thia chapel there are two gianta standing on eaoh side of an idtri 
ten apana high. The aecond lecess whicji is to the right aide is nioetaen feetbroad, 
eleven long, and thir^ hi^ and haa in the middle of it an immeoae idol with fo^r 

i.._j J t. — 1 II .1.- -iu — -^ ^ beantafnl crown on the head, and above it 

n twenty spans hi^ Thron^iont the whole 

lidols. To the right aide of this groDp there 

id five and a half broad, whioh commnnioatea vrith a dai^ 



feet long, and thirty broad, having in the middle anoUier idol tweoty-two apans bi^, 
with fonr hands, and standing upon one lee only, wiUi a beantifnl crown on dw head, 
whi^ rests on that of a ball. The andenls believed this idol to have been half man 
and half woman, because it has only one bresst like the aacieDt Amaaooa, a ' ' 

onehandaCobn di c^mUo, and .-*•—-*«■ — ' — ^' ' — »- **•'— ~ 

are more than fift^ fioorea. To 

- -, Wiaaiii ,_„ , ._ 

ia injured in many paita, and whatever Ae aaUian have apaied la In aneh a a 
that it ia a graat pity to see thns deatroyed one of the moat beantifnl things in — 
worid. It is fifty years sinoe 1 went to aee thia extrMrdinary pagoda, bnt, aa I did 
not mtar it with snch cnrioaity as I now should, I did not remark many tlunp that 
» Archwidogia, VII. 320. • New Account, I. 241. 
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aa water-lo^^^. Acoording to Iiim tlie figarea were in a ttJer&ble Oupter XIT. 
state of preeeTTation, until &e arriv^ of the Portngaese, irlio were I^mm of Xotereit. 
at aome paina to maim and deface them, even bringing field pieces Ri^roAinA. 
to the dwnolition of the images.* Dn Perron (1760), whose account nMor^ 

of the cares is rery detailed, seems to have misnnderstood what he 'Kory. 

was told about the injaTy to the fignres. He says the Martlthfls 
dragged some pieces of cannon to take off the plaster with which 
the Portngnese had covered many of the figures ; bat finding that 
the bas-reliefs began to fall with the plaster, they took to clearing 
tiie plaster with a chisel.' Niebuhr (1765) found the figures much 
damaged at the feet. He did not believe the mischief was done by 
the Portngneae or by travellers j it was the effect of rain water which 
ietU from the roof of the temple and remained in it for a long time.' 



do not DOW exi«t ; I recoIlsotfliiditiK a reoew, which it not teea now, open all tltroDgfa 
ibe fnMit, abont forty feet long, and along the rock there was an elevated apace, of 
the length of the honae, like onr altara both in breadth and height, with nway 
remarkable thing! on it. Among them I recollect having remarked the (tory of 
Queea Paaiphae with the Bnll, aad an Angel with ■ drawn sword turning out from 
mdemeath a tr«e two very beaatUnl flgntM of a man and womam, both naked, aa tiia 
hdrSoriptnre repi«aenta our fiist anonton Adam amd Eve. 

When the Poitogueae ttok Basaein and ita de|^endenoiea, Uiey went to tJiia temple 
and removed a famoiu atom over the gate which had an inacription of large uid 
well written obaracten whidi waa lent to the king, after the Qovemor of India 
had in vain oideavonred to findoot any Hindn or Moor in the ea«t who oonld 
decipher them. King Dom John III. alao used all his endeavoDra to the same 
pnrpoae, bnt without effect, and the atone thna remained there, and there ii now no 

On the aide of the hill whero the pagoda standi, abont two atonethrowa to the 
eaat, there is another pagoda open in frtiat, and the roof is aopported by many pillar* 
beaatifally eieunted, of which only two now exist, and are ninetoen ipans hi^ and 
Lwalra thiok. This temple is forty-three paoes long and thirteen wide, and at one side 
there ia a small room most becuitifully worked. There they wonblp the goddeaa 
Parauiaori (Parameahvari). Thii pagoda, which ii now entirely destroyed, waa the 
most Btnpendona work of its size. 

In another hill of thia tittle ialand, towards the east as regards the great temple, 
nearly in the middle, there ia another temple whioh formerly sdmitted of an entraDce 
by a gate which had a marble porch very onrionsl^ eiecated. This pagoda has a 
luge hall and three rooms. In the flrst, to the nght hand, there is nothing now 
left ; the seccmd has two idols seated in a large sqnaro seat. One of these idols, 
called Vethsla Ohenday (Vet&l Chandi), had six hands and one head and waa • 
snpported by two smaller idols one on each side. 

Both this large and the other small temples are known from the writinga of the 
Hindoa to have been the work of a Ednars king called Bindsnr, who ordered 
their c^iatraction, as well aa of some funoag palaces near them where he resided, of 
which even in mjr time there were some marks, and many ruing of cot stones and 
large nnbnmt bncks. These palaeea or this dtv, which la asJd to have been very 
beuitifn], waa called Soifaala, and the hill wnan the Etophaut pwoda ataadiL 
Simpdeo. A dan^ter of the king called Uqna, who dedicated heneu m this ialand 
to p«rpetnal virgini^, lived here br many years. The ancients say that daring the 
tine of king BMtsar gold nined onoe tot the tpaea of three honra at Elephanta, and 
it waa thraefore called Santapori or the Qolaen Island. I do not ntate mai 
patticnlara connected with the pagoda, aa tliey are m 
peitienlariwd, and will tire the r^cr.* 

"" . .. ~ .. .. . ._ _. Qroee is alwuys ready to spread tales agwnst 

. „ . , the same time aa Grose, merely mention* 

Elephaiita. Deac. Hist, et Oeog. I. 4ia 

* Zend Avesta, L oecexiii . This may be tme of Handapeahvar which was used 
as a chapel and school t:^ the Fortognese who drow a thick veil of cement over the 
old senlptnrea. 

' Voyage, S6. The damage to tiie pillars and to the feet of the fignres WM 
* DeosdB VII. Bk. m. Chap. ZI. tramlattd In Jour. B. B. R. A. Soc. I. 40-U. 
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dupter ZIT. In 1 738 Dr. Hov^ the Polisli traveller, foaad tlie fifores in the carea 
Plafiu oflnterest ""^"^^ rained by the officers of Admiral Cornish'a fleet, so mach that 
the greater pajt of them conld hardly be distingoished.' Lord 
Yalentia (1803) did not find signs of violence; he thought tlie 
mischief was caased by rain water. He notices that a wall had been 
built across the entrance to keep out cattla In 181S Mr. Erskioe 
found the feet and lower parts of the figures ' extremely rotten and 
eaten by the damp,' while the upper parts of the bas-reliefs had 
Bofiered a good deal from force and injury rather than time. la 
1825 Bishop Heber found the caves Buffering from the annual rains ; 
a great number of the pillars (nearly one-third of (he whole) had 
been nndermined by (he accumolation of water in the cavern, and 
(he capitals of some, and parts of the shafts of others, remained 
suspended from the top Uke huge stalactites, the bases having 
completely mouldered away.* In 1850 Dr. Wilson noticed that the 
work of dec^ was faat progressing. In 1865 parts of the noses of 
two of the Trimnrti faces were damaged, and, about 1868, the head 
was broken off one of the leogrifFs or tigers at the entrance of the 
eastern wing. 

From the time of the Portuguese conquest till within the last 
few years, Elephanta seems to have almost ceased to be a Hinda 
place of worship.' In 1854 a Loh&na of Bombay, at a cost of 
£1200 (Bs. 12,000), built the flight of steps that leads from the 
north shore to the Great Cave. Dr. Burgess mentions that on SUV's 
great day in February [Mdgh vadya 13th) a fair is held and the ling 
in the central shrine worsbipped. The last fair (16th February 1882) 
was attended by about 900 pil^ms, half of whom entered the caves 
and approached the images. The rest, unable or unwilling to pay 
the entrance charge of 6d. (4 as.), contented themselves with bowing 
to the gods from the month of the cave. The pilgrims were mostly 
Mar^th&s, Sonars, K^rs, K^m^this, and Bhandftris from Bombay, 
S^sette, and Fanvel. The officiating priest was a Bombay Gos&vi 
who was helped by four Agria, dwellers on the island. Besides tha 
worshippers from the neighbouring Mar^tha country there was a body 



probftbly CMued by damp. The bnaking vt tnna and noMa mnat b« the H«iilt at 
intentional violeaoe. 

' Tonn, 1S8, ' To preMrre the reat from fntnn deatractiou, the 'chief ' of Karanjs 
•ends here weekly asoardof eight aepoye pvrpoaal; to protect them frominjiuy.' Do. 

'NamtiTe, IL 1S2. The decay of Oie pillan - waa pmbabl; partiy dne to flawa in 
the rock. Enkine found that one of the piUan had Man patched w'"~ ' — ''~'' ~' 
teak, probably at the time when the cave woa made. 



1 with a' (pljnt of 



I, 189) : ' The Oeotoca hold thia p\aoa in gnat veneratJOD ; thoee 
in pilfrimage from the contioeDt apOToocfa it with profonnd aolemnity and 
In 1790 Sir J- Camac (A«. Bea. iV, 407) wrote : ' There i* no tradition 
of theae oavea having been frequented by Hindna aa a place of wotehip, and at thia 
period no worship ia performed ataoy of them.' In 1813 Mr. Erakine'i more minnta 
knowledge (Bom. Lit. Soc. Repnnt, I. 257) showed that the U17 in the central 
ahrine waa still an object of religioas veneration to the nativea, particQlarhr to bamn 
women. He ooMaionally eaw it adamed with garlanda <^ flowen and oU. Biahoft 
Heber (132S) notieedvery recent markaof redpaintononeof thelin^ flowera wer* 
offered by the people of the inland, but no jalgrims came to it from a diatauce, nor 
were there any Brlhmana atationed at the ahrine, Nanativ^ IL 182. 
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of <}DJ&rit y&aia who brought a Gai&rit Brilhmaa as their prieat. Chapter ZI7. 

The images worshipped were the three-faced bnat, the lings, and pi^oeg ^Litenft 

almost all atataes of Ganeah or Granpati. The favourite part of the 

cave ia theeaat wing, where apool of wateron the floor of the eastern Bi^paAHX*. 

recess or chapel is believed to be sent from the Ganges in honour of 

Shiv^B great day. Several of the figures, especially the two stataes 

of Ganesh, in the carious Mitrika chamber in the west wall of the 

same cave are also worshipped. The worship cousiats of poaring. 

water over the im^ea, burning incense before them, offering bet, 

.^Ggle mannelos, leaves to the hngg, and amearing Ganpati and some 

other figures with redlead. The total number of visitors to ths , 

caves in 1880-81 was 5400. 

Abont a quarter of a mile to the south-east of the Great Cave, Tlw Samnd Om. 
and at about the same level, ia a aeoond excavation. It faces 
easi-north-eaat, and, including the chapel at the north end, has 
an extreme length of about ] 09} feet. The front is so completely 
destroyed, the entrance so filled with earth and stones, and the 
inside so hart by water, that it is hard to say what it originally 
looked like. The front was neariy eighty feet long, and must have 
been supported by a number of colomns with two demi-columos at 
the en^, of which latter some fragments remain. Inside, the 
portico stretched five feet farther to the south, giving a total length 
of ei^ty-five feet with a depth of about thirty-five feet. At the 
north end of this ia a chapel raised a few feet above the level of 
the portico supported in front by four eight-cornered columns and 
two demi-columns about two feet nine inches in diameter, slightly 
tapering upwards, and with capitals much like those in the Great 
Cave. Of these pillars two are entirely gone. The chapel, which is 
perfectly plain, ia about thirty-nine feet deep by twenty-two broad, 
and like moat other rooms at Elephanta is of irregular shape. At 
the back of the portico are three chambers : that to the north is 
about fifteen feet nine inches wide by sixteen feet five inches deep, 
and has generally several inches of water. The aonthern chamber 
is like the northern one. The central chamber is twenty feet nine 
inches wide in front and twenty-two feet at the back, by twenty-one 
feet one inch deep on the left and twenty-two feet four inches on 
the right. About three feet from the back wall stands an altar, 
seven feet four inchea square, with the water channel, pratuxlika, to 
the north; the ling has disappeared. At the en^nce to this 
shrine is the only sculpture in the cave. The door is five feet 
four inchea wide, and the architrave and iambs measure abont five 
feet ten inchea; the inner members are like those round the door 
of &6 shrine in the east wing of the Great Cave, and in the fonrth 
cave; outside these is a leaf moulding all round, and then a thick 
torus. Most of the sculpture over the door has fallen ; but at the 
head of the jambs two figures of animals act as brackets. On the 
frieze above are some fignrea. Those in the centre are not easily 
made out, then comes a long alligator with a fantastic tail, then a 
boy holding back the npper lip of a second alligator, and at each 
and a fat ^nre. Oataide the jambs on each side stood a lofty door- 
keeper over whose ehoolders are two flying figures, a male and ft 
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Gbftpter XIV. female. Aa the rain water haa no escape this care haa of late gone 
FImm QfXst«iMt. i^piil^? ^ i^") "^^ t^^ doorkeepers are mere fragmenta. 

A little to tlie south of tbe last care is another still more broken, 
TkTks^'n*^ with a portico of oncertain breadth and about fifty feet two inchea 
Thfl Third C«vb. long, it each end there seems to hare been a chapel or room 
wit£ pillars in front The north chapel is fifteen feet seven inches 
deep, with a cell at the back, whose mean dimensious are fourteen 
feet deep b; sixteen feet four inchea wide, and a eecond on the 
west side measuring thirteen feet six inches in front and fourteen 
feet nine inches at tiie back, with a mean depth of 15^ feet. The 
Boath chapel is twenty-one &et one iach bj fifteen feet eleven inches, 
and has a cell at the back measnring fifteen feet ten inches by 
sixteen ^et seven inches, but almost filled with earth. A pilastw 
and portion of a pillar in front of this chapel show that they were 
octagonal and of the same style aa those in the last cave. 

This cave has, like the last, suffered from water lodging in it. The 
door in the centre of the back of the portico, leading into the shrine 
ia apecially damaged. It is four feet nine inches wide and of the 
same pattern as the others with large warders at each side, leaning 
on dwarfs, and with two flying figures over the head of each. The 
jamb and architrave measure two feet three inches in breadth, and 
the doorkeepers and demons on each side occupy five feet more. 

The shrine is a plaiQ room, nineteen feet ten inches deep by 
eighteen feet ten inches wide, with a low altar six feet eleven inches 
square, containing a ling six feet eleven inches in drcnmference or 
twenty-three inches in diameter. On each side is a cell, abont 
fifteen feet square, opening from the portico by doors which have 
projecting pilasters and ornamental pediments. Though maoh 
destroyed enough remains to show that their chief decoration was 
the tavonrite Buddhist horse-shoe ornament. Some distance to the 
south of this caveia a large roughly -hewn cavern more like a cistern 
than a temple. The entrance is almost choked with earth.^ 
Jhmiu'u. Above these caves, at the end of a thickly wooded spur that rnna 

north from the main range, a little to the west oE the Great Gave, 
is a rock-carved tiger which is worshipped as Vtlgheshvari or 
the Tiger 'Goddess. It stands about two feet high and is one foot 
nine inches across the hame. Bonnd the neck is a collar. The head 
is nearly perfect and the figure is preserved though the rock is 
split in several places. It is mach like the tiger or lion guards on 
me steps to the east wing of the Great Cave, and, in Dr. Burgess' 
opinion, is probably one of the two warders of the north or main 
entrance of the Great Gave whose pedestals may still be traced. 
Dr. Wilson notices that this tiger is mentioned in the twenty-ninth 
chapter of the first section of the Sahyddri Khand of the Skanda 
Punina, it probably is the origin of Simpdeo, or Singbdev, De Coato's 
name for the hill in whic^ the Ghreat Cave is oat.' 

Looking south from the crest of the hill, beyond the rocky and 
bro^wood-covered hiU-udes, the ravine that divides the uiUnd 

> BargMi' Blephanta, Sff. 

>3m BusMa'ElqdiaaU,Wi &«kina in Tnni. Bom. Lit. 8m. (Bqrint), I.SMi 
Md D« Conto in Jonr. B. B, B. A. S. L 45. 
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broadens into a plain, bare of trees and carved into rice fields. Chapter ZIV- 

flanked to the west and east by rocky brashwood and p^m-coTored pi^ei t^nUswt 

ridges. About fifty yards west of tbe village of Qh^ripnri, close 

to the village well and on the sonth bank of a small pond, .is 

a large ling ronnd above and square below. It meaaares three 

feet of which the lower one foot ten inches is a square with 

fiaoea ten inches aoross, and the top is a cone abont two feet 

ten inches round. The present small pond ia near the centre of s 

larger pond, of which the north shore and part of the south shore 

can be clearly traced. Tbe pillar jnst described originally stood on 

the north bonk of the big pond where are many traces of bricks. 

In a field abont twenty yards farther north, lately dug oat of the * 

earth, is a square block of dressed stone aboat three feet seven 

inches high and with faces one foot five inches broad. At the top 

comers of the east &ce are carved a avn and moon, and, below a 

pituo belt abont a foot broad, is the ass cnrsS. The rest of tbe 

pillar is plain and has no trace of writing. About 100 yards 

west of the son and moon stone are tho neck and hump, about 

two feet long, of a broken bull. In the west of the island, from 

the pond round to near the Shetbandar hamlet, there are said to 

be no remains. But in Shetbandar, under an old tree, ia a large 

Ung, and, in and round the village are many traces of dressed white 

trap and old bricks. 

In the south of tbe island, abont a quarter of a mile east of 
the sun and moon stone, on a plateau about 100 feet up the west 
face of the east spur, is another ling, a cone rising from a square base. 
The measurements are 3' 4' high of which 1' 2 are round and 1' 9' 
sqnare. On .the way up the hillside and on the plateau are tiaoes of 
bricks, and what seem, though they may be natural, to be built 
monndfl of rough trap boulders. A corresponding plateau runs ronnd 
tiie east face of tbe west spur. About 100 yards east of the pond, 
near the foot of the east spur, is the village of Gb&r&pnri a hamlet of 
twenty thatched wattle and daub houses, chiefly of A-gri rice-growers 
and a few fishers.' Near the headman's house was found a fragment 
of a small well carved and graceful figure of a woman suckling a baby.' 
The child and the mother's arms are unharmed, but her head and all 
below the waist are gone. She wears four plain bracelets, and the 
ends of a shawl or upper robe hanging in front of her shoulders are 
cat with much skill. Close to the village, on a mound near the 
shore, are the ruined walls of a Portuguese watch-tower,' On rising 

■ About til* inbabitaiiti of Qie iilmnd in IT9S Ur. Goldinghun nmirka : ■ A nast 
" ' ' ■ all ita inhsbhukU, wlio, itteloaiTa of v 



..jib«r abont me hnnilrad, Thair anoaatoit, having been imnoperljr 
tr— ted by tlw PnrtugiMee, fled from tibe oppodte iiland of SAleette hither onltiTatiiig 
ri«e and reariiu goats fot tkeir lumMt. la ti>e lama homble road do tbey ooatmne. 
Tbe ielaodanliaTa no boati t Hie^ oat wood from tbe adjoimng hilli vbiob the 
parebMen nmore m boati of their own ; tiMj are wider oar prot«atioii, and nay 
•boat £H <Be. B80) aiunully to the Qovernmeiit ; tbe aai'^o* rwenoe fonuihca tbeir 



■ (MMe of KQlptve i« now in the miiMnm of the Bombay &aiio)i of tbe 

Bml Aaiatio Soeiety. 

■ nia tower wae bvilt to defend we idand againit piratM. Wh«n pirate boat* Uy 
ia vaitiBgi a ^ ma hoiated to irani Portngntae veueb. Dr. 0. DaCnaha in Tno*. 
Bom. lit. Sac (Repriiit), I. 270. 
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ChaptMr XIT. ground about 150 yards oast of the watch-tower is the site of the 
PUoH tf Interest, roc^-cat elephant, from which the Portagaeae christened the island 
Elepbanta, and whose remains are now heaped on the right entrance 
^^'™*"*' to the Victoria Gardens in Bombay. This elephant was cut ont of 
an isolated trap boulder and measured about thirteen feet long, 
eeren feet four inches high, eight feet broad, and about twenty feet 
in girth. Its long tail reached the ground and the b^y was 
supported by a massive pillar of rock. It originally carried on its 
back a small elephant about four and a half feet long and about one 
foot broad. Through the brushwood it might easily be taken for a 
living auitnal.' 

About fifty yards to the east of the site of the elephant are the 
remains of a dwelling, which was built about 1864 for the engineer 
in ohaige of the clearing and carrying to Bombay of l^e lower 
•lopes of the eastern ridge. In these works a large part of the hill 
was carried away and a bare boulder-strewn flat has been left. The 



■ ObtcU B'Ortm (1634) mIU tbe iilsnd the idftod of the nleplutat, bat does not 
nuke any dntinot mentiaD of th« elepbuit Dom JoAo de Caitro (1639) notice* tbe 
stone elephant in tbe west, liteliks in colour, liie, and featiiiee. Liaschotei) (lOTS) 
doM not notiue it. De Conto (1603I mentions it oi the greai atone elephuit which 
nye its name to the iiland. Fryer (1975) oalli it a ' mooitroiu elefihant out out of 
the mun rock bearing a joung one on ita back.' Ovington (16SS) notices * th« atat^ 
of an elephant cut in atoue in eqaal proportions to one ol tboae creBtores in his foil 
wth.' Ita irorkmanahip he calls admirable. In 1712 Captain Pjke made s 

,wing of the elephant showing a fissure nearly aa high m the ne<^ In 1720 

Hamilton found it so like a living noimal that at a distance of 200 yards a sharp vyo 
light be deceived. Fifty years later (1760) Dn Perron described the elephant aa of 
'- --— cnt out of black rock, and apparently carrying a yoong one on ita back. 
""- ' '■■ """ Niebuhrnof-"--^ "--' -"' "^ .. .i i-. . . 
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(Zend Aveato, I. coccixiii ) In 1 764 Niebuhr noticed that it was split and likely to 
fall in piecea [Voyage, II. S3]. It waa mentioned by Forbea about 1774 and ten years 
later waa deBcribed bv Dr. Ennter aa twelve feet long and eight high, th« trunk 
pretty well cut and rolled in a spire ; the lega ahapeleaa masses ont of proportion 
too krge. A masay tail reached to the ground and the hind part of the body 
was supported by a pillar (Archseologia, VII. 287). It ia mentioned by Ooldingham 
(1795) 'as on elephant of black stone large Mlife.' In 1813 Mr. Brakiae and 
Captain Baail Hall described it aa poorly iculptared, though at a distance aeen 
through bruahwood it might easily be miataken for a real elephant. Ita lengtb 
from the head to the root of the tail waa thirteen feet two inchea and its height at 
the. head seven feet four inchea ; circumferenoe at the height of the ahouldera 
thirty-flvo feet five inchea, circumference roond the four legs thirtj-t wo feet; breadth 
of Uie back eight feet ; girth of the body twenty feet ; length of the leg fire feet 
■iz inobea ; oircumference of the legs from aiz feet three inchea to aeven ^t aeveai 
htohea ; length of the aupporter two feet two inches ; length of the tail seven feat 
nice inches ; length of the trunk seven feet ten inohea and remaina of the right tuak 
eleven inchaa. In September tS14 the head and neck dropped off, and shortly ^ter the 
body sank to the earth (Hall'a Fragments, III. 128). In 163JS Biabop Haber fonnd it 
* much dilapidated by the weather. In 1835 the truuk and head were separated from 
the body, and lay broken and prostrate on tbe groltnd (Madras Journal, V. 170). 
Id 18£9 it was a shapeleaa masaof rock. In 1863 an attempt waa made to move it lo 
Easland, bat, while lifting it, the chaina of tiie crane gave way, the rock got broken, 
and what remained waa removed in 1864 to the right nand entrance of We Victoria 
Oerdena at Byculla, where it lies an almost ahapeleaa maaa of rook, though the rolled 
trank ia diatinctly visible. The azuall elephant on ita back is mentioned by Pryer 
(I67G)and Pyke (1712) whose drawing ( ArohBologia, VU. 323) shows the tnmk 
and tusks, it is nottoed by Da Perron in 1780. Fonr yean later it appears to have 
been much defaced, aa (I7&1) Niebuhr describee the iltrgn elephant aa having on ita 
back lomethiug which age had bo muah worn that it wasimpoasible to make out what 
it was. Dr. Hunter (17d4) found Bomethiug on tbe back but with no baoea of having 
been a small elephant. In 1814 Mr. Erakiae und Captain Baail Hall moiuited the 
back of tbe elephant and found distinct marks of four pawa, ahowing that the mim*t 
waa four feet seven inches long by one foot two inchea brood. 

h. Google 
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■m&ll bnildiag ivith raalted roof yraa used to store the gnapovrder Chftpter XIV. 

required for blasting^. Somewhere on the west face of Sie eastern pi^^jg tflntemi 

ridge of hillsj near the top of the ravine where the hills draw close 

to«tIier, there used to stand a horse, lite the elephant oarred out of Elmphamt*. 

a block of trap. Dr. Fryer (1676) calls it * the effigies of an horse ^e™>i«. 

stack ap to Uie belly in the earth.' Ovington (1690) describes it 

more foUj, though probablj less accurately as ' so lively, with snch 

B coloor and carriage, and the shape finished with that exactness 

that many have fancied it at a distance a living animal rather 

than only a bare representation.' In 1712 Captain Pyke calls it 

Alexander's Horse and gives a drawing of it, a stiff zebra-like animal 

the belly and legs not cat out of the rock. Hamilton (1 720) thonght 

it not so well shaped as the elephant. It seems to have disappeared 

during the next fii^ years, as neither Da Perron (1760) norNiebahr 

(1764) notices it. In 1813 Mr. Erskine searched for the horse bat 

{oDDct no trace.' 

Across the crest of the ravine from the Great Cave, in the west Tho Ponrth CmT«, 
face of the eastern hill abont a handred feet above the level of the 
Great Csve, ia a large hall known as Sitiblli's temple. The portico 
has fonr pillars and two pilasters eight feet five inches high and abont 
three feet square at the base, llie style of moulding is like that 
of the oolnmns in the other caves, but the proportions somewhat 
differ. They are square to a height of four feet 6^ inches from 
the step on which they stand, a fillet of 1 ^ inches is octagonal, and 
above this they are sixteen-sided with the exception of a thin 
crowning member of 1} inches which is square. 

Inside is a plain ball seventy-three feet six inches long, and 
twenty-seven feet four inches wide at the north end and twenty-five 
feet seven inches at the south, and eleven feet high. From the back 
wall three rooms open, the central room a shrine and the side rooms 
chambers for priests. The north chamber which has a very neat 
door ia in good repair, except that one jamb has fallen away owing 
to a flaw in the rock. The entrance is two feet eleven inches wide 
by six feet five inches high, and is approached by two steps of eight 
inches high and a threshold of four inches. Bound the jambs is an 
architrave 4| inches wide with a simple moulding, and then a band 
6} inches broad, with a neatly wrought crenellated ornament reaching 
to within one foot 64 inches of the step. The inside is plain and 
about twelve feet seven inches square. 

The door of the central shrine has neat pilasters and a frieze. The 
entrance is seven feet eleven inches high and three feet 11^ inches 
wide. Besides the threshold of four inches and a step of 7k inches, 
it has in front a semicircular low step two inches in height, at the 
ends of which have been the heads of two lions. The shrine has a 
mean depth of 15^ feet by 151 ^^^^ wide. Twenty inches from 
the wall, to which it is partially attached, is an altar four feet five 
incbea by three feet fire inches and three feet four inches in height, 
oeatly moulded, and standing on a low platform a few inches in 
height and seven feet 2| inches by eight feet 10} inches. It has 

■ Ttmu. Bom. Lit. Soc. (B«priot), L 23«. 
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Chapter XIT. a water groove or prandlika to tbe northj and in the floor below a 

Places ^Intereit. ^^i^tem one and a half feet sqoare and one foot deep. From north 

to Boath, along the centre of the top slab, mns a hole eighteen inches 

Eijn'B*HTA. i^j^g^ ]^y gjgjij. j^giigg broad and 34 deep, in which the object of 

The Fouttk Cftve, worship, probably wi image of Pirvati, was set. The Boiith room, 

which like the north room is perfectly plain, ie aboat nine feet 

high, 14'9 feet long, and 15*4 broad. 

At the beginning of the nerenteenth century De Coato deacribed 
this cave ae having a beaotifol gate with a porch of exquisitely 
wrooght marble. There were two idols in a Ixcge square seat, one 
of them, TettUchandi, with six arms and one head was supported by 
two small side idols.' 

Fasaing along the face of the eastern hill aboat a hundred and 
fifty yards to me north of Bitib&i's cave is a small excavatioi), 
little more tiian the beginning of what was perhaps intended for 
three cells. The veranda which is much filled with earth is twenty 
feet long and six deep. The three square openings in the back wall 
are about four feet Bouare and five high. The whole is perfectly 
plain. They are probably BrAhmanic about the same time as 
Sit&bii's temple. The work aeems to have been stopped because of 
a flaw in the rock. Passing about 100 yards up the hill to the east, 
there is on the right the dry bed of a pond about forty yards in 
diameter. The banks are thickly wooded and on the west bank ia 
what seems an artificial heap of large boulders. About fifty jrards 
to the left are three cistema cut in the rock with rounded mouths 
about three feet across. In the cistern most to the south the water 
is fresh and ie still used. They are apparently Buddhist, being much 
like many of the small cisterns at Eanheri. 
jtMMJM, Close to the east end of the Elephanta hill-top is a bank of tr^ 

boulders aboutfour yards broad. This is known as the fort, or killa, 
which according to the local story was built by Shiviji but never 
finished.^ There seem to be no signs of fortification, only a rough 
ring of boulders enclosing a space of about 200 yards in diameter 
round the dome-shaped hill-top. About twelve yards beyond the 
bank of boulders the gronnd rises in a steep dome, about forty feet 
high and seventy-six feet measured along the sorfoce of the dome 
from the base to the crown. The sides of the dome are covered with 
half-burnt bricks most of them nine inches long by six broad and 
two deep, but some said to be larger, thirteen by eight and two and 
a half. Many lie in fragments with their faoes exposed. But in 
places the masonry is fresh enough to show that the bricks were laid 
edgeways, only the two-inch baou appearing on the surface. The 
top of the dome is roughly round and about twenty-five feet in 
diameter. In the centre is a small hole partly filled by a survey 
cairn of rongb stones. This brick dome seems to be a Buddhist 
alupa or burial monnd, and the encircling line of boulders the 
remains of a Buddhist rail. The gronnd is too thick with brush- 
wood to show either the form of the rail or the shape of the endosure. 

■ BuioMi' EleptiftDta, 2S. 

* In 1682 8MnbU]i. Shiviji'i Boti, thrMteued to fortify Qe^aDfak Onn*'i Hi*t. 
Tng. 111. 
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Iiutead of the broad bank of stones in the west, the foundation of Chapter XIT. 
the wall seems in places to bare been only about fonr feet broad, and pij^o^ ^Intamt. 
on the east side there it a gap of about eiffltteen yards. As far as 
oocld be made out' from a hurried examination tbo enclosed space is upbahta. 

oomered rather tban ronnd, SanatM. 

Hie monsd comOAnds a beautifnlly broken view oP aea, marsh- 
laiids, wood-laud, and hill. To the east lie the prettiW wooded Hog 
Island, with the onrions skeleton ribs of its huge Lift, low salt- 
marshes behind, and, in the distance, the Fersik hills, the jagged 
creet of Malanggad, and the loog line of the Sahyddris. To the south 
are the two peaks of Evanja, and, beyond a narrow line of sea, 
the wooded crest of Kankeshvar and the Sligargad hills in Alib^. 
To the west are the low prettily shaped Butcher's Island, and, beyond 
a broad stretch of water, the long level of Bombay. Two miles to 
lite north, across a channel gay with white saih, rise the bare 
gracefully rounded slopes of Trombay. 

Faasing through the eastern gap in the rail and along the north- 
east face of the lull, about sixty yards from the line of the rail and 
somewhat lower, is a small wooded plateau with marks of rough 
foundations, and, near a hole which has been dug for treasure, are 
the fragments of a stone about 3^ feet by 2}, with a central hole 
apparently for a ling about one foot square and three inches deep. 
Ilie Ui^ number of rough boulders strewn about the plateau suggests 
that ^ey have been brought from the gap in the east side of the rail. 
Passing down the north-east front cf tibe hill there are, at intervals, 
what seem to be sites of reat-chambers and boulder-paved banks. 
AbbII the stones are rough boulders and the hill side is much hidden 
by bmshwood, it ia difficult to say whether the arrangement of 
■tones is natural or artificial. But, in places, nearly to the foot of 
the hill, remains of paved slopes cui be traced, and seem to mark the 
line of a built pathway that led from the eest gate of the railing to 
the shore. 

VisitoTB, who are pressed for time, had better go down thia 
north spur, and, after looking at the traces of old buildings in 
the village of Moreh, return along the shore to the Shetlmndar 
pier, nocioing, by the way, the broken statues and other remains 
of which details are given later on. Visitors who are not pressed 
far time can have a pleasant walk, with beuntiful island views and 
the sight of some interesting remains, by going back from the 
bnrial-mound to the ravine near the Great Cave, and, passing down 
the ravine to the south, see the old linga and the sun and moon 
boundary atone near the pond, the old Portuguese watch-tower, 
and the site of the eleplunt of which details have already been 
given. About half a mile east of the site of the elephant, along 
the shore, under a cliff whosa lower spars have been taken to 
ndae the Elpbiostone foreshore in Bombay, lies a rough trap 
bonlder about five feet high and twentv-aix feet round. In a 
panel (2'4"xr5*), in the north face of this boulder, ia a much y 
worn female Sgore with four hands. As the stone lies at prmient 
the figure is upside down. It seems to end in or to stand on an 
animal, perlums a boSalo. On the ri^t of the main figure ia a 
smaller Btan£ng figure with a trident at his rij^t band. About a 
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Chapter ZIT. quarter of a mile furtlier, a black ling of dressed trap stands 
Flaoei oflnterest *^°ti thiiee feet four inches out of the ground, round above 
and square below, with a plain curved line running round the 
Elephamta. fj^j_ ^jj (^jjg ^ppg^ jjjj^g ^ j-j^j^jg fnrtiier, between the belt of 
Semaait. ^^^ ground and the hill foot, are small mounds with bricks 

uid boulders, that seem, though this is doubtful, to be roaghly 
bnilt About half a mile further, in the sand of the sea shore, 
stands a ling four feet six inches high, of which the lower three 
feet are square with faces one foot three inches broad, and the one 
foot six inches at the top is cone-shaped, four feet eight inches 
round at the foot and four feet round at the top which is slightly 
broken. Along this part of the shore, which was not affected by the 
Bombay clearings, are many small mounds with bricks. Beyond, 
for about half a mile, the lower slopes of the hill have been cleared 
by the Bombay Fort Trust. Most of the earth that was taken 
from this part of the island was full of old bricks and tiles and 
dressed blocks of white trap. Coming from the south the first 
traces of old boildings are fn^ments of lu-ge bricks. Kext there 
are several old wells dry and nearly filled with earth, one of brioks 
about seven feet in diameter, another, about fif^ yards north, 
about three feet nine inches across, lined with dressed stones neatly 
fitted without mortar in rings about six inches deep. Further 
, north, near the top of the old piers, are several more wells out 

in the rook. Abont lOU yards to the north, at the root of a brab 
palm, are the foundations of a massive brick wall built without 
mortar. The shore here forms a small bay with a beach of hard 
dry sand which was a good harbour for small craft before the piers 
broke the scour of the tide. On the north bank, in the north-east 
comer of the island, lies the villa^ of Moreh with some fine mango 
trees and rich garden land. Most of the house walls are built of 
old.bricka and dressed white trap. About fifty yards to the east of 
the village, in a group of mangoes, is the top of a buried Ung, one 
foot high and about four feet ten inches round. The whole of the 
ground between the village and the hill is covered with bricks, 
pieces of roof tiles, and potsherds. In a hole on the left, which 
seems to mark the site of a temple, were found bricks covered with 
deep blue enamel, a jar full of roughly cut crystal beads, a box said 
to have contained coins and jewels, and two inscribed copper-plates.^ 
The remains show that this has been a place of sanctity both for 
Buddhists and Brihmans, and the combination of the names 
Gh&ripuri (also called lUjbandar or the royal landing-place) 
and Moreh suggests that it may be the site of Puri the unknown 
sea-coast capital of the Manryan rulers of the Konkan in the 
serenth century.* About a quarter of a mile north-west of the site 
of the temple, at the foot of the north-east spur, is an old well 
whose parapet walls have been lately renewed. A few yards to the 

> The mat«riftU for tliu uoonnt of the Moreh nmaina hftve bean rappUed fa; lit. 
Oeo^ Oimitton, Engineer of the Fort Tnut. 

* Thkt Pnri wu b cout town mppeuv from line 11 of the Chilnkra iuioriptioa 
ix.v. 684) at Aihole where ' Puri the soddaeB of the fortnaet of the WMtem Oomb' 
w noticed MhkTing been bedded' by hnndreda of vhipa,' Ind. Ant. V, 71^ 72, 
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north, behind a high cactns hedge, is a etone tiger's head oarred Chftptei xiv. 
with mnch spirit, about two feet long, fourteen inehee high, and p]u)ei ^Intsnat. 
sixteen incbee broad. The month, which has served as a water- 
channel, is seven and a half inches in diameter. The head was dng amta. 

oat of the old well close by about fifteen years ago. Though fresh BoMtmt. 

it is carved in the old Hindu style, perhaps of the sixth or seventh 
oentory. About fifty yards to the west of the well, at the end of the 
north spur of the main hill, is a moand whose tep, about fifteen years 
ago, was levelled as a site for a dwelling for the European in chaN;e 
(tf the earth clearings. The sides of this mound, which is roughly 
about 170 yards round the base and about fifty feet high, are &ced 
with bricks and slabs of dressed white trap. The sides rise in a 
steep dome and the whole haa much the appearance of a targe 
Buddhist ttupa or burial mound. From this mound the belt of rice 
[and and brushwood, that stretches about half a mile west to the 
Shetbandar pier, is in many places strewn with old mortarless bricks, 
blocks of dressed white trap, and fragments of figures. Besides the 
broken statues of Shiv noted in the introduction, there is, close to 
the shore, about fifty yards west of the site of the European dwelling, 
a mound strewn wi^ bricks. To the north of this mound between 
it and the sea, an old ronnd brick well was searched for treasure 
aboat thirty years ago, and the beach is still red with fr^pnents of 
bricks. About a quarter of a mile to the south, at the foot of the 
hill, among rocky brushwood-covered mounds is the broken five- 
headed Shlv mentioned in the introduction. The heads and the 
^uas are well cut and in fair repair, but the noses are broken. The 
figure measures four feet from the top of the tiara to the thigh and 
one foot two inches across the chest. He wears a strap round his 
left shoulder, a sacred thread made of ropes of pearls hanging 
below the waist, and a rich waistband. A broken Img case hes 
close by, and about ten yards to the north is a dressed stone with two 
feet which seems the pedestal of the image. Many bricks lie about. 
About 100 yards north-west, close to the shore, are the wtusts and 
thiols of two broken statues with clearly carved waiateloths. 
The larger figure, which stands firmly in the ground, measures two 
feet seven inches from the knee to the ribs. About sixty yards 
west, aloi^ the shore, is the npper part of a male figure (referred to in 
the introduction) with a hani^ome tiara. The statue measures three 
feet from the top of the tiara to the navel and one foot three inches 
across the chest. The hair falls in loose well cut ringlets, and there 
is a clear-carved rosary. Close by is a small broken figure much like 
Shiv's sprites or gatu. On the ground are the foundations of a brick 
wall and some dressed blocks of white trap. About fifty yards Jo 
tbe south-west are old foundations with dressed blocks of white trap 
and big bricks (13' X 7' X 2") . From the dam of a rice field, about 
twenty yards east of the Shetbandar landing pier, stand out two 
blocks of dressed trap, about four feet high and two feet square at 
the base and the top broken. Several other blocks of trap that 
seem to have been dressed show a little above the soil. In the fields 
to the west of the landing pier, in house walls in Shetbandar village, 
and in mounds at the foot of the hills are remains of old bricks and 
dressed blocks of white trap. 
■ 106t-13 
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Chapter ZIT. ' Forts, of which there are about fif ty-three, may be divided into 
PlaoM oTinterMt. ^^^^^ g^°^p^i twenty coast forta, twenty-four inland forts, and nine 
SahyfiSri forts. Of the twenty coast forts fonrare in the DiUitlna 
°*"'^' Bnb-divisiOn, at D&hfinn, Dindn, Sanj^ti, and TTmbargfioii ; seven are 

in the M&him snb-division, at Alib^, Bhavangad, D&ntivra, Mflhita, 
P&nkot, Sirgaon, and T6ripur ;" three are in the Bassein gab-division, 
at AmfLla, BaBsein, and Kharb&o ; five are in Stilsette, at BeUpnr, 
DhfLrdvi, Persik, Thina, and Versfiva; and one, Kaly&n, is in the 
Kalyfln sab-division. Of the twenty-foar inland forts, five are in the 
D&h&nn sab-division, at BalUlgad, Gambhirgad, Ittdragadj Kanheri, 
and Segv&h ; six are in the Mihim sub-division, at As&va, Asheri, 
Kaldrug, Manor, Taktnak, and T&ndolv&di ; one, Koj, is in Vdda; 
two are in the Bassein sub-division, at Jirdhan, and Kamandrag; 
one, G-amtara, is in Bhiwndi; two are in the ShAh&pnr sub-division, 
at Bhopatgad, and M&hnlij one, Malanggad, is in Ealydn; three 
are in the Fanvel anb-division, at Chanderi, Kam^a or FnnneL 
Hill, and Feb or Vikatgad ; and three are in the Karjat sub-division, 
at Mftnikgad, Prabal, and VishfUgad. Of the nine Sahy&dri forts, one, 
Balvautfjftcl, is in Sh&h^par; fonr are in the Murb&d snb-division, 
at Bahirngad, Gorakhgad, Naldrug, and Sidgad ; and four are in the 
Karjat sab-division, at Bhivgad, Dh4k, Kotaligad, and Tungi. Most 
of these forts were built either by the Muaalm^s or the Portugaeae 
(1300-1600), were repaired by Shiv&ii about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and were either taken by the British in 1774 or 
banded over to them in 1817. When taken by the British they were 
in a state of disrepair. For twenty years not a day's laboor or a 
rapee's wage had been spent on them, the defences were neglected, 
and in many places the water had grown bad. Except a few of the 
coast forts, which were thought to give the people a feeling of security, 
the hill forts were useless, sufficient to hold out against a native 
enemy but untenable against Europeaus. The coast forta were left 
untouched, bat the inner worka of the inland hill forts were as far 
as poaaible destroyed. For a time detachments of troops held 
Bassein, Am&la, and Tflripur, and the Sahyidri fortresses of 
Gorakhgad, Kotaligad, and Sidgad, but before long all were 
abandoned. Major Dickinson, who in 1817 wasdeputedto examine 
the forts, has left interesting accoonts of many of them.' 

Fdhhel Hn.1. Punnel Hill. See KaenjIla. 

OAHBBDtoAD Gambhirgad Fort, in Yyahali village twenty-two miles east of 

PoK'- D&hdnu, haa the mins of works chiefly on the more accesaibU parts 

ofthehill. The hitl, though very narrow and small-topped, is 2270 

I Milituy Diftiy, 3U of 1818, pp. 1079-1I80. Of the form of rock tlut hu fftvourad 
the makitiK of to nuuiy hill forti, Capttun NeirboM {J. R. A. S. IX. 2S)giTeB tba 
foUowing detoription : ' In the peaks th>t break the monotonj of the trap region tiM 
•hup kngles of the ateps or terraoei often near away and leave the monntun'i fiko« 
one Dold aweep from bue to ■ammit. When thia i* the oaae the monntain will be 
senenkllj Eound oompoeed of aniygdaloid withont any intentratified layer* of bard 
baaalt Altemating slopee and ecarpa are produced hj layers of amysdalmd 
coming between layere ol oompact bualt. The an^gdaloid qnicbly breaKb up, 
learing a dope oflen a pretty belt of foreat treea. The baaalt remain* tinbroken 
riling nuuMtieaib Irian the wood below. It ii thia auDcaaeion of alope and '•'an tliat 
makes iaMated hilla inch formidable natnral defences. The deep ravinea that fiaaore 
tlte biMH aSbrd strong and safe ebaoDeU of aooeM, and rveerroirs are easily cvk on 
ths tabnlar sonunita. 
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feet high, and lias a base which ia loaoj miles round. la 1818 all Chapter ZIV. 

that remained of the fortifications was, on the brow of the hill, a low p|m,gg irflnteratt. 

retaining wall of loose stones, about 120 feet long, without parapet 

or defence and with ^bamboo gate in the middle. The huts for the 

garrison were near this gateway. Water had to be brought from a 

distance from a cistern near the top of the hill. In 1862 the fort was 

in rains. It had water but no supplies. 

Gaurka'mat, foor miles east of Karjat, has a small hill fort with GaukkXiut. 
sereral rock-cnt water cistems. The masonry of the fort and the 
mins of an old temple below are in the pre-MosalmCui or Hemddpanti 
style.* 

Ghodbandar, a small village and port in S&Isette, with, in 1881, Ghosuhdar. 
a population of 601, stands on the left bank of the Bassein creek about 
tcni miles north-west of Th&na and eighteen by a metalled road north 
of B&ndra. It has a aea-costoms office, and, during the five years 
ending 1879-80, had average exports worth £88,868 (Rs. 8,88,530) 
and imports worth£3877 (Ka. 38,770). Exportsvaried from £24,219 
(Ra. 2,42,490) in 1874-75 to £185,717 (Rs. 13,57.170) in 1877-78, 
{md imports from £1540 (Bs. 15,400) in 1878-79 to £6420 (Rs. 64,200) 
in 1875-76.' Ghodbandar has been sapposed to be Ptolemy's 
Hippokora. Bat Ghodegaon in KoUba, which stands on one of the 
Deccan trade routes and like Ptolemy's Hippokura lies to the south 
of Simnlla or Chatil, is perhaps a better identification. Qhodbandar, 
then nnder the Portuguese, is noticed in 1672 as auccesafully 
resisting an attack by Snivdji.' In 1675 Fryer calls it Orebondel 
and describes it as a large neat built town of Martin Alfonso's, 
and at top of all his house, fort and cbnrch, of as stately 
architecture as India can afford, he being the richest Son on this 
side Goa.* In 1695 it is described as a hill whose slopes were 
covered with houses and on whose top was the palace of the lord of 
the village.' In April 1737 tbe Maratb&s took Qhodbandar and put 
the Portuguese garrison to ^le sword." Fifty years later, Bovd the 
Polish traveller described it as a strong fort at the river entrance, 
which had been neglected by the Marithis daring their possession 
of the island and suffered to decay by the Bombay Grov^mment as 
it did not bring an; immediate income. The village had 600 
Eamiliea chiefly fishers. The river was full of alligators.^ 



> Hr. W. P. SinoUir, as. 

*7hadatuli are:Ex^oHa, 1874-70 £Zi,249 [Rs. 2,42,490), 187S-7S £123,038 
(Ba. 12,30,280), 1876-77 £127,467 (Ita. 1^74,670), 1877-78 £136,717 (Ha. 13,07,170), 
1878-70 £33,317 (Rs. 3,33,170) ; Importg, 1374-75 £3662 (Ra. 36,620), 1876-76 £6420 
(B& 64,300), 1876-77 dB4124 (Ri. 41,240), 1877-78 £3648 (lU. 36,480), 1878-70 £1M0 
<Ba. 10,4<IU). * Qraut Dofi, US. 

* N«w Aooonst, 74. Fryer adda, ' Here we are land-loakad by the got which ia 
f*bl«d to b« mada by Alexander.' Aleiandar or Sikandw, Hie king Arthur of the 

Pinda*. Fiyw'e gat, or paaaam, a baaalt dyke that runs nearly acroaa t^e ar«efc 
abont two mUee above Ohodbanow ia itilL known to the people aa the Flndav'a Wall 
(Ht. O: L. OilnoQ). Ghodbandar aaema to be the place which Pagen deioribed *■ the 
ramaina of amonamentwhidi ihowed the limite of Alexander's conqneata. Qaoted ia 
Tieffenthaler'a Description Historiqne et Oeographiqne de I'lnde, I. 410. 

• Gemelli Careri in ChnrohiU, Iv. 193. ■ Bombay Qoarterly Review, III. 273. 
' HoTd'a Toon, 14, 
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Cbapter ZIV. Tlie chief object of interest ia the GoUector'B Tesidenca oa a 

PUoM ^lutenst ^oo<l^<^ knoll about a qoarter of a mile sonth-west of the landiag> 
place. It is reached by a broad flight of stone steps, and commaads 
R beautifiil view. To the east the Bassein creek winds amon^ 
pictoFesqne ranges of foreat^slad hills, and to the west, acrosa a 
flat of nee fields and salt-marsh, are the palm grorea of Bassem 
and the sea beyond. The building is large and handsome, nearly in 
the form of a chnxch with a nave leading bo a circnW chancel, 
covered with a high cupola or dome and sarrounded by a veranda. 
The whole is arched with stone and very strong.' It was a 
Portagaese church dedicated to St. John.* According to the local 
tale, its dome and some other Saracenic features are duo to the 
power of a Mnsalm&n saiut who lies buried near and who all bat 
succeeded in turning the church into a mosque.' On another 
hill a couple of hundred jarda west of the house are the remains 
of the Portuguese fort, and below it are the ruins of the 
cloister of a large monastery. There are two Ehigliah tombs 
without inscriptions and a third with an inscription near the foot of 
the staircase.* The rest-house on the shore, close to the landing 
place, has accommodation for over fifty travellers. It was built ia 
1828 by Mr. Mavroii Jamsetii Y&dia, the P&rsi head boat-bailder 
of Bomb^.* Another rest-house at Ghodbandar was built by 
£aramsi Baumal, the same who made the steps leading to the 
Great Cave at Ellephaota. 

Gholvad,* eight mQes north of D&h^u, with,in 1881, a population 
of 14f86, is a atstion on the Baroda railway with post and sea- 
customs offices. The station traffic returns show an increase in 
passengers from 5898 in 1873 to 9949 in 1 880, and a tall in goods from 
912 to 522 tons. The sea trade returns show, for the three yeara ending 
1878-79, average exports worth £1870 and average imports worth 
£202. Exports varied from £899 (Rs. 8990) in 1876-77 to £3102 
(Ba. 31,020) in 1878-79, and importsfrom £122 (Rs. 1220) in 1878-79 
to £290 (Ka. 2900) in 187fi-77.' 



Heber'a Jaanul, IL 1S8. Ia 1835 whsn Biihop Hebw vinted GhodfaMidar, tlw 
lie iraa oaed h an oooMionkl r«Mii«noe of the GOTemor of Bombay. 
The buildinn of Ohodbwidar mro uid (1S03) to iaclndes Portagaese fort and 
ry, and a luge ohnrdh dedicated to St. John. Uaolaod'a US. Acoonnt of 
tUUaette : Naiine, 6a In 1659 the Colleotor, Hr. Uorgtui, reported thai the bnjlduu 
did notappear to have been naed aa a chnrah aiuoe the island came into Britiib 
poaMaaion in 1774.C. Aooording to Mr. Uorgao the oa<ue of it* dinae ■• a chnioh 
wu the d«erease in the Ronuui OaAotic oommaiiity, who in 1669 nnmberad onty 
forbr-flve aoole and were nnable to mpport a jniest. The bailding waa lawlied 
with doon and windowg and othmriae repaired in 1823. CoUector'a Beoorda, 18S9. 
> Or. Chria. Speo. X. 338. 

< The tomb bear* the inxniption, ' Saored to the memory of Catberi>e Ehca, 
iufant daaghtar of Capt. P. Saiinderaon, 10th Regiment, B^bay Native InfantiT, 
who depaited thia life 13th October 16Si, ased thrae mootha Mid tendaya. 

• Mr. B. B. PatBl. 

* In 1760 Da Perron naticea Oholvad aa the head of a diatriot Zand AvMt^ 
I. ooclxxii. 

' Previoaa to 1876-77'Ohalvad ma indaded noder Umbaigaon. The detaila for 
the three jreara ending 1879 are: Eiporta, 187S-77£899 (Ka. S990), 1677-78 <lflOS 
(Ra. 16,080). 1878-79 £3102 {R* 31.020) ; Importa. 1876-77 4200 (Ka. 2900), 1877-78 
£1»4 (B*. 1940), 1878-79 £122 (Ra. 1220). 
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Gorai, in S^lsette, abont fi-ro miles west of BorivU station on the ChaptM' ZIT. 
Baroda railway, witii a Christiaii population of 973, hag a church piapM (rflntnTWt. 
dedicated to the Holy Magi. It was built by snhHcription in 1810, 
is BBventy-five feet long, twenty-four broad and twenty-one high, Gomi. 

and is in good repair. About a mile to the north are the mine ofan 
old Portngaeae church seventy-two feet long, twenty-seven broad, 
and 22) high. A. Portugoese and a Mar&thi school are supported 
by local fonas. 

Oor&kllg&d, about twelve miles south-east of Murb&d and a Ookakhoas. 
couple of miles from Sidgad, a sheer rock abont 400 £eet high, stands 
out from &e Sahy&dris at the foot of the Anpa or Ehopoli pass. In 
1818 it had two torts an opper and a lower. After a difficult ascent 
of about 100 feet, in places along the brink of a precipice, stood a 
gateway with an nndergronnd spinl staircase behind it. At the top 
of the stairoase was a second gateway, and above were some water 
dstems and huts. JVom this a second steep and dangerons aacent 
of abont 100 feet ended in a narrow terrace from ten to fifteen feet 
wide, with some large cisterns and oaves useful for storefl or dwellings, 
nmning under a knob of rook abont 100 fecA high. The top was 
r^bed by a very narrow and difficult staircase hewn out of the rook. 
This upper fort was, in Captain Diokineon's ofHuion, safe against any 
native power and conld scarcely be taken by surprise. In 1862 it 
was minoua with scanty water and no supplies. Close by » 
Machhindragad an abrupt rock like Qorakhgad. These rodca are 
notable from the railway near Neral station. 

The cares and cisterns noticed by Captain Dickinson are tlie 
remains of an early religions settlement. At different heigbts and 
at irregular distances are many email groups of oavee most of them 
dwellings much like many of the Kanhari excavations. They have 
verwidas, seats, and square hewn pillars. The water in the oistems 
is cool and abimdant. 

Goregaon, in SiUsette aboat eij^iteen miles nortli of Sombay, is Ookioaov. 
a station on the Baroda railway. The traffic returns ^ow no goods 
bat Ml increase in passengers from 29,630 in 1878 to 46,785 in 18S0. 
Near Qoregaon are some interesting early Hindu remains. About 
a mile to the south-east, on the way to the Jogeshvari caves, are 
carved stones which seem to belong to a temple of tjie twelfth 
century, and, near Akarli, abont three miles to Uie north-east, in 
the direction of the Kanheri caves, is the Padaa rook on whose 
bald head are carvings and writings, perhaps between the first and 
the fifth century A.D., apparently an odd mixtnrs of Buddhist and 
Br&hman i^mbols. 

Alx>ut a mile soatii-east o£ the village in the outer face of the back 
w«ll of the tioregaon temple is a spirited lion's head, and a few yards 
off a fine well apparently of old dressed stones. These atones wen 
bronghtfromaruined temple on Uie river hank, alxmta quarter ofa 
mile north erf their present site, in grouod thioU^ overgrown with 
brushwood and with a ti^l notable ptp*'^ tree. Under a big banian 
tree, ovei^rown by its roots, is the capital of a pillar aad a seated 
figore apparently of Bhairav. Close to the large pipal, abont fifty 
yards Booth-east, in a thorn thicket, is an old onwcn ball with bw 
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Chapter ZIV. necklace, and near it a mound apparently with remains of old bricks. 
Plaoes ^Inteieit. ^^ "'^ open field about forty yards to the south is an anfinished 
Oanpati. 
OouaAOH. About three miles north-east of Goregaon station, in a small 

wooden temple within the lands of the deserted village of Akarii, 
is an image of Devi, known as KArsangli Devi. This image is said 
to have been found at the bottom of a pond about thirty years &go, 
and was set up and provided with a temple by a large Hindu land- 
owner Kr. Bh&u Basal. A few years ago (1875) a childless Hinda 
made a vow to the goddess and in dne course his wife had a son. 
Since then a yearly fair has been held on M^h fuUmoon (January- 
February). Itia attended by abont 1000 Hindus, besides some 
MoBolm&ns and Ptlrsis. 
PadoA. In the forest and brushwood lands, about 500 yards east of this 

temple rises a great dome of black trap known as the padan. From 
the west it rises with a gentle bush-covered elope to a bare flat top, 
and ends eastward in a sheer cliff about 200 feetliigh. The hill lies 
five or siz miles west of Kanheri, and the black oleft in which the 
Kanbeii caves are cut, and above, the patch of brushwood, that 
marks the site of one of the old burial mounds, can be clearly seen. 
The country between rises in long slopes, the upper slopes covered 
with teak and other timber, the lower thick with a forest of brab 
palms. The nsme padan is probably modem Mar^thi and means a 
resting-place for cattle, which, iu the rainy months, are said to leave 
the wet lowlands and come to rest on the smooth dry hill-top. 

Two local stories explain the sanctity of the hill. Acooraing to 
one account, a supernatural cow, wMch lived on the hill-top and 
hated the sight of man, was once pursued and disappeared into the 
rock through a small hole, under a gnarled old tamarind tree, at the 
north-west side of the hill top. The hole looks artificial as if the 
mouth of a ruined shrine or cell. Kdthkarle sometimes enter in 
search of porcupine quills and are said to be able to crawl for some 
distance. According to the other story, the hill is called Homdfha 
Dongar from a holy woman who lived on the top and offered herself 
- aa a fire sacrifice. That it was a holy place and a dwelling of sages 
appears from some of the inscriptions which mention the names of 
sages and speak of pleasure grounds, dramas. There is a pond to 
the west of ute hill, which is said to have been lined with dressed 
Btones and may have been connected with the h i l l by a flight of 
steps. Of the steps no trace remains. 

Going up from the north, there are, on the top, near the north 
end and along the west crest, remains of dressed stones uid of 
foundations or retaining waUs. In different parts of the bare smooth, 
top are carved tracings of feet : Two pairs of cow's feet (3"), two 
pairs of calfs feet (2 } close by, four toeless feet (one pair 10' X 5', 
the other 8* X 4") said to be the feet of a man and of a woman, two 
large sized feet with marked toes (1' 1" X 5'}, and some distancs off 
the prints of a child's feet. There are also the Buddhist wheel 
9* in diameter, a Buddhist trident 1' 6' across, two oonch shells 
(one r S'xJT, the other 8''x5'), around looking-glass with a handle 
{l'6"x9'), two jugs (one 8"x4"j the other 10" x 8") and a 
water pot (1' 2' x 9 ) . Near several of these carvings short writings 
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hare been cnt. There are twelve writmga all undated, bot from Oi^pter JUV. 

the form of the letters estimated bo raiy between the first and pImm (^latenit. 

sixth centnriea A d. Near the two laive human footprints is 

a gronp of seven short writing. One of these, iu letters of about ^^^*''' 

the first oentory, runs : 'Thesage Musala;' a second, of ahont the ^adui. 

some age, ' The footstep (seat) of Nandi ;' a third and fourth, in 

letters of about the second or third century, reads ' Mosaladatta ' 

the same name as the first ; a fifth, of about the aame age, is ' The 

step of lULma ; and a sixth, also of the second or third century, ' Ja 

(Ji ?) rdsandhadatta, probably the name of a sage.^ The seventh 

inscription is the formula of the northern Buddhists, ' The object of 

those (the Adi-Buddhas) who for the sake of rehgion came inio the 

world (before him, that is before Gautama) the Tath&gata (that 

is he who came as they came, namely Oautama] has explained ; 

what they forbad the great Shramana (that is Oautama) tells as 

follows :' The letters are of about the sixth century and are written 

in the southern style of that century.' Besides this group there - 

are four scattered inscriptions in letters whose forms seem to be 

of about the first centary. One of these is * The western pleasure- 

groands of the V&s&ka mountain }' the second, opposite to the first, 

IS 'And the eastern pleasure-grounds of Kosilmya (Sk. Kan^ikeya) ;* 

(he third is 'Bamhach&ri (Sc. Brahmaohiri) Ti (Ma?) kara did 

the farmers / and the fourth is ' The nioantun, the residence 

of monks all around,'* 

The top of the rock is about 350 feet long by 130 broad. At 
the south edge of the crest are the remains of a retaining wall and 
broken pieces of dressed stone, which seem to mark the site of sm^ 
Buddhist shrines or temples. There are said to be no cares in the 
east face of the hill, but this side was not examined. 

Goreh, a mile north of the Yaitama in T&da, near the south spur Gobxb. 

of £oj hill, is a village of 128 houses chiefir of husbandmen. It was 
probably from this town that Ptolemy took the name Gaoris for the 
Yaitama river.* 

' TtwM inioriptioiis are contribpted hf Fandit Blugrftnlil ladnjL The firat 
inaeriptioft l«*d* : ' SadJuMmiuala' probably for ' Sidhamtuala,' (Sk.) 'Siddhamutala ;' 
ths aeooDd ifmtdt paam, (8k.) Nojtdipadam; and the fifth ' Rdma iioTno,' (Sk.), 
AdnuiviJtramai. ^la reat aie aa in tbe text. 

* The letten mn, ' Te tt/utriaTudhttii prtUihavd htiutieihitn Tathagato hyavadaUetlidx- 
duiyoniroMa tvamvddi XaluUhravana,' ThU is a little incorrect in its tpelling, 
dAaramd ahould be dAarmnta, lutuiU»luitt ahoald be lutunlesAdTt, and Mahdshravana 
ahonld be MaAdthramana. Thia fonuola it written at tbe end of many Buddhiat 
booka, and ia repeated aa a Kpell or monfra bj the NepMese Buddhists when they 
ofTBr fried rice to Bnddha after wonhip. It ii often fonnd below iniagea of Baddha 
later than the fifth centary. 

The fOrmnla ia differently interpreted. Some take it aa an independent Tcne ; 
othen, a* in the text, take it to be the first of two veraea, the other rerae giving 
what ia forbidden. 



> The first insoription reads : 'J'avataaa Vd»Aa»a Arinto aparSo' {Sk..) ' Parealatga 

dldia*ya drdmoA apardtt/uik ;' the aeaoiid, KoiHatiaia idao drdmo cKa, (Sk.) 

Samthiiet/ati/aitdmiah ArdnuuheAa ; the third, ' BamltacMri Vi (Mat J Kardhi 



KtdafmjMia Sdto, XSk.) BrahsuteMri ri(M*!) KaroA KuimnbHa KrUah;' 

and the fourth, Pataio ahluaUo udhavatati (Sk.) Pan>at4MjKuifaA MdAavaaatih. 



Tlie Snbhedit had tbe forti of Asheri, Oambbinntd, Koj, and Takmak under hJa 
— " office at Goreh was eold by the f ■' ' -^ -■- - ■ ' - ■ • 
Vida. Mr. W. B. Mnlook, C.a. 



eharaa. The old office at Gorehwaa eold b^ the^British Qorenunent and tbe head- 
qnanerair ■■' ~... r.r. 
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Gnlsande, aboat ten mileB south of Paavel, haa a temple of 
SiddhesliTar on the west bank of the Veg&vati river. The temple 
is said to hftve been boilt by B&m&ji Mah&dev one of the Peshwa's 
^vemors. The original stone dome and roof are said to have been 
too heavy and to have been replaced with a cement roof by B&jir&T 
Feshwa. Every year on the great Shivratri, in January-Febmary 
{MdgJivadya 136h), about 1000 persons visit the ehrine and from 
£100 to £120 (Re. 1000 - Be. 1200) worth of goods are sold. The 
shrine enjoys a yearly Government grant of £5 lOs. (Ra. 55), 
A.bout fifteen years ago large nnmbere of Hindus flocked to Gnlaonde, 
as the story got abroad that the idol had uttered sounds like the 
roaring of a lion. Bound the temple is a rest-honse with the 
inscription ' At the feet of Siddhesbvar (the offering of) MahfLdev 
ant B^ji Karmarkar.' Close by is a mean brick and wood temple 
of Lakehmi-N^riiyan, built by Anand E&shin&th Joshi inA.D. 1667 
(8hak 1789). On the east bank of the Vegfivati, in Karare vill^e, 
is a atone temple of Btimeahvar with broad stone steps leading to 
the water's edge. It wae bnilt by SadfLahiv M^nkeehvar in 18S6 
{Shak 1758) and has a rest-house attached. A few hundred yards 
inland etanda a remarkably fine house built by Bagho Marlhdr 
Kulkami, Diw&n of Sadfishiv MAnkeshvar. It is said to have cost 
£20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). Huge atone battreeeee support the four 
comers of the building, bnt the upper story is of brick and 
mortar. The whole is in bad repair. Between the villages of 
Chavne and Ladivli, a mile below Qnlennde, a stone dam crosses 
the Yegflvati, bearing date a.d. 1804 [Shak 1726). It ie from six 
to eight feet broad and was built by Mahddev sat B^ji £umarkar. 
Above the dam the river forms a beautiful reach two mites long, a 
mile above and a mile below Qulsande. Fine mango, jack, and 
other fruit trees give thick shade and make this an ezceUenfe 
camping ground. 

Oumtara Fort, in Bhiwndi on a hill 1949 feet high, about 
fifteen miles south of Takmak and close to the village of Dagad, 
is a place of great natural strength. In im8,of the outworks which 
once enclosed the only accessible part of the hill, in many places 
nothing remained but a low wall little better than a heap of stones. 
About the gateway, at the head of a very steep and narrovr 
watercourse, 400 feet from the top of the hill, were the remains of 
fortifications. The water supply was from seven cisterns cut in 
the rock near the gateway. 

Gtuj, about tea miles south-west of Tida, has on the west bonk 
of a pond, close to the village, the ruins of a temple of Amba, which 
is said to have fallen about a handred years ago. About half a 
mile from the village, a little way up Bh£rgavr&in hill, stands a 
temple of Bh&rgavr&m the sixth incarnation of Tishnu. Of its age 
there is no record ; the villagers say it wae built about 400 years 
ago. The builder was probably one of the KoH chiefs of Jawh&r 
from whom the temple holds a grant of 50^ acres of land. The 
temple is strongly built with neatly cub atones set in mortar. 
There are four doors with images of Qanpati over two of them. 
The ball measures twenty>two feet by eighteen and the shrine nine 
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feet by six. The image of the god u thefigargofamaain bas-relief Chapter ZtT. 
six cnbitB loag by fonr broad. PlaoeioflnterMi 

Close by, in the private or ina/M Tillage of Eaii, is a temple of Otnrj 

Vajreshvari lately {1880) rebnilt by the proprietor. It measures 
twenty-foar cabits long by sixteen broad and has an endowment 
of 46| acres of land. To the north of the temple ia a smiill cistern 
called the BlUigirathi Kand with an unfailing sapply of water. 
Ganj is said bo hare been the original site of the VajrHb^i temple, 
which, after its destruction by the Portngaese, was removed to 
Vadavli, in Bhiwndi, fi^e miles soatb. 

Halkhurd, eight miles south of Karjat, has, in an orerhangiog HuKSimix 
Bcarp not far from the village, a plain monastery care twelve feet 
by eleven, surronaded by cells. One cell on the left of the entrance 
haa been turned into a shriae of Bhairar, and, within living 
memory, the front wall of the oave has been thrown down. It is 
said to have borne an inscription.' 

Hog Island,' with a popalation of 676 sonls, lies in the Bombay Hoo lautKik 
harboor aboat ten miles east of the Apollo pier. The rock ia chiefly 
black basalt which appears not only in veins and dykes, bat forms 
the highest masses of the island, and even presents little headlands 
towards the harbour.* The Hindus have two names for the island, 
Devdevi and Nh&ve. The Portnguese called it Ilha de Patecas, or 
water-melon island, a name which appears in Fryer's (1680) 
Pntacfaoes.* It was ceded to the English by the treaty of S&lbai 
(1782).* 

The* chief object of interest on the island ia the Hydranlio Lift St/itraalk 

Qiaving Dock. Before the Suez Canal was opened, theyearly military -^^ 

reliefs between England and India were carried by five troopships, 
of which two worked on the European side and three on the TnHim^ 
rade of the istbmns of Suez. A special dock was raqnired for the 
three troopships doing duty on the Indian side, as the depth of water 
over the sill of the Bombay graving dock oonld admit them only at 
exceptionally high tides. 

Aboat 1866-67 a committee was appointed to advise on the 
best form of dock. After visiting some of the most important 
graving docks in England they recommended a Clark's Hydraulic 
Lift like one then in nse at the Victoria Docks on the Thames. A 
Clark's Lift larse enough for an Indian troopship was ordered, 
Mr. Edwin Clarlc, Mem.Inst.C.E., being the engineer, and Messrs. 
Emerson and Murgatroyd of Stockport and Liverpool, the 
contractors. An engineer sent from England to choose a site 
fixed on the north diore of Hog Island, about eight miles east 



> Mr. W. P. SiooluT in Ind. Ant V. 310. 

* Tbe Hmr&thi name tor the ulud ia Nhive. It oeti iti Bn^iih namo b«o>aM 
it wa hare that ship* UHd to b« hoggod, that ii hid on one nde and scraped. 
Ht. Jamea Etan^aa. ■ Jour. Bom. Br. Boy. Ai. Soo. VI. l&t, 

* Da Cnnha'a BMstin, 2M ; Vrjet't New Account, S2, 76. It Mem* to ba 
Hamiltoii'a (1720) Salvageo ' about > le^pio tuna J^ephanta and Affording nothing 
bat firevood.' Hew Ajoommt, L 242. 

* Naima'a E<»luui, lOS. * Contributed by lb. F. B, MaoUnw, O.S. 
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ChftjUr XXT. <A M&flgaoti, Wherethere ia tieep inter close to the shore. Whether 

FImsi of InUrMl ^^^ site is the beat that ooald hare been chosen ia a matter of 

opinion. There ia no doubt that the distaace of Hog Iiland from 

Hm hd. Bombaj has, in a trreat measnre, lod to the practical abandonment 

Most graring docks consist of a basin into which a ship is 6oat«d 
daring high water. The gates are then closed and the Water dia- 
(diarged either by graritabion as the tide ebbs, or by pnmping. 
As tne water sinks, the ship is shared by timber against the sides 
of the basin. The Hydranhc Lift Qrartng Dock is on a different plan. 
Instead of the water being removed from the sidea of the shipj the 
ship is lifted ont of the water. 

The Hog Island Lift consists of two rows of hallow oaat-iron 
oolaomA, six feet six inches in diameter, sunk to a solid foandation 
at depths varying from fifty to seventy feet below high water level. 
The two rows of columns are eighty-eight feet apart, and, in each 
ro#> the eighteen oolamns are eighteen feet apart at the centre 
and twenty-four feet apart at the ends. Inside of each 
Doloma a pair of hydraulic preesea and rams, fourteen inches in 
diameter and having a stroke of thirty^-four feet, rest on a bed of 
Portland cement oonorete. To the top of the rams, flat iron ohaina 
are fastened by strong iron oross-h^ids, and, at the lower endi 
of the chains, wronght-iron girders atretoh under water across the 
lift from one row of oolumns to the other. These girders are of 
the Warren girder type twelve feet deep and of great strength. 
There are thus eighteen pairs of girders forming a tort of grid 
between the two rows of oolumna The rams are worked by 
l^dranlio pressure from two pairs of powerful steam pomping- 
enginea placed in an engine noose on shore, the water being 
Bupplied to the pumps from an overhead tank and carried in pipes 
from the pampe to the rams under a pressure of 1 7 cwts. the 
square inch. The pipes are laid along a gangway eighteen feet 
wide and 200 feetlong, supported on cast-fron colnmna two feet three 
inches in diameter, which forms a passage between the lift and 
the workshops On the shore. At the outer end of the gangway is 
. t, valve house, with an ingenious arrangement of valves, whereby one 
taan ean with eftse abut off or apply presanre to the presses and 
rams at any part of th6 lift. These valvea are further divided into 
three groups in snch & manner that in lifting a ship, should the 
weight be nnevdA and the rama not be working at the same rate, 
one man ean by n^nipalating the Talvea bring the whole to one 
lerel. 

Attached to the lift is a pontoon, or tray of wrought iron, eighty> 
fcFor feet wide and 880 feet long, with aides nine feet deep. Thw 
tray is made of longitudinal and traiiBverse wronght-iron girders 
•aa plating, and is divided into bays or ohambera by longitudinal 
wad ttnnsVMM bidk heads. A.t Idis bottom of each chamber is a 
large valve whioli allows wMer to pass oat or in. When a ship ia 
to be docked, th% poatiMn ia brought into position between the rows 
of oolamns and over the transverse Warren girders which am raised 
iHtiy pCAitiob td feceive it ; the valves of the pontoon are opened 
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aed it ia qoietlr Idwerad into tlid water. Whan tlie pontoon is (hif W ZIV. 

deep enoi^litlie ship ia brought OT«r it, aad, the proaAore being FImm of Intereat. 

admitted into the preaaea^ the pontoon ia rsiaed nnul tiie keel oJE 

&e ahip bean agunst the keel blocka prarioasly arranged aiong 

the centre of &e pontoon. Sliding bilge blocks, with which thf 

pontoon 1b also fitted, are then drawn np by chains leading on to Uie 

aide platforms of the lift, oaA the ship being safely berthed on the 

pontoon the whole ia lifted ont of the water. As soon as the 

ship and pontoon are clear of the water, any additional shoring that 

is necessarr IB pat in, the pontoon Ttdrea are closed, and the whole 

lowered. This time the pontoon floats with the ship on it, and as 

it does not draw more than six feet, it may be towed to any 

conrenient Bhallow basin. The lift is ready for another pontoon 

and another ship. The time spent in aatoal lifting is about twenty 

zunnCea, and for the whole operation not more tb^ an hoar and a 

Half. Wi& two pontoons in readiness there wonld be no diffioolty 

in lifting and docking two ships on one tide, 

To help the working of ships and of the pontoon in and oat of tha 
lift, powerfi:d oapstans hare been set on luge oast-iron cylinders, 
(wBn%-two feet in diameter amd €tled wit^ concrete, two being at 
tiie west entrance and one between the lift and tbe^ore. A steam 
capstan has also been provided at the shore end of the gangway, 
imd snatch-heads and bollards on the platforms on tii9 outer sides 
of the rows of colnmns. 

Hie work was began in 1869, bnt, owing to delay in receipt of 
material, it was not in foil swing until November 1870. tt was 
completed in September 1872, and was taken over by a committee 
■ppointed by Qoyemment on the 12th. September 1872. On this 
oooasioD the resident engineer and oontracwrs were anziona to prore 
the asefninasa c^ the work by lifting a ship. Government ordered 
the torret ship Magdala to be hold ia ceadiness, but it was afterwards 
feared that, if lifted out of tte water, the Magdala might he 
strained by the weight of fasr armour platiaig. As bo vessel was 
available, the stren^h of the lift was tested by raising the ptrntoon 
fall of wabw, a weight of 8100 tons or 62 per oent more than Una 
wei^t of the heaviest troopship. 

I^e oost <ji the lift with pontoon and other apparatus is supposed 
to haw bem aboot £306,000 (fis. 30,00,000). The exact agoies 
.aw sot anaSlable, as nearly ihe whole amount was pwd ia England 
1^ .the Beoretaa? of State. The work in India was saperviaed by 
lir. 3. StaodfieLd, CJB. , reeideot engioeer, Mr. F. B. Maclaran, G.E., 
being the -eontractors' a^ent, and Lieotenanlu new Captain, 
Haydoa, fiJB., exeoative ei^neer, n^roseatiag the Qorer«ment of 
^Bombay- 

By tii» opening of the Ssec Canal the neoeasity for docking 
troopships m hyS» ceased. For the same reason, ships oE the 
Mercantile Alarine which were £(»inerly dotted in Bombay have 
their repairs done in England. On this account, and, beoaose of its 
-diatauoe &om Bombay, we Hog Island Lift ha« been little nsed. 
When it has been used the maohinery has worked well. 

KnTttgaon village, jupe intles eaat of Kurjat and jiut below the Huhoaok, 
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Chapter ZIV. Easnr Pass, has, for the oonveiiieDoe of travellerB np and dowD the 

PlacM ^LitAreat P^^^i '• handsome Btone-lined reserroir built at a cost of £7500 

(Bs. 75,000) by the widow of Sadiahiv Chimn&ji, a member of the 

Peshira'B &mily. Oa the edge of the reservoir are two Bmall 

temples.' 

IxDUOAD Indragad Port, in Karambeli vill^e, abont fifteen miles nortii 

**"■ of Umbargaon, on a wooded hill from two to three fanndred feet 

liigb, stands near the south bank of the Kaln river about two miles 

from the sea coast. To the east and west of the fort the hill is 

verj steep, bnt in 1818 the forest came near enough in places to 

cover an attacking force. It is also commanded by a detached hiU 

abont 400 yards to the soath-east 

The fort ia very small not more than 180 feet by 120. In 1818 it 
bad round towers for defence, the works being abont twenty feet 
high and ten thick. The body of the rampart was in good 
repair, bnt the par&pet was only fonr feet thick and oat of order. 
The fort bad two entrances, both protected by a strong wall lower 
than the works with which it was connected. Within the fort were 
two tolerable buildings for stores and barracks and two mined 
reservoirs. Underneath the fortifications were abont nineteen cells 
of different sizes. In 18(32 the fort was minons. Indragad was 
taken in 1 780 by Lieut. Welsh of General Groddard's army, the 
brilliant captor of Pimera and Bagv&da in south Snrat* The cells 
are the remains of an old religious setblement. They are said to be 
plain without figares or inscriptions, bat bave not yet been properly 
examined. 
Jambevb. Jambnig in Earjat, fire miles east of Eh&l&pur, has a small 

oave in tbe north face of Beran or N&th Pat&r, the spar up which 
the Bor incline passes. It is now sacred to Gambhirnflth. 

From Jambmg, a hill path leads to a rough rocky ledge, backed 
by an ovei^ianging scarp, which is hollowed into a cave whose sloping 
roof seems to be partly natural. The terrace in front of the cave 
looks down a deep glen with rocky side ridges and upper grass 
slopes sprinkled with trees. Farther down stretches a plateau with 
* lai^ trees and open glades of white or light green ; below the 
plateau lies a deep-green forest, brightened by the sear leaves of 
the wild plantain, and some yellow pahirg, sa/vara, and khandoU.' 
Onwards the valley opens into rice lands, with a sprinkling of trees, 
and fringed by grassy uplands wbich rise into tbe Dapne spur, with 
the higher ranges of MtlthertLn, Prabal, and False Funnel behind. 

In front of the cave, supported on four wooden pillars, is a rude 
sloping roof roughly thatched with wild plantain leaves. At the 
entrance, out in two stones, are small images of Ydghdev as sentinels, 
and a rough U^j^ti is carved on one of the wooden pillars of the 
poroh. Inside of the entrance is a rough cave sixteen feet deep, 
twelve feet five at the broadest, and the roof sloping from eight feet 
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fire at the outside to fom- feet eight at the book wall. On the left; Cluiptw^XIT. 

side of the c&yb, leaning against the back wall, are two shelvBs piaoetoflntemt. 

holding a nnoiher of small gods very radely cut and smeared with 

redlead.^ Through a break in the left wall is a rock-ont ciBtem a>wbw. 

which holds two or three feet of water thro aghoat the year. Along 

the right wall is a rongh wooden bench, and, near it, the small stone 

tomb of some former asceCic. On a shelf, against the back wall, are 

two conch shells, a small stone mug, and the vessels used in the 

worship of the god.' In the centre of the back wall is a hole one 

foot eight inches high and one foot four inches broad. This forms 

the entrance to a second rock-cnt chamber of an irregular shape 

abont twelve and a half feet at the broadest and about five feet hign. 

In the back wall of this second cave, an opening, one foot square, 

leads into the shrine of the god Gambhimith, six feet broad, 7^ long, 

and three feet four inches high. At the back is the image of the 

god, a rough human bust with two hands, cut in the same stone as 

the rock and abont nine inches high. In front of the image, a lamp 

bams every Sunday from six in 4£e morning till noon. According 

to the local story, Gambhimd.th'3 real shrine is on the top of Dh4k 

hill about six mUes to the north-east. But, as the Qhftk shrine 

conld be reached only by a ladder, a new image was made abont 

seven generations ago and set up in the present cave. Connected 

with this shrine is a monastery, math, at the village of Ohochj abont 

five miles from Karjat. The head of the monastery is a K!<inphati 

or slit-ear ascetic He employs a BriLhman, a Ndgar from Limbdi 

in Kdthiiw&r, on £4 (Bs. 40) a year with food and drink, who 

visits the cave eveiy Sunday and performs the worship of the god 

lighting a lamp and giving him a dinner of rice and milk.' Under 

the Br&hman is a Th^ur servant who cleans the cave, fetches water, 

and smears the minor gods with redlead. On Sundays Kunbis, 

Sonars and LotuLrs, chiefiy from the villages round come to worship. 

Gambhimdth has two great yearly festivals on Bhddrapad fuU- 

moon (August* SeptemW) and at Saara (September-October). 

On those days all who have made vows bring a goat, have its 

throat cut by a Mnsalm&i outside of the temple, and have part of 

the Sesh borut in a small hole iu the floor of the outer oave. Part 

of the victim is ofFered to the head of the monastery who gives a 

dinner generally to about fifty of the pilgrims. 

On the way back, to the right of the top of the steps, out in the 
rock, is a rough lifehke bas-relief of a E&nphati Gos&i playing 
the violin, vina. The bas-relief is abont fonr feet high and has 



, miUie lower ahelfnuMi to tii« left, a small ron{|h stone el«phMit 
hi^ a atone oooah, a lino, two lootprinta, a lioa and a bnll nz 
- >.->■ "- ".- ipper Bhalf, on the left, are afoot high Ganpati, a 
ident, two foo^iota, and a imall OambhiniAth 



'The detail* are 

abont three inchea ._ . 

bichea long tif three hi^L Ontke 

nz.ineh MJtrnti, and a fonr-indi tri^nt, two foo^inta, and a imi 

biddeD with redlead, and, on the right, a Uirnti. 

■ Theae are, an inaeue salver dhupirU, a unall platter on tile top of a pillar alio 
for incenae, a braaa betl, and a few diahee. 

* On Sunday forenoon the Brihman cooka a latge pot of rioe, diridea leavea of 
«iie wild plaatain into dghteen pieoea, layi a heap d rioe on each jnece of leaf, 

. OTB a little milk over eaob allowance t^ri" — "' — '*^ — *■-* — **■ ■'- "** — 

abaiM going inaide for Oambhimith, and U 
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Cbiftn ZIT. bracelete, earrings, and oecklace, and a tiara-like headdress. H« 
PImm (tflntarest ""***^3 *^ image of Bhairoba which is cat in a recess in the 
rock. 

Jail. Jha'i, abont ten miles sonth of Sanjin, is said to hare onoe had 

200 Parsi houses of which only five are left. It has two rained 
stone towers of silence which can be seen from Vevji railway 
station aboat two miles to the north. The fine and very aary 
rest-honse in Bordi, one mile sonth of Jh^, was built in 1832 bj 
Pestanji Kharahedji Kdma of Bombaj. 
JivDHAir HiLu Jivdlian Hill, in Bassein, about a mile east of the Virtlr station 

on the Baroda railway, baa on its top ruins of fortifications visible 
from the railway, and within the fortifications some very old-lookiny 
caves and ciaterns said to be the work of the P^davfi.' Tfaroughont 
the fair season people, especially barren women from the surrounding 
villages, go to the caves to make offerings to an invisible deity, who 
is believed to have fied from a niche in one of the caves at the touch 
of a Mh&r. Offerings of bet elnnts are thrown into a bole in <^ niche 
in which the offended deity is believed to live.* 
JoosHBVAii Jogeshvari^ or Amboll Cave, in S&lsette, about two and a 

Ci.-n. }^g^ miles south-east of Gorcgaon station on the Baroda railway, is a 

very large, once richly ornamented, now decayed Br£hmanic temple 
of the eighth century. It is cut in a low dome of crumbling volcanifj 
breccia in the waving palm-covered uplands that rise betwees 
the outec belt of rice fields and the central Veh&r hills. The rock 
lies within the limits of .Emboli village from which the oave wae 
formerly known as the Amholi Cave. 

About three-quarters of a mile south from the Gor^;aon station 
along the Bombay high road, a good oart tract turns to the «ast 
On the left, soon ^er leaving the high road, in tiie Kkolosive 
of Goregaon temple, are eome Br6hm«nic stones, probably of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, which have been brought from a rnined 
temple, of which interesting traces vemain in a thick thorn brsike 
about SCO yards to the north. Beyond Goregacn temple the road 
leaves the rice fields and crosses about two mi^ of prettily wooded 
waving uplands. The low rounded rock in whioh the cave is eat is 
jcovered with grass and thorn boshes. It might be easily passed 
unnoticed but for a whitewashed lamp pillar and a large pOBd to the 
west of the entrance. 

From the lamp pillar a plain roc^-out passage, about eight £eet 
broad and fifty long, leads to an open court' much xnined, po^uVfl 
unfinished, and with some remains of carving.' From this oonrt six 
steps lead down to a portico (20 feet by 18 and about "20 high) 
through a door onoe richly carved. The wails of the portico^ and ttie 



> Mr. W. B. Hnlock, C. S. ' Hr. Rtedia EM^iM Modi. 

* Tbe JogMbma ove w dMOtibed by Da Parron (1760), Zand AnrtB, I. 
ccclixxvui.-cccza ; Hunter (17M), Arclisologik, VH. 2Sd-2M ; wd Salt (ISW 
ImoM. Bom. Lit. Soo. (Biaprint), I. M-17. Dq Perron mpeakM of > 'famsls Jitg*m' 
ovar tbe oBabsI altu. Bat fail dnwina it more like tbe prewnt Mir of footerinti 
Uun th« QUe of » img. He oMzicd .off • email boll aboDt * UnA kng iMeb wm 
■till wonbippsd and coT«i«d witli oiL 
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wills of ila fcwo end reoeaees, were once oorered with fignrea. Bat Oapter ZIT. 

Ae ommbling rock and the low damp eite of the cave hare rotted miioM ofln terwib 

Away almost all tracee of carving'. At the ends of the portico were 

two richly omainented chambera (about 18 x 12 x lU high) separated Joomtam 

from the body of the porch by two pillars and two pilasters. These 

piUars have wasted away to the quaintest skeletoiiB with rough 

oorksorew-like ridges of larder atone, like the wreaths roand the 

prentice pillar at Boalin Chapel. The large figure in the right 

chamber seems to have been Shiv in the form of a seated Buddha^Iike 

aaoetic, and below there is a trace of a side figure perhaps the giver 

of the soal^tore. The figure in the left chamber seema to have been 

Shiv dancmg the wild tdndav. In the middle of the hack wall of 

the portico is a highly oroamented door with the remaina of large 

warders on either side, and, in other parts, with traces of delicate 

carving. 

The central door opens on an immense hall about ninety feet 
sqnare and ten feet high, but dark and damp and the floor deep in 
mad and slime. About sereuteeu feet from the side walls, a square 
oordon of twenty caahion-capitalled pillara,. six on each side, divides 
the cave into foar aisles and a oeutral hall about fifty feet square. . 
In the middle of the central hall is a rock-out abriDe about twenty- 
two feet square with an eutranoe door in the centre of each face. 
Within the shrine, on a low altar, under a rough wooden canopy 
with four comer pillara about four feet high adorned with tinsel and 
coloured paper, is a stone about a foot sqnare, apparently modem, 
on whose surface are out a pair of feet. The east outer face of the 
shrine is covered with figures of Shiv's attendants or gans. The 
north wall of the hall is blank with no outlet. The south wall of 
the hall is pierced with a central door, two pillared windows and 
two side doorways. The doors open on a veranda, sixteen feet 
broad and about 120 feet long, whose cuter eave is snpported on 
a row of ten pillars and two pilasters in the Elephanta style. On 
the capitals are struts, oarred with a female figure and a dwarf 
standing under foliage, as in the great Bflddmi cave. The face of 
the back wall of the veranda, though much rotted, has remains of 
rich carving round the central door. Beyond the veranda is an 
Open court surrounded by mined and water-logged oells. On a 
parapet at the east end of the veranda is a worn writing, in eighth 
oentory Sanskrit, of which m ko ro is all that remains. A little to 
the riglit, at the east end of the court-yard, a curious winding 
passage leads, on the right, to a shrine with a large carved imwe of 
Heshmargiri. The east door of the great hall opens on a Urge 
Teetibale or porch. The inner wall of this porch, that is the outer 
face of the east wall of the main cave, is covered with figures. On 
each side of the door is a giant warder and many images of gana 
or attendants of Shiv. Above the door is a seated Shiv worshipped 
by ascetioa. The group on the right is Shiv and P&rvati ; that on 
the left is Shiv's wedding. The poroh or vestibule ie about thirty 
feet long. It has a central hall, about twenty-three feet broad and 
eighteen feet high, and side verandas sixteen feet broad, separated, 
from the central hall, by a row of four pillara and two pilasters. 
In the oater face of HiS eut wall of the porch ia Shiv dancing the 
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Chapter XIV. tdndav, and, above the door, is a cell aaid to be entered from the 
Flwea oTlutareBt *^P °' ^^^ rock. Across an open court, about forty-Beven feet long, 
is an outer porch, in form like the inner porch, a central hall (about 
'•^f^*" 39 feet by 18) with side rows of four pillars and two pilasters, and, 
behind the pillars, aisles about twelve feet broad. The back wall of 
the north aisle is carved in groups of figures, goddesses and Ganpati. 
Ontside of the porch, a rock-cut passage, about nine feet broad, 
rises by about tlurty steps to the level of the top of the rock. 

Next to the Eailde at Elura this ia the largest known cave in 
India. Its length from east to west is 240 feet, or including the 
two rock-cut passages 320 feet; and its breadth, including the long 
passage in the south, is 200 feet.' According to Dr. Burgess it 
has the special architectural interest of showing almost no trace 
of the arrangements of a Buddhist monastery. Its large porticos 
and courts point to the development of the style that appears in 
the built temples of Ambam^th near Kalyin (1060), of Pattan 
Sonmith in south KithiAwAr (1198), and of the Abu temples in 
north Oujardt (1197-1247). If the Dumir cave at Elnra was cut 
in the first quarter of the eighth century, and the great Elephanta 
cave very soon after, this Jogeshvari cave probably dates from the 
latter hdf of the eighth century.^ 

Eauushom. Ealambhom is a Bassein village, on the right bank of the 

T&nsa, about eighteen miles east of M&nikpnr. In the village, 
lying on the ground, is a large stone twelve feet long, three feet 
broad, and about a foot thick. It ia covered with nioe-inch figures 
in high relief, arranged in a number of level rows or panels. The 
stone is probably a ydliya or memorial stone. One of the inscribed 
stones in the Collector's garden at Th^a was brought from 
Ealambhom. It measures three feet seven inches long by one foot 
eight inches broad. At the top are the sun and moon ; below is an 
inscription of six lines, and, below the inscription, is the nsnal 
ass-curse with three lines of two letters each on its left. The letters 
are Devandgari, carelessly engraved, and the language Sanskrit. 
The inscription has no data It records, in the reign of the 
Silh&ra king Apar&ditya, probably AparMitya II. (a.d. 1187), the 
grant, to one Var^rayapati, of a garden (?) in the village of Kaniyar, 
apparently Kanher about eight miles west of Kalambhom. 
Eiunrao. EaldUTg is a mined stronghold 1547 feet high" in the villages 

of Varkute and Navli, eight miles north-east of Mdhim. In 1862, 
thongh the defences were almost entirely ruined, it was deemed 
advisable to destroy the water supply id case the place might come 
into the hands of robbers or outlaws.* Its grand rock overhangs 
the Cbahad pass, which has lately been opened at a cost of £1800 



1 C»Te TemplM, 47S. 

• C»ve Templet, 476. Mr. BhvriiiUl agTWa that tL 

earea an of sbont tbe ume aga. But, from the character of the pillan and the iculp. 
tore, ha woold ^ilace Jogeahvui before, Dot after, Elephanta. He ooiuiden that 
the inicriptioii in the aouth vennda m ei^th omitar7 Saiukrit ii later thaa the 
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(Rb. 18,000), tmd u a conapioaoas object from tlia Pitgliar railway Cbaptsr ZI7. 



fltatioQ £oaT tnilea to the north-east. 

Kalya'llf northlatitadald°14' and east longitude 73°12', the chief 
town and port in the Kaly^ aub-divijiion, lies at the junction of the 
north-eaat and sonth-eaet lines of the Peninsula railway thirty- 
three milee north-east of Bombay. It stands prettily on the outer 
or eaet Bide of a deep bend in the TJlh^ river. The fort moaud, 
which is notable from the railway about a mile to the west of Kalr&n 
station, has a fine view north up the river with a background of low 
Ulla, west alonff the Ulhis valley ^en with trees and ealt-swamp 
boaheB to the line of the Persik hills, and, to the south across the 
trees of KslyAn and a broad level stretch of rice lands to the 
pictnresqne rugged crests of Malanggad, T&vli, and Chanderi. 
With some opeia tilled lands and gardeas dotted with cdiops and 
hooaes, the town stretches from the railway station about two miles 
Borth-weet to the bank of the creek. Most of it is thickly peopled 
with narrow streets lined with good two-storied hotues. It is a busy 
[HYisperoas town and much is done to keep it clean and tidy. 

The 1881 census retams show a population of 12,767, of whom 
9905 were Hindus, 2533 Masalm&ns, 249 Pdrsis, €3 ChristiaDs, and 
17 Jews. The bulk of the Hindus are Konbis and Mar^th&B. Moat 
of the P&rsis, some of whom are old settlers, are well-to-do, living 
as liqnor-contraotors, rice and cocoanut dealers, and two or three as 
moneylenders. 

KaAy&a has a large rice-husking trade which is carried on by about 
200 Itusalmfuis, a few Pflrsia, and some Mar&th&s. The unhoaked 
rice is brought from Earjat, Sh&h&pur, Murbfld, and Ka.\y&a. After 
bcnng ground by women in the ordinary stone handmill, the outer 
husks are removed by winnowing, and the rice passed through a sieve 
and broken and undeaned gndos picked out. To remove the inner 
hnsk the rice is then put in wooden mortars, like hn^ egg cnpSf 
and pounded with iron-bound pestles. This pounding is called aad. 
The cheapest rice which is pounded once For about half an hour is 
called ekModi, medium rice pounded twice for an hour is called 
dusddi, and the dearest rice, which is pounded a third time or for 
abont an hoar and a half, is called tcalkai. After each pounding 
the grain is winnowed and the broken grains picked out. Rice 
cleaning gives work to about 2000 persons, of whom about half are 
womeo. Most of the cleaned rice goes to Bombay. 

There is a considerable trade in salt which comes from Bdl- 
Murdha, Bassein, and IJran, and is sent to the Decoan, some on 
bullock-back but most by raiL The salt dealers are Musalm&ns. 
Three or four Meman Musalm&ns bring dried fish from Bassein 
and TJttan-Gorai in Silsette by boat, and send it to the Deccan, some 
of it on bullock-back but most of it by rail. Large quantities of 
myrobalans come by pack bullocks from Poona and Ahmadnagar 
by the Eusur, BhimAshankar, Ndna, and M&lsej passes, and are sent 
by boat to Bombay. Two Hindn merchants do a large business in 
tobacco which is brought from Cambay for local ose. 

The railway returns show a rise in passengers from 294,569 in 
1870 to S94,975 in 1880, and a fall in goods horn 37,486 tons in 
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Ohftpter ZIY. 1870 to 22,1 7? in 1880. The fall in gooda is due to salt being sent 
fJMil of Intcrtat. ^"^ BhfLyndar on the Baroda railway direct to ap-coaotr^ stations. 
In 1B80 the Kaly^n cnstoms house returns showed imports worth 
K*lU8. £130,392 and erports worth £115,027. The chief imports were 

salt and country liquor, and the leading export was rice.^ The 
eorresponding T«tama for the five years ending 1878-79 show 
eicporte averaging £167,148 and imports averaging £144,615. 
Exports vaned from £149,784 in 1876-77 to £204,091 in 1874.75, 
and imports from £63,628 in 1878.79 to £184,516 in 1877-78.' 
The road now being made to the M^sej pass is expected to add 
considerably to the trade of Kalyitn. 

The town has a sub-judge's court, a -post office, a dispensary, 
and a district bungalow recently built, n is also i^e head-quarter 
station of the chief revenue and police officers of the sub-division. 
There are five schools, four for boys aud one for girls. Ksly&n 
has been a municipal town since 1853. In 1880-81, it had an income 
.of £1110 [Rs. 11,100) ec[uai to ataxation of 1«. 9d. (14 at.) a head, 
drawn chiefly from octroi, house tax, tolls, and market fees. Daring 
the same year tiie expenditure was £1187 (Be. 11,870), £307 
(Rs. 3079) on roads, £300 (Es. 3000) on scaTengiug, and £l63 
(Rs. 1630) on lighting. The Rukminib^ dispensary, called after 
Lady Mangald^ Nathubhtid, is a handsome building a mile from 
the town but very notable to railway tjsvellers. The dispensary 
building cost Sir Mangald&B £5000 (Rs. 50,000), and the institution 
has been endowed by him with a further sum of £2000 (Rs. 20,000). 
It is in charge of an assistant surgeon, aud, in 1880-81, had an 
attendance of 5684 out-patients and 49 in-patients. 

Before the Musalmins took Kalydn, the site of the town, which 
was called Nar&nagar, lay to the east of the railway station, a little 
beyond the new district bungalow. The present town occopies the 
lands of Kalytln village. It has eleven chief wards, Bangalpur^ 
Bhoivfida, Telangpura, ChtLmbh^rv^a, Mflngv^a, Kamb^rv&da, 
M&liv&da, K&a&T&li, Bhusar Moholla, Koliv&da, and Konkani Baz4r. 
There are five metalled roads and nineteen lanes with a total length 
of about six miles. There is a good ferry over the Ulhds to Koaa 
OB the opposite bank. From £one an excellent mettled road mns 
five miles to Bhiwndi. During the past year seventeen pony carta, 
of the Nisik pattern, have been run, aud as they do the five miles in 
little more than half an hour they have alah>st entirely taken the 
plaoe of &e old bnllock carts. 



■ IV detail mre : Importa, aalt £10B,1«« (Ri. 10,111,6601, eonntiT liquor £13,6IS 
<Ita. 1,86,160), dried fidi £8904 (Ha. 62,910), coooeniiti £3139 (Bi. 31,398), amd Una 
£277 (Ba. 2770). Other smilLflr imports were Bpioai, paper, annr, dje«, fniita, 
vu^tablee, oil, andmeUIa. Of eiporta the chief were : Bice £105,^ (Bb. 10,62,260), 
Woka U9d tilee £4203 (B«. 42,030), gran £2233 (K«. 22,320), hntked rioa £1447 
<Ba. 14,470), firewood £976 {Bk Vim. and moAa flowen £943 (Re. 0430). Other 
MtuUer exnorti were Hiill Htonea, dyes, wheat, and wood. 

>Tbe det«Ua are: ExpoTtt, 1074-76 £9M, 091 (Ra. 20,40,910), 1876-76 £1S2.018 
(Ra. 16,20,160), 1876-77 C149,7S4 (Bb. 14,97,840), 1877-78 £1S1,190 (EU. 16,11,900), 
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Id the towD uidmborbare 2400 hoiuea, of which 212 are assessed C]\ftftirZIV. 
as first class, 278 as second, 876 as third, 3ij6 as fourth, and 1148 as viMMtatiatantL 
fifth. In the bazar is the municipal vegetable market, which was 
built in 1874 at a cost of £764 (Be. 7640) and brings in a yearly 
iaoome of £50 (Ra. 500] in fees. 

There are 353 wells and eight small reservoirs,' of which eighty 
wells and three reservoirs hold water throughout the year. The 
water of most of the wells and reservoirs is brackish and impare, 
and is little used except for watering cattle and washing clothes. 
Almost the whole snpply of drinking water comee from the Bhen^a 
lake about a quarter of a mile to the east of the town. This lake, 
which covers aboat twenty-four acres and varies in depth from 
nx to fourteen feet, has its sides lined thronghoot with basalt 
maaoniy. According to the local story the pool has long been sacred, 
bat the masoniy belongs to Mosalm^ times (a.d. 1506).* On the 
east bank is the handsome tomb of Mohatabar KhfUi, at the aoath- 
west comer is the large Black or Kdli Mosqne, and, close by, is the 
tomb of an ascetic named Sahaj^nand. On the west bank are fonr 
temples one to B&meshvar, one to Ganpati, and two to B&mji. From 
this west bank between the Black Mosque and tha Hindu temples a 
masonry tnnnel, said to be large enough for a man to walk upright in, 
carries the water sixty yards to four cisterns, or iuasat. The furthest 
and largest cistern is nineteen feet sqaare and twenty deep. From 
the side of the cistern opposite the tnnnel three nine-inch 
earthenware pipes, placed one below the other about three feet apart, 
carry the water to three deep wells, one in Eumbh4rv^a, one in 
MAlivtida, and one opposite the house of Sar-snbhed&r BamjLii 
Hah&dev Bhiralkar, wbo is believed to have made the water works 
when governor of the north Konkan under the Peshw&s (1760-1772). 
From Ram&ji's well the water passes to a large brick reservoir 190 
feet by 180, with a flight of stone steps on the west side that leads 
twenl7 feet down to the water level 

Under the Musalm&ns the city of Kaly&n was surrounded by a 
Btone wall begun by Naw&b Mohatabar Kh^, the minister of Shllh 
JahiD (1628-1658), and completed in a.d. 1694 (&.h. 1106)* during 
the reign of Anrangzeb. It had eleven towers and four gates, and 
enclosed an area of seventy acres. At the north-east comer of this . 
ai«a, on high ground on the river bank, was a fort nearly cat off 
from the city by a natnrtd hollow, and, latterly, by a Bemicircular 
stone wall enclosing a space about 200 feet long by a little leea in 
breadth.* In the north<west comer of the fort, on a moand about 
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I T^ejt aM BluUla nflar tiie fort ; AdMr, Bihktai «nd Kojih on tha mrth ; 
DtoimMi on tha oHup road ; DAnnje on the conth ; and Lcudile and Qhodik in the 

S Tk» name U tnoMl to k bird oallMl ahm, iriioae fsathen ahooe like gold after 
bathing in the pooL 

* The inaonption ialoat It nn, ' On 
nMMenger of Ckid nid : "It <raa a ihel 
1IW'(A.D. leM). 

' Hie wall waa bailt by Shiviji'a nandaon Shiha (1706-1749) from a qnarrr i 
tbe riTer bed to Uie weat fd the dU&l mould. Then «a« a fine (ort M maf ■ 
an. 8eabetowp. 190, 
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ffii&pter znr. thirty feet above the level of the old wall, were a Masalm&n tomb, 
PUoMofLitereit. prayer place, and other buildings. 

KaltIh ^° *^® '''^y '"^^^i '"^^'^^ ''^ 2123 jardalong, there were fonr gates 

FoTtiStatkm. *°^ eleven towera, fonr of which were large and the rest amall. Of 
the four main lowers one was in the north-east comer, another in the 
middle of the east wall, the third in the sontb-east comer, and the 
fourth close to the landing place. Of the four gates the AdhfLr gate, 
called after the village of Adb&r about half a mile to the north, was 
near the middle of the north wall ; the Ganesh gate, about 400 yards 
distant, was near the middle of the east wall j^ the Pauvel gate, about 
700 yards distant, was near the middle of the south wallj and the 
Bandar or wharf gate, about 330 yards distant, was in the centre of the 
west wall The hollow between the fort and the town was separated 
from the creek at each end by a belt of slightly raised ground. The 
wall of the fort ran along the top of the inner bank of the ditch, and, 
near the north end, had a gateway known as the Delhi or Kilhlcha 
Darv&ja, which was entered by a path that crossed the ditch along 
the top of the north aide of the town wall. Inside of the fort there 
was alow belt of ground, abontthe same level as the top of the ditch, 
with a shallow pond not far from the Delhi gate. In the north-west 
comer the fort rose in a small flat-topped mound about thirty feet 
high. On the top of the monnd, on the west crest which overhangs and 
is about lOOfeet above the river, is the Prayer Wall or Idga, sixty-fonr 
feet long, thirteen high, and seven thick, and near the east crest of the 
mound a mosqne, twenty-two feet long, twenty -two high, and twenty 
broad. About thirty yards from the mosque is a round cut stone 
well of great depth, eleven feet in diameter, with a wall two feet 
seven inches thick at the top. Under the Mardth&a (1760-1772), 
a new gate about 160 feet to the south of the Ganesh gate, was opened 
near the mansion of HamAji Mahidev Bhivalkar, the Peshwa'a 
governor. In the citadel the Mar&thfis bnilt a small wooden temple 
of Durg&devi behind the mosque, and called the fort Durgadi KUla 
in honour of the goddess, a name which it atiU bears. They also 
changed the Jima mosque into RAmji's temple. At the beginning of 
British rule (1818) the town wall was in repair. The fort, which waa 
not commanded by any other ground and was nearly insular, measured 
220 feet in length by somewhat less in breadth. The general height 
of the works on the outside was twenty-two feet by about eleven 
broad. There waa a wretched dwarf parapet wall, little better than 
a heap of loose stones, and round towers partly in ruin with facing 
or revetment, in too bad repair to last long. The gate was perhaps 
the beat part of the fort. It was well protected by outstandii^ 
works, and its roof and a gallery behind furnished qnartera for the 
guard. There were two fair buildings in the fort and a temfJa* 

Under the English the east and south town walls were pulled 
down in 1865, and a road was ran along their line. The west wall 
and the fort wall were taken to build the Kalyfin and ThtLna piers 

' The Qftoeih g»t« is alio oiled JalelB Darrijft, m it wm barat by -tha En^i«h in 
^eir fint oampwgn (1780). Until Utely. eiery JJomi (Septembw-Ootciber) tbe 
HmdniBobBcribedfor»baff»Io aad cut ittopieoes in honoDr of Devi, buiying it* 
DMd close to the Guieih gale. ' Captain Dickinion. 
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and a dwellin^f for the CDstoBls* inapeotor in the veat of tiie CbMjfta ZI7, 
£sly^ fort. At present thepe are, on the monnd at tba north-west pimm of Intenit. 
csomer of the fort, the pra^er-place and the moBqne-tempIe, which has 
ceased to be a place of Worship, since 1876 when the image of the v^m^^iuLu 
goddess was stolen. There is the onfltoms officer's dwelling a little ''»''«j^e««"w- 
lower on the sonth face, and, near the mosqne-temple, the well dry 
and partly filled with earth and stones. Below there are no buildings. 
The gate to the north-east is almost the only trace of the fort wall. 
The ditch, which is abont twenty feet deep and thirty-three feet 
broad, dries ap in May. It is separated at the two ends from the 
oreek by a belt of higher ground. About twenty-two yards to the 
south of the fort gate, the creek is crossed by a wall about ten feet 
high and eight broad. This wall is part of the outer or town wall 
wMch begins near the Delhi gate, and, after crossing the creek, runs 
about 1000 feet east np to the Adhtlr gate. This part of the wall ia 
well preserved. It is of rongh stone masoniy hned with rough 
cement abont ten feet hic^h and eight feet broad^ of which the two 
outer feet are taken np by a parapet wall about four feet high 
pierced for muskets. At the edge of the ditch is a small tower and 
there aft the ruins of another tower at the north-east comer. 
Vtom the north-east tower the line runs 130 yards south to where 
the east or Q-auesh gate used to stand : from the Ganesh gate 
lis yards further to an eld tower, the shell still fairly complete 
measuring twenty-eight feet in diameter and twenty high, and 
from the tower sixty yards to Bam^ii Bhivalkor's gate, whose 
mansion is a little inside. From this gate the line runs 200 
yards to the site of another tower, and from it about 140 yards 
farther to a tower whose foundations temain. Here the line 
turns sonth, and, passing the sites of three towers, runs abont S30 
yards to the Panvel gate. From the Panrel gate, passing the site 
of another tower, the tine runs abont 130 yards to a tower in the 
•oath-west corner whoso foundations remain. From here, passing 
a white Christian tomb, it runs abont 400 yards to the Bandar 
gate, near which, abont ten yards to the north, is a mined tower 
with a broken wall about 6 re feet high. Along the west of the town 
is a landing-place of stone steps, built by private subscriptions 
abont 1870, from the stones of the fort wall and the west city wall. 
The large white Christian tomb, close to the landing-place, is 
without an inscription. It is said to hare borne the date 1795^ 
and is believed to have been raised in hononr of Captain Kichard 
Campbell, who held the fort of KalytLn against the Morithils in 1780. 
Somewhere across the river the Portaguese, in the sixteenth 
centn^^ built a bastion called Belgrado or Santa Cruz, to preveat 
the Mnsalm&ns from passing into S&laette. In 1634 this bastion 
was described as a wall and a platform, which at high tide looked 
like an island having two iron and one brass falcona, garrisoned by 
eight soldiers and one bombardier all paid from Bassein.^ Mention 
ia made of a Portuguese church to "a. S. do Egypto on the creek 
near Kaly^, bat no trace of it remains.' 
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Oh)9t«rXIV. Of tbirty-one Hindu temtdea in CalyAo, one is Join and thirty 
pi---, ^Xntsnit Br^manic. Of the thirty Br^manio temples, three are dedicated 
to ShiT, eleven to Vishno, and eixteen to local or early deities.^ 
Kaltin. None of these temples date from before the arrival of the Mnaalmdna 

(1300), Of the whole number sixteen were hailt ander the Feahw^, 
and fifteen sinoe - the introdaction of British rule. Of a yearly 
endowment of about £108 (Bs. 1085), £31 (Bs. 340) are granted by 
the state and £71 (Bfi. 715) are private gifts. The chief temple are 
Bimchandra's on the ShenfUe lake, Baoiji'a and Mah^^ev's near 
the m&mlatdJLr's office, and Devi's and Trivikram's on the station 
road.* 

Of MtiB^m&n remains there are the Shenfile lake, said to have 
been bnilt in 1506, the tomb of Mohatabar £h^ the minister of Sh^ 
Jsiiia, who was sent in disgrace to Ealy&n when (1658) Aurangseb 
naurped his father's throne, and twelve mosques of which seven are 
in use and five are in ruins.' Of these bnildings the most 
interesting are Mobatabar Kh&n'e tomb oo the east bank of the 
Shenfile lake witji the inscription ' Enter Heaven,' which gives 1108, 
that is A.D. 1694, and on the aouth-waet corner of the same lake 
the graceful £&li Maejid or l^lack Mosque with the inaoription, 'The 
result of the tiberality of Syed,' which gives 1054, that is a,d. 1643. 

> Among the tsmplei to local and early deitiei u« five to Qanpati, five to Deri, two 
«f them to ShHUden or the im&ll-poi goddeea, two to Vithoba, one to Uiniti, and 

1 The thirty temples in K>1t|Ui lire, Shri MahllAksbmi's bailt b^ Pimpalkhare, with « 
yearly allowance at Ke. 29 ; Trivikram's built by Mehandole, wiUi a yeuly allowanoo . 
of Bs. 37 i Uhri R^mji's built by Kirlekar, endowed with 36U acres of land a w eeeed 
«t Rs. 36-13-0, of wliich Ba. 4-10-0 i« paid u quit-rent ; Kishivishvwhvar's with 
a yearly allDwance of Bm. 31 ; Gaopati's bnilt by Lela, with a yearly allowance of 
'Be. 36 ; another temple ot Qanpati baQt by Gokhla, endowed with 8tl acres of land 
MMsMd at Be. 14-li^, of wfaiidi Be. 1-14-0 U paid as quit-r«nt ; iSoti Thiknnlvlr'a 
boilt bv Joehia, with B yearly allowance of Rb. 3C in oaah and 4U acres in land 
aeuiBBed at Kb. 17-9-0, of which Rs. 2-3-0 is paid a> quit-rent ; Siddheahvar'a bnilt by 
Hehandole, wiA a yearly allowanoe of Ra. 15 ; Rimeshvar'i built by Bamiji Uahidw 
Kiivalkar, wit^ a yearly allowanoe of Ra. 67 in caah and Ifgths of an acre in land 
BBsoBied atRa. 6-l-S> of which 12 at. are paid aa quit-rent ; Gaunti's temple bnilt by 
Ramiii Hahider Kavalkar, with • Team allowuice of Ra. 0; Sahajiuud's bniu 
by Lakahman ^eth Mmnbaikar, endowed with ^tha of an ante of huid BBSeoed at 11 
JUMOB, of whi<^ one pie is paid m qnit-reBt ; Mirati'a (emide boilt by FhadniB, wi^ 
an allowanoe «f Ba. 4 in eaah and 3H acrei of land asweaed at B». 12-4-6, of whioli 
Be. 1-B-O ia ptud aa quit-rent ; Gr&mdevi'a temple boitt in the time of the Pethwia, 



TbAkardvif h*a no allowanoe ; the KM^'b ThaknrdfAr hat no allowauee i Bimji'a 
ThAordvlr, badtby Sidderitvar Viuiyak Fbopalkhare, haa ao dlowanee ; Eiricire'a 
Oaapati, bnilt by the KirkiMB, haa no allowanoe; Data'a temple, boilt by 
Upada, haa no aUowauoe; Eirkire's ThihordTar, bnilt bv the KiAirea, haa no 
alioiraiice ; two Rimji^ tenndes, one bnQt by Hnni Bava and tbe oilier by 
OoplldM Bava, have no dlowanoe] ShitUderi near Hinti'B tem^ boilt l^ 
pobbera^ haa no aQowanae ; Jari Mari'a temple bnilt by the townspeople, haB no 
allowance ; Qanpati'a tempi* by Winidev Mah&dev Parbhn, baa no allowance ; 
Vititoba^ temple boilt I7 the ParUina, haa no allowanoe ; BtLLUi'a temple bnilt by 
n_._._,t__ . .. T^ _.._ -_ — ,_.i_!,.,. ™«~_ baa n " 



ShitUdevi in Enmbhirrtda, bnilt by_ the Knmbhira, haa ni. _. .. . 

*Tbanamaa(^ theaevenmosqneem naeare, Jima, Hit Bandar, PAvge, EhaTkandi, 
nnnri i 'hfg' i fTiairfrit and irili)la"niat*i~^ni>inriTfnth'PrrTin)r* rninrTi Tir trnthn 
Shen&lelake road, onthe RoaAle reBervoir,on tbe AdhirMaervali,aDdintlMCttade]. 
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The P&rais, who have long been settled in KalyAn have, aboat three Chapter XIT. 
milca north of the towa, a Tower of Silence now in nee. It was bnilt FUoM(tf^t«Ht 
in 1790 by NKT&jb^i widow of Nasarvdnji D&d&bhii Modi, A few 
yards from this tower are the fonndationa of an old tower, which, " ' 

as it is made of brick, was probably bnilt before 1553.^ In the 
Pirei quarter of the town is a fire temple built in 1766 by Edalji 
Byiamji. From a foundation of trap rock rieea a plinth of coarse 
mbble one foot high and thirteen feet six inches square, and on this 
another plinth two feet high and thirteen feet sqaare. Three stone 
steps ascend the double plinth to the fire temple which is of brick 
and mortar, nine feet square ontaide and eeven inaide, set back to 
within eighteen inches of the rear or western edge of the plinth. 
He walls are five feet six inches high and sormoanted by a roof of 
•bont the same height and thickness forming a cnrvilineiu' pyramid. 
In the west side is a niche for the aacred lamp, in the east a door 
forty -three inches high and twenty-six wide, surmonnted by a small 
oomice ajid flanked by two small bnll'a-eye ventilatore.* Near the 
railway station is a roflt-honse for PiLrBi travellers bnilt in 1881. 

Under the forma KaHyan, 'KeMy&n, K^iyan, Kalian, Ei,lian, BMory, 

Kaly&i appears in nine Kanheti inscriptions which, from the 
form of the letters, hare been attribated to the first, second 
and fifth or sixth centaries. Two of the inscriptions mention 
a Bnddhist monastery called Ambfilika in Kily^n.' According to 
the Periplns (247) Kaly&n rose to importance about the end of the 
second century of the Christian era.* At the time of the Periplns 
it had again declined. Greek shipa were not allowed to trade to 
KaUiena, and it by chance or stress of weather they entered the 
harbour, king Sandanea placed a guard oo board and sent them 
to Broach.* In Uie sixth century Eosmas -ludikopleustes (535) 
mentions Ealliana as one of the five chief marts of western India, 
die seat of a powerful king, with a great trade in brass, blackwood 
logs, and articles of clothmg. It was also the seat of a Christian 
biahop who received ordinance from the Persians.* About a hundred 
years later (SW) Ealy^ has been identified with Hiwen Tbsang's 
e^tal of Mah&rkstra, which was touched on the west by a great 

' In bli^ htdan 1S38, no Towcn of Silencs were bnilt of ttoae. In that ytat, in 
conaaqnence of a refarenco to Pania, the practice of boildins brick towera oeaaed, 

1 ib. Sindaiz, C. a, in Ind. .int. VL 144. Mr. B. B. PateL 

* Sea bdow, KaDh«i. It aeeini poaaible that the AmhtliWa monaatery waa on or 
aaar tlie nto -of the proaent temple of Ambamith. 

4 Tmcant^ tnaudatiaa (SS) would fix th« riae of Kalliana aa a sreat plaoe of tcada 
■ tba rdgB anmediate^ before the time of the Periploa ; MoCrindle (Periplsa, 
187) wonld plaoe it a reign or two earlier, as the developer of Ealy^ ii said to b« tho 
•Idar ^MT•^m^ ■ MoOindla'a P«tudiia, 127. 

■ Tasogmhk OhiistiaM in Migne'a Bihliotbaea Cleri Univenn, L 170, 446. 447, 
4S0. Tb following reaaoD* aeem to ahow that Konu*' Ealliana was not io Malahii 
wmA WM alnwat certauh tfae Eonkan Kdytn. Ha M^a (p. 446-4471, ' The mtse fanviu 
bdiM anpoRWDB M&aAi Sind, Orrteto ipnibiaAj Soratti in KtOiiwir, KmUiatia, 
Sibor periMpa 9aftIK and JTofe MaLMr.' H« goaa «n, 'Ual^ir faaa five porta 
Erenn whit^ pappar ii aant. Parti, Hangaratli, Salopatna, Nalopatna, and PndMtatna.' 
Again (p. 4G0) he apeaka of fits aeparate Indian kingi who had akphania, Va» 
kin of Orriiat«, Ealliaoonun, Sindo, Bibor, and Hale. PartbwtH imrda bade, 
^rlondMlawitliUala, with KalliaiB, and wiOiStBd and FMwa, and the Mabihte 
Vradncta are diatinct from tboaa raoaived fnoo KaDilMi TfBilljr (I7Q) CklMuu are 
lomd in Ceyltm, Hale, Kalliana, and Sokotn^ 
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Chapter XIV. riTer.' This identification is very donbtfal. Ealydn liad already 
PUeei oflntentt ***®° eclipsed by Th&na, whose fame as a place of trade had in 63? 
broDght on the Konkan the first Arab inraaion. Th&na only is 
Eu.TiK. mentioned by the Arab writers of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 

centnriea. . Bat this may have been becaase Th&na was the port for 
foreifl^ trade. Early in the fonrbeenth century (1312-1313), 
the Masai m&ns foond ELaly&n the head of a district and 
gt,ve it the name of Islamabad.' No reference has been traced to 
Ealytln or Islamabad daring the fifteenth century. It probably 
was nominally under the Bahmani kings, ana, at the does 
of the centaiy, oune more directly ander the new dynasty of 
AlLmadnagar. It was taken by the Fortagnesein 1536. They did 
not garrison tbe town, but, returning in 1570, burnt the suburbB 
and carried off much booty. It is described as having a fine fort 
with a garrisoQ of 1500 men." From this time it seems to have 
formed part of the Ahmadna^r kingdom and to have been the 
head-quarters of a province. In 1636 it was handed to Bij^pur, 
and continued the head-quarters of a district stretching from 
Bhiwndi to Ni,gothna. In 1648 Shiv&ji's general ^^b&ji Somader 
surprised Ealy^ and took the governor prisoner.* The Moghala 
recovered it in 1660,* but again lost it apparently in 1662.' In 
April.1675 Fryer foond it rained ' reeking^ in its ashes,' the people 
' beggarly, kennelling in wretched huts.' Still there were signs of 
former importanca ' Its sumptnoas relics and stately fabrics were 
the most glorious ruins tbe Muaalmdns in the Deccan had ever 
cause to deplore.' There were buildings of many Btories faced with 
square stones and many mosques of cut stone, abating little of their 
ancient lustre, all watered with ^nds and having about them costly 
tombs several of which Shiviji had turned into granaries.^ In 
1674, under the treaty of Kiiri or R&ygad (Jane 6th), Shi v&Ji granted 
the English leave to establish a factory at KaXy&n..^ . In 1728 it 
had a large MusalmiUi population and several mosques, especially 
one on the edge of a lake. Among many ruined remains was a 
pretentious tomb of Mohatabar Ebin dated 1694." In 1750 
Tieffenthaler mentions it as a large and well peopled city, with 
499 splendid viUages and a revenue of £9425 (Rs. 94,250). It 
was one lon^ street filled with merchants, the houses reed-walled 
and coverea with thatch."' In May 1 780, as the MarfLthis had cut 

1 CnnninghMn'B Ano. Geog. of IndJA, I. SH. The capital i* ««id to be tboat 30 Kor 
flvem' . ™ 

Ttuaiig,~418. 

* Jerru' Koiik*n, 81. Onne (Hiitoric*! ITrumeuta, 216) hddBtiuit e«rly in th« 
foartaeath oentmy Krijftn wm protnbly t&o msbupolii of Sa1mU«, Bonbftj, 
B»tiniii. and all the oiMUitn' round. 1 

■ Naime'a KonkMi, 4ff ; D« Couto, IZ. 427 ; Da Cimha'a Baaaam, 168. In IfiSO ' 
Kalvta appean m one of the EarmiMn porta that paid tribnta to Onjarit. But ttu> 
woald«eemnottoinmlyMi7 dependsnoeonOnjarii Bird'i Mimt-t-AJiniadi, 129. . 

* Oiwot Doff, 68-6£. * Nairne's Konkan, 63 : Qrant Doff, 86. 
■ 'OnutlM^SS. - ' FrjeT*! New Acoonnt, 124. 

■ Andanon't Waatem India, 165. In the nine year it it mentioned (Orme'a Hit^ 
Vra^ 44) ondor the name of Oalliin as a ruined towQ when Hoio Pandit qoartered. 

»0C- ^-■"- " ... VY.-__._ ^__L__ ~. 



Cluon. da Til. II. S2 ; Naima'a Konkan, 37. 
" Dea. Hm. etOeog. I. 484, 605. 
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off sapplies, the Bombay GoTemment determined to occnpy the CTutpterPV. 

Konkan opposite Thtlnaaa far as the Sahytldri faillB. KalyfLn was puoaaof^teiwt.' 

seised and placed in charge of Captain Richard Campbell. N&na 

Fadnaria sent a strong force to recoTer the place, which, advancing 

to Ealy&n, threatened, if resistance was ofiered, to destroy the 

garrison, and caused a Earopean prisoner, Ensign Fyfe, to write to 

the commanding officer demanding a SDirender. Campbell replied 

that they were welcome to the town if chey could take it. After a 

moflt spirited defence, on May 25th the day fixed for a general assault, 

the garrison was relieTed by Colonel Hartley, who surprised the 

Uaritha camp, and, with great slaughter, pursued the fugitives for 

miles.' In 1781a resident was appointed.* In 1810 (26th May) 

Kaly&n was visited by Sir James Mackintosh and a party from 

Bombay. They walked through the streets, almost killed by the 

sun, without finding any compensation for their fatigue. They sat 

down to their tiffin on a little green in the town and drank three or 

four toasts in cocoanut shells. All agreed that Dr. Fryer, whose 

gksions rains and stately fabrics had tempted them to Kaly<in, ought 

to have been hanged.' 

Ka'Xnaildlirg, in K&man village, about ten miles east of M&nikpur, KiMuiovKo. 
is a conical hill, 2160 feet high, forming the southern end of the 
Tnngilr range. On the top are the remains of a fort. The hill is a 
IVigonometrical Surrey station and ia the most striking feature in 
the range that runs from the Bassein creek north to the Yaitama. 

The Kanheri Caves,* in north latitude 19° 13' and east longitude Kakhew Cavm. 
72" 59', lie in a wild picturesque valley in the heart of the island of 
' S^tsette, about five mQes west of Th&na and twenty north of Bombay, 

The caves, which are more than 100 in number, are easily reached 
from the Blu&iid^ station of the Peninsula railway or the Borivli 
station of the Biuvda railway. From Bh&ndup, fifteen miles 
north-east of Bombay, the Eanheri road Tons north-west for about a ' 
mile, across rice fields and grass uplands, till, at the foot of the 



< Onuit Duff, 434. * Kilyia Diaries in Nsime'i Konluui, lOS. 

* Mackintoali'i Lifo, 11, 19. Detail* of «ome early ftpparuitlf BnddMit remains 
tely (ApHl 27, 1882,) fonml luar Kiijia are given in Appendix A. 

* Tlie following ia a lut of modem notaoea and aoconnta of the Kanheri eaves : 
la d'Orta (1^), CoUoanioe, 2ad Ed. tlS72) 211-212; Dom Jofto deCB>tro(1539}, 



D Botmro da Costa aa India, 70-81 ; Linachoten (1G79), Diicoane of Voyaoea 
(Ltmdoii, 1SS8), bok« L wp. zlir. 80; Diogo de Conto (1603), Da Aaia Decada ViL 
or iiL <af^ 10 (Ed. Liiboa) ; alao trantlatod ia Joniital of the Bombay Branch 
Boyal Auatio Society, I. S4-40 ; Sir T. Herbert (1628) in Harris, I. 410 ; Fryar (1676), 
New Aoconnt of East India and Pcmda, 72-7S ; QemelU Careri ()69S) in Chorchill, 
IT. 1M-Ii6; Citpt. A. HainUbm (1720), New Aoooimt of the East Indies, I. 181 ; 
Anqoetil dn Perron (1760), Zend ATesta, Diaoonn Preliminaire, ecoiciT. -ccccxiii ; 
. pOTbei (1774), Oriental Memoin, L 424428, lU. 4G0-4S1 ; Lethienlli«r(1780),Maoneil 
(1783), and Bnntei (1784) in Arohsolo^ Vn. 299-302, .S33- 336, and VIII. 251 -3fi3 ; 
ValsBtia (1803), TravAa, U. 196-198 ; Salt (1806) in TiauMcti<nu Bombay litarary 
Society, L 46-03 'Mow (ISIO) Hindu Paotheon 243 ; Enkins (1831) in Tnuuactiona 
Bom, Xit, Soo, (Beprint), m. 053; Hamilton'* Dewaiption of Hindnitin, II. 173; 
Hebar^ Narrative, II. 189-191; Trans. Bom. Goog. Soo. VII. 147; Wilson in 
JomnalB. B.E. A.8. ULptll. 89-41; Stevewonin J.mroalB.B. R. A. 8. IV. 131- 
IXL V. 1-34; Week in Jbnmal B. B. R. A. 8. VI. 1-14, 116-120, IS7-160; BhAa 
IHji in Journal B B.R, A. 8. VUI. 230; Bird's Historioal Researches, 10-11 ; Jonnial 
A.S. Beng. X. 94; JoomalB. A. 8.VIIL 63-69; Fergntson'a Architecture, 129-iaO; 
and FeiguMm and Bargees' Gave Temples, 84S-S6a 
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Cbap^XIT. BAlsette hilU, it joins tlie old Bombay -Thdna road. It then climbs 
PluHoflnterHt. ^ P^^ ^ ^^^ ^>^'' ^^^ winds about a mile across the mgged upland 
of VehfLr, the gatkering gronnd of the Veh^ lake, which, starting^ 
Aanut. ''^ *^® ^®^' stretches about five miles to the Bonth-west, its surface 

■^***^ broken by wooded islets. Beyond the Vehdr gathering ground, the 

path passes, for about a mile, through a thick belt of foreat, over 
the slightly raised watershed that separates the Tulsi and the Veh&r 
valleys. Near Tulsi the road swerves to the left, keeping to the 
aoutn-west of Tulsi lake, a beautiful sheet of water surrounded by 
wild forest-clad hills. For the two remaining miles, from Tulsi to 
Kanheri, the road is not fit for carts. The first mile lies along the 
Vehfir-Borivli road, with rough rises and falls, down the wooded 
Tulsi or Tasu valley, surrounded by high forest-clad bills, through 
glades of withered grass, thick copsewood, and bright green clumps 
of bamboos. The last mile is along a footpath that strikes from the 
Borivli road north to Kanheri. 

From Borivli station, on the Baroda, railway twenty-two miles 
north of Bombay, the way to Kanheri lies, for about half a mile, 
south along the Bombay road. Then, crossing the railway and 
passing south-east through about a mile of rice-laud, it enters a 
great belt of brab-palms with patches of brnshwood and grass land. 
After about a mile the valley of the Tiau narrows, and the brab grove 
and grass give place to forest. Carts pass through this forest for 
about a mile and a half, when, not far from where the Bh&ndnp 
tracic leaves the Borivli road, a footpath strikes north about a mile 
to Kanheri. 

In the bed of the T£lbu or Tulsi, near where the Kanheri footpath 
leaves the Borivli road, is a small rock-cut cave whose mouth is under 
water except in the hot weather. The first signs of caves are to 
the north-east, in the high cliff of KAmau, the main range that mna 
north-west from Tulsi. Further north the paths from Borivli and 
Bh^ndup join, and pass among thick trees losing sight of the K^an 
range. Then suddenly on the right, from thickly wooded slopes, 
rises a rugged cliff, the end of the Kanheri spur, that runs about 
north-east and south-west, nearly at right angles to the KlLman 
range and several hundred feet below it. A bai^e black scarp that 
rons along the west face of the Kanheri spur is greatly worn by the 
storms of the south-west monsoon. There remains a black brow, 
as if roughly cut in a series of arches, overhanging a hollow gallery 
(West's 38-41) of light brown rock, the burying -ground of Qie old 
Kanheri monks. Above the overhanging crest, the rounded slope of 
the hill-top swells, without bushes or grass, to a flat plateau of blaok 
rock, crowned by patches of brushwood, prickly pear, and stunted 
trees. The rest of the Kanheri spur, like its south-west face, is one 
long dome-topped block of black trap, a paradise for cave-cutters. 

Passing under the west cliff, up a deeply wooded ravine, a flight 
of worn steps leads, across a broad brnshwood- covered terrace, to 
the slightly overhanging scarp in whose west face is cut the Great 
or Cathedral Gave (Mo. 3). Th^ Great Cave stands near the mouth of 
a narrrow ravine, marked blue on the map, which runs nearly east and 
west in a deeplywom channel On both sides of this narrow ravine 
the face of the rock is carved into caves. . Along the low north bank 
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Uiere is room tor only one row of oaves. Bot the lofty dome of the Chapter HT. 
soathbank is oarred m^ three irregular tiers, joinedby long roughly PlaoMoflntWMt 
cot flights of shallow steps. Behind the lines of caves, on the north g^^^ Cavm. 
bank, approached by ronghly cut flights of steps, are two knobs of iLmmnt. 

rock, with remains of relic shrines or bunEd-monnds, and, on the A"P«"*- . 

top of the soath bank, above the lines of caveB, the sloping sides and 
long flat table of rock are carved into steps and cisterns, and were 
once crowned by barial-moDnds and relic ehrines or temples. 

The view from the hill top is bounded to the north by the scarp of 
KAman, which, rising from a thickly wooded slope, thongh hollowed 
and broken by the weather, bears traces of more than one cave front. 
To the south a high wooded bank hides the distant view. Bat east 
and west Kanheri hill commands the whole breadth of S^ette from 
Bombay harbonr to the month of the Bassein creek. TotheeaBt,acro8a 
torsst^lad slopes, lies Tnlsi lake, with its small bare islets and its 
orcle of high wooded hills. Beyond Tulsi is a belt of thick forest, 
then a gleam of Yeh&r lake, and, beyond Vehflr, rice fields and salt 
wastes stretch dim and grey to Bombay harbonr. To the west lies 
the beantifnl Tnlsi valley, a large deep cap-shaped hollow. Its gentle 
slopes are richly covered with forests, brightened by tafts of light 
sreea bamboo, with lines of black rock and glades of withered gnss. 
Beyond the hills, the deep green belts of brsb-palms and mango 
grovea are broken by yellow patches of rice and grass land. Then, 
uiroogh a flat of bare brown salt waste, wind the narrow sail- 
brightened waters of the Gorai creek, and, beyond the creek, stretches 
the long level line of Gcrai island. Along the north-west winds the 
Bassein creek, and, over the ruins and palm groves of Bassein, ih& 
sea fades into the sky. 

The site of the caves, lonely, picturesque, and not far from the rich 
trade centres of Sopiira, Kaly^n, and Chemula, combines the three 
leading characteristics of the sites of the chief groups of Western 
India rock temples. Bat Kanheri is the only rock-cut monastery in 
Western India that baa the feeling of having been, and of being 
reacly again to be, a pleasant and popular dwelling pUice. The rovrs 
of cells water cisterns dining halls lecture halla and temples joined 
by worn flights of rock-cat steps, and. the (Crowded burial gallery show 
what a huge brotherhood must once have lived at Eanheri. In many 
of the better caves, the front court-yard with its smooth rookfloor 
faioad benches and gracefully rising side walls, the shaded water 
<nstem, the neat flight of easy steps leading to the oave door, the deep< 
flat eave, the cool veranda, the well-lit h^ with its windows of stonC' 
lattice, the slim graceful sculptures, and the broad easy benches hewn 
at many of the beat view points.have a pleasing air of contfbrt, refine- 
inent,andlove of nature ; while the long stretches of clean, black rock, 
the steps and the oonrt<yards free from earth, weeds, or brushwood, 
look as if lately swept and made ready for a fresh settlement of 
religions reclnsaB. It is, says Mr. Nairne, a town carved in the solid 
Tock, which, if the monks and the worshippers returned, would, in a 
day. or two, be as complete as when first inhaUted. ' All thii^ ib. 
tteiF place remain as all were ordered ages since.'^ 

> Nairn* '■ KonkMi, U>, 
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ChApter nv. The centre of trade and poptilatioD, on whiob the Kanheri 

flaoei oF^tantt. monastery origioally chieBy depeoded, waa, probably, abont three 

" milea to tlie west, at the moath of the Talsi valley, aomawhere 

K*MnKi OiVM. ^^^ ^-^^ ^jg jj£ jljg deserted village of MfigAthan, which appeaw in 

Hiatory. ^^^ pf ^jj^ ^^^^ inscriptions as Mnngalthan. Pilgrims, no donbt, 

came from the .east, by Yehfo and Talai, but the main am)roacli vraa 

from the west, perhaps by way of Padan hill, op the TAsu valley, 

which was probably cleared and tilled and provided with an easy 

road, 

Konbi^firi, the old name of the hill, perhftps the Fr&rit oormption 
of the Sanskrit Krishnagiri or Kriehna'a hill, seems to show that 
the fame and hdineas of Kanheri date from before the rise of 
Buddhism.' The Baddhiat legends place the conversion of the Konkan 
to Bnddfaiam aa early as the lifetime of G»atama (s.c. 560-481].* 
The story is that PiiniEi, the chief of the Sopira merchants, waa 
so affected by hearing Buddhist hymaa sang by merchants from 
Bhrdvaati oeu- Benaros, that he determined to become a follower 
of Gantama. Leaving Sop4ra he set out for Shrivasti where 
Gautama was living, and, on presenting himaelf as a disciple, 
waa received with honour. He soon rose to a high place among 
Gantama's followers, and, anzjona to show his seal for the faith, 
asked leave of hia master to preach the law in the country of Shron- 
apar&nta, apparently the Konkan. Gkntama reminded him how 
ierce and cruel the people were. But Puma persisted, and, promising 
to overcome violence by patience, was allowed to make the attempt. 
His quiet fearlessness disarmed the wild men of Apar£nta. Numbers 
became oonverts,aDd monasteries werebnilt and flourished.' Shortly 
af ter,Puma's brother and some merchants from Shr^vasti, on the point 
of shipwreck off the Malab&r coast, called on Puma to help them. 



> Though it KBiu prabkble thftt the aarly Bribnuu wttlen, who ware drawn to 
-the Vftitunm and to Sopira, would tUao att«ch religioni importaooe to the hill that 
crowTu the iiUiid of SiUette, thi* derivatioa ia not OMtkiu. Sanh^ri may nnplr 
mMU) the black hill. Agun it aeenu poaeible that the nania ii older than tbie 
Bithmana, aod that the original form of the word vaa Khaadeii, the Dravidian 
Baa Hill, and that the Aryan Mttlen alightly ebanged the nun«, ae HoaalioAn 
Mttlen irften did in later timea, to a word tlurt gaTaaBeaninsin their own tonsna. 

Ad apparent referauoe to the Kanheri oavM ia the Uabihhirata [B.a 1400) 
looka liVe m late Bntfamanical interpolation. It occnia in the PdndavtMluidlra 
■or Pilgrimage of the Pindara, and rana aa followa : After Yndhiththin had aaen 
thsen and other holy plaoea one after another, the Wiah-Oranted One aaw Um 
vary holy Shnrpiraka. Then, eroaaing a narraw belt of bob (the Baaaein creek), 
he came to a worid-famed foreat, where, in timet of yore, gods had done penanoa 
and kinga.aaorifloed to gain rtdigiona merit. Here the Long and 3tnrdy Armed 
One Mw the altsf of the aon of Hiohika, foremost among bowmen, nuromuled 
by crowda of aooetioa and worthy of worahip by the Tirtaooa. There the king 
iaw charming and holy templea of the Vaana, of the Uamta, of the two Aahvina, 
«f TaJTatrata, Aditya (T), Knbara, Indra, Viahnn, aod the aU-perrading Savita (T), 
of Bfaava, the moon, the aan, of Vaiuna lord d tha watma, of tka SCdl^u, of 
Brabma, of the Pitri*, of Sndra with hi* gaiuu, of SaraovaU, of the Siddluw and 
other holy goda. Praaentinn the wiae men of the neifrhbonrhood with olotbea and 
rioh jeweU, and bathing ia all the btiij poola, he tame baok to Shuptrska. Uaha- 
bhirata (Bom. Bd. ) Tanaparra, cap. cinii. 

■ Bnmonfa Int. i I'Hiatoire du Buddhiame Indian, I. 2S6-2T0. The aUwy ui a 
legend. Oantama ajtnoet certainly never left northern India. 

' The detail*, bnndreda of beda, aeata, oarpeta, ontkiima adorned with dgarM, and 
•arred pedeatala, apply to a late period. 
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to •ppeu M U it toQahed the 8&hya moanbun . Ttbiu. Sec Or. 4 
Pandit BhagvtnliU wnun (Itul. Ant. VIL .209): 'ApuAnta ooi 
inod«ra Konkuus from Gokkm in north E&nu« to the DBmuu 



. . B oom^nd* with tb* 

n Koiikulk, from Gokkm in north E&nu« to tiie Damaiinng*, th« fnmtier 



Qakam, tnnUsdto . . . . -, 

wrived in FmbhAa, that is V«rivk1 in south K&thi4wir. AccordinK to the Tid«TK 
Koah, ' Tha Apsrintu are the weatem land* ; they are SbnrpanJia ud othen.' 
TbeoonmeotatiwoiiT&tijifaDiaR&niaantr* (i.d. 200t} oaUs ApuintB tha ooaat c^ 
til* wtatara ooeaa, and according to Tankhamihira (a.d. SCO) it u a WHrtem conntiT. 

*FiM Kotie Ki, Sie ; Traoa. Sec On. Coog. 311. 

* Th* flonrialiing ataM of Kanberi in th« aeoond aad third centniiea, and the oloae 
fandaoonvaotJanlMtirMnEgrpt and tha Konkanat that time make it probaMe that 
■inch of tha BoMpean knowledge of Bnddhiam waa gained from Kanboii monka, 
Tha BliAhmana who wrote the aaaannt of their religion for the BomaogoTeraor of XSgTpt 
(470), and who had beiB acnptoyad in theb own oonnt^ in oairyins food fron the towna 
to naonka wlio lived on a great hill, were perhapa Kanhari aoofytaa. (Iiuaen^ Lid. 
AH. III. 378, IV. 007). The oorreet idaaa of Bnddhiam held h^ Clemena of 
Akxaadria (a.d. JEOO), who waa the finrt European who knew the word Bnddlia 
and who apaaka of the Shnmana wonhipping pyramida which the? baliared 
to b<dd the bones of aome god, and of Porphyry (&,». 300), who described tha 



aa a miitnre of olaaaea who ahaved ihair heada and wore tnniot^ 
alianrlnaod Uiair famUiea and Urad in oollwe 
tation and getting daily doles of rice (Talbo 



1 Uiair famiiieB and Urad in oollagea spending their time in hair oc 
Talboya meeler, IV. MO), ware pc 
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U)d he, iqipeanug in t^«ir midst, calmed the storm. Oa reacliiii^ dupttf XKV. 

Sopin thfl^ bailt a Baddbiet temple with their cargo of sandalwood, piaowof JstnMt 

and its opening was hononred by the preaence of Qaatama, who 

converted the city to his faith.^ About 'B.c. 246, when Ashok 

determined to spread Baddhiem over India, a certain Dharmarakahita, 

oallod Tona or the Tavan (that is, probably the Baktriau) was sent 

to AparfLnta or the Konkan and made many oonrerts.* 

Kone of the Kanheri caves shows oertain stgmt of being as old as 
the time of Ashok. But the simple style of Caves 5, 8, 9, 58, and 59, 
nuiks them amongst the earliest class of caves which vary in date 
from B.C. 100 to A.D. 50. This early date is supported by an inscriptaon 
(No. 26) in Nfisik Cave III., which shows that, in the time of Got&- 
mipatrall. (a.d. 177-196), K&nheri, thobghaosmallahill, waafamons 
enoagh to be ranked with the Sahya, Vindhya, and Malaya monntainB.* 
An inscription in Eanheri Cave No. 5 shows that, as early as the 
reign of v^ishthipntra (ad. 140), cisterns were made for older caves. 
Of abont fifty inBcriptiona that have been deciphered ten, from the 
form of the letters, seem to date from before the Chriatian era. The 
rale of the Sh&takami kings (b.c. 200 - a.d. 850), especially the reign 
of Gotamipntra II. (a,d. 177-196), seems tohavebeen a time of pros- 
perity at Kanheri. To abont this time belong twenty of the fifty 
inacriptions, recording grants by kings ministers and traders of caves, 
cietoms, lands, and money. Among the caves that belong to thia period 
are the entire third tier, inclading the great Cathedral Care No. S.* 

' Apaasagfl in Pah Hian (a.d. 420, Beall41), wliich aeema to refer to KanlieTi (aee 
bdow, p. 128), itatea that the monastery waa dedicated to Kaabyapa the Bnddlia who 
came tiefore Gaatama. Thii Kaebyapa is said to have been a Banare* Brihman who 
lired about B.C. 1000 (Hardy'a Baatem Monachiam, 69). He was worriiippedl^ 
Deradatta who aeoeded from GantaiDB (Rby« Davids, 76, 181). Tha seat waa still in 
•ziatenoein A.D. 400 (Beal'a Fah Hian, S2-83 ; Remnaat's Foe Eone Ki, 170-179). 

* Feignaaon and Burgess' Cave Templea of India, 17. AparAnta, layi Frofesaor 
BhtndArkar, mnat be the western oout below the S^^yidria. Id the fourth oanto 
«f Hkt Baghmamsh (Diatiohs BS, B3, and 58) KAlidAs repreaanta Baghn aa crowng the 
Sahya to oonqner Aparint, and as, hy means of his im m ense army, making the sea 
* u aa U it tonahed the Sahya moimtain. Trans. Sec Or. Cong. 313. So also 
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■ Chaptor ZIV. It was probably in tbe fourtb century that Uie scnlptured Btone tope 
Flaniitflntemt ''^ °^^^ ^°- ^^ ^^ bnilt; and it was followed in the fifth century 
K r by a tope near cave No. 3. Additions both of fresh caves and ef 

Easbui Ck-vm. ^g^ ornaments in old caves seem to have contiaaed through the 
^"'^"T- fifth and sixth centuries, ten of the fifty inscriptions dating from 

that period. These additiona belong to the late or Mafaiyana 
school and are much more ornate than the older caves. To this 
period belong the Darb&r Cave (So. 10) and others at the end of 
the first row, the two large statues of Gautama at the ends of the 
veranda of the Cathedral Cave (No. 3), and several chapels. In the 
beginning of the fifth centnry (420) Fah Hian described from 
faearaay a monastery in the Deccan, in a hilly barren land, whose 
people were heretics knowing neither the Baddhist nor the 
BrtUiman religion. Windows were pierced in many parts of the 
hill, and at the fonr comers Sights of steps led ap the hillside. 
The monastery was well supplied with water. A s[n:ing at the 
top flowed before the rooms encircling each tier, and on reaching 
the lowest chamber passed through the gate.^ Hiwen Thsang 
(640), though he passed through the Deccan, seems not to have 
heard of Kanhen.' This was the time of the spread of the 
lUthoda of M&lkhet near Eaidarabad, staunch followers of Shiv 
and connected with the Elnra and perhaps with the Elephanta caves, 
who, during the eighth and ninth centuries, seem to have wr^ted 
the north Deocan and Konlcan from the Ch&lukyas. Before the end 

takau from the uuiwKniroe. [Mr.Fiunlz(J. R. A. S. ZX. 2M) notices with larpriw, 
that, while Clemeiu Aleimndiiniu (A .D. 200) had m oorrect idea of Bnddha, in the fifth 
Kid dxth centnriee not even Koamu (63fi) leemji to h&Te had any iriea of the nligioo. 
Cm> the explanation be that, in the wonhip of that time, Bnddha had loat the 
poaition which he held under the older peo[3e, and, that the ground woii, of the 
Mligion wa« hidden under a mau of •pirita and bodhiaaUvar]. Another man who, 
aooording to Cbriitian writen of the third and foarth centuries [Aroh«Uui in hia 
Anbelai et Manetii DiipaUtio (a.d. S75-ZT9) ; Cjril'i Catachews (a.s. 361) ; and 
tha Hereiiea of Eaiphanini (a.d, 376)] bronsbt the iofloenceof Bnddhiim tobesron 
Ofariftianity may have gained hia liDawIe^ of Buddhiim from Kanheri monka, 
Tbia man waa ^jtheenni, the teacher of Terebin thai,* and the oriDinator of tha 
peonliar doctrine* of the Uanicbrauu. He lived during the time M the Apoatle^ 
and waa laid to beanative of Falsitine, familiarwith Qreak.aDdamercluuit who 
traded to India. He viaitod India several timea and learned Indian pbilMopby. Ta 
bit niat«iMr yean he married Hypoels, an Eg;rptian slave, anti eettlod in Alexandria, 
where he maatered the learning of the Egyptians and nrote four books, the souroe 
of the Haniohnan doctrine. He then went to Jnd«a with Terebinthns, disputed 
with the Apoatlea of Chriit, and died there. At his death Terebinthui inherited hia 
booka and wealtii, and, going to Babylon, proclaimed himself learned in the wiodwn 
ef the Egjrptiaiis and took the name of Boddha {Bouddna). J. R. A. S. XX. STL 

■Beal, 141; Bemnaat's Foe Kone Ei, 3U-317. ThonRh this is eariotuly like 
Da Couto's aocouDt (see below, p. 119], the reet of Fah Hiao's descriplioa make* tha 
identiliCKtioQ with Kanheri very donbtfoL He says the monastery was formed of 
flvB atories or tiers, the lowest in the shape of an elephant, the second of a'lioD, the 
third of a horse, the foarth of an ox, and the fifth of a dove. 

■ Cnnningham (Anc. Oeog. SK] condden that Kanheri ia the oonvent whiiA 
Hiwen Thaana (Stan. Jolien Mem. 8ar, lea Contr^es Ooc It. 166) deaoribes •• bailt 
a a dark vaUey in a range of hills in the east of MabirAshtra, with walla ooverad 



witii amlpture* showing the events in Qsutama*! life. Bat tJns aoooaat, thoogfa 

— 1 — J »_ ipp^ much I -■■ — '- "■- •!—'- ■--- "■>-.- I— >- "■ ■ • - 

),48M. Shor._, 

gained an important addition in the pi 



omfnaed, seems to app^ much more cloady to AJanta (aee Kbtudeah Stat. Aot. 
Bom. Qai. XII. 480, 481). Shortly after Hiwen Thaang's time, Kanheri JMrh^a 
n of Chandr^uti, the head of the Kilanda 
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of the eaffbtli oenttiTy gifts were BCtain made to K&nlieri. Two of the Chftptar ZIT. 

Kanhari loHriptioiia dated 853 and 877, belong to the ninth oentnry. n^oM itf&itartit. 

These gifte are of little importance, none of them being more than 

grantB of money. So far as the isscriptiooe have been read no ^" Catw. 

birther additions were made. Up to the middle of the thirteenth Hwtoiy, 

oentai7 Th^na was under the rule of the Silhar^, who though Shaiva 

Beem not to hare interfered with the practice of Baddhism.' From 

the Silh&r&a it passed to the Devgiri Y&davs (1250-1318), who 

were staonch Shaivs. Bat neither the Y^daya nor their Mosalmto 

BnccesBors were firmly established in the Konkan, Only a few 

ootroists were held, and it ia not certain whether S^aette was under 

Qajar&t or imder the Deccan. In either case Kanheri seems to 

have been undisturbed, and, as late as the middle of the fifteenth 

century (1440), Buddhist monks wei« building relic ahrines.' Nearly 

a century later (1534), when the Portuguese conquered S&lsette, the 

Kanheri cares were still the home of a large colony of ascetics. 

The leaders were converted to Christianity and the life of the 

monastery was bronght to an end. The Portuguese apeak of the 

ascetics as Yogis and they may have been Br&hmanic ascetics. But 

several details recorded by the first Portuguese writers (1538-1603) 

make it probable that they were Buddhist monks, and that the great 

Baddhist monastery of Kanheri remained in life until its leaders 

were made Christians by the Portuguese.' 

The twelve hundred years of Buddhist ascendancy (b.c. 450- 
A.D. 750) may be roughly divided into four periods, each period 
marked by the development of a new theory, or gospel, of the way to 
enlightenment and rest. The gospel of the first period was conduct, 
of the second metaphysics, of the third mysticism, of the fourth magic. 
Condnct dates from Glautama (b.c. 500), metaphysics from about b.o. 
200, mystery from about a.d. 100, and magic &om about a.d. 500. 
Though the elder systems were to some extent eclipsed by the 

iTkaKoIhipnr gilhAn Guduidi^ft (1110) built a tsmpletoBaddlikuid endowed 
it with bud. J. a a R. A. 8. XIII. 10. Noas of the Th4n> SlUi4» gnnU which 
faavo j«t been deciphered make an; mention of Baddha. 

■8m the «toDe pota with asheg and aome coini of Ahmad Balunam (1440) man- 
tioued below (p. 175) aa found in cave IS. 

*Dom Joto de Castro {1S38) (Primeiro Boteiro da Cotta da India, 7S-81J notiaes 
that the objeot of wonhip waa a great roand ball (the lelic iliriDa), Thi* would aeem 
to prove that the wor«bippen were Buddbiati, Bat it ia poaiible that the relic ahrine 
waa taken for a hnge laig, a* Forbea' (Or. Uem. I. 42fi) informant told Iiim in 1774, 
and aa aaema to be the ca«e at the preaeut day in the neighbonring Kondivte oavea 
where the relic ahrine i> known aa MahikiU, that ia Shiv the Deatroyer. Aocxirdilitf 
to HoT^ M Uteaa 1787, 'the Hindoi at Kanheri pud adoration to the ronnd pillar at 
the head of cave No. 3 resembling the orown of a hat about aizteen feet high and 
ftrarteea in diameter {Tours, 13). The view that the monks found by the Portagueee 
wen Bnddhiit* i» oanGrmed brCouto'i (1603) sketch of Saint Jehoaapbat (bebw, p. 160), 
which abowi that in 1534 the Kanheri monlu bad a correct knowledffB of Qautama'a Ufe, 

Buddhimn linirared nearly a« Ute in other part* of India. In Bengal the famone 
monastery of^^anda waa rebuilt early io the eleventh oeDtnij (1015-1040), andat 
Boddhau^a the oelebrated temple (u Bodhidmmawaanot flniuied till the end of 
the thirteenth century, bi the Deccan, near MiraJ, a Baddhist temple waa bnilt in 
the twelfth century (1110, J. B. B. R. A. S. XIII. 10). At Amrivati, near the month 
«( Um Kri'h*"! there waa a Buddhirt temple in the twelfth oentury, a tooth relio 
till perhwM the beginning of the fourteenth oentniy, and a remnant of Buddlusti ai 
lata aa IBW. Ferguaaon^ Tree and Serpent Wonbip, 1 
Cave Temples, 1S2, 8*8. 
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ChaptOT XIT. younger, they seem to liave coatinued side by Bide till the fall of 
PlMMOflntemt. Buddhism. 
Ktimnii civBs. Gaatama'a maxims have been so changed and so overlaid by later 

Buddhum. teachers, that it is hard to say how much of Buddhism comes 

from the founder of the faithi^ In any case, whether it was started 
bv Gautama or was a later developmeDt, the original Buddhist 
TOiilosophy seems to hare been taken from earlier Hindu thinkers. 
The Buddhists were originally a sect of Hindus, and the Br^mans 
seem to have in no way interfered with the efforts of the early 
Buddhists to spread their doctrines.* The new philosophy seems 
to have taught that matter existed, bat that there was neither aoul 
nor self, Man was a collection of attributes, sensations, ideas, and 
tendencies; all is changing, nothing is stedfast.' Though nothing 
is stedfast and there is no self or soul, the thing done or karma 
remains, and, according as it is good or bad, enters on a new eiietenoo 
more or less miserable. These new existences are an evil. They 
are the result of nnrest or yearning. Yearning can be quenched by 
leaving the world and leading a life of moderate asceticism, over- 
coming the passions, and preparing for the fading of self and desire 
in the stirlesa rest of nin-dna. Laymen cannot reach this final 
goal of complete rest. But they can improve their future by their 
present conduct, by leading kindly and sober lives, and by free- 
handed gifts to ascetics. The four great truths seem to be as old 
as Gautama. That all men suffer, that the root of sorrow is desire 
or yearning, that sorrow dies when desire is qnenched, and that a 
holy and thoughtful life quenches desire. That to lead a holy and 
thonghtful life the memory, beliefs, feelings, thoughts, words, and 
deeds must be right. And that these being right the changes of 
life and death lead by four stages, conversion, one more life, the 
last life, and perfection, to the state of rest or nirvana, where self 
ceases to trouble and desire is dead,* 

Gautama's followers seem from the first to have been divided 
into lay and ascetic. For long the ascetics were hermits Hving by 
themselves undertrees, in huts,orin natural caves, probably in no case 
living together or forming organised bodies of monks* Among 
the objects of early Buddhist worship were trees,' relic and memorial 

> Vuailisf I viem of the compantively modern dAte of nuny of tho 'ioctrinem 
kud mitituUoiu tbat the Baddhiat Bcriptnrei Mcribe to QaDtama are, m u Dotiead in 
dabtil beloir, borne oat in several puticulEkn by the evidence of the (indptimB in the 
nrly Bnddhiet monutDenta tt Eatkh (b. c. 900], Bhuhut (B.C. 200), StaOii {aj). BO), 
and AmiAvati (a.s. 300 -400). 

' Rhyi D«Tide, S4, SS. ■ Bhya Davids, 94, 96. * Rhyi Dftvids, 106- 111. 

*Fei|[aMoa knd Bniveae' Cttvei, 68. The Katak csves in Oriesk 1b.c aOO -*.d. 
100, Uie age is donbtful, see Ditto 70) nod the Bharhnt acalptuTes in Cento«l India 
(&c 300- 100) have repreMiitations of hermita' hnta. In neither are thttv tnwes of 
mMMstertee or of aacetacs in the regular gub of Baddhitt monki. Ciumingfaani'i 
Bharhat Stnpi, 30. 

* Baoh Baddha had hie iudAi tree or Tree of Eoowled^. Of the tour laet BnddliM 
Ottatama's tree wai the j>^kU Ficui reUgioni, Kashyapa'i the banyan Fiona indica. 
Kanaka'! tiie umbar Fiona glomeratu, and Kraknchcnhanda's the Mritk at Aoacia 
■trim. Onnninshaiti'l Bharhat Stnpa, 108. Tree vonhip was probably part of an earlier 
rdigiem. Cnttiu (VIII. 9, B.O. 326) aaya, the Sbranuna or Buddhists Torship ahiaay 
tnaa whiok it m death to injnre. Xhe tree* were at first asMoiatedwith thadiffannt 
Bnddbas ; they afterwards seem to hsve been ooiuidered a lyMbol ofthe oi^pggalioM. 
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Bhriaee,' vheels representing tlie lav, and a triple STmbol that Chapter Zif. 

incloded the relic slunne, the wheel, and the tree. From early times Placoi irfLitcmt 

marks of Graatama's feet, his head-dress, girdle, alms-boivl, bathing 

robe, drinking TOSBel, and seat or throne were also worshipped!* """ ^*^*^ 

The only fignre that occnn as an object of worship in the early 

BcolptoriM is Shri or Lakuhmi the goddess of wealth.* Bnddhist 

temples are probably of late origin.* 

Bven in the time of Ashok (b.c. 250) there is a marked absenoe 
of ttaany of the chief features of the later Baddhism. His edicts 
make almost no reference to Gantama or Boddha, and their religion 
consists pnrely in conduct. The conmion people are to obey their 
parents, to be liberal to their relations and friends and to Brflhman 
and Baddhist beggars, to be thrifty, to shun slander and the taking 
of life, and to confess their sins. The rclers are to foand hospitals 
and to regnlate the pnblic moials. Thongh in the latter part of his 
reign Ashok is said to hare granted them great endowments, hia 
edicts make no mention of monasteries, and Br^man and Buddhist 
ascetics are spoken of as equally worthy of support. Trees and relio 
or memorial shrines were still the only objects of worship.* Bat 
noble memorial monnds were raised at places famous in Q-antama'a 
life^ and the practice of making pilgrimages was established. 

The practical working of Qantama's teaching seems to have been 
very little at variance with the established social system. Neither 
at first nor afterwards does Buddhism seem to have given offence to 
Br&bmanism by interfering with caste. Gautama's law was a law of 
mercy for all. But this equality was religions not social. Men 
were equal because all were mortal and subject to suffering. Shndraa 
were allowed to become ascetics. But the feeling of equality' was 
Bot strong enough to embrace the impure classes or Ch&nddls whont 
the Buddhists at first, and probably during the whole of their 
history, regarded with not leas loathing than the BrfLhmans. Early 
Buddhism had no room for the ChAndiil.' The less practical 
mysticism and magic of the later schools was in theory more liberaL 
To win power over nature yon must grasp its secret, to grasp its- 
secret yon must have perfect sympathy with nature, sympathy to be 
perfect must Include a kindliness for what is foulest and most 
revolting in nature, therefore yon mnst pity, perhaps associate with 
the Cb&ndal.^ This enthoaiaam for the outcaste seems to have 
rented in words. As late as the fifth century after Christ, Fah 

I Tha wonhip of relio •hriiMa bmhu to luve bcea older thui GtatMak'i tims and 
to lukTa laoaind his Approval Dataili are given below, p. 170. 

■ Cnnniiighuii'i Bhiiu Tope*, 107 - 1 12. 

'-Shri '■ image la oommon at Kktek, one ooenn at Tlharhnt, ten at S&nohi, andmany 
ia tbe Joanar cavee. Lakafami ramaiQed a Buddhiat goddeei till in tbs seTenta- 
oentoiT ibe went over to the VaiitmsTi. FergiuaoQ and Burgaaa' (^^ 72, ISt, 

* TaMilieTa Boaddlarpe, 88. FergDawin (Cave Templea of India, vl) noticea tiie 
abaenoe «f a t«ni^a in tbe Katak gronp. RAlcndnlil Mitra (Bnddha Oaja, 138, 129) 
warn tenplea wera not thought of till the time of Aahok. 

^ Dmuikm'n UMorj of Antiquity, IV. 682. Talboja Wheeler, m. 216 - 2S8. One ' 
■nonaatery the Jariaandha-ka-baitak at BiigiiDrIUja^nh»iii BilUli'Mem* tobeoldar. 
thso Ajdiok. FeigiiMOD and Borgon, 303. ' Vamliefa Bonddinae, 181. 

' VaMiliafi Boaddinne, 181. * VaMiliaf'a Bouddiai>M,.lSl. 

a 1084-17 
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(fetpte XIT. Hian found that in Matlinra, where Baddhism was in hononr, the 
Ch^d^s or impnre tribea were forced to lire b; themselree, and 
wben they went into a town had to sound a bell or atrike a piece of 
bamboo that people might know they were comino; and hold aloof.* 
So far from men of the lowest claaaeB being admitted into the 
Buddhist commanity a monk might not even receive alms from a 
Chind^.' On the other hand Brihman converts were treated with 
special respect. One of the marks of hononr shown to the champion 
or chief scholar of a Buddhist monastery was that his attendants 
were Br^mana, not ordinary monks.' And some of the BrtUtmao 
monks seem to have been so proud of their birth as to hold them- 
selves defiled by the touch of any one who was not a Br&hman.* 

As regards the laity neither Gaatama nor his successors seem to 
have interfered with the social arrangements of caste. Gantama's 
equality, says M. St. Hilaire,^ is philosophic, the admission that all 
men are liable to suffer and may escape from suffering. He was 
not a social reformer. He did not try to alter Indian society. He 
wished to heal the hnman race." Obedience is one of the great duties 
of the laity, not license to break through marriage or other rules. So 
Ashok says, " When yon are called to a feast, ask what is your host's 
caste, and when yon are arranging a marriage find oat to what 
caste the family belongs. But among aaceticB yon should think of 
their virtues not of their caste. Caste has nothing to do with the 
religious law ; the religious law does not concern itself with caste."' 

To meet the advance of Buddhism the Br&hmana revised those 
parts of their system which the success of Buddhism showed to be 
unpopular. In place of the cold abstraction of the world soul' two 
local deities, Shiv the fierce god of the hills and Vishnu the kindly 
spirit of the plains, were raised to be the rulers of men." To help this 
change in religion, in the third century before Christ, the old epic 

I Beal'a Fkh Hun, OS ; RemUBat'* Fo« Koae Ki, 105. 

■ Bemiuat'B Foe Eaae Ki, lOS. A monk mi^ht not take klniBfrom fiva oImmb, 
riDAen Hid playen, coart«z»tia, torein-keepen, kiugs in oue they might be uiDoyad, 
•nd ChlUiiUl*. ' Stan. Julien's Mem. Snr, I«> Con. Ooc. L 7S. 

* Fftb Hian mention* * famous BrAhman teacher of BnddhiBm, who, if the king 
from affectionate eiteem took him by the band, waihed himaelf from bead to foot. 
Baa1, lOS ; Kemniat'a Foe Roue Ki, 254 ; T. Wheeler, III. 267. Ganluna leaini to 
have continned to coniider himaelf a Kihatri. Uii imagea are repressited at wearing 
the laured cord. RAjendraUl's Baddha Gaya, 131. 

■ Buddhiame, 210. * Baddhinne, 210. 
' Bnddbiiiine, 163. TheBaddhiat rnleaabontcaete leemmuehthe aame at the rales 

now in force amongst the flouHahiug G njarit sect of the SvAmi Niriyana. The STiui- 
N&r&yan theory ia that all men are equal and a member of any oaate may beoome a 
monk. The impnre tribes are alone excepted. On the other hand apecial reapoot if 
ahown to Btabmachirii or monks of Brlhman birth. As regarda the lait; the Mofc 
baa nothing to do with caste. No attempt is made to break eaate mles. Ccnsideriitg 
how often m Buddhist timea the conTenioii o( a king, or the sneeeaa of a pt«a«hw, 
changed a province from Brihnuuunn to Buddhism and from Buddhism to Btumanina, 
it «eema almost impoaaible that to adopt the worahip of the new aect oanied with it 
any practical change iu the mamage law*. 

• Dnncker'a Hiatoij of Antf 



' Dnncker'a Hiatoij of Autiqnity, IV. 12S- 186. 

" Shiv and Viahoa are mentionaid aa earlj as the sisth oanfaur a.a (VwiolHr, 
rtr ««, .-„_.., =_^__,,._. .,»,.. . ,„. .^L j'ji, ShlTWM =- 

ad FergnaKm (Ttm i 
re tkt a««M^ sad he 
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IT. 325). Aooording to Burnonf (Int. « I'Hiatoin da Bnd. Ind. L SH) Shiv wm ia 
power in Weatera India before BnddhianL On the other hand FergnaKm (Ttm nad 
Bmifmt Wonbip, 816) is not aatitf ed tliat Shir and Badn are tkt bmm. swI hnlda 
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poeiQB, the Mahtibb&rat and KamJlTalui were remodelled and added Chapter ii+. 

to and the faTomlte heroes were made either worshippers or piuMofbtmrt. 

incamatioiis of Shiv and Vishnu. ShiT was a dread power bat his _ _ 

faronr ooold be won by due ceremonies and eacrifices. And, ronnd dhj^w- 

ViBbna and his incarnations, stories clustered that showed him to be 

not less kindly or less ready than Buddha to sacrifice his ease for the 

good of men. ' When right falls to sleep and wrong wakes to power 

I oieato myself to free the good and to destroy the bad.' * This gentle 

kindly god called for no sacrifice of life. Offerings of flowers £nut 

and water were enongh.' To counteract the fame of the places 

which Gantama's life had made holy, the sanctity of the shrines of 

tiie new gods and of other places of BrtUunan interest and the high 

merit of visiting them was proclaimed.* To meet the Baddhut 

jdulosophy, about B.C. 300, a new version of the old system of yog 

or abstraction was broagbt forward by Yijnavalkya. Acoordme 

to the new system the proper panning of the mind enables the som 

to leave the body and lose itself in the world soul. This new 

doctrine was accompanied by the preaching that gentleness, kindness 

and temperance are higher than penance and sacrifice, and by the 

opemng of the way of salvation to Shndras as well as to the higher 

ctasses.* A scheme for Br&hman monasteries formed part of the 

system.* 

This form of the doctrine of yog or contemplation had a great 
inflaenoe on the fatnre of Baddhism. Not long after YtljnaValkya} 
» teacher named N^gf^nna, rose among the Bnddhists preaching 
a new doctrina* This new gospel, which he said he had foand in 
writings left by Gautama under the charge of the N^-gae or dragons 
till the minds of men should be ready to receive them, tauj^t 
that meditation not conduct led to freedom from desire and to rest or 
extinction. Before the time of N&gflrjnna the followers of the old 
system had been split into eighteen sects. These sects joined into 
fcwo schools, and finally united into one body, to oppose the new 
^Btem which they said was borrowed from the heretics.'' The rivaliy 
lasted over several hundred years. At last, in the first century after 
Christ, a great teacher named Areiasaoga defeated the chunpiona 
<^ oondnot and established thought as the path to perfection.* This 
new doctrine was accompanied by a metaphysical nihilism according 



Mfart of Indi* u BnddhMm. 

' * ' "utt Jk^umith la th* 

ir « Jain image, and 

n and Bargcw, 74 ; CmmuudMm'i 

liilw Tom, 1S8, BSO, 881. Stomuon in J. a. A. 3. VH. 6. 

■ Onoeker (IV. BOB) thinka tlut it wu the uev paadon for making 

tiiat aave tha BrAhmana their nuna »f Tirthyaa and Tirthikaa. 

donfatfoL Wheder'i (HL 136) winion that the name mean* pnra Uven. 

to their anntioe of etnng abont naked, leema to be that gmenlh held. 

* Dttuckar (IV. 010) write* aa if TAjnavalkfa had founded ttie ayitem of y og or 
MBtemplatjon. Bat atnaa of the dootnnea were older than Baddhiam. T. Wh*eler> 

m.MM^ue. "- — ■-- 



Aemiding to Boddhiai acooonta NtMUjnna lived from 40D to 600 Tean. Ha 
■My rqcewnt a aiJuMi of teaohan, VaaiQier* Le Bonddiama, 2S-31, M, B7. 

^Tha hentiOB mantioiwd are the L<dduata« and Nigranlaa. Yaaailief a L« Bood- 
Hintie,.?!. * VMailiefa LeBraddisme, 38-Sl, H, B7, 77. 
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(8uptar XIv. to whioh eTerything is void or nnreal.' A later braDch of the 

flMMof Intemt. ^^^ schrol seeme to hare held, that the soul in man and the Bonl 

V, f, °^ ^^B uniTerse can hare commnnioii. But that this commaDioii 

^^w '""^ must be reached by abstraction, not by thinking, for thought >■ 

igDorancfl and to keep the mind pare it mn&t not be disturbed 

by thoQght.' These new TQetaphyuical doctrines were accompanied 

by a o&tDge in the ideal of conduct from the personal striring to 

reach perfection by a rirtnons life to a broad enthnsiasTn for eelf- 

aacrifice. The new religion was a religion of lore and pity.' There 

was also a change in the objects of worship. The image of 

Buddha as an ascetic took the chief place in front of the relic shrine.* 

And, by degrees, there were added the images of past Buddhas, oS 

Bodhisattras or future Buddhas, and of several m^e and fen^e 

divinities.' 

While this new doctrine and worship were being introdnced, 
the establishment of great monasteries led to many changes in the 
practice of Buddhist asceticism. The leaders of the religion held 
the convenient doctrine that no law of Buddhism can run contrary 
to good sense.* So when monasteries were formed and missioDary 
wont was nndertaken in distant parts of India, the original mlea 
about observing the rains as a specially holy season were altered, 
and, as monasteries became endowed with lands and revenaes, the 
mles about living on alms and dressing in the poorest clothes were 
laid aside.^ Another result of the new doctrine, that perfection lay 
through thought and metaphyaic and not through condact, was the 



' VMuUef, 123 ; BdihouTi Int. I. 668. • VawiUef, I3S. 

* TMtili«f i I« Booddiame, 134. ThlilovewM the Bvddhiat olwrityorAliiii-giTiiig. 
It wu -withoDt lioiila. Bnddhft cune into tba world only to uts. Hib foUowoa 
•bonld ihriuk from no aaoriSce that ii likely to benefit a liTing being. 8o Bnddha 
gJTee hi* body u & me>l to a starriniE tigreu and n young diaciple throwa >'""T*lf 
overbotrd u ■ aacritice to the storm. See St. Hilaire, 140. 

* The fint image of Qautama is said to have bean carred by a oouTertad donon 
and the second by ■ heavenly sculptor. There is one image of Gkntamk a* » ntui in 
the Siuchi aonlptnres (a.d. 00). Bnl, according to Fergnsson, his image as an asoetia 
did not come into ardinary nse till about a.s. 300 (Fergnason and Bai^eai, 73). 
Cunningham pnts the introduction of imasei as early asB.0. 100. In hs opinion 
the fint iniage came from the half-Qreek PanjAb (Bharhnt Stnpa, 107]. Abont a.d. 300, 
the wonhip of relic ahrinea gave place to the wonhip of image*, and the shrina 
became little more than an image £nuue or setting (Fergnsaon and Bargeea, 17B, 180). 

•VaasiliefB LeBonddism*. 124-136; St. Bilaire, 92. A Bodbiaattva is the nreaent 
form of the thing dona, or tarma, whidi vill prodnoe fntnre Bnddhaa. The DTSt of 
Bodhisattra* ia the next Baddlu, the Haitreya or kindlv Bnddha (Bhya DaTida, 
200), and the moat popular was ATalolciteshTBr the manifcat god or the god who 
look* from on high. (Rhy* David*, 203). These Bodhiaattvai probably owe Ibaii 
origin to the balief that Osutama had passed through rest or ntrvdna into nttM' 
extinction, pariniradfia, snd that therefore help must be sought from some other sonroa 
(Bhyi Davids, 200). So Fah Hian (430), infearofihipwracE, callsonAvalokiteahvar, 
to bring daylight (Beal, 169; Foe Rone Ki, 3S9 ; BamouTa Introduction, 347). 
lie covenant between Amitdbba, or boundless light, and hi* son Avalokiteshvar, tha 
manifeit god, is traced by Mr. Beal to Christian influence. (Fab Hian, LXXII). In 

" " ' " ■ ■ ^ j^gp further inventing s pttmordial or 

. , aa the chief among the gid* and T*r» 

g the goddessM. (Fergnsson and Barge**' Cave Tenplea, 1S3}. In different parts 
oi H>e GOnntiy scnne of the old Buddbtst images an preserved and worshipped aa 
Btihmaoio deitiea. Tho* at Bnddha Oaya Vajisptni'a imaga i* now Vigiahvui and 
Primapitni'* image is now Slvitri. R4j«ndiBUl^ Bnddba Gaya, 137 plate zxzH. 
*TaMi]ier*LeBoiiddi*iiM, 68. ,. ' TaMiliefs Le Bonddiame, 86, 87. 
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development among the monks of a jpasaion for dialectic, and the Chapter ZIT. 

moulding of the dootrinee of their faith into a more correct aad pimm irflntenft. 

polished form than that in which they originally appeared. Their 

warmer beliefs in the virtae of self-sacrifice and in the idndly interest K*''^*" OArn. 

which Higher Beings took in the affaire of men, led to the nee of 

ri^er and freer decoration in their monasteries and temples. 

As regards the ordinary life of the lay Buddhists there is little 
information. The scnlptares at S&nchi and Amrivati seem to show 
that in the first, and, to a less extent, in the fourth and fifth centuries 
of the Christian era, the people were more given to liquor drinking, 
daociDg, and war making, than might have been expected in the 
followers of so mild and bo ascetic a faith. Bat it is doubtful how iur 
these scenes are meant to represent actual Buddhist life.' 

Some of the doctrines of the new system were little remored from 
mysticiam. They passed into a form of spiritual physics, according 
to which the mind by concentration can be raised above itself and 
work wonders.' One means of raising the mind to this state of 
mystio trance is to keep noting the number of outward and inward 
breathings till the sense of past, present and future fades, and the 
mind, free from the trammels of time, shares in the enlightenment 
and in the snperuataml powers of higher and perfect beings.' The 
teachers of this school set up two goals of thought. One goal, called 
tamadhi, consisted in driving from the mind all impressions from 
without or from within; the other goal, called vaifoahyam , consisted 
inmastering therootideaof all sabjects of thought.* So Bodhidharma, 
one of the sixth century leaders of Buddhism, taught complete 
indifference as the way to perfection. Doing nothing and mental 
abstraction led to self -absorption, Inst was quenched, and happiness 
gained. To this school belonged the Indian exile whom the Chinese 
named the wall-gazing Bremen, because, for nine years, he sat with - 
his face to a wall." 

From mystidsm of this type the change to magic was slight. 
Barly in the sixth centnry, Asanga, a Pesh^var monk, started the 
doctrine of dharani or the expression of spells or mystic formulas.* 
Every being has its formula ; and by saying, or simply thinking, this 
formula the initiated can bring the being nnder his control. This 
relation between the name and the thing named led to mudra, the 

> F«is<u*cin'i Trao and fierpent Wonhip, 223, 224. Ths nr at Sinohi wh a 
nligiaua war conDscted with » reUc (Cnnnin^hani'i BhiluTopea, 21S),uidit Mem* 
piwbl* tbat mo>t of the loTe-making and drinking icenea repruMiit ths pleanrM of 
Outania'* lif* before b« became a reoluae. 

■ Vuilief, ISS, 1S7. ' Vanilief , 138, 140. * VMiilief, 141. 

■ Beal'i F^ Hiaa, XXX. The indifferecoe of thii ichool did awav with all dia> 
tinotioiia of right and wrong. To a recloM an enemy or hinuelf, bia wife or hia 
danshtm', hia uurther or a proatitnte, all aboiild be the same. Bamonfa Int. 058. 

•Rhr* Darida, SOS ; Vaaailief, 141, 142 ) Fah Hian (420) haa no mention of magia 
oharina ; Son Yung (530) notice* charm* and magical powera (Beal, XXXI.) j and 
Hiwen Thmng (840) tpe^a of them with I*TOur. Jul. L l44 ; Baal'a Fab Bian, LXII. 
^longh notbued on nagioBi obann* tba poMesdon of saperDatnral poweii waa 
daimed 1^ Oantama who restored aigfat and whoae relica brought min [Beal, 78), and 
bv UouUan Oantama'* tixtfa diaciple (Romnaat'i Foe Kone Ki, 32). Saint* or ar\cU» 
wai« »'»" mppoaed to fljr, enter other bodia*, dive nnder water, and paN into tlie 
earth (Foe Kooe Ki, 218). 
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ChigyttrXIT. ' rel&tion between thesignand tbethingBigmfied;Andtliiatofan^,or 

PUOM of latemt. ^^"^'^ spells, the last st^e of Baddliist deTelopment. Thoagh theM 

- tantraa were soon debused, tbe original object o( gaining magical 

*"*""' *""■ power was, st least, nominally, as a means of becomiog a Baddha. Tbe 

theory was t^t ae man is made of mind, body and speech, if tbe 

devotee adds the new path of magio to the old paths of condnot 

and thought, the mind may think of Baddhai the body may frame tbe 

signs that represent Buddha, and the tongue may repeat the spell 

thab gives power over Buddha, so that under the joint power of these 

influences, the devotee may shortly be transformed into a Bnddfaa.^ 

The mixture of Shaivism and Buddhism, and the addition of the 

senseless and degrading rites and rules that were prevalent among 

the tan tro- worshippers of Northern India do not seem to have spread 

as far south as the Bombay Presidency.* 

This summary of the leading changes that passed over tbs 
doctrines, the worship, and the practioe of the Bnddhists brings to 
light one of the main caoses of toeir final defeat by the Br^mans, 
Their system fell from the high mor^ity of its youth and the fflowiw 
kindliuGBs and self-sacrifice of its prime, if not to the debased 
magic of the tantraa, at least to a fooUsh unreal mysticism.' Again, 
while the hungry nnwearied army of Brahman village and 
family priests, cweless of doctrine or system, had wound themselves 
into the home life of the people, naming their children, mant^ng 
their family rites, telling the fit times tor fasting and for feasting, 
and advising when to sow and when to reap, the Buddhist 
monasteries had grown rich and sleek, and the monks, no longer 
forced to seek daily alms or yearly clothing, knew little of the 
people, and, leaving the old practice of preaching conduct and 
a kiudly life, gave their strength to the study of dialectic and 
oratory,* The importance attached to Oratory was partly due to 
the Buddhist principle that they are idways open to conviction, 
becanse nothing is good Buddhism which can be shown to be bad 

> Vanilief, 142, 143, 144. Of tha lanlra Khaol Dftvid* write*, " Auosa 

with greni! dexterity to reconr^'- °^--~ ■» n--J Ji-: — i 1— :— di.-?_ 

derilt in tha lower Bnddhiit 



lapporter* of Buddhk 
hiffoc 



reconcile Shairism &nd Buddhiam by placing Shur godi and 
Idhiit heaveiiB, and by represeatiDg them aa worahiwen and 
and of AvalokitMhvnr. He thiu made it pouible for tlw 
.-ooarerted bibea to renuun Bnddhiat* while they brooght offering*, eren Uooc^ 
wnfin0^ to the more ooagenial shrinM of the Shairite boo*. - Their pnutjoal baliif 
bad no ralatiou to the four butha or the noble wghtfold path, but bviied itMlf in 
obtMning magio powers by ta»po pbnaae and magie cirolM " (Boddhiam, MB). Aa 
noticed m th« text thia form of Bnddhiam doea not aeem to have paaaad to Soattian 
India- 

> BumonTi Int. I. 354. BnmoDf ■»;*, " Of tbe norUi Indian tantna (6S8) the p«t 
refntea to write of dootrines a* wrvtahed in form aa they are batcJol and deeradii^ in 
nature." In hia opinion the neareat (fiproach that the Baddhiam and Shaiviam of 
Weatern India made waa their common belief in meditation or yog {I. 8S4}. 

■ Bad aa it ia, aayi M. St. Hihure (Buddhiame, 244), modem BnUunaniam ia batter 
\itMj\ Buddbiatn. 

* How far the Bnddhiat monka aoted aa family priaata ia doabtfoL Dnndcar 
(Hiatorr, tV. 480) aeema to aiTe tbem the ^ace of family prieeti. And YaaaiUei 
(Bonddlame^ 88) iwtioBi that the modem Lamat take part in birth and death oera- 
nwniet and an oloeely boond np with the life of the pao^. t^ their knowMoe of 
aatrology and medioina. On the othar hand Wheeler (III. 9S) htdda that Oa Bnd^ikt 
■umka never exeKMadprieatlyoffioea or ahand in tiie fain^ ritaa of the laity; aad 
thfa view agraea with tha piwout podtiou of the Qorfi* or Sua aaoetioa 
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Baise.* The BaddhiatB hare from tlie first bean famons for Chapter ZXT. 

their tore of debatiag. Megasthenes (&o. 300) taunts them with piaowof L 

their fondness for wruigling,' and Gaatama is said to h&ve tried to 

stop their quarrels by warning them that an argamentative monk 

goes to hell and passes from one birth to another meeting affliction 

eveiTwhere.' In spite of thisj as monasteries grew and as the 

path to perfection was no longer oondnot bnt thon^t and meta- 

phjsios, the importance of dWeotio skill increaaed. The prosperity 

c^ a monastery depended on the ai^^unentatiTe power of its 

chief,* The champion talker of the monastery was treated with 

the highest honour. He was liable to be challenged by any 

stranger, and, as was the practice in the times of Enropeon chivalry, 

if the champion was beaten his whole party was at the conqneror's 

mercy. A monastery that had lasted for ages was sometimes 

deserted from the resalt of a single dialectic dneL' This system 

imdermined the strength of Bnddhism in two ways. It loosened 

the monk's hold on the people and it divided the monasteries, 

changing them from practice teachers and helpers into isolated 

nnsympathetio theorists who hated each other more than they 

hated the Br&hmans." The BnLhmans were little behind the 

Baddhists in their zeal for oratory. Hiwen Thsang (640) speaks of 

BrAhman colleges and places of learning being famoos and held in 

high honour/ and, in the eighth century, when the great Br^iiniaB 

champion Shaukar&chfirya arose the Buddhists trembled. They knew 

tliey would be challenged, they knew his arguments, and kuowing 

no answer they shrank away leaving their monasteries empty.' 

In another important point the Bnddhists were inferior to the 
BrAhmans. Paralysed by the quietism and indifference of their 
faith," they had to face a sect the name of whose god was a battle cry 
and the eloquence of whose champion was probably supported by 
bands of armed devotees.''' In the eighth oentury Shankardchibya 

1 Vainli«f, 6S. ' Set WliedBr, IQ. aU. * Bhyi Dftvida, IH. * BmI, LL 

■ VMBliaf, 87, S9i 

* Daril-tMi^t ww ui spitliat often mied by one leot of Bnddliiat to ftnotliar. VaMi< 
tM,SJ. ' Stan. Jnlicn'i Hiwen Thwmg, I. 76. 

■VMBUef, 67-09. The Br*lim«n chunpions wero SluuikHichirTB, Knnunlils, 
■Ad Kananrodn ; tiie BoddhM ohMDpum, for whom hit tide (il«iin (erenl trininpU 
bafive ]iia final dafaat, was DharmakuiL Vaanliet, 207. What took j^ace in tba 
Mvanth and euhth oentnriea oooamd aMun witii littl* changa in theaixteeath 
o^rtury. In 1S34, after Antonio Do Forto Bad aileoMd and ooniwted the Bnddhi«t(t) 
ebininaD ol Eanheri, st the aight of him and anoUier, two poor •ackoloth-wearins 
fmra, the fifty Brifaman monlu of UandapeahvaT roie, and, withont eren a war M 
word*, le(t their monaatery and their lantb to the maater-talker of tlie oonqnariag 



'd«, le(t their monaatery ai 
not. Jour. B.B. R. A. S.,I, 38. 

■ Cocraga ma one ot the Uity'i ail okrdinal virtnea. Bnt the ideal acnmge rf A« 
Baddhi«t Mynun waa oddly unlike raal eoorage. It ww pnrely moral, the enargy 
•bvwn in foctering Uie frnitfnl aoedi of the practice of da^. 8b Eilaire, 141. 

" The HuUHm war ory ia, ' Har Har Hahidev,' and the namM of both Shi* and 
. Viakno ara mixed wiOi half the WMrior heioe* of th« oonntn. Aimed band* ol 
B^ir aad VakhnaT Jogia and OoaiiM wwe for long one of the terrora of IndiB. 
Tartbema (1E03-1608) (Ba<tor'a Varthema, 111, 273)Qotioe* how HahmndBegada 
(14n-lSll) toagbt with a neigbbonr king of the Jogia. Erery three itf fcnr yean 
the Uag with abovt 8000 meo, and, if not the kin^ than the Jogia in hands c< M 
or MO went on julgrimage. They oanied atioka with iron rina »t th« baa* and 
mmdMawhicA ent ■UroondlikataaoTa. Whan they anivad at an eity am? 
(«a tried to ^caaa tiian. For ahonld tbay area kOl the irrt ao l i l wa M i thay 
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C!hapter XIV. and hia patrons, the R&thods of Milkhet, marked the rain of Bnddhism 
njUH of Interest. ^7 ^^'^ °^ ^^^ finest memorials in Western India, the Kailis temple 
— ^ . at Elura and, perhaps, the Elephanta cares near Bombay. UnlUce 

^__j_,^. Sdmdth near Benares, where their monastery was burned to the 

ground,^ or Madora in Madras where the monks were tortured to 
death,* the Buddhists of Western India seem to hare been allowed to 
retire from their caves without violence.' From the general ruin of 
the eighth and ninth centuries Kanheri escaped. So strong was the 
Buddhist feeling in the Konkan that the Br&hmans seem to hare 
supplanted rather than destroyed the older faith. In the Great Cave 
at Elephanta and in the Jogeshvari cave, one of the leading characters 
in whiuh Shir is shown is as the Great Ascetic, Maha Yoyi, seated 
crosa-legged, passive and unmoved, lost in thought like a Buddha or 
a Jain saint, his seat a Buddhist lotus-throne and his supporters 
Buddhist Nagas. Kanheri probably long remained a place of retire- 
ment for Buddhist refugees, perhaps the last resting place from whicli 
they took sail for Ceylon, Burmah, and China. 

Two difficulties stand in the way of an attempt to describe Buddhist 

woald not bo piiniBhed becKuse they were suats. At Eftlik&t, in 1506, Vutfaemk 
found the Jagi kiog with 30l)0 followen, 200 o( whom were lent to attack and kill 
two ChristiftOB who were luspected of being in commanication with the PortusaeM. 
The two Chriatiani were killed by the sharp iron dien thrown from the JogiB* sliiigi. 
Barbosa, 1514, (Stnoley's Eilitiun. 99-100) ilescribea the Jigia uUpper Iiuiisn Hindus, 
well-made men with hBcdeouie faices, who, stopping few days in the svne pUce, went 
in groBit bondg like gypBics, naked barefoot uid barehetuled dragkiing chaioi from 
■hame that they had Hllowed the Musalmllni to conquer their coontry. Their hair 
wki made with plaite and wuund round their he«d without ever being combed ; their 
bodies and faces were emeared nith ashes and they wore a small bom round their 
ueckl with which they called and begged for food chiefly at the honses of great 
lonls and at temples. In Io30 Foria, io his biatory of the Konku, calls them Jagi* 
or Kalandara, and notices them as poing abont in bands of 2000 or more, laying the 
country under contribution. Kerr'a Voyages, VI. 230. Tbe Tabakit-iAkbari notices a 
fight in 1647 between Jogia and Sany^ia. 'The Sany&sia were between two and 
tbree hundred in number and the Jogis, who wore only raga, were over five bondred. 
At length the Jogis were defeated and the Snnylsis left victon (bUliot, V. 318). 
In 1768 Oosivis were found wandering near Broach, in such numbers that the Naw&b 
drove them out of hia territory. Uni^r ihe Marith^ they received a fixed payment, 
(Col. Walker's Letter, 27th January 1806). In 1760 Dn Perron notices a chief of Jogia 
near Snrat atark-nabed, a Shsivite in religion, who was inSuential enough to have 
eorreapondence over the whole of Asia. He had a great trade in precioos stonea and 
carried secret messages. (Zend Aveeta, I. cccilvi). In 17M Niebohr fonnd Jogis 
armed and going in truopa oE aeveral thousands. The two orders of Vairlgia and Qoa&ii 
were sworn enemiea. and whenever they met bloody combats ensaed. [Pinksrton, 
X. 216). In 1774 Forbes noticea them aa a class of Hindu mendicants who msrched 
in large bodies through Hindustan, levying heavy contribntiona. (Oriental Memoirsi 
II. 9). In 17T8 General Goddard, on his march throa^ Bundelkhand, was attacked 
by • band of 2000 Sanyisia called Shaiv N&gaa. (Pennant's HindnstAn, II. 192). In 
1789 Mahadaji Sindia, among other changes in the constitution of bis 'rmy, anlistad 
large bodies of (rosivia, and formed them into distinct renments. (Grant Daff, IIL 23). 
Tod (Annals of R£jasth&n, I. 671 mentions that the Kitnphata Jogis were often in 
many thousands sought as aUtes especially in defensive warfare. At the grand 
nulitary festival at Udepur, the acymitar, aymbolic of Mars and worshipped by the 
Gbelots, was entrusted to them. In GujarU the Sv&mi-N&riyaa Sidhus were originalljr 
Armed, and there are records of great fights at Ahmadabad about 1830 betwsen thorn 
and the Vaishnav VairAgis. 

> FerguBson'a Tree and Serpent Worship, 79. 

* The memory of the impaling of the Buddhiats of Madnr* by the Brthmana ia 
BtUl fresh. Taylor's Cat. of Or. M3. III. 66, 144. 

■ There was oomparatively little to destroy. Still there •eaou to be no tTMM that 
the BrihmauB destroyed images or ornaments. 
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life at K&nhfiri in its daja of wealth and prosperity. The first 
difficulty is that, id the spirit of their mle that no bad sense is 
good Bnddhism, the Bnddhiats were always re&dy tb change' 
their practice to enit local oircamstaDces. The second diffioolty 
ie, that it is donbtfal how Ear the strict rules originally laid down 
for lonely hermits were practised when lai^ bodies of monks 
came to live together in richly endowed monasteries. At an early 
date' a strong party of monks demanded concessions, among whiab 
were snoh important changes as that a supply of salt might be 
kept, that solid food and whey might be taken after midday, and 
that fermented drinks might be naed.^ This movement was at 
first defeated. But the party was strong and it is probable that 
concessions were afterwards made. According to Yassilief,' when 
monaaterieB grew rich the monks sometimes dressed well, traded, 
and drank liquor as medicine. Still, in spite of changes and irre- 

Silarities, Fah Hian's, Hiwen Thaang's, and the Ceylon pictures of 
nddhist life are sufficiently alike to make it probable that the details 
gire a &irly correct impression of life in the Kanheri monastery 
from the second to the seventh centuries of the Christian era.* 

Kanheri, when rich and famous, differed greatly from its present 
state of wild loneliness. The relic mounds were bright with festoons 
of flags and streamers ; the flights of olear-cnt steps were furnished 
with hand-ruls, and the neat well-kept cells were fitted vrith doora 
and windows and shaded with canopies;' sellers of incense and 
fmit crowded the gates ; gronps of worshippers entered and 
left ; and the bands of yellow-robed even-pacing monks and nuns 
moved over the hill top and aoroe« the h^ side. On festive days 
the space in front of the great chapel was decked with fiags 
and silken cuiopies ; the chapels thronged with well-dressed 
worshippers and fall of the scent of inoense ; the images smothered 
in flowers ;' and the relic shrines festooned more richly than usual 
with silken flags and variegated streamers. By night the whole 
hill-aide cells, stairs, chapels, and relic shrines would be ablaze with 
lamps.' Though the monks were poor the monastery was rich. 



Chapter XIV. 

PlaMaoflstenit. 
KANHKuCAvn. 



1 The Domiiul data is kbont K.O. 3fi0 (Rhyl Davids. 216). Bnt it ia doubtful 
wbether there were monaBteries before the time of Ashok. 

* IlieBe coaomaiooM, known aa tbe Ten Indulgencee, wers : 1, to kMp hH ; 2, ta 
tkke aolid food after nudday ; S, to relax rulea when the monka were not in monaa* 
teriea ; 4, to ordain and conleai in private honaea ; 3, that conaent might be obtained 
after an act ; 6, that couformitv to tlie example of othen wai a good aionae for 
relazias mlea ; 7, that whey mieht be taken aft«r midday ; 8, that fermantad drinka, 
if they looked like water might be drunk j 9, Hat ieats might be oovered with cloth j 
»ud 10, that sold and diver might be mied. Rhya Davids, 216. 

* Le Bouddinae, 87. 

* E*«n daring thia time periods of proaperity wer« probably aeparated by periods 
•f depreasloQ. -* Feignuon asd Bnrgew' Cave Temple*, 3S9. 

* Tbo lavish use of flowers saama to have been one of tbe chief featntea of Bnddhiat. 
worahip. King Bhitikibhayo (b.c. 10-9) is said to have hung the peat tope <rf 
Ceytcoi from top to bottom with jasmine garlands and bnried tbn whole Dailding from 
the atepa to the pinnacle with heaps of flowers. Tamom'sMahivsnso, 211-215; Bhilu 
Topea, 17S. 

'See the deacriptions in Beal's Fah Hian, 78 «i>d 17S. Bamoaf {Int. i 1' Hist<HM 
da Bnddhiamft lodien, I. 319) has an aoooont of a monattery fumisbad witii ^tf^ma 
Kod raiaed aeata with balustrade*, windows and trellis work, with fitly cUd monka 
B 1064—18 
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Chapter ZIV. Villages and lands, oxen and serranta had been left iheaj, and -what 
Flaoet of Intoreat. ^^^ once given was never taken back.' Careful acoonnte were 
kept, and, at leaat in later times, a share of the rent was taken in 
grain and stored in the monastery for the use of the brotherhood. 
I'here was probably considerable state. Bichly-decked elephants 
and palanquins took part in processions and gave dignity to the 
morementB of the abbot, the leading elders, or the champion orator 
of the monastery. Under some learned and prndent head Kanheri 
may, at times, have risen to such a state of high diacipl ine and nsefal- 
neas as Hiwen Thsang (640) foand in the N&landa convent in Beh^r. 
This was the abode of several thousand monks, of pare blameless livea, 
BO talented and learned that the fire Indies took them as models. 
From morning till evening the yonng and the old were busy, teaching 
and learning, and, from all sides, strangers flocked to find from the 
elders the solution of their doubts. The bnik of the monks belonged 
to the Great Vehicle, or later school, bat all the eighteen sects were 
represented. A thousand of them coald explain twenty books, SOO 
thirty books, ten fifty books, and one, the head of the convent, had 
mastered all the sacred writings.* 

The members of the Kanheri commonity belonged to four classes, 
laymen updsiJeas, lay-women upayie, monks bhikehua, and nana 
bhtkahunu.' The laity, the bulk of whom seem to have been 
traders and craftsmen, were received into the community on 
repeating the words, ' I take refuge in Buddha, I take refuge in 
the law, I take refage in the church.' They lived in their homes, 
keeping the rales against killing, stealing, adultery, lying and 
drinking, honouring their fathers and mothers, living by a jnst 
calling, avoiding the ten deadly sins, and making liberality, coortesy, 
kindliness, and nnselfishness their rule of life.* By the free gift of 
alms,' by keeping the weekly changes of the moon and the rainy 
months as holy seasons, by attending at the chapel, and, at least in 
early times, by making confession once in every five years, they laid 
np a store of merit and reduced the number and improved the 
character of their future births. 

Gautama was averse from allowing women to become ascetics, 
and agreed to admit them only under promise that they wonid 



lEovins in calm and lesmly nttitadec. So too, Kccordioff to Dnnuker (E[iatoiy, IV. 
468), the monuteries wera not uncomforUble. They toA ceotnJ hklli and Mpantfl 
Delia, plfttfomu, bkliutndei, lAttice windowi. Mid good aleeping places. 

> Beal'i Fih Hiui, 50. 

I BtiLDulu Julian's Mbql Sar. lea Coat. Oocid. n-4S-46; and TUboya Wheeler, 
III. 271-273. 

* Anthoritiea differ as to whether Bnddbiat Meodea ahonld be oalled prieett or 
monk*. Hardy (Eiutem Honachiam, 14) and Dunoker (Kiitory, IV. 377) call them 

K'e«ta;TaJboy> Wheeler (in. 128) and RhyaDavida (Buddhism, 152) caB them monk*, 
eir dotiea, and the preaent poaition of Buddfaiat aacetica in Burmah and Jain 
aacetioa in India, aeem to ahow that they were monks and not prieate. 

* The ten deadly aina were : Three of the body killing, atealiag, and whoring ; four 
of the tongue lying, alandar, abuae, and prattle ; and three of the mind groed, apite, 
and nntwliaf. Rhya Davida, 142. 

■Thelaity'a aix oardinal virtuea were alma, virtue, patience, coura^, oontempIatioB, 
knowledge. Several of tbeae worda have apetdal and unuanal msaninga (~' 
139). A favoarite Baddhlat oouplet waa, 'Ceaae from ain, practiae viiine, 
heart; (Ditto ISl). 
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keep certain special rules.* The nun's dresa vas the same as the Chapter XIV. ' 

monk's dressj the nuns ate together apart from the monks, and pimm <^^tarut. 

worshipped the relic shrine of Ananda, Gautama's coosin, who 

had pleaded with him for their admission.^ In Upper India nuns 

were nnmerons enough to attract the notice of M^asthenes (b.c. ^a!^\w^«w!' 

800].' The^ were most liberal in their gifts to Kanheri as the; 

were to other monasteries.* They play a leading part in some of 

tihe old dramas.* Bat they do not seem to hav^ ever risen to be 

an important olaas." 

Monks were called bkUaihtie or beggars, thramana or toilers, and 
sAniva^ or hearers. At first admission was moat free. 'Gome hither, 
enter into the ffpirifcoal life ' was Gantama's initiation.^ Before long 
(b.c. 480) some knowledge was required, and in later times most of the 
monks began as novices ahrdmaneraa. The novice must be over eight 
years old, have his parents' leave, be free from disease, and be neither 
a soldier nor a slave.^ He might belong to any of the four higher 
classes, but apparently could not belong to one of the impure or 
depressed tribes. Witen he entered the monastery the novice became 
the pupil of one of the monks. His head and eyebrows were shaved j 
he was bathed and dressed in robes which he presented to his 
superior and again took from him. He was thrice made to repeat 
the words, 'I take refuge in Buddha, I take refuge in the truth, I 
take refuge iu the order,' and to say the ten commandments against 
killing, stealing, marrying, lying, drinking, eating after midday, 
attending dances music parties or plays, using perfumes or flowers, 
and coveting gold or precious articles." At twenty the novice was 
admitted a member of the order in preseuce of the brotherhood. He 
took TOWS of poverty and chastity, and was presented with the three 
yellow robes and the beggar's bowl. He promised to l\Bve no 
intercourse with women, never to take alms from them, look at them, 

' Ths rnloa wen tlut ft una, Bran of 100 yean old, miut reapoct *II moiihi ; A* 
mnit nerar inntlt or abase them ; mmt examine henelf ; oonfen her faoltl ; Ittm 
from the mnnki, apeciaUjr in the three aammer montha when ahe miut reat neither 
by night nor by da; in ber eCEarta to learn the law ; t.i all timea ahe muat watoh the 
monki and profit by their eiamplo. Bemnut'a Foe Ksus Ki, 112. One nun, iha 
daughter of 3«gar« Ling of the Nigaa, rose to be a Bodhieattva (St. Hilaire, 109). 
It ia probahly thia lady who appears at Elnra in the dreaa of Padmapini iFergnaaon 
and Bnrgeaa' CaTea, 374). ' ■ Ramnaat'a Foe Koue Si, 112 ; Beal'a Fah Hian, S8. 

a Conmaebam'a Bbilaa Topea, XII. 

* Upward* of a third of the gifts to the Staohi topea (b.c. ZSO- jld. 19) were by 
women, many of whom were nana (Cnnningham'B Bhilu Topea, 268). One Knda and 
aararal of the Eanheri gifts are from the children of nnna (Fergneeoii and Bnrgeaa' 
OavBB, 206). Probably ttaeae nuna had entered the convent lata in life after ueir 
hnsbuda' death. 

■ In MAl«ti and MidhaT (a.d. SOO) one of the oliief oharactara is the lady laperior 
of a Bnddhiat ocmTent. Manning'a Ancient InHia, IL 208. 

■ Bardy (Baatem Monachiam, 161) aaya the order of noiu aooma to have aoon been 
given up. ' Hardy'a Eaatern Honacfaiam, IS. 

* Hardy'a Eaatem Monaokiam, 18. Aooording to Cunningham (Bhiln Topee, 167), 
the nnlaalcy, the aonrsd, and the worn-out were the men who became monk*. In the 
drama of uie Tin Cart (A.D. 200) a broken gambler tama monk (Manning's Anaient 
India, II. IBS, 169), Bnt at leaat, in later timea, moat of tha monks were boya taken 
oat of Boddhiat achoola. 

* Beal'a Fah Hian, B9. Hardy'a Eastara Mooacfaiam, 24. These an the eight 
Ujrmen'a ral«a with two extra nilea, one against dandng randc and playa, tiw ouer 
against gold and stiver. Rhys Davids, 141. 
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Chapter ZIV> speak to them or dream of them, to talce away nothing, to wear a 
Flaoea UTI&terest. ^^*y garment, to dwell at the roots of trees, to eat only what 
others had left, and to use cow's urine as a medicine. All 
Kanubsi Catu. fjjmiiy ties were severed and he promised never to work, not 
^B."*iW)"wo'' ®^®" *° ^^?' *" "^ tnming the earth worms might be killed.' His 
Monkt promise did not bind him for life ; he might leave the monastery 

when he choee. At firBt all monks were eqoal. By degrees the 
order became subdivided and in Bome conntiries developed into a 
complete hierarchy.^ In India from early times there waa a division 
into two grades, the monk bhikahu akraman or ahravak, and the 
superior or elder dchdrya, arhat, sthavira or ihero? Later three 
grades of superior monks ^ero introdaced, the head of a monastery 
or abbot, the head of a group of monasteries or bishop, and the head 
of a province or primate.* Besides by the division into grades, the 
position of the monks varied considerably according to their name 
tor piety and learning. A mtm who conld explain one of the twelve 
sacred collections was freed from routine and raised to be a manager. 
If he mastered a second collection he became a saperior; if he 
mastered a third, servants were given him ; if a fourth, his servants 
' were Br&hmans; it a fifth, he travelled in a car drawn by elephants ; 
if a sixth, he was accompanied by a large escort. Those who were 
at the head of the monastery called the monks together and held 
conferences, judged the talents of those under them, raised some and 
degraded others. If a monk showed marked power in debate, if 
his speech was easy rich and ready and his wit keen, he was set on 
a richly decked elephant, carried in triomph ronod the monastery, 
and proclaimed its champion. If, on the other hand, his words were 
olnmsy and pointless, if his arguments were feeble, his style wordy, 
and his reasoning loose, the brothers daubed him with red and 
white, covered him with mod and dust, drove him into the desert, 
or ducked him in a welU 

Special spiritual insight was not less honoured than nnusnal 
intetlectnal ppwer. Those who had mastered the foor truths, 
■orrow, the cause of sorrow, that sorrow can be destroyed, and how 
■orrow can be destroyed, gained the title of Arya or honouraUe, 

' Doncker, IV. 466. HaiDiiMt (Poo Eone Ei, 62) giTcs the following twelve dutiea 
of ft monk. 1, To live in a quiet plaoe ; 2, to live on ftlm» ; 3, to take bia tsra in 
ouTying the ilnu-boirl ; 4, to take only one meal ; G, to divide the food he ii gi^ui 
into three pute, for the poor, for animili, tad for hima^i 6, not to eat arter midt^y ; 
7, to wear do new or bright olotbea ; S, to wear three gumenta ; 9, to live in tomh* ; 
10, to sit nnder • tree ; II, to lit on the earth ; and 12, to ait uid not lie down. 
Compare Hardj'a Eastern Monacbiun, ID, It is donbUnl how far theea ralea were 
kept. Ai early aa B.C. 450 a strong party waa in favour of oaing carpetB. liqaor, and 
gold and tS\vta (Duncker, IV. 378). ■ Rhye Davids' Baddhism, 169. 

» Cunningham's Bhilaa Topes, 56, 71. 72, 115, 117, 118, and 120. 

• TaJboys Wheelor, KI. 131. The Buddhiat monk in the ' Toy Cart ' is rvaed to 
be chief of the mi^naaterieg (Manning's Ancient India, TL 170). Cunningham*! idea 
(Bhilsa Top«e, 132) that the superior monks wore long hair, white mitres, and riiort 
tunics seems to be a mistake. (See the aoeooDt of Mm Daeryua is Feignawm's Tree 
and Serpent Warship, 94). 

leading ni__, , _, „ 

hood who consecrated monks, heard vonfesaioDS, impoMd penanOM, Mid ordned 
degradation or expulsion. 
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Farther prorreas aioDg the padi to the. extinction of deaira was Oiaptw XIT. 
marked by ranr stages, that of the throtaapanna yrho bad only Plaoei of Istwaib 
■eveD births to pass ; that of the eakriddgdmin or onoe returning, 
who had only one more birth ; that of the andgdmin or not retorning, 
who IB nerer bom again ; and that of the arhat, who deairea nothing 
either on earth or Ln heaven. The Arbat had power to work 
miracleB, to enrvey all worlds, to hear all soonds, to read all thoughts, 
and to remember all past existence.^ 

Neither monks nor nuns took a vow of obedience.* For the 
maintenance of discipline the monks met twice a month and the 
roles were read. Any brother who had j>roken a rule was called to 
confess. According to the gravoness of the offence he was absolved 
or rebuked, or a penance was prescribed such as refraining from 
speech, sweeping the court, or strewing it with sand.' If the 
offence was more serions, indecent talk, immoral oondnct, or stirring 
strife, be was degraded.* And if he was gnilty of unchaetity, theft, 
or murder, be was driven ont of the monastery.* Each monk bad 
food and drink, a cell, a bed or stone bench and coverlet, a change 
of robes, an alms-bowl and staff, a razor, a needle, and a water 
Bb^ner." They spent their time in chanting the scriptares, in 
thought, in teaching, visiting the hospitals, or reading to the sick or 
demon-haanted laity. If a stranger monk came to the convent the 
senior brothers went to meet him, and led bim in carrying hia clothes 
and almsdish. They gave him water to wash bis feet and food, and, 
after he had rested, asked him his age, and according to bis age, gave 
him a ohunber supplying him wt^ all the articles required by a 
monk.' 



As baa been already noticed, the earliest objects of Bnddhisi 
worship were trees, relic or memorial mounds, the triple symbol of 
Bnddha the law and the congregation, Q-aatama's alms-bowl staff 
and other possessions, and the imi^e of Sbri or Lakshmi the 
goddess of wealtb, I^ter generations added the images of Gautama, 
of the fonr older Buddhas, of future Buddbas, and of several 
Hindu gods and goddesses. The asual form of worship was to 
prostrate or bow before the shrine, relic, or image 'as if it were 
alive,' to offer it flowers and incense, to repeat the threefold confes- 
sion ot trost in Buddha in the law and in the church, and to leave 
a money offering.^ Another common observance was to walk ro and 
the shrine repeating hymns of praise and thanks to Gauttuna the 
discoverer of tnitb, and to offer a prayer that all creatures may be 
free from sickness and from sinful pleasure, and that in the next life 
every man may be a saint.' At midday tiie monasteiy's most 






» Dunoksr, IV. 472, * Rhys Itavidfl' Buddhiim, 188. ' Ehys Dftvidi, 169; 
* Id one of the Bhojpar topes ■ bowl vu (oand with the word padto, th>t is. 
paitaii, dwnded. Tke offonder wm not ont off from the brotherhood, his almi-bowi 
4 turaednpeide down uid left until hie sin wu tarpwi. CaDningham'i BIiUm 



TopM, i _ .. 

> Hwdy'B EMtam 
IV. 499. 

* Beal'e Pah Hian, 



Monachhm, 14S ; Stan. Jnlian'e Hiwen Ttwang, I. SO ; Dunoker, 

Mw,M: Hard;'! Eastern Honachiam, 64; Bhya Davida' Boddhiam, 
■ BeaTB Fah Hian, fi6 ; Bemiuat'i Foe Eone Ei, 100, 101. 
Beal'i Fall fliao, 43 ; Hardy'i GMtera Monaehum, 209. * DnnoLer, IV. 483. 
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ChaptoT XIV. famouB relic vras brought out and worshipped b; priests and laymen, 
Flaoea ^Intenwt. ^^^ again they worsbipped it at evening or incense- baming time.^ 

„ „ Relics were kept with the ffreatest care, sometimes in relic monnds 

Kanber, Cavk. ^o^gti^g, i^ g'^t.rioes. 

Life at Kuihen, 

A.D. 100-600. The rules abont food were not extremely strict. Laymen were 

Food. warned against gluttony, against the use of spirits, and on Snndays 

and in Lent against eating after noon. £veD for ascetics the mles 
were fairly liberal. Except that they might not touch intoxicating 
drinks,* the members of the order might take what was customary 
in the conntry where they lived, so long as they ate without indol- 
gence. It was Gautama's lai views in the matter of food, that, 
according to a Buddhist legend, caused the first schism, Deradatta 
demanding and Gautama refusing to agree to stricter rules.* The 
monks were allowed to dine with pious laymen, and the practice 
was common especially on the days of full moon.* Still the rule was 
clear that nothing should be eaten more than was wanted to keep 
the body in health, and that, save when travelling or sick, solid food 
should be taken only at the midday meal.' Even this midday meal 
was no time of enjoyment. The eater should sit down, plabe hia 
bowl on his knees, and eat slowly and sadly, much in the spirit of 
George Herbert's rule, ' Take thy meat, think it dust, then eat a bit, 
and say earth to earth I commit.'^ At first all food was gathered 
from house to house and eaten by the monks in their cells. In 
later times when the monastery had lands and workmen, the groin 
was cooked by laymen and the monks ate together in a dining 
hall.^ Animal food was not forbidden. Flesh might be eaten so long 
as s Buddhist had not taken the animal's life. Anger cansea 
uncleanness not the eating of fiesh,^ and abstinence from animal food 
was a mark of special asceticism.' There was a strict rule against 

' Seal's Fab fliui, 3S. The most uered relic at Kanheri ■eenu to have boen one 
of Buddha'a teeth. In a •mall tope in front of cuva No. 3 Or. BirdfoaDdaoopperplate, 
Btatine that one of Gautama's dog tt^eth had been buried (hero. Ferrunon uinka 
that the tooth may have been brought from AmrAvati b? Gotamiputra II. Tree and 
Serpent 'Wonhip, 169. This tooth of Buddba'a seema a mistake. See Aroh. 
Survey, X, 69. 

' Hiwen Thsang noticed that the Baddhtst monki drank (be juice of the foxpo 
and of angarcane. But i( traa altogether nnlike distilled wine. Staaialaa Jolien, 
I. 03. The nge of animal food in the £fth century would seem to hare been nnnaual, 
aa the Ch&ndila are apecially noticed as the only people who lull animals, or deal in 
fleah. Fah Hian in Foe Koue Ki, 105. ■ Rhy» Davida, 76. 

• Bears Fah Hian, 64. The laymen treated their guests wiUi great defersnoa 
•eating them on a high daia and themselves sitting on the ground before them. . 

° Khya Davids, 157, le:i ; Beal'a Fah Hian, 66 i Hardy'a Eastern Mouachiam, 92. 

■ Rhys Davida, 164 ; Duncker, IV. 466. 

' The cbnnee took place before A.s. 300. CuDniagham Bhilaa Topes, 133. The 
Kanheri dining hall (Cave No. 2) is so narrow aa to leave no room for a row of pUtM. 
The monks muat have ateadied their bawls on their knees. Fah Bian tella of one 
monastery, where at (he sound of a gong 3000 priests sat down. Thef were moat 
orderlji teking their seata one after another, keeping silence, making no noiae with 
their rice bowX not chattering when they wanted a second help aimplj aigning with 
their fingers. Beal, 9. ■ Rhys Davids, 131. 

' Rhys Davids. 164. Dtmcker (IV. 466) says fleah waa never eaten, and Cnnniogham 
(Bhilsa Topes, 33] states that animal food was forbidden ; but oampaie Wheeler, III. 
142, 220 and Hardy'a Esatem Monachiam, 02. The atoiy that Gautama died 
ttom eating pork is not likelj^ to be an invention (Rhya Davids, 80). It ii probably 
connected with the Eshatri feeling, that eatingof the flesh of the wild bow ia a 
privilege if not a duty of their class. Xn Bnddhist Mathura, where no liTing ci«atare 
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the nae of intoxicating drinks. But at an early date efforts were Chaptar XIT. 
made to avoid tlie force of the mle and in later times it seems to PIhm of IntatHt. 
have been set aeido.^ „ ^^ 

On joining the order the monk's beard head and eyebrows were _, . 

shaTed and this was repeated once a fortnight, the monks shaving ^j,_ 100-6OO. ' 
each other. They went bBreheaded-and barefoot. Both monks and j>tu$. 

nana wore three lengths of yellow cloth, either castaway rags or cloth 
torn to patches and again sewed together. These garments were the 
tangkdti a waistcloth or kilt wrapped ronnd the thighs and legs, 
4he antara-vdsak a body cloth or shirt worn round the chest, and the 
itttard»anga a cloak or cape passed round the legs, drawn over the 
left shoulder, and girt with a girdle.' The waistcloth or kilt was 
worn in the cell; the body cloth or shirt at prayer, and on 
ceremonies and high days ; and the cloak in pablic places.* A 
Koare set of garments was allowed and a new smt was supplied at 
the beginning of each cold season.* 

The elder monks spent their days in reading and thonght." Daitg i,ift, 
Erea the younger monks were forbidden the simplest work.* 
Their daily roand was to rise with the dawn, and, after cleaning 
their teeth and putting on the outer robe, to sweep the courtyard 
and the paths in front of the cell or of the chapel, to fetch 
water and strain it through a cloth that no ' life might be lost. 
Then to retire for about an hour and think on the rules of 
life. Next, at the sonnd of the gong or bell for morning 
service,^ to attend the chapel, listen to the scriptures,^ and offer 
flowers to the relic shrine thinking of Gantama's nine virtues and 
regarding the shrine as if it were alive. In early times the yoong 
monk's next duty was to gird his outer robe round him and start 
for the villages near, carrying in his left hand a wooden stafT breast- 
high tipped with a two-inch iron ferule and topped with an iron 
ring two or three inches wide, and holding in his right hand, 

WM killed exo«pt hj the ChinilAls, Bome clauea moat have used animal food u the 
ChAodila dealt in fleah. Beal'a Fab Bian, S5. The apeeial poaition of the Muham- 
madan nuii in the Deccao village lyttem illaatratee, perhapa ia a aurriTal of, an old 
Bnddhiat pnctiee. 

' One (H the Ten Indnlgencea claimed b^ a Urge section of the monlu, vaa to be 
aUowed to drink an; liqnor that louked hke water (BeeaboTe,p. 137). Aooording to 
Vaaailief (Bonddiame, 87), when monaiiteriea srawriofa,tbe monka drank liqaer aa 
medioins. Drinking aceaea are not nagsual eit1i»r in Baddtitat acalptnraa or painting! 
<Fergnaaon Tree and 3erpeot Wonbip, 139). Bnt most of tbete are perluqn meant to 
illnatiate Ganlanw'i life before he became a recluse. 

* Beal (Pah Hian, 45) calls the sanghdti the great garment or overclotik. Bemniat 
(Foe Eone Ki, 93} aeems to hive held the Kama view. Bat aee Rhya DaTida, 166, 167 ; 
and Cnnningbam'i BhilM Topee, 61, 62. 

* According to fliwen Tbsang (Stanislas Julien, I. TO), each aect hod a special way 
of folding the upper robe, and the colour varied from yellow to red. From tonlpturea 
on the Bhilaa Topes, Canningham(BhilBa Tope*, 27, 204, plate XI. ) formed the opinion 
that the higher order of BaddhiHt monks wore the beard and were crowned with a 
mitre-like head-dreea. This a^ems to be a mistake, 

* Hardy'i Bastem Monochiani, 121 ; Khya Davidi, 167. 

' There were five subjects of thought, love, pity, joy, impurity, and calm. Bhya 
Darids, 170-171. 

' Monks might not dig, cut grass, pour water, or fight. Uftrdy's Eaatem 
Monachism, 149. 

' Metal cymbals or belli called the monk* to servioe. Dnncker, IV. 468. 

* Reading tiie sacred books was the highest exercise. Hardy's Eastern Mowi* 
chiam, 196. 
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Cbapter XIT. close to his bre&et, a watermelonHshaped black or red alms-bowl 
Places (^ntereft °^ ''^^y °^ iron,^ So he moved with slow even stepB and eyes 
iized on the gronad, pasalng close to every house except the 
dwelling of the courtezan* and the Mh^r, askiug for nothing, 
_ ."itw^M?*' taking what was given with a thankful heart, and, if no one 
Pailv life came, shaking the iron ring once or twice and paesiag on.* As 

soon as the bowl was full to the brim, he took no more and divided 
thd contents into three parts, one for the animals, one for the 
destitute, and the third for himself. Then going back he washed 
his saperior's feet, gave him water to drink, and brought the 
alms-bowl. After their meal he cleansed the bowl, washed his face, 
and worshipped his superior. This was the practice in early times. 
In later days, when the monasteries were eudowed with lands and 
had stores of grain, there was no call to go begging. The grain 
was cooked by laymen, and, at the sound of a bell, the monks trooped 
to the dining haU and ate their meal.* When the meal was over the 
gong sounded again for midday service. The scriptures were read 
and the relics worshipped, and the elders taught the yoanger 
brethren.* They then withdrew to think, or went to teach in the 
school,* to minister in the hospital,'' or to read the scriptures in 
the homes of the sick or the demon-haunted.^ When the evening 
gong sounded, in turn with the other younger monks, the novice 
called the elder who was to read the evening service, washed his 
feet, and listened. ' Then be rested for a time watching the hills and 
the sun set in the sea.' As the light faded he waited on any sick 
or infirm brother who wanted help. Then seating himself on his 
bench he dropped to sleep musing on the caase of sorrow."* 
Spteial Doyt. The routine of life at Kanheri was broken by special fasts and 

special feasts.'^ The weekly changes of the moon were Sabbaths, or 

:) dMcribea Uu klma-bowl aa ■ brown eutbenwara 
. nreen ; Arnold (Light of A«U, 196) u an earth«n 
bowl ihftped melon wise. Cnmungbam (61iiU» Topea, 70)holdatii«itthe old aimi-bonl 
b»d an upper part and ft abort neck.. 

lit (eems donbtEnl bow far thia mle waa kept. Tbere are levBfkl atoiiet abottt 
coartesaos feeding ucettcl. See Cunningbani'B Bharfant Stnpa, 22. 

■Dnncker, IV. 483; Wbeeler, III, 129; Eardy'i Eut^rn Mon&chiam, 71, 81 ; 
Baal's Fab Hian, U. It waa nmal for the elder monk to walk in front and be followed 
bj a Toonger brother ganying the alma-bowL Bhja Davida, 170. 

• Rbyi Davida, 164 ; Beara Tah Eian, 9. 

»Ebya Davida, 106-111. 'Talboya Wbeeler, HI. 162. 

'The aecond of Ashok'a edicts (b.c. 260) eatabliahed hospitale over the em|nre 
(Dnncker, IV. 216). Fab Hiau (Beal, 107) mentionB hornet for the aick dertitato and 
diasaaed, where docton attended free of charge. Compare Tarnonr'a HahivMWO, 245, 
2M. * Hard;'! Eaatem Monaohiam, 240. 

' Two ttiinn, laid Oantuna, we abould never tire of looking at, bigb hJUa and the 
■e*. BaraonTa Int. t, I'Bud. Ind. I. 319. 

■> Harm's Euteni Monacbiam, 26. Dnnoker, IV. 469. The mle waa never to lie 
down. Ilie early monka aeem, when ale^ overcame them, to have bound their girdle 
round tlieir waiat and ronnd their koeee and alept aitting. See the fignre in 
Cnuningbam'aKiilaaTopea, plate XV. I, probable date a.d, 19, and page 206). Later 
tlie ahwe ot the atone bwdiet and the mention of a bed in the liat of a monk'a outfit 
make it donbtful whether the practice of sleeping elttiog waa oontinned. (Hardv's 
Xlaatem Monachiam, 107). In time beda aeem to have come into general nee aa tti« 
later oavea have no atone bencbea. Feivuaaon and Burgeaa' Cavea, S09. 

" It ia donbtJnl how far the regnlar UB;a were kept at Kanberi, a* the BnddbirtB 
changed the day* to anit local circamatMtces and practice* VwailleTa Le Bonddimte, 
87, 88. 
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upotaiXaa, when the lapcan rested froin hia work, ate no mueaeon- .Qiaittar XZT. 

aLle food, wore no garlanda and slept on the gronnd, and, dressing FlaoMoflnttrsft. 

in his best, came to the monastery to worship and hear the scrip- 

tores.^ The days o£ new moon and full moon were still more sacred. ' t^ . ,, t"^ 

The monks hatiied and shaved each other,' and were called to a ^ iw^ao^ 

special aerrice where the dntiea of a monk were read. After each ^ecM Osm. 

commandment tin monks were asked if they had kept the law. If 

any one confessed that he had not kept the law, the facta of the 

case were examined, Emd, if the fanlt was not serious, forgiveness waa 

gnnted.* Numbers of worshippers oame from the neighboo^g 

townSj and the space in front of the chief chapel waa gay with the 

sellers of flowers and incenae. On full moon days many of the 

monks dined at laymen's honaea where they were treated with 

great respect. On full moon sights a platform waa raised in the 

preaching hall, and, before a congregation of monks nnns* and laity, 

the superior brothers chanted the law, the people greeting the name 

of Buddha with a ringing shont of sddhu or good. The ramy season. 

from the fall moon in Jnly to the November full moon, was ape- 

dially holy.' It marked the time during which the monks origioaUy 

gatliered after their eight months' wanderings and lived together 

reading the scriptures and teaching one another. The climate and 

the position of Kanheri would make it difficult to have the lai^ gay 

open air meetings which marked this aeaaon in other Buddhist 

conntries.' But preaching-booths, bona maridapt, were raised in 

front of the chapels and shelter provided, so that visitors could hear 

in comfort the favoorite jdttuccu or stories of Buddha's lives.' 

Besides this holy season, there were three yearly hoUdaya, at the 

beginning of spring, in the later spring, and at the end of the rainy 

season, old nature-worship days to which events in G-autama's life 

had been made to fit. Of these the chief was the autumn festival, the 

divdli, when sermons were preached and the whole hillaide celU, 

chapels, and ataira were ablase with lights.^ This waa also the 

yearly confession of the whole congregation, and the time when the 

laymen brooght the monks their yearly gift of olothes,' There waa 

also a special yeu-ly festival on Gautama's birthday,^" when tixe 

relics and images were carried in procession and worshipped by 

* Hardy's EMtem lf<nia<Auni, 236-240 ; Dnnaker's Hivtory, IV. 483. 

* Hardy's BMtera Moiuahum, 149. 

* DBBt&er'* fiiatoty, IV. 4ltO. The pruticfl of aonfeadon iprtuig from OBntama'a 
iaym& ' Hide yoni good deeds, show yonr bolts.' St. Hilaire, 144. 

* Toe Anrivati •onlptarea show monks gconped on one side aod nnns on the 
other. Tree and SMpent Worship, Itfl. 

* Best's F«h Hian, 156. Wheder (HistMy, IIL 130} nves the October fall moon. 
Bnt November soems to be right. See Dnnaker, rv. 378, sad Uo nwin g h am's Bhilsa 
X<mm, 361. * See for Ceylon, Hardy's Eastern Monachtsm, 232. 

^ Bhy« Davids, 38. One of the Kanheri iuaoriptions {in cave 29) has a special 
reference to theae preaching booths. ' Dnncker, IV. 481. 

* Donoker, IV. 469. The diBeUi waa more than a one day oeremony. The first 
fortni^t of the mootl) after ^e runs, which was csUed the Bobe Month, was a tine 
in which Uie keeping by laymen of the three ertra preoepta was attended with special 
maiit. Rhym Davids, 141. It seems possible that as in Nimk the gUts of clothes were 
made befor«^ not after, the rains, ftrgamou and Bnrgess' Caves, 271. 

u Conninj^um'a Bbilw Topes, 15S. This festival sarTiveB in the Ji^wintth oar 
day. 
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Outptet XX7. crowds. For duTs before, news of the fegtiTal was spread abroad, 

PlaOMof Interwt. '*°^ ^ ^^'^ wisbed to lay np a store of merit were called to level 

the roads and adorn tbe streets sjid highways. The roads were 

. *™' lined with beantif ally painted figures of the forma throngh which 

aId! lOO^SOO. ' QfHitama's spirit had passed. Inside the monastery the paths and 

apeeial Day*. ^^° stairs were watered and adorned with flags and . silk hangings. 

AboTe the chief entrance a large cloth was stretched and the space 

richly adorned.^ The roads and hillsides were fall of people dressed 

jn their beet. The ruler of the land, or the local goreraor waa 

present, the ladies of his court taking their place on raised seats at 

the entrance. The relics and images on richly harnessed elephants, 

or in palanquins glittering with gold silver and gems, were carried in 

procession. On their return, when the leading elephiuit was a hundred 

a' a from the main entrance, the prince or governor took off hia 
^^ress and putting on new garments advanced barefoot to meet 
the procession. On drawing near he bowed to the ground, 
scattered flowers, burned incense, and withdrew. As the elephatit 
passed the gateway, the ladies and attendants from theii^ high dais 
covered the images with flowers. Then in the chapels the monks 
burned incense and lighted lamps, and outside the laity made merry 
with games, music, and dancing.' Every fifth year a special cere- 
mony was held to mark the expiation ordered by Ashok (b.c. 250).* 
Monks attended from every side and the laity flocked in crowds 
from great distances. The monastery was adorned with silken 
flags and canopies. In the great hall a richly ornamented dais or 
platform was raised tor the abbot and the leading elders, and behind 
the dais were rows of seats for the younger monks. Then tlie 
governor and the nobles offered their possessions, afterwords 
redeeming them by a money payment.* 
biMriptiaos. Of the fifty-fonr inscriptions which have been more or less 

completely deoij^red, except the three Pahlavi inscriptions in cars 

' Doro JoAode Caatro (1538) noticw (Prim. Sob deCoatedalndi*) tiie biui of dx 
Urge pilUn appu:«i>ttT in the open apace in front of cave No. 3. Temponty piUwa 
Mtt on these baasa ma; have Bopportad the canopy. 

■ Adapted from Beol's Fah Eian, 10, 11. 107, isa Eiwen Thung deacribea tluM 
p«oeaaiona u canyiag SyinK streamen and stately psraaola, while the miata of 
parfnmea and the «howen of flowora darkened the ann and mooa ( Jalien, 11. S07). At 
nmilar prooeaiiuna in Barmfth nowaday* atrcwnen from 100 to SOO feet in length are 
oarriad and afterwarda hmig fram piUara or holy treea. Hnndreds of i»rgeoii« pin- 
•ola of gold and silver brocade flaah in the ann and thooaands of candlea bnm day 
after daf before the meaX ttupa of Shwe-Dagon at B&ngoon which is devoutly beliered 
to oontam eight hairt of Baddha. Before this sacred tower flowers and traits ar* 
offered, by thonsacdB of people, nntil large heapa are fonaed round it. Thousanda of 
votariea throng with their offerinn of candles and gold leaf and little Bus, with 
plantains and noe and flowers of ftUkinds. ' Cunningham's Arcb . Snr. Rep. T. 232. 

* Mrs. Manning, 233. 
. * Beat's Fah Hian, IS; Wheeler, III. 249. Hiwen Thaangdesoribea a great fifth year 
fastivalheld in the plainnearthe meeting of the Jamna and the Oanges. Thegive ' 
the faativftl waa ShilAditya, king of Magadba. A space 4O0O feet square waa hed 
with roses and divided into halla filled with gold, ail' 



gift* . 

'Kin^, whosa objeot seems to have been political rather than religioaB, added a 
day a rejcodngs in honour of Vishnu, and a third in hononr of %iv. Than followed 
the gatiMTinsand the distribation <rf offerings and otlter oeramoiUM wfaioh lasted ovef 
sevinty-flredays. St Hilaire, Buddha pari IL cb^ L in Wheeler, m. S7S. 
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66, two in caves 10 and 78 in Sanskrit, and one in oaro 70 in pecnliar C3iapter ZZT. 

Pnlkritj the language of all is the Pr£lkrit ordinarily need ia cave piueaof latcmt 

writings. Tkeletters, except in an ornamental looking inscription in 

cave 84, are the ordinary cave characters. As regards their age, ten "'■■■i ivw.. 

«>pear from the form of the letters to belong to the time of inwuiptioiit^ 

Yfaishthipntra (a.d. 133-162), twenty totheGotamtpntra II. period 

{aj>.177-196), t«n to the fifth and sixth centnries, one to the eighth, 

three to the ninth or tenth, one to the eleventh, and several ooina' 

to the fifteenth. Three of them in caves 10 and 78 bear dates and 

names of kings, and three in caves 3, 36, and 81 give the names of 

kings but no dates. The dates of the rest have been calculated from 

the form of the letters. 

Though almost all are mutilated, enough is in most cnaea left to. 
■how the name of the giver, the place where he lived, and the 
character of the gift. Of the fifty-four twenty-eight give the names 
of donors, which especially in their endings differ trom the names 
now in use ; twenty-one of them give their professions mostly 
merchants, a few goldsmiths, some reclnses, and one a minister. 
Except seven women, four of whom were nuns, all the givers were men. 

The places inentioned in the neighbourhood of the oaves are 
the cities of Kaly&n, Sopdra, and Chemula, and the villages of 
Mangalsth&n or Mag&than, SdJtapadra probably S&ki near Tnlsi, 
and Sapfa&d(?]. Of more distant places there are NAsik, Pratishthdn 
or Paithan, Dhtlnakat or Dhamikot, Gaud or Bengal, and D&ttfimitn 
in Sind.^ The gifts were caves, cisterns, pathways, images, and 
endowments in cash or in land.' Only four of the inscriptions 

S're the names of kings. One in cave 36 gives the name of 
idharipntraandone in cave Sgives the name of Tajnafihri Sh^takarni 
or Gotamipntra II., two Andhrabhritya rulers of about the first and 
second centuries after Ghrist. Of the two, Midhariputra is believed 
to be the older and Yajnashri ShiLtakarni to be one of his successors.' 
AUdhariputra's coins have been found near Kolh&pnr, and Prof. 
Blu&udfLrkar believes him to he the son and snooessor of Pndnmayi 
VA^ishthiputra, who is believed to have fioarished about A.n. 130,* 
and to be the Shri Pulimai whom Ptolemy (a.D. 150) places at 
Paithan near Ahmadnagar. - Yajnashri Sh&takarni or Gotamipntra 

' Kmljin ia mentimied in nine iiwcnptioiu [in mtm S, 3, 12. 36, 37, W, OB, S9, and 
on a detached itona betir«en 14 and IS), Sopirain two<Sand7), EankaDiDtiro(70K 
CbemnlaiaoDe(lO), Ntaik in one (2), Paithan in one (3), Huigalpnri id one (78), 
Dhamikot at the moath of the Krishna in one (76), IMttAiiutri in one (3), and Qand 
in one (iO). AU of these, except DAtULmitri are wdl known. DttUunitri, wiitea Prof. 
Bhamdiikar (See. Traiu. Or. Cong. 34fi), wa* the name of a town in SaoTira near 
Siad. It may also be Demetria {Ditto). Of villaoei Maogalithin or MigAtham ia 
mentioned in one (81), (Si) Kapadra in one (10), and Saphid in one (29). 

■ Thirteen inaoriptions (in caves 2. 3, 10, 19, 36, 80, U, fiS, 66, 68, 69, 77, and. 84) 
noivd the gift of caves, eight of oavaa and dttetsi (12, 39, tf, 59, 68, 76. 76, and 
81), four of cisterna only (6, 7, 37, 64), two of imaoea (2 and 4), and tiro of pathways 
(9ff and an inicription oear caves 14 and 16). Bight endowment insoriptima (in 
ooTea 1(^ 12, 10, 56, 68, 76, 78 and 81) record the gnut of Tillages, fields, and oaah. 
Hie ooina mentioned an JTdivAdpanas and Z>nH»ma*,butBa there were both gold and ■ 

■Orer coins of theae name* their value oannot be fixed. A third coin pratiia oalled 
padita in Frikrit ia (rften mentioned. 

> Jonr. B. B. B. A. a XIU. 308 1 and XIV. »4. 

• Jonr. B. B. B. A. 8. XIV. 315. 
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Otopter XIY. II. appears in tlie Nlisik ioBcriptions,^ and hia coins have been found 
PlMM of IstMwt. ^^ KoUiApOT,* at Dharnikot near tte month of tbe Krishna the old 
capital of the Andhrabhri^aa,* and very lately (9tb April 18^) in a 
^*""^ *^"' ttupa or barial monnd in Sop&ra near Bassein. 

The two other inBcriptions, in which mention is made of die 
names of kings, are caTea 10 and 78. These are among the latest 
at Kanheri, both belonging to the ninth centary, to the Silh&ra kings, 
of the Konkan who were tribotanes of the R&shtiakataa of Mfllkhet. 
They are interesting ae giving the namea of two kings in each of 
theae dynasties, aa well as two datea twenty-foar years apart in the 
contemporary rule of one sovereign in each family. Kapardi II., 
the Silh^a king the son of Pulasnakti, whose capital was probably 
Ghemnlo, was reigning during the whole interval between 653 and 
878, and apparently Amoghvarsh ruled at Mtilkhet during the same 
period. Tida Amoghvareh is mentioned aa the son and successor of 
Jsgattung; Amoghvarsh I. was the son of Gorind III. one of 
whose titlea was Jagattang ; but he mnst have ruled from 810 to 
830, and Amoghvai^ II. waa the son of Indra II. Indra either bore 
the title of Jagadrudra or Jagattung, or was snooeeded by a son 
of that name. But the dates aeem to point to Indra XL himself, who 
may have borne the title of Amoghvarsh, and he succeeded Jagattung 
about 850.* 
KotioM. Since their discovery by the Portngnese, early in the sixteenth 

century (loS4), the caves have continued objects of much interest 
and wonder. In 1539, Dom Jofio de Castro gave the following 
detailed account of the caves : 
ISSS. About a league and a half from the ruined city of Thina, among 

great hills, in a most grand high and round rock, from the plain below 
to the highest point, are many sumptuous temples and noble many- 
storied palace-Uke buildings, with images, columns, houses, portiooee, 
figures, pillars, cistema, temples and chapels all out in the rock, a 
thing certainly not within the power of man, so wonderful that it may 
be ranked among the seven wonders of the world, unless, instead ra 
thinking ^em to be the work of men, we attribute them to spirits 
and the diabolic art of which I, at least, have no doubt. I have no 

Cn to poortray ita greatnesa and form. But running the risk of 
ing thought a story-teller describe the plaoe with fear. 
At the foot of the hill on one side are the bases of seven pillars, 
so deep and broad that the oolnmns muat have been of great height. 
A little further is the first edifice high and admirable, full of pillars 
and wonderful worka. The first st(ny where one enters goea into 
the rock with great rooms and halls, but to this I did not go aa i^e 
ascent waa diffioult and steep. Close to it is a great gallery forty 
yards by eighteen without columns. At the end are two chapela 
worked m relief with a great round ball the object of adoration, and 
in the middle an inscription almost worn oat through time. Beyond 

> 8«c. Tmaa. Int. Code. 348,34&. ' Jour. B. B. B. A. a XIU. S06. 

* Jour. Mad. Lit. tnd 3o. (New SsriM, III). 239. 

* BnrgeM' Arob. Sni. X. 61. 
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the porch cS this gallery is a mognificeiit temple. Oatside is s ^Jgo Chapter ZXT. 
yftrd with tvo hi^h colamns admirably vorlced in relief. Toe pimm (rfbttrMb 
oolnmn to the right hand, has on the top a wheel like a Catherine's 
wheel, placed above four Hona beantifnlly carved. The oolanm ou K*itM«Ki Catw. 
the left hand has some men supporting in their hands a great ball like NotioM, 

the world and looking as if they were mnch borne down by the weight. '***" 

On this side of the second oolnmn are many chapels and rooms. 
Passing from this yard and before getting to tiie door of the 
temple are two other pillars each aboat fourteen feet high, with on 
each Bin inscription in* clear and beantifnl characters. A little 
beyond is a corridor, where, on one aide, is a ferocious and great 
giant of thirty-six spans high and the limbs well proportioned. In 
the rest of the corridor are, in reUef, many fignres and faces of men. 
Beyond the corridor is the temple very high and beautifully 
Tanlted, 120 feet long by fifty broad and fifty-fonr high. At the 
end of the temple is a great altar, with, on its top, the world or a 
maaoniy ball nineteen yards round. On ea(^ side is a row 
of thirty-Berea oolnmoe, and between them and the walls is a 
cloister which goes round the body of the temple. Orer the main 
entrance is a p^tform supported on two great colonnades, jost like 
the place for choristers m Portuguese churches. Onteide of the 
temple a way of steps runs from the foot of the rock to the top, so 
steep that it seems to go to heaven, and, all along the way from 
betow upwards are many edifices, houses, porches, oatems, ui^elB, 
and yards all cut out of stone. I shall speak of those only which I 
have seffli. There are eighty-three houses, among which is one 120 
feet long by sixty wide and others where you oonld keep 100 men ; 
the test are generally high and roomy. Besides houses there are 
fifteen chapels, all worked in relief, and thirty-two cisterns hol- 
lowed in the rock with plenty of good water, and fifty-six porohes 
some in relief and in fifteen of them legible inscriptions. Host of 
the houses and rooms have entranoea with seats of stone all round. 
Tb.9 length of the staircase that runs from the foot td the rock to the 
top is 930 paces, and besides it there are many other stairoases with 
many bnildinga. It is a city cut in the rock that can hold 7000 
men. To the north is another higher hill at whose feet runs a small 
•feream. Across the stream is another rock with many dwellings. 
Bat I had not time to visit them.^ 

About the year 1540, Oarcia d'Orta mentions two nndeivround ^^' 

temples in StUsette, one of which was in a hill larger than the fortress 
of Din and might be compared to a Fortngnese city of foar hnndred 
houses. There were 300 houses with images carved in stone. Eaoh 
houBe had a cistem, with conduits bringing raiu water.' 

According to Be Couto (1603), the Pagoda of Canari was out oat l^Of- 

of the lower put of a great hill of light grey rock. There was a 
beautiful hall at its entrance, and, at either end of the yard which is 
outside the door of the hall, were two hnman fignres engraved on 
the same stone so beantifnl, elegant, and well ezeonted, that even in 
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Chftptar XIV. eilrer they could not be better wroagfat. Near the front door were 
FUeei ctfLitereit. Bome coBtems hewn oat of the rock, which received the rain water, 
which was so cold in the eummer, that no hand could bear it. From 
. *'"' the foot to the top of the hill, like a winding ataircaae, were more than 
"^ three thonsand small rooms in the form of small cells, cnt oat of the 

'*'"'• rock, each of them with a water cistern at the door. What was more 

to be wondered at was an aqnednct constructed bo in^nionsly that 
it passed through all the three thooaand apartmenta, received all the 
water from the hill, and enpplied it to the cisterns that were at the 
doors of the rooms. When the Reverend Antoniode Porto (I5S4) 
lived in the Church of St. Michael (Cave No. 8), he was told by the 
Christians whom he had converted, that there was a labyrinth in the 
hill whose end had never been traced, and it was moreover stated that 
it extended as far as Cambay. The priest desirous of exploring thia 
labyrinth took one of his oompaniona, and gathered twenty persons 
with arms and matchlocks to defend themselves against wild beasts ; 
and some servants to carry water, rice, biacnits, and vegetables for 
the journey, and oil tor torches. They also took three persons laden 
with ropes to lay along their way. They entered the cavea through 
an opening about four fathoma broad, where they P^^ced a large 
stone to which they fastened one end of the rope. They travelled 
titroogh the caves for seven days without any intermption, alonf 
places some of them wide and others narrow, which were hollowed 
ID the rock, and on each side they saw amall chambers like thoae in 
the aidea of the hill, each of which had at its entrance a cistern, hat 
so one could say whether these cisterns contained water, or how thej 
conld receive any water, for in all these passages they could not 
discover any hole, crevice, or anything which ooold throw light 
on the snbjeot lie upper part of the building was cut out of the 
rock, and the walla on each aide of these roads were cat in the same 
way. The priest seeing that they had spent seven days withoat 
finding, any opening, and that their proviaions and water were 
almost finished, thonght it necessary to return, taking for his cine 
the rope, without knowing in these windings whether he waa 
going up or down, or what course they were taking as they had no 
oompaaa for their guidance . 

Conto also mentions that the Portagnese found the caves 
inhabited by ascetics or Togis. One of the ascetics, who was 150 
years old, wa« made a Christian and named Panlo Baposoj and 
Coleta another Yogi, who had a more saintly reputation than 
Baposo, was named Francisco da Santa Maria. With regard to 
the origin of the caves, De Conto was told by one of the 
earliest converts that they were made by a king whose son beoome a 
great religions teacher. Astrologers told the king that his son 
would become a great ascetic. To prevent this, and wean his 
mind to pleasure, tiie king kept his son in a splendid palace full of 
life and beauty. As he grew np the son wearied of his confinement, 
and was allowed to drive in the cit^ near his palace. During hia 
first drive he aaw a blind man, dunng hia second drive an aged 
beggar, and during his third drive a oorpse. Hearing that death 
was the end of all men, he loathed hia life of thonghtless pleaaore, 
and, flying from the pfjace, became an ascetic. De Conto a details 
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of the life of this prince so folly and correotly agree with the CtMfUs XIT. 
legendary life of Gautama, that they strongly enpport the view that flMeiof Intnart. 
the yogis whom the PortDgnese found at Kanheri were Bnddhist g^, ^„ ot.-vat, 
monka.^ Conto alao heard from some wealthy Cambay Y&nis, that ^^ 

the king who made the Kanheri caves lived 1300 years before the 
coming of the Portagaeae, that bis name was Bimilamenta, that he 
was a wise good king a native of Magor, Gedepur, and Patan, who 
had civilised the country, reclaiming 4^6 people from wild wandering 
to a life of settled order,* 

In 1625 Sir Thomas Herbert mentions two temples of profane 
worship at S&lsette. He gives little detail, only noticing that one of 
them 1^ three gallerieB.' 

Fryer gives the following acconnt of a trip to the oavea in 1675. "^'* 

The way, he writes, to the anciently famed, bat now ruined city of 
Oanorein, is so delightsome, I thought I had been in Eugland. It is 
fine arable pasture and coppice. After passing five miles to the foot 
of the hill on which the city stands, and half a mile through a thick 
wood peopled by apes, tigers, wild buffaloes, and jackals, and some 
flocks of parokeets, we alighted where appeared the mouth of a tank 
or aqueduct, cut out of a rock whose steaming breath was very hot, 
but the water cold. From hence it is thought the whole city was 
supplied with water ; for as we ascend we find places, where 
convenient, filled with limpid water, not overmatched in India. If 
it be so, thatit should have its current upwards through the hard 
rocks artificially out, the world cannot parallel so wonderful a water- 

■ Sea tha datuls io J. B. B. E. A. S,, I. 38-40. Tha monki also told Da Conto 
that the prince irant to Caylon, fixed hii abode in Adam'a Peak, and when ha laft the 
iaUnd, pFeaaed a mark of hia foot in tha rock. He was called Drama Bayo [IMarmanlUt 
Mid, when he became a laint, Bndea or the Wise. De Couto farther tella how the ^a 
oonverted yogi made tha discover]' (> diaooTery which bw latelj been ra-mada by Yolo 
[Maroo Polo. II. 263J md by Mi« Mttller [Contomporary Review, XIV. S93]) that the 
story of Buddha is the same an the famoiu Cbriatiaa legend of Barlaam and Joaaaph, 
and that, oader tha niune of Joaaphat, hii old master Bnddha wat woishipped aa a 
■aint by the Chriltiiui oharoh. J. B. a R. A. 8., L 39. 

The le^nd of Barlaam and Joaaaph or Joiaphat is auppoeed to have been written 
in the eighth centnry by St. John of Damaacua. The early life of Joaaaph ia the 
Mme aa uie eaily life of Uautama in tha Laltta Virtara . Bi* father ia a kmg, iJtd, 
kfter the birth of bii bod, an astrologer foretelU that ho will riae to Bl'>ry i not, 
however, in hia own kingdom, but in a higher and better one ; in fact, uat he will 
etabrace tha new and peraecnted religioD of the Chmtians. Everything i» d<Hie to 
prevent thia. Ha ia kept in a beaatiliil palace. >urroiuiil«d by all that ii enjoyable ; 
•od oace ia taken to keep him in ignorance of Bickneas, old age, and dettth. .uter a 
time, hia father givae him leave to drive ont. Oa one of hit drives he aeea two men, 
one majined, the other blind. He asks what they are, and is told that they are 
■aSaring from disease. He then inquires whether all men are liable to disease, and 
whether it is known beforehand who will suffer from disease and who will be free ; 
■Jld when ho hears t^e tmth, he becomes sad, and returns home. Another time, 
when he drives out, he meeta an old man with wrinkled face and shaking legs, 
bent down, with white hair, hii teeth gone, and his voice faltering. He asks agaia 
what all this means, and ii told that this is what happens to all men ; that no one oan 
escape old age, and that in the end all men must die. Therenpon ha ratnma home 
to nwditato on death, till, at last, a harmit appears and (n>ens before hia eyes the 
hidier view of life contained in tite gospel of Chnst. Max Mllller in the Contemporary 
Benew, XIV. 692, 683. 

* Jour. B. B. B. A. S., I. 36, 37. . De Conto's date for the making of the oaves 
(A-d. 230), eomesonriondy close to the probsbled>ta(i.i>. 177-196) ol OotamipnUa'> 
Tajnashri Shltakami the ohiet patron of the Kanheri moDMtery. 

* Harris' Voyages, I, 410, 
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Ouptw XI7. coarse. From hence the passage is nneaAy aad inaccessible for 
PUoM (tf^terwt ""Ore than two abreast, till we come to the taby, all cat out of a rock, 
where is presented Talcan's foi^ supported by two mighty colosses, 
Anaiu Cav<& bellied in the middle with two globes. Next comes a temple with a 
NotioM, beautiful frontispiece. Within the porch on each side stand two 

167S. monstrous giantsj where two lesser and one great gate gire a noble 

entrance ; it can receive no light but at the doors and windows of 
the porch, whereby it looks more solemnly. The roof is arched, 
seenung to be borne by huge pillars of the same rock, some round, 
some square, thirty-four in number. The cornice work is of 
elephants, horses, and liona ; at the upper end it roundslike a bow ; 
near where stands a great ofFertory somewhat oral, the body of it 
without pillars, they only making a na.rrow piatzo about, leaviDg 
the nave open. It may be a hundred £eet long and sixty or more 
in height. Beyond this, by the same mole-like industry, was worked 
out a court of iadicatore (West's No. 10), or place of audience, fifty 
feet square, all beatuck with imagery well engraven, aooording to 
old sculpture. On the side over against the door, sate one 
euperintendent to whom the Br&hman who went with us, paid great 
reverence, not speaking of him without a token of worship ; whom 
he called Jogi, or the holy man. Under this, the way being made 
into handsome marble steps, are the king's stables not different 
from the fashion of our noblemen's stables. Only at the head of every 
stall seems to be a dormitory or place for devotion, with images, 
which gave occasion to doubt if ever for that 'end, or rather made 
for a heathen seminaiT of devotees ; and these their cells or chapels,' 
and the open place their common hall or school : more aloft stood 
the king's palace, large stately and magnificent, surroniided with 
lesser of the nobiUty. To see all woold require a month's time. 
But that we might see as mach as could be in our allotted time, we 
got upon the highest part of the monntain where we feststed our 
eyes with innumerable entrances of these cony burrows, but could 
not see one quarter part. Whose labonr this should be, or for 
what purpose, is oat of memory j but this place by the gentiles is 
much adored. It is probably a heathen fuie or idolatrous paged, 
inm the superstitious opinion they still hold of its sacrednesa ; 
wherefore the Portafi;a]s, who are now masters of it, strive to ersze 
the remainder of this Hercolean work that it may sink into the 
oblivion of its founders.' ' 
leas. About twenty years later (1695), the Italian traveller, Gemelli 

Careri, gives the following details : The first piece of woi:kmanship 
that appears, oonsiste of two large columns two spans high, 
&e third part of them from the bottom npwards is square, the 
^niddle part octangular, and the top round. Their diameter is 
six spans ; they are fifteen spans distant from one another, and 
each of t^em eight from the rock which is cut after the same 
manner. These columns support a stone architrave forty-four 
spans long, four in liiickness and eight in breadth, out like the 
rest out of the same rock. These three portiooeB lead into a 

> Naw Acconnt, 71, 73, 
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sort of liall or passage-room four Bpana lon^, cut in tlie - a&me Ckapttr ZXT. 
rock. At the end of it are three doors, one fifteen spans high piuu t^btOMt. 
and eight in breadth, whiah is the middlemost, and two others . 

fonr spans square on the sides,' which are the way into a lower ^**^**^ * 
pIfMK. Over these doors is a cornice fonr spans broad, of ths Hotioas. 

esme stoae ; orer which, thirty spans abore the gronnd, there are "'^ 

other such doors or windows out in the rock. At the same beurht 
there are little grots or dens six spans high, of which the middle- 
most ia the biggest. Thirty-foor sptms above the gronnd, in the 
same plaoe, is sach another grot. It is no easy matter to conoeire 
what the Dse of i^ this was. Ten paces towards the right, is a sort 
of grot, open on two sides tnenty-fonr spans in length and fifteen 
in breadth, orer which was a round cupola fifteen spans high and 
ten wide, with a square cornice like that about the grot. Here 
there is an idol cut in the rock in half relief, which seems to hold 
BOmething in its hand, but what it is does not appear. The cap it 
has on is like the cap of the Doge of Venice. By it stand two stataea 
in a snbmissire posture, as if they were servants. They hare 
conical or sugar-loaf caps. Over their heads are two small figures, 
like angels painted in the air; below two little statues, holding 
their hands on a staff and two children by their sides wi^ 
their hands pnt tt^ther, as if in prayer ; on their backs is something 
like a piece of wood. Close by u another round cnpola all of one 
stone, and shaped like the other; the top of it is broken. Both this 
and the other are supposed to have been sepulchres of the ancient 
gentdlee ; but there is no ground to make this oat, no opening 
appearing to put in the bodies or ashes; on the oontrsjy, it is clear 
uiey are not hollow within, only cut withont in the shape of the 
onpolaa. About this second there are four great figures carved in 
half relief, holding in the left hand, something like a garment, and 
the same sort of caps on their heads with smafl figures at their feet, 
and two above. Opposite to them, there are three little ones sitting, 
and six other large ouee, and three of a middling size standing, all 
cut in the rock after the same ifianner. Th&t in the middle, 
which seems to be the idol, in its left holds a tree with fruit on it. 
On the other side are sixteen figures, all sitting with both hands 
on their breast, and the same caps; one of them seems to be 
superior to the rest, because there are two figures standing by its 
side, and two children above; At a small distance northward is a 
little grot eight spans square, and in it, as it were a bed of the 
same stone, four spans broad and eight long. On the other frontis- 
piece is a statne sitting on its legs, after the manner of the east, 
with the hands together on the breast ; and another standing with 
the branch of a fnut tree, and above a winged infant. Beyond ths 
grot, and on the same front, which runs sixty spans within the rook, 
there are two statues sitting after the same manner, their hands 
placed &e same vray, with conical caps on their heads, and two like 
. servants standing by them. On the same side is the ^mous P^od 
of Canarin. The entrance to it is throngh an opening forty spans 
long, in a wall of the same stone, fifty spans long, and eight spans 
thick, on which there are three s^nes. On the right hand, before 
. yoQ go into the pagod, is a roond grot, more thut fifty spaas in 
a 1064-20 
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dupter ZIV. cireamfsnince, in whicli, roimcl tlbe irall, there are nuuiy statues 
Plufli (tfDitaTMt. "ttdngf, and some standing and one on the left is bigger than tiie 

rest. In the middle rieos a roond onpola, cut oat of the rock, like 

^AXHBi Oatm, ^ piil^ of the same etonSj with several characters carved aboat it, 
Notiii M, which no man oan explain. Going into the first porch of the pagod, 

leaf, which ia fifty spans aqnare, there are on the aides two colnmne 

sixty spans high, with their capitals, and six spans diameter. On 
the column, on the right as one comes in, there are two lions, with a 
shield by them ; on the other npon the left two statnra. Beyond 
these columns at the entrance of a grot, on the left, there are two 
p«at atataes standing, and looking at one another. Still further in 
are two vast big statues on the left, and one on the right of the 
door, all standing, with several little atataes by them, only witfaio 
the space of that porch j for going into the adjoining grot, which ia 
tweniy-four spans square, there is nothing worth observing. On 
the right hand, where the lions are, there are no statues, bat two 
large vessds upon oonvenient pedestals. Hence there are three 
equal doors thirty spans high and eight broad, but that in the 
Bsiddle even with the fioor, those on the aides fire apaua above it, 
into another plain plaoe. Here there are four columns twelve spana 
high, standing on the rock itself, between the five windows that give 
li^t to the pagod. On the right aide of the door there are some 
unknown letters worn with age, as is all the rest of the work. In 
this place, on the sides, besides several small figures, there are two 
vast statues of giants standing, above twenty-five spans high ; 
showing their ri^t handa open, and holding a garment in the raft, 
on their heads the same caps, and in their ears pendants after the 
Indian fashion. 

At the entrance of the great gate of the pagod, which is fifteen 
spans high and ten in breadth, there are on the right four atataes 
stending, one of which ia a woman holding a fiower in her hand; 
and twuve others, some sitting and some standing, with their handa 
on their breasts, and something in them. On the left are four 
other statues, two of women, with large rings about their ankles of 
the same atone, and sixteen little atatuea on their aides, some sitting, 
Bome standing, aiid acme with their handa on their breaata as was 
said before. Over the said door there are other two great ones, and 
as many opposite to them, with three little ones standing. 

On the left hand within, is another inacription in the aame 
diaracter ; over the arch of this door ia a window forty spans wide, 
which is the width of the pagod, with a stone like an architrave in 
the middle, supported on the tuaide by two octangular pillars. The 
pagod is arch^, forty spans in breadth, and one hundred in length, 
and rounded at the end ; besides the four colnmns at the entrance, 
there are thirty more within, which divide it into three aisles ; 
seventeen of them have capitala and figures of elephants on them ; 
tile rest are ootangnlar and plain ; the spaoe between the colomns 
and the rock, that is, the breadth of ttie side aisles is six spans. 
At the end of the p^fod, there ia a sort of round cupola, thirtf spans 
hu^ and aixteen paoea about, cut in the aame rook, but not hollow 
within. All that has been hitherto deeoribed ia oat io tiie rook, 
without any addition to the atataes or anything ^Lat may be ported. 
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But on the floor of the pagod there are Bereral hewed stones which Ch»ptM_ XIV. 
perhaps served for steps to some atmctore. PImbs of Xntneit. 

Coming oat of the pagod, and ascending fifteen eteps, all cat in KAxawai Catm. 
the rock, are two oistemfl of rain water, good to drink ; and as many Notiota. 

steps abore that a grot sixteen spans eqnare, and a great one farther uBS. 

on with mnoh water standing in it. Monnting twenty paces higher, 
is another grot twenty spans sqoare, wliich Ted to another of the 
same dimensions, and that into one of twelre. In the first was a 
rising window with steps to it cnt in the rock, with two colomns 
□ear a small dstera. 

At a small distance from these grots ia another pagod, with a 
' handsome plain plaoe before it, and little walls about to ait down, 
and a cistern in the middle. Five doors cut in the rock lead into 
the. first arch; and between them are four ootangolar pillars ; all 
bot the middle door are two spans above the ground. Chi the aides 
of this arch, whose length is the breadth oi the pagoda, that is 
eight spans, there are on the left several statues sitting l^e those 
above mentioned, and others on the right standing. A]U abont the 
frontispiece, there are many Bittii^ and standing, no way different 
from the rest already described. Then there are three doors to the 
pagod, that in the middle twelve spans high and six in breadth, 
the two on the sides ten apans high and four broad. The pagod is 
sixty spans square, no way pr(HX)rtionable, being bat twelve n»ns 
high. On both the aidea, and over the entrance, there are above 
four hundred carved figures great and small, some sitting, some 
standing, like those before spoken of ; two on the right, bigger 
than the rest, are standing, as is that in the middle of the frontis- 
piece, which ia of the biggest idol, and another on the left in the 
same posture ; bat all worn with age, which destroys everything. 
On both sides there are two grots fourteen apans square with a low 
wall within two spans above the ground. 

Going op ten steps further northward is a grot and within that 
another less. On the right is another like it, with another little 
one within it, in which is a low wall like those before mentioned. 
The great one is about twenty spans in length and ten in breadth ; 
the other ten square, and M of them have small cisterns. On the 
right side, is another of tbe same bigness, with two small pillars 
bMore it] two little grots, and three cisterns, one on the right and 
two on the left ; and another adjoining to it, with another within it, 
and a cistern of the same size as the other. It ia likely these were 
tiie dwellings of the priests of the pagod, who there led a peniten- 
tial life, as it were in a pagan Thebaida. 

Desoonding from that ffreat height by fifteen steps cnt in the rock, 
there is a little pagod, with a porch before it thirty feet sqoare throngh 
three doors, between which there are two square pilasters. On the left 
hand there are four statues, two sitting and two less in the nuddle 
standing. On the right hand a little open grot and another 
pufodj with a cistern before it, the way into which ia firet through 
a door ten spans in height and six in breadth into a room twenty 
spans square, which hiu on the right another very dark room 
twelve spans sqoare, which makes the pagod somewhat dark. In 
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Chapter XIT. the midst whereof ia a roand cupola of one solid piece, fifteen 
Plaeei <rfInt«Mt ^P***^ ^ig\ which is the height of the pagod. Deacendii^ fifty 

upright steps there is a plain space cut in the rock, which is not 

KuHSRi Ctyaa. yg^y hard, and eight octangular columns twelve spans high, which 
NotioM. leave nine intervals to ascend five steps that lead into an arch. In 

'^^- this place on the left side, which is ten spans, is a great idol sittinff 

bareheaded; two other great statues standing, and some sm^ 
ones ; on the right side two other statues sitting and two standing, 
besides many little ones about them. Then the way into thepagod 
is through three doors, twelve spans in height and six in breadth, 
with two windows over them. The pagod is a hundred spans in 
length, fifty in breadth, and ten in height. About it mne an arch 
eight spans broad, with ten square columns. Here are fonr rooms 
or grots twelve feet square, besides seven in the front and left 
side of the pagod, where the cistern is, all which seem to be rooms 
for the priests of the temple. lu the niche of it, which ia ten feet 
square, is a great idol sitting, with two statues standing, and 
another sitting on the left, by which also there are two statues 
standing, ana several email figures in half rehef about it. 
Ascending ten spans over against it is a little grot, supported by 
two small columns, ten spans high. There is a door ten spans 
high, and four in breadth out of it, into a room or grot, si^een 
spans square, and thence into another of twelve, where Uiere is a 
large idol sitting, holding his hands on hia breast. 

Then descending twenty steps there is a plain space, whence fonr 
steps on the left lead up into an arch where there are four pilasters 
twelve spans high, the distances between which are the way into 
three little rooms cut in the rock. Twenty steps lower there are 
other grots cut in the rock, with small cisterns, but for what ose 
cannot be imagined, unless we suppose all these cavities were 
dwellings of the idolators.^ 
irto. jn 1720 Hamilton calls Canra the only city on Sflsette island 

and hewn out of the aide of a rock. It was nearly a mile in length 
and had antique figures and columns curiously carved in the rook 
and several good springs of water. At present, ha writes, it ia 
inhabited only by wild beasts and birds of prey.* 

Mr. Boon, who was Governor of Bombay between 1716 and 1720, 
had drawings made of the temple columns and of the colossal 
statues. He gives a good description of the great temple cave and 
noticea several channels cut from all parts of the hill to anpply the 
dstema, many of which were oontinnally full of very good water, 
*This stupendous work' he writes ' mnathave beenthelabourof forty 
thousand men for forty years. Time and the zeal of the Portuguese 
have defaced a great deal. When they first took the islaad, 
imagining those places to be the habitations of apirita and demons, 
they used constantly to discharge their great guns at them, which 
has left so many of them in a very maimed and broken conditioB.* 

aynmt u>d Travel*, IV. lM-106. * New Aooout, 1. 181. 

VII. 335, 337. 
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Anqaetil dn Perron, who tfavelled tlirongh SjUsette in the Chftptsr XIT. 
beginning of December l760j has left a detailed account of the piMMoflntarert. 
Euiheri caTea. He came by the road from Yeh&r, and leaving hiB 
ptklanqnin and Heveral of his people at cave 8 of the low^t tier, . 

perhaps West's 93, he crossed the ravine to the oaves on the smaller 
bill. Beginning in the west he walked eastward np the valley till 
he reached the use of the old dam. On his way he passed nine 
caves vrhich seem to correspond to West's 79 to 87. The cave 
most to the west. West's 79 or 80, was a great cavern about 
thirty-six feet long by twanty-fonr broad with many low openings. 
The next (81) had in front a porch with two pillars. At the end 
was a room with a shrine in which was a seated man. The cave was 
called the shop and the figure the Banian. The third (82) was a 
porch four feet deep with two windows fonr feet broad and inside a 
room fourteen feet broad by eight deep and six high. At the back of 
the room in a shrine were three seated men. The man on the left 
■was between two standing servants with whips, probably fly-flaps, in 
their hands. Under the two othei^ men were seated flgcres like 
servants and nnder the middle <^e two little figures holding the 
pillar that sopported the throne on which the figure was seated. To 
the right and left of the three first figures were other fignres holding 
a string in their raised left hands. On the left at the oare month 
was an opening in the rock below. The fourth cave (83 f) was a 
mined room 20 X 10. The fifth (84) was a veranda 20 X 20 X 8 and 
inside a room 20x20 with a stone bench along the east and 
north walls. To the left a room eight feet squaire with a stone 
bench on the west side. Above a little cistern which had once held 
water was a writing in fair order on a stone 3^ feet square. The 
sixth (85) was a mined cave sixteen feet square. The seventh (86) 
was a care 60x24. At the end were six rooms, each eight feet 
Bqoare except the third, which was twelve feet brood and twelve 
long and had an inner chamber eight feet sqpare. Outside of the 
cave to the left was a cistern. The eighth (87) had a veranda 
twenty feet broad and six deep, with two broken eight-comered 
nillars, and within the veranda a room twenty feet broadand sixteen 
deep famished with a stone bench. At the end was a niche with 
the figure of a seated man. Outside above the cistern mouth was 
an eight line inscription on a stone two feet high and two and a half 
broad, of which only eight inches remained. The three first lines 
and the fifth were nearly complete ; the rest were almost worn oat. 
The ninth (86) cave was about the same size aa the eighth. Inside 
of a veranda was a room and on its right a second room. At the 
back of this last was a third room eight feet square. There was a 
little cistern outside of the entrance. 

After finishing this row of caves in the smaller hill, Du Perron 
crossed the ravine at the old dam and turned to the right walking 
down the ravine apparently to Cave 1 1, then turning sharp to the left 
he took a row of tien caves which he caUs the first tier going from 
south-west to north-east. This row he divides into two groups a 
western group low down, corresponding to Caves 11 to 16, and an 
eastern group higher np, probably including West's 16 to 21. Of these 
groups he gives the following details : The first cave (West's 11) had 
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Cbftpter ZZT. a porcli 24 X 8 witli a little cistern on tbe right, on the left a niche 

PlaoH (rflntflrwt ^'^'^ ''^'^ seated women and a child standing between them j inside of 

„„_ p ^^^ porch a room twenty feet square and six high; at the back a shrine 

Kinuuti AVM. ^ti, ^ BtTsngelv shaped lingam (this is a relic shrine or daghoba) in 

Notioea. j^^ middle, and to the right of the shrine a second room eight feet 

^^^- eqaare. The second cave (perhaps West's 12} had a porch twenty feet 

broad six deep and eight high, with two ei^ht-comered pillars. At 

the back was a room twenty feet sqoare and on its right a 

second room twelve feet square. Facing a little cistern was a writitu; 

on a stone five feet broad, above another cistern of the same breadm 

as the stone. The top of the stone was broken. The writing had 

&i linps, then a line and a half division, and then five lines more. 

The third cave (West's 13) was twenty-four feet broad and twenty 

deep. At the entrance were two rooms, the enter twelve feet square 

and the inner fonr feet square. Three other rooms were in ruins. 

Outside on the httle cistern was an almost worn-out writing of five 

or six lines cut on a stone three feet broad and one and a h^ high. 

The fourth cave (West's 14) had aporch 32x12, and on the left adxy 

cistern. The porch led into a hall 24 x 20, with at each comer a 

room eight feet square. At the back was a recess with two pillars, 

the wall opposite the entrance being covered with figures. At the 

two ends of this recess on either side were standing men. Within 

this room was an empty chamber eight feet square. 

Climbing a little up the hillside the second or eastern groups of the 
first tier had six caveB,correspondingto West's 16 to 21. Of uiese the 
first (15) was sixteen feet large and eight deep forming two openings; 
the second (16) was six feet sqoare and six feet high with a lingam 
or relic shme in the middle ; the third was 24' x 20' with a stone 
bench along the east and west sides and three smell rooms on the 
left ; the fourth was a room ten feet square with a plain entrance ; 
the fifth (19) was a damaged cave 16'x4 with a stone oenoh; and the 
sixth, probably 21, was a porch supported by four pillars forming two 
arches. On the left, at the back of the porch, was a cistern full of 
water, on the right a seated nwn with two small men standing beside 
him, holding in their left hands a tree whose fruit was like an apple. 
In front at the end of the porch was a seated man and opposite 
him another man standing, holding a bush with a flower (a lotus), 
bke a sunflower, growing as high as his ear. Within the poroh 
was a room 24' x 20', and on either side another room eight feet 
square. At the end was a shrine and in front of the shrine a 
seated mas with standing attendants. On the side walls were nine 
seated figures one of which had two attendants. 

Da Perron next climbed the hill to the east end of what he calls 
the second tier of caves. Beginning from the east he travelled 
west passing sixteen caves, an eastern or lower group of nine and 
a western or higher group of seven. This second tier of caves seems 
to correspond to the irregular row in West's map that runs in a 
broken line from 69 on the east to 8 in the west, and ioolndes 69, 70, 
71, 72, 42, 43, 99, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 10, 9, and 8. According to 
Du Perron the opening, most to the east (West's 69), is a porob 
16' X 6' with two pillars, and inside of the porch a room sixteen feet 
square and on tne left another room six feet squire. The next 
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oave (West's 70) was a porch witltoat pQlan aad inside of it a room Quptar XIT. 

twenty feet agoare. To tjie left of that room were two small rooma of nunn ofTnttTMt. 

eight feet and to the right a recess. This cbto had man; figures of 

men both standing and seated, among others a bas-reHef of a seated ^*'™"** vtym, 

muL and two attendants. Under this man, were two men holding N<rtio«i. 

the pillar that supported his seat. At the entrance was a ""'' 

large inBcriptioa on a stone fire feet broad and three high. At 

the top about a qn&rter of the stone was broken. The ioecriptioa 

contained eleven lines of which seren were in large and fonr 

in sman characters. ISo. 3 (West's 71] were plain cut reserroirs, 

B small oistem, and a mined room, the whole sixteen feet square. 

Care 4 (West's 72), a porob 16' x 12', with two pillars one of them 

broken, with two rooms at the ends one on the right the other on 

the left. Inside was a great hall sixteen feet square, into which a 

room opened on the left. At the back was a shrine with a' a«ated 

figure, and on the wall to the right two seated figures one oT«r 

the other. Cave 5 (West's 42 ?), a porch twenty-four feet long with 

three broken pillars with fluted shaEts. On the capital were fonr 

tigers with a child seated behind them. At the two ends of the 

haJl were seated men each with two attendants or servants, one 

of whom held a whip and the other a fair-sized branch. Within 

were two large rooms sixteen feet square with a small room at the 

left of each. In the middle of the second room was a niche, and, 

otttaide of the niche, a well carved stetue of a man or woman with 

a cap pointed in the form of a mitre, seated croas-Ie^ed like a 

tailor, and the breast adorned with jewels. Cave 6 (Wesfa 43T) 

was in the same style as cave 5, only four feet smaller. At tlte 

back wsB a niohe with a small figure. Cave 7 (West's 44?] was 

twenty feet long with side rooms each with two pillars. Within was a 

room sixteen feet square in which were three recesses with two pillara 

eight feet lai^. In this cave there were altogether eleven rooms. 

Two ruined caves 8 and 9 (perhaps West's 99 and 73) were twenty 

feet square with two rooms each uid a cistern. These completed the 

eastern group of the second tier. The weatera group of toe second 

tier, a Uttle further up the hill than the eastern, incladed six 

caves apparently corresponding to West's 76, 76, 77, 10, 9, and 8. 

Cave 10 (West's 75) was a damaged cave about the some size as 

Cave 9. Cave 11 (West's 76) was like Gave 10 with two rooms 

and two entrance pillara, and an inscription showing the remains 

of six lines on a stene two feet high by three broad. Gave 12 

(West's 77) was four feet larger than Gave 11, with two pillars and 

a well preserved inscription of nine lines, on a stone 3^ feet broad 

and two high. Gave 13 (perhaps part of West's 77) woe about the 

aiae of 12, and lay above 8 (perhaps West's 93), with a room more 

to the right and an inscription of four lines much worn, on a stone 

one foot nigh and five broad facing the wator cistern beyond the room 

to the right. Gave 14 (West's 10), the school or Darb^ cave, had 

a porch 26' x 6' with six pillars. In the porch, on the right of the 

mtraaoe, was a standing figure holding an apple and a bruwh 

as high OS his ear, and on his side two standing women. In the 

porch were fifty>seveu seated fignres seven of themlarge. Beyond ths 

pOToh was a room about tweDty>iuae feet sqasre roand vhioh ran a 
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Chapter XIV. stone bencli. The wall was oorered with figures to the floor. The 
Plaoeaof laterMt people called the care the School because of the namber of figares, 

Eahhui CAvn ^ Perron tbonght it more like a Prince's court. On either side 

. 'of each Prince were two miniatera, one with a raised whip, the other 

Notiow, holding in his left hand a bosh, like that in the porch. There were 

17B0. ] QQ g^uoB QQ efu,h Qf the three walls. Dn Perron thonght they 

were twenty Indian Princes with their retinoea. The cave sleo 

contained foar rooms two on either side without figares. The next 

two caves 15 and 16 (West's 9 and 8f) were amall openiaga one 

with two, the other with three rooms. 

Next cornea Dn Perron's third tier of six cares taken from the 
west-eastward. They seem to correspond, but this is donbtfal, to 
West's 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 35. These were amall openiws 
of little interest except that Cares 2 and 3 had inscriptions) the 
one in 2 mnch worn, the one in 3 with seren linea on a broken 
atone. Do Perron next passed from the end of his third tier to a 
fonrth tier with sixteen cares. These he dirided into an eastern 
group of aeren and a western group of nine. The eastern gfroup 
seema roncdily to correspond to West's 47 to €8, and the weatem 
group to Weat'a 48 to 55. Bat the arrangement is confnsed and 
the identification donbtfal. Da Perron begins about the middle, 
perhaps near West's 56, and mentions seren going east. Care 1, 
perhaps Weat'a 66, had three rooma with aix pillars. It had a 
writing of eleren linea on a broken stone 2\ feet broad and three 
high abore the outside cistern j Care 2 (West's 57 f) waa a ruined 
care twelre feet square with two pillan j Cave 3 (West* s 68 ?) 
yiaa a little lower down eight feet square ; Care 4 (Weat's 59) waa 
like S with two inacriptions one of three linea on a atone 2^ feet 
broad abore a water cistern, the other with longer lines over the 
entrance ; Care 5 (West's 60) waa a little higher and well preaerred ; 
Care 6 (West's 62 ?) was an opening of the same size with two small 
rooms and an inscription of two linea m the front wall ; Care 7 (Weat'a 
.63 f) was a porch 16' x 4' with two pillars, a large room inaide, 
another room on the left, and at the back a pillared shrine in roina. 
Da Perron then retraced his ate^ along these seven cares till he 
passed his first care (West's 56). between this and the west end of 
the tier he mentions eight cares ; Care 8 (perhaps West's 50) was 
about the size of Care 7 and was reached by three steps. Below, at 
the entrance on the right, were two rooms. At the baick was a great 
square room and to the left of it a little room; Care 9 (West's 51 ) waa 
like 8 and had damaged figures in the porch ; Care 10 (West's 52) 
was twelve feet square and in ruins; Care II (West's 53) had a porch 
14' X 6' with two pillars, and an inner room with the same figures as 
the School Care (14 of the second tier ; West's 10). To t£e right 
were two other rooms with doors opening into the outer room. In 
the middle of the back room were two attendants but no figure. 
There were two inscriptions, aprarently modem, each of twelve 
upright lines lightly graven in Mongolian characters.^ Gave 12 
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(West's 54} had & porch with two pillars, on the right broken .Chapttr XIT. 

fignres, on the left no figareSj within a hall twelve feet square, pigces of InteiMb 

In the shrine was a seated figure with two attendants. In the wall, 

l)etweea the hall and the shrine, was an opening abont ten inches *^^ *^"'' 

in diameter, throagh which women accosed of bad conduct were (™n"^ 

made to pass and stack half way i£ they were gailty. Cava 13 * 

(West's 55) was a similar oare without figoree. It had a small 

eistem Euid a much worn inscription of nine lines abore the cistern 

on a stone 2( feet high and three broad, Cave 14 was twelve feet 

square and had one piUac 

On the top of the hill were two rock-cat cistema, 8'x6'x3'. 
Selow was ui open space with seats where the priests came for 
fresh air. These Dn Perron nnmbers 17 and 18. From the top of 
the hill Da Perron climbed down to the lowest tier joining it at 
West's 1. He follows this tier along eight cares, which, like 
West, he nnmbers 1, 2, S, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. The first seven 
correepond to West's one to seven. Dn Perron's 8 is perhaps 
West's 93. Gave 1, known as the Prison, was forty feet high 
and tweDty>foar broad, with an upper story of windows without 
any rooms and with no stair leading to them. Below were two 
wellB and at the back three dark rooms. At the entrance were 
two pillars ten feet high. Cave 2, measuring 48' x 28' x 40', had 
two rooms at the back with a stone bench running round. At the 
entrance were two strangely shaped lingamg (relic shrines). 
Cave 3 was a great cave r^ched by three steps. The central hall, 
which was vMlted, was 76' X 28' X 32'. The Jesaits had made a 
choToh of it and it was still called the Church. There were 
fourteen pillars in the length, separated from the wall by an eisle. 
At the end was a headless liaigam (a relic shrine). On the first two 
pillars were tigers, and on the others four eleplujits. On each aide 
were six pillars in this style. The portico was abont fourteen feet 
deep. At each end was the figure of a man sixteen feet high, and 
above each figure wew a belt adorned with fiowers and winged figares 
and with fluted pillars. In front were eight chief fignres four of 
mm and four of .women, two men and two women on either side. 
The entrance to Uiis cave was open with two pillars twenty-four feet 
high. On the right pillar was a reversed grindstone. On the left 
was a room whose walls were covered with figures of sitting men and 
women. This first part of the cave had a passf^ into the portico by 
windows. There were two inscriptions on the pillars, the first of 
twen^-three and the second of eleven lines ; the inscription stone 
waa four feet high and three feet broad. Cave 4 was a small room, 
in a hollow within was the lingam (relic shrine), and, on the left, 
attendants. Cave 5, higher up, was an opening four feet square with 
two figures holding fire. In front was a great cistern with two 
openings. On a broken stone, above the two mouths of the cistern, 
was an iosoription of two long lines. Gave 6, lower down, measured 
20'x 10' and had two rooms; above a dstem on the left was an 
inscription of seven hues. Cave 7 was an opening with five windows 
and three rooms measuring altogether 20 x 14. Abore the four 
months, of the cistern were traces of an inscription of two lines. 
CaveS (perhaps West's 93), a great cave called the Stable, measured 
s lOCM— 21 
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Clutptor XIV. 60' x 24'. At the Back wero aix rooms, the foarth of which was a 

PImm «f InteiMt. Bhrine with a eeated figure and atteudaats and other figures on the 

_ P Bides. Iq the central hall on the left were the dnon of four rooms, 

Ainiui Avta. ^^^^ on the right, a recess with four pillars. The centre of the cave 

had five pillars on each face. The entrance was a gallery upheld 

1760-1804. |jy Qjgiij piUare joined by walla. On the left of the gallery was a 

little room where were three seated mon anrronnded bv attendants. 

Above the cistern was a great iuMription of eighteen lines, and in 

front a second inscription of six lines in modem Sanskrit.^ - 

This ends Du Perron's account of the caves. Abont three weeks 
after Du Perron (26th December 1760), a. party of Englishmen from 
Bombay visited Kanheri. They specially notice one cave, apparently 
No. 3, which was 84 feet long by 21 wide and 50 high, ornamented 
with thirty-two pillars each twenty-seven feet high and 8i feetronnd 
the base. At the upper end of the cave was a large pillar fifty feet 
ronnd at the base. It was still worshipped by the people. The 
cave was entered by a portico 86 X 15, with at each end a figure 
twenty feet high. Koand the portico were small idols. After passing 
several ca.ve8 cut into small square rooms, they entered a veranda 
75 X 12 supported bj nine pillars. Then was a hall 63x251x9. 
Within this were ten small rooms for living in, neatly cnt and 
meaenring 11 xS. In the veranda were several English names, 
among others W. Aislabie, E. Baker (1 708), John Hanmer (1 697), and 
J. Courtney. They noticed the great number of cisterns of excellent 
Water. The writer repeats the story that the caves were the work at 
a Gentoo king who wished to secure his son against the attempts to 
gain him over to another religion. The Mar&th^, he states, made 
a yearly pilgrimage to the oaves and held them in great honour.* 

In 1781, a Dr, Hunter published a short acconnt of the Kanheri, 
Elephanta, and Jogeshvari caves. In his account of Ksnheri he 
notices only the great temple and the two statues of Buddha.* Dr. 
Hov6 the Polish traveller, who visited the caves in 1787, noticed 
oiJy the Great Cave No. 3. The relic shrine was still worshipped. 
'At the bead of the caves,' he wi-ites, 'stands a round pillar 
resembling the crown of a hat, to which the Hindus to this day 
pay their adoration,' He noticed two ciatems close to the entrance 
which were fed by a spring of water that issued ' very spontaneously' 
ont of a chasm from the upp^i' adjacent rock of the cave.* In 1804, 
Lord Yalentia wrote : ' The Kanheri caves are formed oat of a 
hig^ kooll in the middle of the range of hills which dividea 
S&lsette into two equal parts. The great cavern, like the K&rli 
oave, is oblong and has a carved roof, but is inferior to it in 
size, in elegance of design, and in beauty of execution. It baa 
the aame singular building at the upper end and the vestibnle is 
equally adorned with figures. Its peculiar ornaments are two 
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gigantic statues of Buddha oearl; twenty feet high, each filling (Suiter XI7. 

one aide of the vestibule. They are exactly alike and are in perfect pi^M (rflntarMt 

preserration, in conseqaence of their having been christened and 

painted red by the Portaguese, who left them as an appendage to ^^™^ Cavi^ 

a Christian church, for such this temple of Buddha became ander Noboe*. 

their transforming hands. The image of the presiding deity, in all t760-lS04- 

the usual attitudes, embellishes several other parts of the vestibule ; 

and one in particnlar is ornamented with the cooioal cap worn 

by the Chinese Fo. The entrance, on which there are several 

inscriptions in the unknown character, faces the west. In a large 

cave close to the chief temple are many figures, especially one of 

Vishnu fanning Buddha with a By-whisk. The innumerable caves 

which have been formed in every part of the hill are square and 

flat-roofed. They cannot but be intended for the habitatiooa of the 

attendant Br&hmans.* 

In 1825 Bishop Heber considered thd oaves in every war ISXS. 

remarkable from their number, their beautiful situation, their 
elaborate carving, and their marked connection with Buddha and 
his religion. The oaves, he writes, are scattered over two sides of 
a hi^ rocky hill, at many different elevations, and of voriooB sizes 
and forms. Most of them appear to have been places of habitation 
for monks or hermits. One very beaatiful apartment of a square 
form, its walls covered with sculpture and surrounded internally 
by a broad stone bench, is called the Darbtlr, but I should rather 
guess had been a school. Many have deep and well-carved cisterns 
attached to them, which, even in this dry seaaon, were well supplied 
with water. The largest and most remarkable of all is a Buddhiat 
temple, of groat beauty and majesty. It is entered through a fine * 
and lofty portico, having on its front, but a little to the left hand, a 
high detached octagonsJ pillar surmounted by three lions seated 
back to back. On the east side of the portico is a colossal statae of 
Boddho, with his hands raised in the attitude of benediction, and the 
■oreen which separates the vestibule from the temple is covered, 
immediately above the dodo, with a row of male and female figures, 
nearly naked, bat not iudec^it, aod carved with considerable spirit, 
which apparently represent dancers. In the centre is a large door 
•nd above it three windows contaiued in a semicircular arch. Within, 
tiie apartment is fifty feet long by twenty, on oblong square 
terminated by a semicircle, and surrounded on every side but that 
of the entrance with a colonnade of octagonid pillars. Of these the 
twelve on each side nearest the entrance are ornamented with 
carved bases and capitals, in the style asnal in Indian temples. 
The rest ore unfinished. In the centre of the semicircle, and with 
a free walk all round it, is a mass of rock left solid, but carved 
externally like a dome. On the tep of the dome is a sort of 
spreading ornament like the capital of a column. The ceiling of 
this cave is arched semiciroularly and ornamented in a very singular 
maniier with slender ribs of teakwood of the same carve with 
the roof and disposed as if they were supporting it.' The caves 
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Chapter XXT. were next described hj Mr. Yaapell in 1837,' and six yeara later 

naoM of Interett ^^- Fergnsson gave a abort accoant of tbem in bis paper on the 

Cave Temples and Monasteries of Western India.* In 1850 Dr. 

Kahhebi Cath. gtevenson translated some of the Kanberi inscriptions and brougbt 
Hotioefc ■ to light some bistorical names and facte.' In 1860 Dr. Bhin D^i 
l8S7-im. nnmbered the cavea* He was followed in 1860-61 by Mr. E. W. 

West, who published a plan of the cares and copies of the inscriptioits 
with short notes on their position and condition. Mr. West also in 
the same year gave an account of acme of the topes in galleries 38 
to 41 and of some stone pots and seals found in digging cave 13.' 
Of late the caves have been taken in band by Dr. Borgess the 
GoTemment Arch Geological Sarreyor. A abort notice has recently 
been given in Fergasson and Bargesa' Cave Temples. Bat the foil 
description of the oaves and their inscriptions ia not yet (April 
1882) published. 
Detaib. Thia completes the chief notices of the Kanheri caves. In the 

following account the cave details have been contributed by Mr. 
H. Consena, Head Assistant to the Arcbssologioal Sarveyorj and the 
substance of the inscriptions by Mr. Bhagr&nlil Indraji from 
facsimiles taken in 1881. Mr. Bh^fv^lll's study of the inscriptions 
is not yet complete so that the renderings given in the text are 
tentative and liable to revision. As noticed in the introdudaoa most 
of the caves are cat in two knolls of bare rook separated by a narrow 
stream bed. Of the 102 caves all axe easily entered, except five 
small openinga. Of the rest abont tweuty-aeven are gfood, fifty-six 
are amEtll, and fifteen are partly or entirely rained Except temples 
or chaityaa, and the peculiarly planned cave 10, which was probably 
a place of assembly, nearly all the caves bear marks of having been 
used as dwellings, and many of them have stone sleeping- benches 
running round the walla. The doorways were fitted with frames 
and doors, which were fastened by horizontal bars held in holes in 
the stone jambs. The windows were either latticed or provided 
with wooden frames and shutters. The whole monastery waa well 
supplied with water. On the hill top are several rock-ont ponds, and 
almost every cave has its cistern filled from channels cat above the 
eaves of the cave. To the east of the caves a massive stone wall, 
now ruined, ran across the stream that s^>arates the two cave-cat 
knolls and formed a small lake whose bed is now silted and fall of 
reeds. 

For a hurried visit of one day, perhapa the beat order for seeing 
the hill is, after visiting 1, 2, and 3, to paas to the left aoross the 
ravine, and, keeping up the sloping face of the knoll, see the sites 
of relic shrines or burial-mouuds and the remains of an old temple 
behind. Then come back to the ravine and pass along its north 
bank examining the liue of oaves from ninety-four to eighty-seven. 
Next struggle up the stream bed, pass through the breach in the 
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Aaxn, aad, crossing to the sonth bank of the stream^ come down ChtpUr XIV, 
along the lowest tier of cares from 21 to 10. At 10 tnm back and tUant of Interwt 
np to 77 and pass as far bs possible in front of the second tier of kaxsmsi Catib. 
caves to the qnarry on the hill top. See the viewj the dstems, Detul*. 

qauries, renuuns of the retaining wall, and the mina of a relic monnd. 
Then pass down seeing as many aa possible of the third tier of caves 
68 to 90. Pass from 90 to 36 and 37 and then along a flight of steps 
to the bnriEd gallery 38 to 40, retoming by the same way. The path 
from 41 to 1 is difficult and shonld not be attempted without a gnide. 

Climbing the footpath from the valley, the group of three temples Cava l-t. 
1, 2, and 3 attracts attention. They face west and have in front of 
them a lai^ level space covered with boshes and with some remains 
of the Btwpa or reho mound of which an account is given later on. 
Faasing a little to the south of 3, the most striking of the group, 
cave 1 shonld first be examined. It is the beginning of a large temple 
or chaitya, the only finished portions being two large pillars support- 
ing tbe front screen, whose general clumsiuess seems to show that this 
is one of the latest cavea on the hill; 2 is a long low excavation, 
irregular in plan, being origin^y more than one excavation, the 
partition walls of which have been broken down. At the south end 
are three rock-cat relic shrines or ddgobdt. On the wall behind tbe 
first relic shrine, is the curious ecalptored panel which occnrs again 
in caves 21 and 66, at the Aurangabad caves, at Elura, and at 
Ajanta. This is known as the Bnddhist litany, a prayer to the 
good lord Psdmap&ni to deliTer his worshippers from the different 
forms of battle, murder, and sudden death. In the centre a life- 
size image of the Bodhisattva Padmap^ni or Avalokiteshrar, 
stands at attention holding in his left hand a lotns sti^ and 
flowers ; on his right and left are four shelves each supporting a 
coaple of little figures. In front of each of these little groups, and 
between it and Fadmap&ni, is a human figure with wings. In tiie 
apper group to the loft, that is, on Padinap&ni's right, a kneeling 
figure appears to be praying for deliverance from a lion, which 
is in the act of springing upon him. In the next groap below, 
a kneeling woman with a child in her arms tries to avoid an old 
hag, disease or death. In the third compartment a kneeling man 
prays a winged figure to save him from one who holds a drawn 
sword over his head.' In the lowest compartment the figure 
prays to be saved from a cobra which is crawling toward it 
from an ant-hill. At the top on tbe other side the kneeling 
figure is about to be attacked by an enraeed elephant; is the 
west compartment a man in the back ground has his hand raised 
in the act of striking the kneeling figure. In the next, perhaps the 
petition against false doctrines, heresies, and schiems, an orthodox 
Ntiga is attacked by a flying Garad, the type of Yaishnavism. 
In the last, two figures pray from deliverance from shipwreck. 
The winged figure to whom each suppliant turns for help is 
probably a saint, an intercessor between him and the deified 
PadmaptLm. On either side of PadmapAni'a head are cherubim 

1 See Bepieaentktiou of LtUny *,t Aurangabad in Aieh. Survey Beport, III. 74. 
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Chapter ZIT. with garlands, and at bis feet kaeels a devotee. Other figures of 
FlaoMof Intenst. I'^o^p^ni and Baddha wluch adorn the wall on eitlier side of this 
KAMBuur panel seem to have been added by difEereht worshippers. There 

^^ *""■ are three inscriptions in this cave. In one comer of the reoess 
^^'^ behind the large relic shrine, partly on tite left and partly benea^ a 

standing fignre of Baddha saluted by nine men near his feet, ig aa 
inscription of six short and one long lines. The length of the lines 
is six inches and twelve inches. The insoription gives nine names, 
probably of the nine persons represented bowing to Baddha. The 
names are Xannoraidya, Bh&no (Sk. Bh^u), Bhaskar, Bluli«vi, 
Chelladev, Bopai (Sk. Bopyaki), Bhattabesa, Savai (Sk. SoTrati], 
and Fohci (?). The characters seem to be of the fifth oentnry. In the 
back wall, above a long bench set against the wall, is a deeply oat 
distinct inscription of two lines two feet two inches long. It is 
inscribed in letters of the time of Yflsisbthiputra (a.d. 133-162) and 
records the gift of a refectory or eatta (Sk. aaira), by N&kanak 
(inhabitant) of N^ik. A few feet to the north of the second 
inscription, and nearer to the cistern in front of the cave, is a third 
deeply cut and distinct inscription, of two lines two feet nine 
inches long. It is inscribed in letters of the time of T^sishthipatra 
(a.d. 133-162) and records the gift of water (?)^ by S&midatta 
(Sk. Svimidatta) a goldsmith of Kaly&n. 
CaveS. Close to No. 2 oomes No. 3, the cathedral or chaUya, the most 

important of the Kanheri caves. The style and plan are much the 
same aa in the greet K&rli cave, bat, owing to its softness, the rock ia 
mnch destroyed. The measnremeiits are 86^ feet long, 39 feet 10 
inches wide indnding the aisles, and 37 feet 7 inches high. In front 
is a spacions coart, entered through a gateway in a low parapet wall, 
whose ontaide has been prettily decorated with the rail pattern and 
festoons along the top. in baa-rellef, on either side of the doorway, 
stands a rather stanted gatekeeper, and attached to the walls of rock 
on each side of the court are great eight-sided columns on sqaare 
basements with broken shafts. The capital of the northern colamn 
supports three fat figures holding behind them something like a 
great bowl, and on the capital of the soathem colamn are foor 
seated liona. A great rock screen separotes this conrt from the 
veranda. This screen has three la^e square openings below, 
- separated by thick massive pillars, the central opening being the 
entrance to t^ veranda. Above it is divided by fonr pillars into 
five open spaces which admit light to the arched front window. 
These pillars snpport the enter edge of the roof of the veranda. 
In each end of toe veranda, cat in the end walls, a gigantic figure 
of Baddba twenty-five feet high stands on a raised plmth. Low oa 
the left leg of the figure in the north end of the veranda, are cut, 
in old SngUsh characters, A. Butfer, E. B., J. B., J. 8., 78, initials, 
which, as is shown by a writing in another cave, stand for Ann 
Butfer, E. Bates, Jc^n Butfer, and John Shaw, who visited the caves 

1 The word in the iaicriptLon i* Pdttiia whiofa nie«a* in Swukrit ■ vendor of 
vplritaoiiB liqnor. This ii perhaps m inttance of the dm of liqnor which did not 
differ in colour from water. (See above, p, 137). Near the inwription i« a nicbe 
where, perha[«, water or «ome oUier beverage was kept and given to Uiemonka aftw 
thej faatt finiehed their duuitf in the adjoining dining hall. 
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in 1678.' Betweea the two side and the central doorways, the front Chapter XIT. 

of the cave is adorned with life-aize statues in bas-relief of men and pionm oTniterert. 

women after tjie style of the Kdrli fignres. The men wear the same 

cnrioQB head-drees, and the women the same heavy earrings, bracelets, Kanhbri Caves. 

and anklets. Above these are rows of seated Bnddhas, and above Dotai!*. 

the Baddhas again is the great archod window, through which light ^<*** '■ 

passes into the cave. Beneath this arch the central doorway opens 

into the nave of this great Buddhist cathedral. ' The roof ia high and 

vaulted, and at the tar end is a semicircnlar apse, in the centre of 

which stands the object of adoration a relic shrine. Separated from 

this central space by two rows of pillars are two aialea These are 

continned ronnd behind the relic shrine where they meet forming 

an unbroken ron of pillars. It is from the plain entablatare above 

these pillars that the vaulted roof springs, the ceilings of the aisles 

being flat and very little higher than the capitals of the pillars. Of 

tiieee pillars only eleven on the north side and six on the sonth side 

have been finished, the others are plain oot^onal colnmns from top 

to bottom. The finished pillara have water-pot bases and capitals. 

The base resta on a pyramidal pile of fonr or five flat tiles or plates 

and the capitals support a similar pile of plates in inverted order. 

Over each of these pillars is a gronp of figures. In two cases the 

figures worship a relic shrine which is placed between them, on 

another a tree is worshipped, and on the rest are men riding elephiuits 

and horses. Some of tne pillars have traces of plaster with painted 

figures of Bnddha. The relic shrine is plain and has lost its nmbrella 

which was supported by a pillar of which the base may still be traced. 

Round the dmm or cylindrical base aro square holes at equal intervals 

apparently for Ughts. The roof of the nave has had arched wooden 

rilMi similar to those at K&rli, their positions being marked by dark 

bands on the rook. A few fragments of the old woodwork remain 

here and there generally in the form of stnmps and beam ends 

standing oat from sockets. Under the great arched window and 

over the central doorway is a wide gallery supposed to have been 

need by mosicians. There are now no means of getting to it except 

by a ladder. There are nine inscriptions in and about this cave. In 

the right gate-post is a deeply cat and distinct but rath^ defaced 

inscription of 22 ( lines. The right side is imperfect as that part of 

the gate-post was boilt of squared stones which have been removed. 

The origmal length of the lines was three feet eight inches, whidi by 

the removal of the stones has been reduced to two feet in the npper part 

and three feet one inch in the middle. This ia a valuable inscrip^on, 

but much of importance has been lost in the upper lines. Ab it now 

stands, all that can be gathered from it, is that the cave was made 

in the time of king Yainashri Sh^takarni Qotamipntra [a.d. 1 77-196), 

■ TheM letton ponied Dr. Krd, vho, in 1830, wnoto, " On one of the legi of the left 
hand atetoa we met with a eroM (the old fMhioued letUo* J written u &q Twtth a 
■troke aoroea the centra] and maoi^tion, in Boman letteiB, wMdh misht be taken 
to be not more ancient than tite timet of the Porta^eaa, wen it not for Uie Ethinde 
or Aiatne term Aint, meaning thy father ; and which aoo(»i^nied l^ the date 7B, 
irith a raeemblanoe o( the croaa and the letten Ita £at BadMO, Bmiha Saifa nutj 
indicate it* oonneotion with primitive Cluiitianity ; whoae dootnnea introdnoed into 
India are mtppoMd bf Wiuord to have pren rite to the en of Shtitvihati lAiok 
date* 78 Team after Chntt." 
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Clutpter XIY. by two merclisnt brotliers G^sen uid GftjvirfromDat&Diti{T)(Sk. 

FImm of Interest B^ttAmitri) in Upper India, and tliat the temple vfoa dedicated to 

g^ „ the Bhadrdyani school of Baddhism.* The inscription mentions the 



Detul*. 
CaveS. 



of sereral Baddhist monks, K^lvarjit, the reverend Thera 
(Sk, 8thaviTa)f Achal, the reverend {Bkadanta) Gtahala, Vijajmitra, 

Bo , T)harmEK)&l, and Aparennka, the son of a Buddhist devotee 

and merchant. The inscription closes with the words ' Finished Inr 
Badhikaj the manager' and the pupil of the old Bnddha monk Seul. 
The cave was carved by the great mason Yidhika with Shailv&tak> 
Endichak, and Mah^katak.' Cat into the left gate-post is another 
inscription of eleven lines, originally three feet four inches long. 
It is deeply cot, and the rock being smoother and gf a lighter 
coloor it is more distinct than the last. The left side is imperfect 
in the upper lines owing to the outer an^le of the gate-post having 
been broken off. The inscription, which is in characters of the 
second century, records gifts. The name of the giver is lost. It 
mentions gifts made in several places, in the Amb&lika monastery 
in Kalyiln, something given in the district (Sk, akdr) of Sop^ra (Sk. 
Shurpfiraka), a monastery, viAor, in (Pa)ithan (Sk. Pratisnthdn), a 
Chaitya temple and thirteen cells in the cave of (Pra)tignpta, the 
grant of an endowment to support the B&jtad&g reservoir on the 
way to Paithan, Asana and Chnlkappikuti (?), a cistern and some 
other things. The third inscription is under a standing figure of 
Bnddhsj on the inside of the outer wall of the veranda, between 
the left gate-post and the left colossal figure of Buddha. It is of 
three lines each two feet eleven inches long. The letters belong to 
about the fifth century. It refers to the carving of the image ot 
Buddha below which it is set, and states that the image was made 
by the Shdkkra friar Buddbac^hosha, residing in Mah&gandhkuti a 
disciple of Dharmaratea and teacher of the three great Buddhist 
books, tripitaktu. There is a fourth inscription of one line, tinea 
feet one inch long, under a sitting Bnddha sculptured on the back 
wall of the veranda, above the dancing figures on the right side of 
the doorway. It is cut in letters of about the fifth century, uid is 
tolerably distinct but high up. It records, 'The meritorious gift 
of the Shilkya mendicant Dharmagupta.' The fifth inscription, of 
one line ten inches long, is cut into the square shf^ of a small 
bas-relief relic shrine on the right wall outside the veranda. It 
is deeply cut in charaoters of about the fifth century, and, as it 
stands, is complete. It gives the well known Buddhist formula.* 

* The Bhadnkyani lohool pom in tbe third ceutnrjr after Oftatanu from the sect of 
Vktsipatn, ta ohhoot fnxn the SimitivRdiii*, « iDbdiviaitHi of iJia SUuvir* MhooL 
They saam to have beliered io a flnt oHue, aod that the tool or I ia immortaL Sea 
Tuadliefa Boaddiantfl, 178,230,293, 253, 26». Be>l in lod. Ant. IX. 30a Theohiid 
Niaik cave (No. S6) ia alao dedicatad to the Bhadn^aoi aohool, whioh aeema to have 
been in high favour with the n^en of WeitOTn mdia during the t«ooad and third 
oentnriaa uter Chriit. 

■ The word in the original ia Upaiakhita whioh mi^ mean the Duuuger m given in 
the text or it may be a name. 

' * The Bnddhiit tormola i«, " Te dMarma AeAi pnbhava httun Uthdn UiihAgato, 
kyaoadat tahdneha yo nirod^a evam eddi MalidAramana," that ii : The objeot of 
thcM (the Adi Baddhu) who for Qie sake of religion came into the world befora him 

(that ia, before Gantanu), the Tatbigata (that iahe who camea* the^ ~ '~ 

Oantama) hat eipLuned ; what they foroade the great Shnmana (th 
tell* at followi : See above, p. 103. 
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The sixth inscription, of nine lines esch ten inches long, is cnt Chapter XIT. 

into a jnlaater on the right side of a standing Baddha which is FIaom of intenft 

Bcnlptnred on the western wall inside the small ohambet to the left 

of the entrance. It is faintly cnt in letters of abont the fifth or ^^ *^''' 

sixth oentor; and records that the image was the gift of Aoh&rTa DetaO*. 

Bnddharaltshita. A seventh inscription, of three lines, was fonnd on ' *'''•• * 

tiie face of a sqnared stone, 19^ inches long by lOJ broad, that lay 

on the ontside terrace under the trees in m>nt of this care. The 

letters are of the fifth or sixth century, and the ioBoription is about 

the building of a house or ghar (Sk. griha) . The name of the person 

who boilt the house is doubtful. An eighth inscription, of two lines, 

was fonnd on the face of a smaller stone in front of the cave. It 

is probably part of the same inaoription and seems to contain a 

portion of the lower two lines. The letters are of the sixth oentory. 

On the right of the inner doorway an inscription of foor lines is 

painted in white upon one face of the octagonal column. It is 

very bant in places, but the date is tairW clear, especially in the 

afternoon sun. The date may be either " Samvat 921 or 927 Aahvin 

Shuddha 1 " A similar inscription occurs on the 

next face of the column, and two others on two faoes of the 
oolomn on the opposite side of the doorway. These are fainter and 
lees lM;ible. 

In t£e open space in front of cave 3 were once two or three large Sb^tu. . 

relic moonds, of which the largest was built of stone and brick 
and waa from twelve to si^ieen feet high. Dr. Bird gives 
the following account of the opening of this relio mound in 
1 839 : " After digging to the level of the ground and clearing 
the materials, the workuien came to a cdrcnlor stone, hollow in the 
ceutre, and covered at the top by a piece of gypsum. This 
contained two small copper nms, in one of which were some ashes 
mixed with a ruby, a pearl, email pieces of gold, and a small gold 
box oontaimng a piece of cloth; in the other were a silver box 
and some ashes. Two copper platea accompanied the uma 
containing legible inscriptions in the cave character, of which the 
following is believed to be the translation : Salutation to the 
Omniscient (Baddha )1 In the year 245 of the increasing role of Uie 
Trikntakas, iu the great monastery of Krishnagiri, Buddharuohi, 
an inhabitent of Kanakf (fE^abhoka or Eatoka) a village in the 
Stndhu ooontry, the son of the glorious Buddhashri and 
Pushyavarman, intent on religious duties, of the religion of 
ShAkyaranni (who was) strong in the possession of the ten powers, 
revered, possessed of perfect knowledge, an Arya^na of hia 
(that is ShUkyamuni's) ShrtLvaks, erected this relio shrme, chaiti/a, 
o£ dressed stone and brick to last while the moon sun and ocean 
endnre, to the great Shrdvak of the Paramamuni (Buddha), the 
noble Shdradvatiputra. Therefore let the Devas, Y^shae, Siddhas, 
YidyfLdhoras, Qanas, and M&nibhadra, Pnmabhadra, Panchikd, Arya 
Vajrapdni, Vankanaka(T] and others be propitious. Moreover^ aa 
loE^ as the milky ocean, the waters of the whirlpools of which are 
whirled round by the sea monsters which are driven abont by ite 
thousand waves, is an ocean of milk, aa long as tiie nigged 
Ueru is piled with great rocks, and as long as the clear rivers now 
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Chaptsr ZIV. into the ocean ; bo long may this endnriDg and auapicions fame 

PlacM (rfZnterMt. ^^'^'^^ itself to the excellent Boa of him named PiiBhya(T&rman].'* 

Only the fainteat traces of this relic Tuonnd remain. 

i_^^ ' Stnpas were originally caima or mounds raised either over the 

oj,-,^^ dead or in memory of some famona act.' The practice of raising 

' ^^^ . theae memoriala aeems to date from before the time of OantMna!* 

The previons Baddhas are said to have atnpaa raised over their 

bones/ and there is a tradition that Qantama rn^ed his followers 

to reverence monnmenta and to baild them m hia honoar.* 

The earliest atnpas, of which there is certain knowledge, were 



those built by Ashok (b.c. 250), partly over Gantama'a i*elics, 
partly to mark places which his Ufe had made sacred. Parh&pa 
the only one of theae moDnmente of which traces remain is the 



Bharhnt stapa in Central India. Though the bnilding is now 
rain, there ia evidence to show that it was a hemisphere on a 
(nrlindrical base with small holea for lighta ; that, on the top of 
the dome, was a sqnare platform, fenced with a railing and 
supporting a crowning nmbrella decorated with streamers and 
garlands ; that large flowers sprang from the top as well aa from 
the base of the square summit ; and that a cylmdrical ornament 
hong ronnd the oemispbere.' As time passed, the form of the 
relic mound changed from a hemisphere {b.o. 500 T), through a dome 
raised a few feet above the basement (b.c. 200), to a dome on a 
plinth equal to its own height (a.b. 50), and from that to a tall ronnd 
tower sDrmonnted by a dome.^ The reho mound of S&rn&th ueai 
Benares, which was built in the seventh century after Christ, has a 
plinth equal in height to the diameter of the hemisphere.^ Besides 
in memoiy of Gautama or over one of hia relics, towers were built 
io honour of his diaciples, S&riputra, Mogalan, Ananda Gantama's 
nephew and successor whose ahrine was specially worshipped by 
nuns, and R^nla Gautama's son, whose shrine was the novice's 
favourite object of worship. Towers were also raised in hooonr of the 
three baskets of the law tripitakas, the vinaya or relinoas discipline 
for the monks, the nitras or diacourses for the laity, and the 
ahhidharma or metaphysical creed.' Finally towers were rused 
either over distinguished members of the monastery who had risen 



' Arclueological Snrvay, X. 59, ' CDnninghtm 

• Before the tune of Gaotama the Eindos gave up their onitom o 

praotJaed buniiiix, a tomb beins railed over the aahea. Buddha Oaya, 119. 

' Kaohyapa, Oaatama'* predecewor (perhaps ac. 1000), ia aaid to have beeabaried 
near Benares, where aa late aa a.d. 400 he had a ttapa. BiijK Davida, 181. 

* BhiUa Topea. 12. • Bharbnt Stupa, 6; BhiUa Topee, 10-U. 
' Bbilaa Topea, 177, 178, pUte III. 

■ Bhilaa Topes, 166. CaQningham deM^bes thnSinchi tope, which ha place* at 
B.C. 650 (Bhilaa Topea, 177) and Ferguaaon at B.C. 2S0 (Tree and Serpent Woiahip, 
90), aaaaoliddomeof briok andstooe, 106 feet in diameter, apriDgiiigfromapliiithll 
teet high with a projection 5| feet broad used as a terrace. The top of the dome waa 
flattened into a terrace aurroanded by a stone ruling in the Bnddhtat p«tteni. From 
Uia flat centre of the dome rose a eafonnade of pillan and within the pillara was a 
■qnare altar or pedeatal, from the centre of which roae a cnpole or umbrella pinnada. 
n« total height to thetop of the cnpola waa over 100 feat (Kiilaa Topes, l8.'S.18G). 
The tope waa snrronnded by a colonnade and by a richly omMaented rail, (Soa Kiilaa 
Tom, 190, plate VII. ; and Fersnaaon'i Tree MidSerpent Woiahip, 90]. 
.'Beal,S7;RhysDaTids,18-2l. 
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to the rank of saiatsj^ or over the ashes of the ordinary monks.* Chapter iiv. 

The following details of the bnildiiig of the great tope in CejloRj pjaoei (rflnteTeBt 
about B.C. loO, probably giro some idea of the HerrioeB that aocom- 
penied the building of the larger Eanheri topes.' A foundation "rutLi *^'™ 

was first laid of round stones, which were trodden in by elephants ; 
then came courses of fine clay, brick, cement, iron-platea, incense, mupai. 

steatite, stone, brass, and silyer. To lay the foundation stone on 
a fnll-moon night, the king with his ministers, thousauds of troops, 
dancing and music marched to the site of ibe new tower. After 
making h&udsome presents the king stepped into the holy place and 
toftoed a circle with a pair of gold-tipped silver compasses. In the 
centre of the circle he placed gold and silver vases, cloth, and 
fragrant cement, and, in a relic chamber made of six slabs of stone, 
laid golden im^es of Buddha and a golden relic casket brought to 
the spot with a special procession. The casket was then placed 
in the relic chamber and offerings heaped round. The shape of the 
tope was a hemisphere, crowned by a square pinnacle-enclosed 

erepet wall and supporting in the centre a double canopy.* The 
tter class of relic mounds contained seven substanoeB, gold, silver, 
lapislazuli, crystal, carnelian. amber or coral, and a ruby.' 

Cave 4 is a small circular chamber to ^e left of Gave 3 containing Caixt i-s. 

a relic shrine. It has an Inscription of three lines and two letters, 
out into one side of the square tee of the relic shrine. It is out 
in letters of about the fifth or sixth centnry, and states that the 
relic shrine was made to hold the relics of the reverend old 
Buddhist monk Dharmap&l by ShivptUitanika, wife of the goldsmith 
Dhamanaka. Turning north, up a broad flight of steps, is Cave 
5, a plain two-mouthed water cistern with a long inscription out 
over it. The original length of line was probably nine feet tea 
inches of which one foot ten inches on the left have entirely peeled 
off. ThoDgh deeply cnt the inscription is much defaced, whic^ is 
specify to be regretted as it is one of the oldest and most important 
in the series. It is inscribed in rather corrupt Sanskrit, the letters 
being of the age of V^shthipntra (a.d. 183-162). It records the 
gift of a water-pot by the minister Shatoraka.' Though nothing 
distinot can be made out of the rest of the inscription, it appears 



* Th* varvaataxm obeerred on the deftth of a Baint are thaa deaeribed by Fkh Bias. 
In tlw HJi^Tihtia monarterv in C'^Ion a famous monk, perfeot in the procepta, had 
thaartditofbstoaaBaiDtorJtaAat. When hedied the kingcame, and, oaltingthemonka 
t^atheT.aBkedif their dying brother hadattainedreaoon. They answered he ii a AoAol. 
Tmd the king, oonndting the hoi; books, ordered that the foneral ehonld be performed 
according to -Uieniles laid down tor the funerals of ^oAote. Acoordinftly nearly a mile 



according to -Uie mles laid down for the funerals of Rahati. Acoordinftly nearly a 
to the eaat of the monastery they raised a pyre of wood, thirty-fonr feet square auu 
thirty-fonr feet high, tbe top of- sandal, aJoe, and all kinds of scented wood, 
Stapa w«n bid np Vba four aidea and the pvre was bonnd with clean white cloth. 
Then tlMd«*d body waabcon^t in a fonenl car followed bf crowds <rf people. Th» 
king offisnd flower* and inoenae, theheane was idacedonUie pyre, oil of dnnaroon 
wai poored orar it, and the whole aet alight Wben all was over they aearDlied for 
md gathered the bones to make a tower over them. Beal. ISO. 

' Oa the Kiojpnr hill there are fonr tier* of topee, the lowest to the membera of 
Um mrauatery, the next to Pntyek Buddbaa (Beal, 47], the next to Bodhiiattvas, 
■ndtbehirii^toBaddha*. Bhilsa Topes, 13-14. 

■ Bhilaa Topes, 109- 17S. * BhiJaaTopsa I69>1T6, ■ Beal, 41. 

* It iaonrioni that the word in the original uMf^'on a pot. A good many inacrip^ 
tioM at KMiheri reoord gifu of dstuu <a water, bttt U^ran ii iamA only hue. 
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Oiftptsr ZIT. from the fragments that Uiis Sliatorska was the minister of the 
riawit QfTtitarMt qiieen of ViBishthipntra. The qneen is mentioned as belonging 
to the K&rdamaka dynasty and it farther appears that she was 
Kakhsbi Catks. connected with the Kshatrapaa, the word Makakehatrapa»j/a being 
DeUib. distinct. Bhe was perhaps a grand-daaghter on the m&temal side 

of a Uahikshatrap. 
Cava 6-9. Entering the ravine or waterconrscj between the two knolla, and 

continuing on from Cave 5, come caves 6 and 7, both mnch mined 
and of little oonseqnence. Above the two months of the cistOTD, at 
the left end of Cave 7, two deep distinct inscriptions, one of three 
and the other of four lines, are cat into the rock side by side uad 
abont six inches apart. The length of line in the first is two feet 
four inches and in the second two feet nine inches. Both inscriptioiis 
refer to the cisterns. One records that one cistern is the gift of 
8amika, a merchant of Sop^ra; the other that the other cistern is 
the gift of a goldsmith Sulasdatta of Chemnla, bhe son of Bohini 
Mitra. The letters are of the time of Viaishthipatra {a.d. I3S-162) 
or perhaps a little earlier. After passing two great rocks in the 
stream bed and np some notches in the rock, is number 8, a water 
cistern, and beyond it Cave 9, a large plain room with four thick 
square columns in front. It is Dnfinisbed and forms the lower stoiy 
of Cave 10 above. 
Com 10. Following the ravine, a long Sight of steps leads to Cave 10 

generally called the Darbir Cave, the next lai^est cave to 3. Its 
arrangement differs greatly from that of most other oaves. The 
frontage is a long veranda 72' 6' by 8' 4" supported ontwardly 
upon eight octagonal columns. A little chapel at the eastern end 
has some figures of Buddha and attendants. Three doorways and 
two windows communicate with the inner ball which is a long 
rectangular room, the same length as the veranda. Round the two 
oides and back of this inner hall runs an aisle separated from the 
room by pillars. In a shrine, that stands out from the middle of 
the back wall across the full depth of the aisle, is a large tieaiied 
figure of Buddha, and in the back walls of the aisles are two small 
cells. The most cnrioua feature in the oave are two long low Boata 
or benches running down the whole length of the centre. They 
seem to show that, like the Mahdrvida at Elora, the cave was used as 
a place of assembly or as a school.' In this cave are two inscriptions 

> Thia cBTe is especially interettiog m its plan more nearly retemUta that of tka 
hall erected l^ king Ajitaahatru (B.C. &43!) to accommodate the fint oonvooation at 
R&juriba (Btogir in BebAr) than that oFanj other known cave. It ii not a manaatMj 
or vindr in the ordinar; sense of that term, bat a illiar-nulidia or place of aasemblr, 
AccordingtothsMah&vanso(TnrDOQr, 12), " Having in all respects perteoted this hul, 
b> had invaluable carpets spread there, corresponding to the nnmber ot pri«sU (600), ia 
order that being seated on the north side the south might be faced ; the iuestinuLUa 
pTe.eminent throne of the high priest was placed there. In the oenba of the hall 
lacing the east, the exalted preaching pulpit, tit for the deity himself was enctad." 
So in this cave the projecting shrine occupies precisely the position of the throne of 
the president in the above description. It is occupied, m the prMent case, bj a 
figure of Buddha on a lion seat, with Padmap&m and another attendant Id the 
^ lower port of the hall where there are no cells is a plain space, odmiiably ani^d tar 

the polpit of the priest who read ^na Ui the assemUy. Other caves of this sort on 
the Nigirjuni at Barbor, Bhim'e Rath at Mabftvallipar, the Mahirvida at Elmn, «Bd 
probably cave 20 at AjoDta, Fergusson and Burgess Cave Temples, 3S3, 
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one much older than the other. On the left wall, ontaide the CSiapter XI7. 

veranda and above a recees over the cistern, is a minnte ioscription P)mm of Xstemt. 

of sixteen lines, six feet fonr inches lon^, with part of another line Kam^cxna. 

and two half tinea- Where not defaced it is tolerably distinct, and neiuU. 

seems to be written in letters of aboot tJhe fifth centoiy. The cast 10 

language is pare Sanskrit and the whole inscripti<Hi is in verse. It 

records the excavation of the cave by a merchant whoie name ia 

gone. In the foorth line he is described as famons among the 

millionaires of the great city of Chemols, as one whose widespread 

fame had bathed in the three seas. In the fonrteenth line is 

mentioned the grant, to the Eauheri friam, of a village called 

SluUtapadra' at the foot of ihe hill. In the last part of the 

inscription some account ia given of a preceptor, dchdrya, named 

EmnAr. The other inscription is on the architrave over the, veranda 

colonnade. It oonsists of three upper lines eleven feet long, three 

low^ lines eleven feet seven inches long, and two additional tines five 

feet six inches long, to the left of the three lower linee and on the 

same leveL It ia faintly cut but distinct, and the letters ^>parently 

belong to about the ninth century. The inscription records an 

endowmientj akskaya nivi, of 100 drammas by a great Buddha 

devotee from Gand (Bengal) or Upper India, on the second day of 

the dark half of M&rgsbirBh (Decemoer- January) in the Piajfipati 

year, after seven hundred and seventy-five yeara, in fignrea Sameat 

775, of the Shak king had passed, during toe victorious and happy 

reign of Amoghvarshdev, the great sovereign, the great king oE 

kings, the noble lord, meditating on the teat of the great sovereign, 

the chief of kings, the majestic lord, the illostrions Jagattnug; aai 

daring the Soarishing and victorious reign of Kapardi, king of the 

Konkan, who by Amoghvarsh's favour has gained the five great 

titles, a jewel among the chiefs of districte, meditating on the feet 

of Fnla»iakti, the gem of the great chiefs of districts ' Ob 

tJie wall, cat in thick plaster, to ^e right of the middle door, are some 
records of Engtish visitors with the dates 1697, 1 706, 17 10, and 1735. 

On the opposite aide of the ravine, Cave 70 has a long inscription 
of about the same date as that ovtr the pillars in Cave 9 and very 
tikely from the same hand. 

The next cave on the original side is Cave II, which ia farther Com II. 

np the ravine and is hard to get at, as the path climbs the rook for 
some distance, mns across for abont twenty yards, and again fiiHs to 
the original level. It ooi^sts of a veranda supported outwardly 
on two small pillan, an inner room aboat fourteen feet square, and 
a chapel with a large retio shrine in the centre. Opposite Cave 11, 
on the other side of the ravine, is Cave 79. "Next to Cave II on 
the original side is Cave 12, a plain small room with a veranda and 
a water cistern on one side. On the left wall, outside the veranda 
and over a large recess, is an inscription of about ten tinea, five feet 
six inches in length. The letters, which are of the time of 
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C]iaptw ZIV. VdsiBhthipatn (a.d. 133-162), lure deeply cut, and, where theyluve 
FIirCM of Interart. °^^ peeled off, are diBtinct. They record tlie gifts of a care, a 
— p oiatem, a seat and a sleeping bencn by an inhabitant of Kalyto, 

""^fcji ''^^ (name gone), a roerchaat, son of SluTnutra. There is a further gift 
of clothes and kdrshdpanas and one pratiha a month to the fnara 
Cbbm t'i3. ^jyj lived in the cave in the rainy season.^ Over against this is 
cave 80. Cave 13 is a gronp of three or four broken caves with 
some mined relic moands. In this cave some interesting diBCOveries 
were made by Mr. West in 1653. In the centre of the floor, which 
wsa covered with earth, were fonnd the foandationa of foar small 
relic shrines of nnbomt bricks. In one of these fonndations, which 
seemed to have been nndistarbed since the deBtmctioh of the shrine, 
fragments of clay seals were found representing a sitting Buddha 
sorronnded by ornaments. Further search showed many similar 
impressiona in dried clay, also several impressions of round seals of 
various sizes bearing inscriptions. Some larger fragments of dried 
clay which had been moulded into peculiar forms, were discovered to 
have been the receptacles in wMoh the inscription seals had been 
. imbedded. The larger fragments of dried clay were found to be 
portions of six vanetieg of seal receptacles. The impressions c^ 
mscription aeals were laid ^e to face in pairs, and one pair was 
imbedded in each receptacle. They were smiJl round pieces of dried 
clay with a flat face bearing an inscription in relief, evidently the 
impression of a clay with a flat seal, and a rounded back, which bore 
the impression of tiie skin markings of a hnman palm, i^owing that 
the clay was laid upon one hand while the seal was impressed with 
the other.' 

An examination of the most diatinot of the seal impressions showed 
some words of the Buddhist fonnnla, and this led to the deciphering 
of the whole inscription. On many of the other seals, the inscriptions, 
though di2erently divided into lines, were precisely alike, and 
represented in letters of about the tenth century, the well known 
Buddhist formula. One seal had an inscription in sixteen lines, the 
last three of which were fonnd to be the Buddhist formula. All 
the impressions representing a sitting Buddha seemed to have been 
made with the same seal aa the same defects occurred in all. The 
figure was represented cross-legged under a canopy, surrounded by 
ornaments and with three lines of inscription beneath it. Portions 
of seventy distinct impressions of this seal were fonnd in Cave 13 
of which two were brolcen, fifty-five were pieces containing the whole 
sitting figure, the rest were in smaller fragments. The flat faces of 

' Kdrihdpancu md Pratitat are coina, "Hm hdrAdpaaa vm of diffanut vklaoa ; if 
of gold it veighed aiiteen nuMdi ; if of ailver it was eqnal in ralae to rixtoen panat 
of cowries or 1280 cowriea ; if of copper it weigh«d %Oratttka», or the lune aa of gold, 
about 176 graina, Aooording to aome the oiqiper kdrriuipaiia i* tfaa same aa a puna 
of oQwriaa, that ia 60 cowriea. The sroKta appean to be equal in valne to th« tUrer 
hdrAipa/aa, that ia Hixt«en ^nat at cowriee . 

* Mr. Weat found siitj-eight seal impreedoni of Tiriong ntaa, being the imprMdona 
•f twMity-twodiffereDt aeala. The number of impreaaion* of each aaal w^n. No. 1 
•even impreiMMia, No. 2 two, No. 3 ten. No. 4 three. No. B fire. No. 6 fire. No. T 
tiitee. No. B thtm. No. 9 (me, No. 10 one, No. 11 six. No. 12 fonr. No. 13 two. No. 14 
two. No. 16 three. No. 10 tbre^ No. IT one. No. 18 one, No. 10 one. Ho, 30 one, and 
No. 21 one. Th«ra wa* tme not fignred and two were illegible. 
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the impressioTLB were painted red, while the round backs bore diatinct Chapter ZIT. 
impresHions of the skm markinge of a homan hand, showing that the p1m«b oTZntereit. 
aeal was impressed in the same manner as the inscnption seals.' 

There were a variety of fragments of monlded clay foand with the 
seal impressions. It was doabtfd what they represeiited, but several 
of them, fitted npon others, formed mushroom-shaped ornaments 
■ which would fit on to the broken tops of the receptacles. One was 
a fragment of a larger nmbrella-shaped canopy ; another appeared 
to be one-half of a mould for casting coins, bearing the impression 
of a coin which might possibly be a very mde representation of a 
man on horseback. A brass or copper earring was fonnd imbedded 
in a small ball of ashes. 

Two stone pots were fonnd bnried in the earth between two topes. 
They were of laterite or some similar stone, and had covers fittmg 
a snoken ledge on the top of the pots. Each of them held abont a 
table spoonful of aehes, one pot had three copper coins and the other 
two copper coins. Of the coins, the first three appeared to hare 
been little worn and were covered on both sides with well cut Arabic 
letters which differed in each coin, though jail three bore the date 
H. 84i coinciding with A.D. 1410-11. The latter two were much worn 
and the inoriptions were di£Bcu1t to read and contained no date.* 
On the other side of the waterconrsa are caves 81 and 82. 

Still following the ravine and crossing an npward flight of steps 
is Cave 14, a well finished cave but infested with bats and bad smells. 
The shrine ofi the back of the hall has a little antechamber with 
two~«lender pillars in front. The roof has remains of plaster. 
Opposite Cave 14 is Cave 83. Over the cistem corner of Cave 11 a 
rough path leads to Cave 15, an unfinished cave that seems to hare 
contained a built relic mound. On a tablet, cut on a detached rock 
between Caves 14 and 15, is an inscription of fourhnes one foot four 
inches long. It is deeply cut and complete but not very distinct. 
The letters, which are of the time of Vdsishthiputra (a.d. 183-162), 
record the dedication of a pathway by one Enmfir Naad (or son of 
Nanda ?) of Xalyin. Opposite to this, on the other side of the 
ravine, is Cave 84. 

Care 16 is a small cell cat in the rock with a relic shrine. 
There are traces in it of red plaster. Cave 17 is open in front w'ith 
a group of cells walled off m one end, and a low bench running 
round two of its sides. Across the ravine are Caves 85 and 88. 
Cave 18 is a water cistern and Cave 19 a small cell. On the left 
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a lao ftre fignred in Moor's 
it in (he muBCom of the East India Comfiftnv. Th« 
un.uu.fi — «. u» ML u.«n> «w J* Well poiutod oot by Dr. RAjendraUl Mitn (Buddhft 
Okya, 131), tittle civ votive t«lic ihrinefl were kept in store bv the pricit* to b« 
^Ten to [nlgrinu and ttie ralne of the memoriftl wu increased Dj> beftring the m*I 
unpraaaioD ot an image of Oantamft oe^rf the Bnddhiit creed. The dedication of nlio 
tbnnsi in Mored plaoea waa held to be most meiitorious. Those who oonld not afford 
to make jmbJ relio shrine* offered small modeli of stone or of clay. At SAmith, 
Sincbi, and Uathnra thooMods ot clay models, not more than three inehea high 
have been fonnd. At Bnddha Oaya the models were almost all of stone. Some of 
the day models were stamped with the Baddhist seal and others with the image of 
Bnddha. A cheaper form of offering was aamftll tile stamped with a reUc shiineanil 
the Baddhiat creed. > Mr. Weit in Jonr. B. B, B. A, S. VL 157-100. 
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Chaptor XIV. wtdl of the porch of Care 19 is a faintly cat and rather indiatinct 

FtaoHofZntorwt. inscription n't 2| lines three feet long. It is cat ia letters of the 

_ „ time of V^Hhthipatra (a.d. 1S3- 162) and records the gift of a cave 

^^ **"■ by a reolose (name gone, perhaps Asad), brother of the reverend Vir, 

^^ who also gave an endowment from which to supply a garment to 

CwM tO-tl. jjig jnonit living in the cava Gave 20 is a broken cavern with some 
low benche& Cave 2 1 is rather a good cave with a cistern on the 
right and a projecting porch aapported oatwardly by two pillars 
with cnshion capitals. Beyond the porch ia the veranda, the hiJl 
twenty-tix feet ten inches long by twenty-two feetfonr inches wide> 
and tiie ahrine with a seated figure of a teaching Bnddha. There 
are Padmapfinis on each side and Buddhas in the side niches with 
aoffols aboQt. The most carious feature in this cave is a figure of 
P»dmap<lni, on the right of a seated Baddha^ in a niche to the west 
of the porch with eleven heads. Besides his proper head he has ten 
BOuJIer heads arranged in three rows above, four in the central row 
and three on each side of it. There ia also a litany group, like that 
in Cave 2, but much damaged. On some plaster to the right of the 
shrine door are the painted ontlines of several Buddhas. 
Dam. At this point the ravine widens into a large basin and has, across 

its month, the remains of the massive stone dam of which mention 
has already been made. On a detached rock, between Caves 21 
and 22, is an inscription about the making of the dam. It is deeply 
cut and distinct, but moat of the first line and part of the second 
have peeled off. The letters are of the time of YfLsishthipatra 
(a,d. 133-162) and record the gift of a reservoir by a merchant 
named Pnnaka. 

Cave* tt'ts. Contiuaiog in the same direction is 22, a small cave, neatly out, 

with a veranda and a cell famished with a sleeping bench. Cave 
23 is a long straggling excavation much hke 13 •mm some benches 
along the back wall ; Cave 24 is a small cell ; 25 is the beginning of 
a cave and 26 another small cave; 27 which comes next was meant 
to be laige, but never went mnch beyond a beginning. In front are 
two half-cut pillars with cushion capitals. Some little distance lower 
is 28 which is of no importance. From this, as 29 is back towards 
3, it ia best to return by the other aide of the ravine taking the 

Ctmta7.78. caves £n>m 87 to 78. Cave 87 is a httle room and veranda with a 
water cistem ; 86 is similar in plan but ratJier larger ; 88 is the 
b^naing of a cave np above between 85 and 86 ; 85 is a small 
room mnch mined ; 84, which has a cistern, is like 85, and haa a fignre 
of Buddha in a niche in the back wall and one of the more modem 
inscriptions ; 83 is a long straggling cave with a row of six cells 
in the back wall and the remains of one or more bailt relic moonda. 
62 is a small broken cave; 81 is a neat little cave with a long 
inscription and a doorway and little lattice window on either side. 
The veranda is open and pillarless. 80 originally included three 
rooms, which are now broken into one another and much destroyed ; 
79, a plain little room with a veranda and two pillars, is apparently 
nnfinished. In the back wall is a long rectangular niche with a number 
of small seated Buddhas. In the inner dark chamber of cave 78, 
on the front of a pedestal or altar before a sitting fignre, is an 
inscription of fonr letters. The aorface of the stone u much honey- 
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combed and the first two letters are illegible. The letters are of Qaptw XITi 

the time of Gotamiputra II. (a.d. 177-196), or a little later, and piaoM of Intemt 

the laagnage maybe Sanskrit. On the architrave, over the veranda 

oolonnade> is another inscription in Sanskrit of two sets of 6ve lines, 

each line seven feet long. Each line is over the space between two 

pillars and the short line below is on the capital of a colnmo. The 

first par^ vrhioh is inscribed in letters of the ninth centpry, records 

the gifts, by the reverend Nainbhikshu, of an endowment of lOQ 

drammaa to the friars living in the Urge monastery of Krishnagiri 

daring the reign of Kapardi (II.), king of the Konkan, the hnmble. 

servant of Amoghvarsh, SKak 799 (a.d. 877). Near the above bat 

separated by a line to avoid confnsion is another inscription which 

seems to mean : Daring the reign of Pulashakti, governor of 

Mangalpnri in the Konktm, the humble aerrant of (the B^htrakata) 

Amoghvarsh beloved of the world, the great devotee VishnnrAnak, 

tiie son of PumEihari, living on the lotns-like feet (of the king), 

requests the hononrable brotherhood (of monka) living in Krishnagiri 

to 'Read three leaves of the revered (books) Panchvinshati and 

Saptas&hasrika.* Yishnar&nak gave 120 d/rammas to keep np this 

eacred reading. On the left ws^l, ontaide the veranda oi Cave 81 

over a recess, is an inscnptioa of twelve lines, each line three feet 

nine inches long. It is cat rather deep and is fairly distinct, the 

last four lines being clearer and probably later than the rest. It 

records the gift of a cave and cistern by the devotee Aparenuka, son 

of Ananda, inhabitant of KalyHn, on the fifth day of the 1st 

fortnight of Grishma (April) in the sizteenth year of (rotamipntra 

Yajnashri Shitakarni (a.d. 177-196). Also of 2O0 kdrshdpanas and 

a field in the village of Mangalth^n^ (Sk. Mangalasthflna), as an 

endowment to provide sixteen clothes and one pratika a month 

daring the rainy season. On the right wall, oatside the veranda of 

oave 82, is an inscription of probably more ^an five lines, originally 

three feet three inches long. It is cat rather deep, bat the rock is 

boDeycombed and weather-worn so that in places the letters are 

very indistinct. Abont three letters are wanting at the end of the 

first line and a corresponding number below. The letters are of 

the time of Gotamiputra II, (a.d. 177-196), and record a gift by a 

ann (name gone), the disciple of some reverend friar. On the right 

wall, ontside tbe veranda of Cave 84 uid above a recess over a 

«istem, is an inscription of eight lines, three feet three inches long. 

It is faintly cut on a tablet surronnded by an ornamental border, 

the snrface of the tablet being much corroded. The letters are of 

»bont the fifth centary. It probably records the gift of a cave. 

About fifteen yards to the north of, «id on a much higher level 
than, number S the cathedral oave, is 29, an ordinary sized care with 
a hall twenty feet nine inches by eighteen feet five inches, A low 
bench runs round two sides of the hall, and tbe walls are adorned 
with numerouB Baddbas, seated on lotus thrones supported by NfLga 

> UtuualthAa » the prweot deMrted villase of HigAthMi whoae aiU Um abont 
three milai west of Eanheri hiU. It hsi Baddhut oavw ftod remaina. A large plot of 
Und ii atill marked in the sorvey map* w KatiMtrieii jdga at Eanheri'i tuid. 8m 
below HAgtthau. 
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CSuptar iiV. figarea. There U a plain open window on the left of the ball door 
Hum tflnterett '"^^ ^ latticed window on the right. The cavB is provided with the 
„ OBoal water cistern on one side. On the inner wall of the veranda, 

j^ .. * over and between two grated windows, is an inscription of one lino 

seven feet six inches long, and of seven lines three feet one inch long. 
*' The inscription, which is deeply out on a rough aurface and tolerably 
distinct, records, in letters of the time of Gotamiputra II. (a.d. 177- 
196), the gift of a cistern and a cave bv a merchant Isip&l (Sk. 
Bisnipfil), son of Golanaka, inhabitant of Kalyan, and (the gift) of a 
field in the village of Saph^ aa an endowment from which to supply - 
a garmeot to a monk during the rains, and, in the hot season, a 
monthly grant of one pratika, and, from what remained, to make an 
awning, mandap} 30 and 31 are small caves of little interest. 32 
differs in plan from any cave except 45. A long veranda is supported 
along the front on fonr plain thick octagonal pillars. Instead of 
having the doorway of the hall in the centre of the back wall of the 
veranda it is pushed towards one end, the other end being occupied 
by a group or cells. Two-oblong windows, mach larger than usual, 
light the hall, one on either side of the doorway ; and, further along 
the wall, another similar window opens into the cells. Ronnd two 
aides of the interior of this hall runs a low bench. A water cistern 
ia attached to this cave. Passing up the steps between 30 and 31, 
keeping to the left, is 33, a much damaged cave with a wstef cistern 
and long benches against the rocks outside. 34 ia a small cave 
with two pillare supporting the front of the veranda, and two little 
lattice windows, one on either side of the doorw^, admitting light 
■CavtSS, into the little room. Cave 35, next in size to 10, has the floor 

considerably raised above the oater court and has a well cut flight of 
steps leading to the veranda. The front of the veranda ia supported 
on four thick plain octagonal pillars. Between each of the pillu^, 
except the middle pair, is a low beach with » back that forma a 
low parapet wall from pillar to pillar. The outside of this wall 
continues straight down to the floor of the court. The npper part 
is adorned with the Buddhist rail pattern and an upper horizontal 
edging of fesloona, which, in timber fashion, are shown as if 
resting on the cross beams of the veranda floor, the square ends of 
which are allowed to project a little beyond the face. These again 
rest on a long horizontal beam which runs the whole length of the 
front of the cave, the beam itself resting upon vertical props whidt 
at intervals rise from the ground.* The veranda walls are covered 
with repreaentations of Buddha in different attitudes. A central 
and two smaller side doorways enter on a large hoU, forty-five feet 
six inches by forty feet six inches, with a bench running round 
three sides and cells off the two side walls. These inner walls are 
also covered with sculptured figures of Buddha and Padmap&ni. A 
good water cistern is attached to the care. From 35 the path leads 
ap the rock, over the cistern near 33, southwards, across an upward 

' Tha word in the orisiiuJ is nwuidai', by which ii perhapa moant m tainpcmry 
bawsr-like •tmoture in fratA of the ove to wkrd off the lummer ran. 

■ Thii oonatniction ia well repreaantod »t Ktaik when gi^jantio Ggoma, half of 
whoM bodin are above ground, npportod the eode ol the boiumtal tatam boasia on 
thoir (houlden. 
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Sight of steps, about fifteen yards to 86 a macli damaged cave. Chapter ZIT. 

Outride the rer&nda on the ri^ht and left walla of cave 36 are two naoei of Interwt 

ineoriptioDs. The right iiiBcriptioti of seven lines, three feet eight 

inches long, is faintly cat on a somewhat honeycombed surface. ' 

The lines seem to have originally been ten inches longer and in this 

part have become illegible. The left inscnption, probably of eight 

lines three feet six inches long, is faintly cut on a honeycombed 

surface and is indietinct. Both inacriptions relate to the same 

subject and have the same date. The names of the donors are 

different. The inscription runs : ' In the eighth year of king 

M&dharipiitra the lord ShiHsena, in the sixth fortnight of Grishma 

(April) on the tenth day, a merchant householder, tbe son of 

Venhunandi, merchant, living in Rgiy&a, made this cave of Batta (F) 

with the respectable . . . . , with his father Yenhonandi, with bis 

mother Bodhisama, with his brother .... hathi, with an assembly of 

all co-religionistB.' On the left wall, outside the veranda and near a 

reoees over a oistem, is a third inscription of ten lines three feet long. 

It is faintly ont, on a roi^h surface exposed to the weather, in letters 

of aboat the time of Gotamipntra II. (a.d. 177-196). It records the 

gift of a cave, a cistern, and a bathing cistern by Lavanika, wife of 

Ayal (Sk. Achal), a merchant, son of Nandana and inhabitant of 

Kaly&n, and of an endowment of 300 hdrghdpanat. The inscription 

also ' mentions something done in the Amb^iks (monastery T) in 

Ealy&n. 

Farther in the same direction, passing a dry cistern, is 37, a CaeetSJ-SS. 
Bmall cave with two front pillatfl broken away. It has a latticed 
window on either side of the doorway to the inner room and a 
ctstern outside. On the rock, near the entrance to the open galleiy 
(38), is a deep ont and distinct insoription of one line fifteen inches 
long . At a little distance below it, to the left, is this symbol 
I r^j , 10) inches square and apparently of the same age. 

Tbe four long open galleries, under the soiith-westem brow of the OaUeHu 3S-4I. 
hill, S8, 39, 40, and 41, thoagh rarely visited, have several obiecta 
of interest. From the Tulsi side, 38 is tbe first to come in sight, 
as the path passes under it about a mile from the Cathedral Cmvo 
(No. 8). Like the three other gallaries, 3S aeems to be an enlarged 
nataral hollow in the face of the cliff, where a band of soft rock 
lies between two harder layers. The harder belts are blackened 
by the rain, while the soft band has worn into dust and been 
blown awavj leaving a long hollow under the brow of tbe hill, where 
the rock, being sheltered from the rain, keeps its natural sandy 
colour.* The only safe entrance to 38 is from above, where a path, 
cat in the -rock and famished with steps, crosses the lower plateaa 
of rolhng ridges, and may be reached either down the steep slope 
of 55, or by keeping below the terrace wall in front of 86. Following 
this path southwards, it turns suddenly to tbe right over the brow of 
the precipice, alongside which it descends by broken steps out in a 
semi-detached rook, which end in another rock-path leading north 



' Many each hollow* occur in. the Tklleya to the north-Mwt of tbe ovf 
them h»Te been enluged bj *rt, bnt it it moat diKoult to get »t them. 
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Chapter IIY. to S9 and aoath to 38. The path to 38 goes down some steps and 
Placet of Interett. ^P others to the level of the Soor of the gaitlerf , atad is soon sheltered 
by the rook above. The floor of the gallery is covered with 
brick-daat, thetfoaodatioae of fifteen to twenty small brick topes or 
^ ' ' relic monnds buried in their rains. Beyond the brick rains are the 
^^ remains of a large stone tope, and, behind the stone tope, are three 
small chambers, with ma<^ Bcnlptnre, greatly decayed owing to the 
perishable quality of the rook. The first chamber has a group 
on both sides and at the back, each consisting of s large sitting 
figure with attendants, two of the attenduite in each group betn^ 
life-size. Between the first and second chambers is a small sitting 
figure with two larger figarea below. The second chamber has a 
sitting figure with attendants on the left wall ; a standing figure 
with attendants on the back, and sevend small sitting and standing 
figures on the right. The third cbamber has a standing figure 
with attendants on both side-walls, a sitting figure with attend- 
ants on the back, and, outside, the remains of some sculptnrea. 
All these chambers have remains of plaster and traces of paint. 
Beyond the lai^ stone tope, the floor of the gallery suddenly 
rises about fourteen feet to a short level space, on which are the 
foundations of eleven small brick topes, buried in their ruins. 
Another rise of three feet leads to a level containing the foundations 
of thirty-three brick topes, also buried in their ruins. These topes 
have been built on a platform paved vrith brick, and in some 
places the rock abovg has been cut to make room for them. Brick 
ruins, the remains of other topes, extend beyond the fourth chamber, 
which is semicircnlar, with a small ruined relic shrine in the centre 
and a small recesB at the back. From thi^ point, brick disappears 
for about eighty feet, the floor beginning to rise past another 
semicircular chamber, above the level of the gallery, with a small 
rock relic shrine in the centre and an umbrella-shaped canopy 
cut in the ceiling. It then passes a relic shrine in bas-relief and 
the beginning of a cell, frhere broken bricks again appear and go 
on for about two hundred feet, no doubt covering the foundations 
of brick topes. The floor of the gallery then rises rapidly to the 
end, where a bench is cut iu the rock, commanding a fine view of 
Basaein. Xear the end of the gallery are three recesses, with benches 
from six to ten feet above the level of the floor ; and below the 
first reoeeg are three sockets cat in the rock for fixing wood work, 
A rock.patfa formerly passed the end of the gallery, leading to steps 
up the hilL But the first part of this path has slipped down the 
cliff and communication is cut off. 

Of the numerous topes in this gallery, the ruins of the large stond 
tope have been fully explored, and many of the brick topes have been 
cleared. In 1853 the large stone tope presented the appearance of 
a heap of dast and stones decaying into blaish euih, which had 
probably not been disturbed for ages. It was noticed that one 
or two of the stones were covered with small sculptured figures, and 
the whole heap was carefully turned over and cleared in search 
of sculptures. The result was the discovery of the lower part of a 
Jarge tope, built of stone, differing from the neighbouring rocks, 
and of some architectural merit, -lliis stone tope has been a sixteen'. 
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ended polTgon for a greater height than the present mina, and above di^iter XIV- 
diat it most have been circular. The manysided base of the tope, fimm of Intenat. 
which measured about twen^-two feet in diameter, was, for 
tirentf-Beren or twenty-eight feet from the ground, ornamented ' T^ •t.*^ 
with level belts or friezes of scalptnre, separated by narrower ^J^^^V." " - 
bands of tracery, and, perhaps, divided into panels by upright pillars "'"^ Stttpa. 
and pilasto^ Too little of the tope is left to show for certain 
the nomber of tiers or friezea of ecnlptnre which encircled the 
base. There seem to have been nine tiers or belts, several of which 
^rere sculptured into figares or tiaoery. Portions of the two lowest 
. belts remain in their original position ; the other fragments that have 
been recovered were foand scattered among the mins. The lowest 
bdt seems to have been plain and leas thw an inch broad. The 
second belt was abont two inches broad and had figored panels. 
One of these (Mr. West's 1), measuring eighteen inches sqoare, 
has a central and two side figures. The central fignre is a 
broken spirit or Yaksha-lilce form, which with both hands steadies ' 
on its head a relic shrine, apparently a copy c^ the tope. Its 
manydded base seems carved into six level belts and supports a 
semicircular cnpola, from the centre of which rises a tee of fire 
plates each plate larger than the one below it. On either side of 
the central tope bearer are two larger hnman figures, and behind are 
damaged figures which seem to bring offerings in dishea Mr. West's 
fragment two, which he thinks may belong to a higher belt, is 
aboat six inches broad, it has two rows of heading, and is 
divided into three small panels. On the right (visitor's left) is a 
central hirtimukh or face of fame with a boy and an elephant's head 
on both sides. The next panel is a man holding a rosair, beyond 
him are two elephants' heads neck to neck, and at the end is a panel 
of tracery. The next four fragments (Mr. West's 3, 4, 5, and 6) 
perhaps belonged to a fourth belt about six inches broad. They 
are groups of Uons, tigers, cattle, and deer, peaceful and undisturbed, 
showing how under SluLkyamnni's inflnecce the lion and the lamb 
lay down together. Mr. West's fragment seven, which he thinks 
may have b^onged to the fifth belt, is about nine inches broad. 
Above is a scroll of tracery about three inches broad, divided by 
upright lozenge panels. Below is a plain rounded moulding, about 
SIX inches broad. The sixth frieze was abont eighteen inches broad. 
What remains of it in its place is plain. But Mr. West thinks that 
the gronps of figures in his fra^ente 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, and 14 
may have belong^ to this belt, in fragment eight (3' 6" x 1' 3*x7**) 
in the extreme right (visitor's left) a man, probably an ascetic, 
without ornaments, and with bis hair standmg out from his head 
in a great circle of curious tufts, site under a tree on a stone 
bench, perhaps dn^>ed with cloth j his right le^ is drawn up aorosa 
the bench and his right band holds near his chest a short broad, 
bladed dagger. His TeA) leg rests on the ground and his left hand 
is set on his left thigh. On the ascetic's left a man, who has 
dismounted from his horse, kneels on stones before the ascetic, and, 
with joined hands, seems to ask bin help. This figure has a canons 
shock head of hair failing below the ears, or it may be a cap, and 
wears a waistcloth tied in a knot behind, and a belt or waistband. 

I, Google 
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Chapter ZIV- His horse, a stardy long<tailed cob, has a bridle withont a head-pieoe, 
FIhm ofbiterefft ^ saddle except for its high pommel mnch like an English saddle, a 
girth and two belts, one passing round the chest the other under the 
^HBw C*vM. j^j ,j.^ jjjg jgfj, ^jf jjjg ^^^^ jjjg noetic apparently again appeam 
OAllenca 38-41. ttoagh the head-dresB is a little different. He is seated ajid rests 
8iwe Sa^ia, ^^ nght hand, in whioh lies something perhaps bread, on his right 
knee, and be holds np his open left hand as if forbidding. A niale 
figure, apparently the same as the kneeling figure in the last, stands 
with shock hair and a da^er in his right band, and something, 
perhaps bread, in his left hand. Behind and above, a woman seises 
the hands, and a man the feet, of a male fignre who struggles to get 
free. It is difficult to make out the meaning of this group. 
Perhaps two travellers hare been waylaid by thieves, one is carried 
off, the other escapes. The traveller who escapes goes to a holy mao 
who takes from him his sword and gives him food to offer the thieves 
and induce them to give up his friend. To the left (visitor's right) of 
this group the stone is bare and worn. It was once written with 
letters of the fonrth or fifth century. One letter ko is still plain. On 
the same slab, separated by a plain pilaster, is a group of three 
figures under a tree. In the back ground a standing man, his hair tied 
in a double top-knot and with a plain necklace and bracelet, blows a 
conch. Below on the left (visitor's right) a woman, with big round 
earringB, a necklace, and a top-knot, kneels holding her hands in 
front. Od her right is a kneeling male figure with a double 
top-knot and bracelet with something broken, perhaps a musical 
instrument, in his raised left hand. The object of worship, which 
these figures are reverencing, has gone. Fragment ten measures 
2' xl'3^. In the right (TisitoP^a left) is a standing woman with a sword 
in her left hand, and, behind her, another woman. These figures are 
separated by a pillar square below and rounded above, in the fourth 
or fifth century style. To ike left (visitor's right) of the pillar, 
under a tree, is a standing woman, with bracelet, wajatcloth, and 
anklets. Her right hand is on her breast and her left is raised to 
pluck the leaves of a tree. Behind her is a man's face and two male 
figures stand in the back ground. On her left is a seated figure, 
apparently an ascetic, with hia hair in the dome-coil or jata style, no 
ornaments, and his waistcloth passed round his knee. His risbt 
hand is np to his chest and held something which is broken. His 
left hand is stretched forward and seems to clutch a sword, which 
is held in the n^t band of a male figure, who seems to be running 
towards him. This figure, whose head-dress, like a three-plaited 
tiara, seems to show that he is a king, wears a necklace and armlet, 
and a waistcloth which fall^ in a tail behind. A woman, perhaps 
the same as the woman to the right of the asoetioy with a big 
earring and back-knot and an anklet, kneels in front and clas^ the 
king's right knee as if in fear. The king seems to brandish his 
Bword as if about to kill the woman, and with his left hand tries to 
free the sword from the asoetio's grasp. On the king's left a 
woman, standing under a cocoa-palm, clutches his waistcloth and 
seems to try to hold him back. On her left is a running fimre with 
a royal tiara, brandishing a sword in hia right hand and his 
left hand set on his left hip. The story of this group seems to be 
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that R king's wife, the standing woman on the ascetic's right, has Chapter ZIT- 

left her home to Ure in the forests with the ascetic. Her hnsband piuju nfhitarMt- 

oomes in search of her, and, finding her, threatens to kill her, while 

the asoetio clutches hia sword and the wife throws herself at his feet * Kamhkbi Cavi& 

asking for pity. In the right of fragment eleven, which meaBores 0»U«n«« M-41. 

2' 2" X 9", is a seated teaching Bnddha nnder a tree, and, on his **"* *•*•■ 

right, a seated disciple in the attitude of thoagfat. A man, with a 

second man on his shoulders, comes from the right and behind them 

is a hand of women dancing and singing. Behind the dancers are 

lotnsee, and, in the extreme right is a dwarf carrying a dish on his 

ontatretched hands. In fragment twelve (2' x 8") in the right panel 

are elephants and trees, and in the left (visitor's right] panel a man 

on a biajrebacked horse with two attendants in front with shields. 

Fragment thirteen (which measnres 1' 6" x 6") is a line of six small 

brolcen male figures, some seated, others standing. In fra^ent 

fourteen (9** x 7 }, an elephant with two riders enters from the right. 

Before it goes a man on foot with a shock head of hair and a coarse 

waistcloth. He carries a d^ger in his right hand and a long shield 

in his left hand. Four more fr^inentB(l&-18} are believed W Mr. 

West to belong to a higher belt. They are panels (about 2' 2 x 9") 

divided by pillars, in the Elephants Cave style, showing groups of 

Bnddha, alternately teaching and in thought, with, in each case, two 

attendant fly-whisk bearers. Two more fragments (19 and 20) 

measure 1' 6 X 6" and 2' x b". Nineteen is part of a belt of festooned 

drapery and twenty has an overhanging belt of rosebnds above and "^ 

» plain withdrawn band below. The character of the figures, the 

Bh^w of the letters, and the style of the pillars, seem to show that 

these scnlptnres belong to the fourth and fifth centnriea.* 

At some time after the building of the tope, the sculptures were 
covered with a thin coat of white plaster, on which the features of the 
figures were painted in red lines, which do not always correspond 
with the original features. After the lower sculptures had become 
broken, a circular brick moulding was built round the basement, so as 
to hide the two lower friezes ; it was covered with a thin coating of 
white plaster. Besides the sculptures, three flat stones were found, 
bearing portions of an inscription on their circular faces. These stones 
probably formed a part of the upper circular portion of the tope, 
below the level where it began to round into a cupola. Many plain 
stones were also found of the proper shape for forming portions of 
the cupola. A stone moulding was slso found among the dust 
round Uie tope. It is a part of the polygonal portion, and hears an 
inscription in Pahlavi letters, cut in vertical lines, and without 
diacritical points. The letters are finely but superficially cut, like , 

those in the inscription on the three stones above-mentioned, and 
the inscription extends over only four lines. It reads, ' The yew 
390 (A.D. 1021) <d Yazdakard Shatraiy^r. M&h FrobAg'. On 
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another atone of the relic shrine ia an ioBcription of which onlj two 
or three detached letters can be read. It appears to have cooaisted 
of seven vertical lines on a flat apace between two fj^oups of scolptare ; 
but the SDrface of the stone ia so decayed that the letters are 
jaat BofGcient to ahow that the words have been Pahlavi. The tope 
was probably solid, the inner portion being of stone cut from the 
neighbouring rocks. It had already been broken open and the 
sqaare hole in the rock had been emptied of its relics. 

The foundations of all the brick topes that have been cleared are 
of three sices, aix feet, five feet three inchea, and four feet six 
inches in diameter. They are solid, of large flat segmental bricks 
shaped in moulds on the oataide, and of sqaare Hat bricks within. 
All the brick work has been covered witii a thin coat of white 
plaster, which doea not appear to have been painted. As eight of 
these topes were carefully searched withoat any relics being fotmd> 
it is probable that the place of deposit was in the cupola, which, 
in every instance, was destroyed. In two of the cleared topes a 
smell plain stone was found occupying the place of a portion of 
two conrsea of the brickwork juat above the mouldings, and this 
probably existed in all. A similarly ahaped atone was found among 
the broken brick between the topes which had an inscription on its 
circular face. Many square stones cut in steps, and with a square 
hole throagh them, were found among the broken bricks and 
evidently formed ornamental tops for the topes. The great number 
of these brick topes, there muat have been at least 100 of them, 
makes it prolwble that tbey held the ashes of the priesthood and that 
tbia gallery was the hnrying-ground of the monasteTy.* 

On the circular edges of three flat segmental stones, which were 
dug out of the mina of the large bnilt and sculptured stone tope 
were three inscriptions one of two lines, another of two lines, and a 
third of one line. The aieea of the circular surfacea of the stones 
were respectively 18^ by 5^ inches, twenty inchea bv 5^, and 21^ 
inches by six. The inscriptiona were cut in five lines upon a 
smooth sarfoce. The beginning- of all the lines was distinct, but the 
stone was corroded at the right end of the second and third 
inscriptions. They are probably parts of one inscription and the 
beginnings of the lines were originally in the same vertical line. 
The first portion begins with the date 921 (a.d. 999} Ithvin 
tkuddka.* There was another inacription on one of the fidezes of 
this tope alongside the sculptured representation, perhaps of a road 
robbery, where aome faint traces of more ancient letters were 
barely visible. On the face of a stone, 8{ inchea by 4| inches and 
9 incnes deep, found among the ruine of a brick burial mound in 
the open gallery 38, is a three line inscription. The first two lines 
were distinct, except the third letter m the second line, but the 
lower line was much decayed. The letters belong to the fifth or 
sixth century. In the first line occurs the name of an old friar 
Aiashivndga (8k. Aryashivn&ga). On the back wall of open gallery 

> Mr. Weatin Jour. B. a R. A. S. VI, ll6-12a 

■ Theie letten were probably carved by (ome viaitor to th« evna. The etoa* 
bsuing this iiucriptioa is ia the Bombay SaMc Society's Uaeenm. 
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89, is an msoription of ode line aiz feet nine inches long, written Clutpter ZZT. 
in letters of the time of Gotamipntra II. (a.d. 177-196). It is piMee oTlnteiMt. 
deep cnt, bat on a honeyoombed snrface, and records the gift of a 

A little above 13 and 14j close to the Btepa that ran between DeUil*. 

them, is cave 42, nmcb inferior to it in execution bnt, in plan, closely '^"'** 4f-4S: 
resembling N^k cave 3. The pillars, thoogli now broken, hare had 
the same pot capitals Bormonnted by the fiat tiles and groaps of 
pictorea. These gronps remain attached to the ceiling and one of 
the pot capitals lies on the gronnd. The pilasters at either end 
have a central lotns rosette, with a half rosette above, and the neck 
between is cnt into three lai^ fintes. These are ^ry poor, and, 
like the pillars, show inferior and oarelesa workmanship. Instead 
of the asnal large hall, two rooms of equal size open from the 
veranda, each by its own doorway. A low bench runs round two 
sides of eaoh room. Close by, separated only by a broken partitioo 
wall, is 43, a plain cave, with two octagonal pillars in front of the 
veranda, and a small sqnare hall with a figure of Buddha cnt in a 
niche in the back wall. On each side of the central doorway is a 
little lattice window and a oistem. On the right of the entrance 
over the month of the cistern is an inscription of eight lines. The 
letters are of the time of Glotamiputra II. (a.d. 177 •196) and record 
the gift of a oave and cistern by an old nna, the disciple of the 
revereod Q-bos. There is also the record of an endowment of 200 
kanhdftmat from which to give sixteen clothes and one pratika a 
month. 

Oave 44 is broken and unfinished. It differs from the rest by Covet U-40. 
having a small chapel in each of the three inner walls of the haU, 
the &oatB of each (Uiapel being supported npon two pillars. There 
is a celt at nther end of the veraoda and a cistern outside. Cave 45 
is identical in plan with 32. The long veranda is sapported 
outwardly by four square pillars with octagonal necks that pass from 
the ceiling about one-third down their shafts. At either end of the 
veranda is a Buddha with attendants, and in a niche in the back 
w^ is a seated Buddha. i6, 47, 48, and 49 are small caves, the 
last much destroyed. Outside the veranda on the left wall of cave 
46 is an inscription, of five lines, originally three feet four inches 
long. The letters, which are of the time of Gkitamipntra II. (a.d. 
177-198) are clear bat not deep cat. The lines are complete at the 
right hand end, but on the left the rock has peeled off. The upper 
lines are more indistinct than the rest. It seems to record the gift 
of a cave and an endowment of some kanhapantu from which to 
Bopply a monk with a garment during the rainy months. On the 
left wall outside the veranda of cave 49 is an inscription, probably 
of nine lines, which may have been fonr feet long. It is very 
imperfect, indistinct, and faintly cut. The few legible letters show 
that, like the last, the inscription ia of the age of Ootamipatia II. 
(A.D. 177-196). 

Beyond 49, passing over the rock to the south, is 50, a neat oave 

with a cistem, doable vertmda, a ruined front wall and a bendi 

nmning round three sides of the interior. Farther, in the same 

direction, comes 51, a tolerably large cave with a nicely finished 

B 1064-34 
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Ohftptar XZT. boat. The outside of the parapet ia of mach the swne style as 35, 
Hmh irflBtemt ^'•'^ ^^ '3 plain bat very neat. On the right wallj oattdde the 
veranda of care 52 and abore a recoBSorer a cistern, is an inscrip- 
***■*" Cav^ (jJqp probably o£ 9 fc lines, three feet fonr inches long. It is deeply 
l^***"^ ciat,inlettanof tbetimeof OotamipatraII.(A.n. 177-196), bat on a 

CuMi SO'M. honOTOombed ear&ce. The npper three lines and part of tjie next 
two have peeled off, and it is difBoolt to make oat anything of whai 
remaiDti. Cave 53 is like 52. On the right wall, ontnde of the 
Teranda and above a reoesa over a ciBtem^ ia an iojscription of eleren 
lines, three feet foar inches long. It is deep ont, bat on a honey- 
ecnnbed earface, and the centre has peeled oft. The letters, which 
are of the time of Gotamiputra U. (a.d, 177-196), reoord the giftof 
a cave. Across a small torrent from 53, aie oaves 54 and 55, small 
md onimportant. From 55 the path mns baok to the north-east, 
where, above 45, is 56, about the cleanest cave on the hill. It is of 
Eair nse and mt^e an excellent dwelling. As in many of the other 
caves four ootagooBl pillars siqiport the front of the vManda ; a 
low bench mns roond two sides of the interior, two lattice windowi 
aid in Iwhting the hallf and there is a cell in one comer with a 
amaU window opening into the veranda. In front, a fine open 
terrace with stone ooachea, commands a beaatiful view of tia sea, 
Baaeein creek, and Bsasein. There are two inscriptions in this cave. 
Oateide the veranda, on the left wall and above a recess over a oistem, 
is one of eleven lines, three feet foor inches long. It is cnt to a 
moderate depth, bot, owing to the honeycombed state of the rook, 
is not very distinct and port of the centre has peeled off. The 
letters are of the time of (rotamipntra II. (a.d. 177- 196) and reoord 
the gift of a cave and an endowment by a Kaly&n worahipper 
(name gone). On the pilaster, at the right end of the veranda, ia 
the other inscription of 6} lines, one foot seven indies long. It is 
fitintly oQt and indistinct, and is very modem (9th or 10th eentnry). 
A groove has been cat tbroagh its centre at a still later date to fix 
some wooden framing. The inscription refers to something done in 
the old cave, probacy the setting ap of some Brtihmanio or Jain 
image. 
Copti 57-50. 57 is mnoh decayed. 5S is a small bat neatly cat oave in good 

preservation. On the inner wall of the veranda o{ 58, and to the 
left of a grated window, is an inscription of two lines, three feet long. 
It is deep oat, distinct, and perfect. The letters are of the time 
of y&sishthipatra (ld. 133-162). It reads, ' The meritorions gift 
of a oave named Sea View (Sk. Sdgara Fralokana) by the reverend 
elder Mitrabhotl' This cave is rightly named Sea View as ii 
commands a fine stretch of the Bassein creek and of the sea beyond. 
59 is Like 58. On the back wall of the recess over the outem 
month is an inscription of three linee origini^y two feet nine 
inches long. It is deeply cat and distinct, bat abont five letters in 
the first line, three in the second, and two in the third have peeled 
off. The letters are of the time of Y^shthipatra (aj>. 138-162) 
and newA the gift of a cave and (oistem) by a nan, named 
D4mihL The rest cannot be made oat. On the inner wall of tlie 
veranda of the some cave, and above a small grated window, is an 
inscription of one line, five feet three inches long. It is clear, Utoagh 
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Aot deeply cat, and all tlie letters are perfeot ; three Htnall letters ChaiAw ZXT. 
Dnder tiie line can sko be easilT read. The letters are of the time piuet <rfbitnMt 

of YiuBlitliipatra (a.d, 132-162), and the ioecription records the gift 

of a cave and a oistem by a nan Ddmili of KalyAn. 60 is plain and Kaskebi CA-nm. 

larger than the last two ; it has a low bench mnning along one of the Detail*. 

inner walls. 61 is like 60 bat smaller; 62 is annnished. A small CtowttfO-M. 

chapel in the back wall has two pillars anpporting ita front. It is 

probably the antechamber of a shrine that was never begaa. Caves 

63 to 68 ran parallel to these, on a higher level. Oi late years 

almost all of these oaves have been ased as dwellings by Jogia 

and other ascetics. The lost Jogi died two or three years ago and 

they are now (1881) deserted. 68 ia a large well out cave in the 

s^le of 35. 64, a fairly large oave, has had its front pillars broken 

away. The veranda walls are covered with scalptnre, and two 

large obloog windows light the hall which ia a large plain room 

wiUi a low beach roaad two aides. On the back wall of a reoess 

over a oiatem mouth, to the right of the eatrance of cave 64, is an 

inscription probably of six Imes, faintly cut and indistinct. The 

two lowest lines have dist^peared, and nearly half of the third and ' 

foarth lines is ill^ble. Toe tetters are of the time of Gotamipatra 

II. (a-d. 177-196). Itrecorda the gift of a cistern by the reolose 

JanuLderrika, daughter of the very rich Shivtana (8k. Shivtana) 

and the mother of MalUlsakdeva. 65 is small aad mach rained. 

66 is rathdr an interestiog cave from the amoont and nature of 

the sonlptore. It has the best representation of the Buddhist- 

'litany' that oocura at Eanheri. The arrangement of the little 

gronpe is maoh the same as in cave 2. Padmap&ni has two female 

attendants one on either side. The fourth compartment from the 

top on the right side represents a man on his kneea praying for 

deliverance from a fire, in the middle of which ia a human head. 

The figures are generally cut with greater spirit and more varie^ 

of poae than in care 2; they are also in much greater relief. 

The rest of the wall is oovered with relic shrines and figares of 

Boddha oa hia lotus throne upheld by Ntfgas. In the back wall is 

ont a thrme for a seated Buddha, but the seat is empty and a 

wretched attempt at a ling supplies its place. 

On two of the outer pilasters and on the wall Jnst above the 
cistern- are three Pahlavi inscriptions, the work of P^rsi viaitors of 
the eleventh centnry.* 

■TheM iiworipljoiw ntn, (I) In the lume of Ood. Ttmmi^ itnms odmim Mid tb* 
mod JaAgt thk ya*r 878 <H Yiaiaktad, on the day Anharmud of ^o month Hitro 
flOUi Ootobar lOM) there ham oome to thi* plaoe the otMralisioiuati Vudin-piMk 
and tUhaiyvAr Mna of HitrMJjrytr Paoibnkht and Fadarhnkht eon* ot iSlbtifjtr, 
UaidAiuh4d lOD ol HiTidbUhrim, ud HuidbAhnLm aon of Mifdiuthid, Mitraaiyj'ir 
MB of B<hi4inpan«]i, and Blhtimpankh ton of MttnaiTyir, FaUniid and ZftdaMrhiim 
Miu of AtnrnulhAn, Nakmihin, Dinbihnlm, Bajoi^tar, Hiridmard and Bahzld 

■one of Uih <3j In (he name of Ood, in the year 878 of Tanlakard, the month 

Aw<n and day MItro (Stth Novenber 1009) there hare oome to thia plaoe the 
oo-nligionfete TaadinpAiyjE and lUhaiyytr aona of HitraaiyyAr, I^ubahht and 
Fadarhnkht eons of Mfthanyir, )i(ard«naUd wm of Hiridblbnbn, and Hiridhihrim 

■ -• — • f BtlusmptUiih, and Bthrunpinih aon of 

mm of i.tnnnUiin, NnkmihJM, Diobihrim 
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Chapter JXV. In the rock nnder 66 is a care whoee front is nearly filled np. 67, 
v\ iifTntjirMt ^ small cave witfa mncli sculpture like that in 66, haa a slu^e in 
riacwoi iBwro.1. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^j ^j^^ j^j, ^.^^^ ^ life-size seated Buddha with 
^AXHui Cath. numerous little fignrea on the shrine walls. 68 the last of this gronp 
I^*^'- ia A small plain cave neatly finished. On the left wall, ontsidb the 

Cavt»67-7e. veranda is an inacriptiou of seven lines, deeply cut and distiacfe 
but the upper lines partly defaced. The letters are of the time of 
Ootamiputra II. (a.p, 177-196) and record the gift of a cistern and a 
cave (?). The name and residence of the giver have been lost. Ha 
seems to have been a recluee named [Bajdhak. A little way down 
the hill to the north-west is 69, a plain much damaged cave. There 
ia an inscription in this cave meutiouiog Hie eighth year of some 
king but too faint and worn to be read. 70 is a larger cave bat 
much destroyed. Ou the left wall outside the veranda ore two 
inscriptions one above the other, of seven and four lines respeotivelf, 
originally six feet three inches long. The upper inscription is deep 
cut and distinct except at the top and left end. There is a blutk 
space in the fifth line. The lower inscription is faintly cut and in 
placea indistinct, the last two liApa being very faint. The words need 
closely resemble Sanskrit and the language, thongh Prakrit, differs 
much from the Prdkrit of the other inscrlptiona. 71 is smaller 
and in equally bad order ; 72 is a lai^e well finished cave probably 
of lata date with a shrine and seated Bnddha; 73 and 74 are 
much decayed ; 75 is a plain cave in rather better order than either 
of the last two. On the right, wall oatside the veranda of cave 7b 
is an inscription of eight or nine lines originally three feet long. 
It is deep cnt, and tolerably distinct, though on a rough sur&oe ; 
the npper two or three lines and much of the other lines have peeled 
off. The letters ate of the timeof Gotamiputrall. (a.d. 177-196) and 
appear to record thegif t of a cave and cistern perhaps by the daaghter 
ofSamaka. 76is mach mined, bnt on the right nail outside its veranda 
is a deep cut and clear inscription. The rock is rough and the upper 
two or tnree lines and much of the other lines have entirely peeled 
off. The letters are of the time of Gotamiputrall. (a.d. 177-196} 
and record the gift of a cave and cistern by a recluse the daughter of 
Bamanaka, beloved of his family and inhabitant of DhennktUcata 
and the disciple of the old reverend monk Bodhika. She also gave 
an endowment from which to distribute sixteen clothes. 77 is much 
like 76. It is only about twenty yards to the east of 35. On the 
right wall outside of its veranda and over the entrance to a ude 
chamber is an inscription of five lines originally six feet long. I 
is rather &intly cnt on a rough surface. Nearly the whole of the 
first line, and about eighteen inches of the left end of the seoond line 
have peeled off, with a corresponding portion of the following lines. 
The letters are of the time of Gbtamiputra II. (a.d. 177-196) 



UwdinaUd Mm of 

Hirid BAhrim, Beluiid Roa of MitntTindAd, JAvidinbod aon of BlUiTiiB-KnaliBMp, 
BkinrgitnT ton of MAhbiiAv, MAhu^kr And Butdsah mux of HiridfantUio, aad 
MAhbandAd iou of Gebinkhaoh, the lutener to inEtmotioii. Aioli.,8nr. X. 62>6S. 

I;, Cookie 
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and record the gih o{ a cave by the tnot^ier of Cha^tue XXT. 

KhandnHgaaataka... Plaoei oTirterert. 

On the left of the entrance of cave 77, on the back of the recess k^shkbi Catb 
orer the cistern, is an inscription of ten lines, three feet six inches Detwl*. 

long. It is faintlv cut on a honeycombed a nrf ace, very indistinct C!metS9-ltf» 
and ahnost completely illegible. The letters are of the time of 
Gotami^tra U. (a.d, 177-196) and appear to record the gift of a 
oave. The ten next, 78 to 8S, have been mentioned on the way 
down the ravine from 28. The remaining caves are 89, sooth of 
06, on the edge of the stream-bed, which is not worth a visit. 90 
and 91, between H6 and 50, are both mnch rained ; 92 is a little 
to the Bonth-eoet of 3 the cathedral care ; 93 and 94 are close to 
the stream across from 8 and 7 ; and 95, 96, 97, and 98 are mined 
oavems and cells farther np the ravine bank. 99 is a small care 
near 44. 100 is high in the rocks over against 24 and 26, and 101 
and 102 are broken cells in a great black hillock on the east of the 
bill above 100. On the back of a bench, the remains of cave 94, on 
the north side of the ravine opposite care 7, is an impeifeot 
ioacripHon of two lines. The bench is ten feet six inches long, bat 
only three feet six inches of the end of the last hne of the 
inscription are legible. The inscription is deep cnt, bnt the 
■nrtace of the rook is mnch honeycombed and weather-worn. The 
letters are of the time of Ootomipntra II, (a.d. 177-196), and, in the 
second line, there appears the name of a village perhaps Gorpad. 
On the back of a low oencfa, along the Sight of steps jnst above cave 
95, is a deep cnt distinct and pertect inscription of 2\ lines, three 
feet nine inches long. It is of the time of Y^tsiahUiipntra (a.s. 
138-162) and seems to refer to the dedication of a pathway by 
a Chemida goldsmith Dhsmaka, the son of Bohanimitra ^nd brother 
of the giver of the cistern in oave 7). The pathway oonsiats of a 
long flight of steps banning on the side of the stream bed opposite 
the cistern recess _of cave 5, and cliidbing the northern hill as far 
as the mins of the great relic monnd. Above a reoess, over a bench 
in the left veranda of cave 96, is an insoription of two nneqnal 
lines, three feet eleven inches and four feet eight inches long. 
'Hioagh faint and somewhat mde the letters are distmct and perfect. 
It seems to record the gift of a fidd as an endowment by the 
merchant MadaptU (Sk. MondpfU) son of the devotee ybe(nn f)- 
mitra. The letters are of the ago of Gotamipntra IL (a..d. 177-196). 
Outside cave 99, on the left wall, above a recess over a cistern 
month, is an inscription of six or more lines originally three feet long. 
It is deep cnt bat mdiatinct, the rook being maoh decayed. About 
qne foot eight inches of the left end of the inscription and all the 
lower lines have disappeared. It records the gift of a cave in the 
eighth year of some reign probably that of Gbtamipntra II. 
(a.d. 177-196). There is an inscription of one line on the front of 
a ffww^ll low platform cnt in the sarface of the rock near the top of 
the main hill. The platform is six feet long, bat there are no letters 
on the first eighteen inches. The letters are very new and seem to 
liave been scrawled by some nineteenth century ascetia 

Besides the cwgb, interesting remains crown tike flat tops boUi of. 
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QwpUr XIT. the main epor and of tbe smaller knoll to tke north of the narrow 

PImm (rfLitarHt n^ii^- Above the tiera of oaves the upper alope of the main hill ia 

in places ont into oiatems and croBaed by long roughly traced flig^ta 

Kaxbshi Cavb. ^j Bteps. Along the flat top are cut a Une of quarries and cisterna, 

^'"'^ and, in several places, scattered lines of large dressed stones lie as 

**"""*• if brought together for some large building. Along the eastern 

crest of the hill run the foundations of a well, and, near it, are one 
or two mounds covered with blocks of dressed stone apparently the 
renuuns of relio shrines or of barial mounds. Further along> 
towards tbe south, is a quarry with blocks of dressed stone, soma 
ready to be taken away, others haJS oat as if the work of boildinef 
had been suddenly stopped. 

To the north of the small stream-bed, behind the line of caves, 
a flight of eighty-eigbt shallow roughly-traced steps leads from the 
Bouui up a gentle dope of rock. Along each side of this flight of 
steps three clusters of prickly-pear bushes mark the sites of what 
seem to have been small temples or relic shrines. Most of these 
sites are too ruined to show the form of the building that stood 
on tbem. But enough of the third site on the right hand is left 
to show that it stood on a stone plinth about seventeen feet by 
twenty-two, and apparently rose in steps into a central building 
of bnok and stone. Close to this ruin is a little rock-cut cistern. 
The building to which the flight of steps led is completely mined 
and thick covered with brushwood. It seems to have been a round 
building of dressed stone, with a diameter of about forty feet, 
sorronnded, at a distance of about twenty'-fonr feet, by a rail or 
etone-wall apparently square. In a hollow, about fifty yards to the 
weet of this monnd, lie some large broken pillars, and behind them 
ia a bole which aeeme to have b^n worked as a quarry. A second 
bnoU,aboatfifty yards further west, seems to have onceoeen crowned 
by another burial moond or relic shrine. Behind these knolls a 
deeply wooded ravine outs off Hie Kanheri spur from the main KAman 
range. Beyond the wooded ravine the rocky scarp of EAmao seems 
to have been cot into sever^ cave mouths. 

WerA^. To the common people the caves have no connection with 

Buddhism. Tbe people have fully adopted the Br&hman story that 
the caves are the work of the Findavs. Several of the figures are 
worshipped, notably the two huge Baddhas on either side of the 
entrance to the Cathedral Cave (No. 3). Their feet are reddened with 
pink powder and spotted with yellow, But the figures are respected 
notforthe sake of Buddha, but because they are beueved to represent 
Bhim the giant Ptodav. Besides Hindu visitors, P&rsis and 
ChristianB come to see the caves during the dry season. There 

Fain. are two yearly fairs, one on the eleventh of the bright half of KarUk 

(November - December) the DioaH of the gods, and the other on 
the Mahd»hivrdtTa or great night of Shiv, the thirteenth of the dsA 
half of Mdgh (January- Februuy). On both occasions, Br&hmans, 
Oujars, TtUiis, Sat^, and Hardtlute come to the number of about 
1000, bathe in ^e ponds near the hill, examine the caves, and 
worship the Una in cave 66. Sweetmeats and other articles worth 
from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100- Bs. 200) are sold in the Oarb^ Cave 
(Ko. 10)j whic^ is also called tbe Market or Bis&t Cave. 
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KAUhori Vortj in the Tillage of Modgaon eigHteeo milea north- (3tapt4r XIV. 
fleat of DAhfbiu, stands on a hill aboat 500 feet high. The waUa, flnvn ottatantL 
which are from ten to twenty feet Ugh, though mined, are of 
ezoellent masonry. 

K aranja or TTran Island, north latitade 18° SI' and east Ka&uija. 

longitude 73° 2', aboat eight miles long and four broad, lies, in the 
sonth-eaat of Bombay harbom-, aboat six miles south-east of Hhe 
Camac pier in Bombay. On the east it is cnt off from the mainland 
by the Bendkhal creek, which at high tddea is filled throagh its whole 
length. The island rises in two bare rocky hills, the smaller in the 
north and the larger in the soath, between which lies a stretch of 
KTMs and rice lands wooded witii mango trees and brab palms. 
On the east the salt pans hare broken the creek into several small 
branches, bat one arm, nmning from Mora Bandar in the north to 
Uran, is large enoagh to allow boats to pass to Uran at high tide. 

The rock of the island is trap crossed by dykes of bluk basalt. 
The trap beds, which are greenish and blaish and more or lesa 
amygdaloid, vary in stmctare and denidty. The water-uipply is 
good. There are three bnilt reservoirs, one along the roadside aboat 
naif way between Mora Bandar and Uran, a second between Uiail 
and Karanja, and the third and lai^eet, caJled Bhin&la, in Uran, is 
about a qnarter of a mile roond. Besides these three built reservoirs, 
many ponds and wells hold water for several months after the rains. 
The diinking water comes from springs of which the best, on a 
Uttle hill not fiur firom the CoUeotor's house, rtuis with a foU and 
ooQStant stream into a reservoir bnilt by the late Mr, Richard 
Spoonsr, Commissioner of Castoms. In a narrow ravine in the 
Iwger hiU, is a small square rock-cnt room with a narrow entianoe 
formerly protected by masonry. From the roof of this chamber a 
oiHtBtMit dropping ot clear wholesome water forms a pool three or 
foar feet deep. On the same hill, close by a mined chnroh, is m 
closed Fortugoese well or leservoir of excdlent water. 

Besidaa its rice crop, which is of considerable value, the island has 
two qieoial exports, salt worth aboat £469,185 and fooha hqaov 
worth about £166,900 a year. The chief other industry is fishing. 
The salt pans, which cover about 8000 acres, lie in the great tidid 
marsh to the east of the island. The marsh is crossed by a long 
winding creek with nomerons arms. The great area of the works, the 
shining white pans with their regular bonndaries md rows of salt 
heaps, m spite of monotony and barrenness, have a curious impreasive 
effect, l^e Earanja salt pans are probably Yerj old. But the only 
refraeuce that has been traced is Mandelslo's (1638) notice of the 
salt of Otann-Bammara, apparently Uran-Humbai.' In 1820 about 
20,000 tons of salt were imuie every year. The trade was said to 
give high profits to the merohants and yielded a revenue of about 
£1100 (Hs. 11,000). Uran salt was thought better th«i any salt 
inade further south.* During the last five years the export of salt 
haa been estimated at 51,125 tons, imd the yearly revenue at 
£271,934 (Ba. 27,19,340). The other great manufactnre, the distilling 

1 Uuidelilo'i Voyagca, 222. ' Ocwriptioa ot HinduUbH n, HS. 
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ChivtorXIT. of spirits, yields a yearly revenue of from £105,000 to £115,000. 
_^^ TT j—,^^ There are nineteen brick and tiled distilleries at the Ifora per. all 
owned and managed by P&raia, Almost all the spirit is made &om 
^****"^ moha flowers, brought chiefly throoghBombay from the Paoch HaltAls 

and Jabalpar. The sea trade returns show, for the fire years ending 
1878-79, average exports worth £400,615 and imports worth £56y406. 
Exports varied from £263,275 in 1878-79 to £503,285 in 1877-78, 
and imports from £46,115 in 1874-75 to £61,013 in 1878-79.* 

A. metalled road rans along the whole east side of the island, and 
a road, 14^ miles long, is being made between Uran and Panvd. 
A steam ferry boat runs daily between Bombay and Uran or Mora, 
calling at Hog Island and Ulva near Panvel and returning the same 
day. The fares from Bombay to Uran and Karanja, which are 
distant six and twelve miles respectively, are 4a. (Rs. 2) first olaas, 
I«. and It. 6d. (8 and 12 as.) second class, and 6d. and 9d. (4 and 
6 aa.) for a deck passage. 
Biilory. The only early remains as yet found in Karanjaare, on the eaat&tce 

of the Kharavli or Kharpnse hill, about twenty feet above diatiUery 
number five,a small plain rock-cut chapel, cell, and cistern apparently 
Baddhist, and some plain cells in Dronagiri hill. Three land-grant 
stones have also been found, showing, that in the twelfth oentary, 
under the Sith&r^e, the island had gardens and villages.' Under 
the Portuguese (1530-1740) Earanja was the extreme sonth of the 
Bassein province. In the sixteenth century it was apopolons island 
with two forts, one on the east, in the present town of Uran, and the 
other on the tpp of the southern peak. The fort on the sonthem 
peak was bnilt in the form of a square, with an armed bastion at 
three of the comers. Close to it were the garrison barracks.' A 
huodred armed men were maintained for the defence of the island. 
In 1535 Fr. Antonio do Porto built the church of Sam Fran<iisc» 
and two other churches, Nossa Senhora de Salva9fto and N. S. de 
Penha, All these are now in ruins. There was tdso the church of 
N. S. do Rozario and a Dominican hermitage bnilt by Father Gen. 
T. Jeronimo da Paixao. A long winding flight of atone steps ran 
np the sonth hill, and, on the top, besides the fort, were garrison 
barracks and the ruins of the church of N. S. da Fenha. It is said 
that when the fonodations of this church were dug a blue etone was 
fotmd with an im^e of the Virgin.* In 1538 the island is described 

■ KaranjfthMtwoUiuliiiEplAceBiMcintMidKMUij*. The detail* an : Man, Ezpcrta 
1874-75 f272,192. ie7&-76 £272,557, 1876-77 £314,597. 1877-78 £366,863, wd 18l8-7« 
£198,680; Importa 1674-70 £40,902, 1S75-76 £60,068, 1876-77 £44,344, 1S77-7S 
£47,818, 1878-79 £49,096. Kiruijft, Export* I874-T5 £66,4SS, 1876-76 £201.S37. 
187S-77 £lia777, 187778 £137,922, 1878-79 £64,694; Import* 1674-76 £621S, 
1875-76 £13,226, 1S76-77 £0126, 1877-78 £10,322, 1878-79 £11,917. 

* Detail* of the Kharavli or KharpD** cave* and of the three gnot-ituHi an gireo 
ander Object* of Intereat. 

* The atnngth of the garriian wu a captain, aii loldieTa, ono bombardier, and flv* 
moo*, the ooat wai £24 8*. (30,000 r«t# to the captain and 480 parddoa for the nat). 
Da Conha'a Baaaein, 202. 

« Da Cnnha'a Bawein, 202. Bishup 0«orio (1604-16S0) itatea Utat the Poitogneae 
fcnmd'a majeetie Chriitian temple in Eaianja. Thii ii prohably inooireot. The 
floim of the Virgin Maiy may have been one of the mothen or nuUrlfafj ■acklingth* 
l^nt Kirtikera the Hindu sod of war, like the fignre latelf fouid in Blephanta 
ialand. The Une atone may Have been oovered irith the blue enamel wbidi ha* abo 
bean fonnd in Elepbaata. 8«e above, pp. 91, 9& 
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as two billa aad a plain between, very rich with orchards uid rioe Ouster gT. 

fields.^ In 1550 it ie mentioned bb having a tower and bastion and PltOMOf IntorMfc 

other honBes.* In 1571 it was attacked by a party of Ahmadnagar _ 

troopa from Chaal, bnt the guriaon put them to flight leaving the Ka»4»4a, 

island covered with dead bodies.' In 1S85 the FranciHcans are ^'t^nf- 

mentioned as having got cliarge of Karanja.* In 1613 Karaaja was 

the scene of a great riot which was qaelled by the courage of Captain 

Femao de Sampayo da Cunha.' In 16S4 Karanja is described 

as a walled village, a gunshot from the fort, with thir^ Portagneae 

families and slaves. In ihe same year it is mentioned aa boanded 

by six Ahmadnagar townships, Kam^, Brago 7, Pen, Sabayo 

(Shdh^bAj), Abeta ( Apta f), and PanveL From there the Moors could 

easily pass to the island, and the river between could be crossed 

dryafaod at low tide uid at high tide was not more than knee deep. 

The soil was fmitfal and there was a good manafacture of a cloth 

called teadat.' In 1670 Karanja and several other towns were 

pondered by Part&br&o Gajar, a leader of Mar&tha cavalry.' Is 

1682, it was taken from the Portngnese by Sambhiji, apparently 

without resistance, and held by him for nearly a year, when it was 

recovered by the Portagaese," In 1 720 C^tain Hamilton notices 

it as a Portagaese island, with no ftnde bnt fnmidiing eatables for 

Bombay.* In 1728 the fort had six pieces of ordnance varying 

from one to edz ponndera. The defences were out of repair.*" In 

1737, when the Marith^ attacked Thina, the oommandant fled to 

Kuanja. Bnt Karanja was soon after taken. In 1774, after the 

fall of Versova, Colonel Keating marched to Earanja and took 

possession.^^ In the following March the oonqaest was confirmed 

by the treaty of Surat, the confirmation was repeated in Ifbirch 1776 

by the treaty of Porandhar, and it was finally ratified by the treaty 

of SAlbai in 1782.** In 1775 the town was described as lying 

between two lofty moontains on the west side, in size nothing more 

t^ian a lai^ Martha village, with low straggling houses near a 

pond covered with wild dnck and waterfowl. On its banks were 

aamall fort, a Portuguese church, and a Hindu temple.*' In 1781 

a resident was appointed." In 1788 HovS, the Polish traveller, 

foond it poorly inhabited. The soil was fertile, bnt the people 

Sent their time ^ther in fishing or in palm-juice drawing for which 
ey fonnd a good marked; in Bombay. On one of the hills were the 



> Prim. Rot. d» Ini 64. 

* D» Cunh&'B Ch»ul, 50. 

* Da CnDh&'s BumId, 209. 

■ O CbroQ. de Ti>. HI. 2fll. In 1634, beadM a balance to the ttaU^ Earanja paid 
£187 (BOOO parddoi) > year to the biihop of Crangsnor and £30 (SCO parddot) to tho 
Japan Jeniita. 

' OiMit Duff, 111. Tho Surat faoton partaonlarlf ootiee thit inaumon whieh they 
■nppoMd Shivllji liMd«d in penoD, Thej mentioii that lie raiy seTeral; plnnderea 
Karanja and caniad away all the ohiefmeo except inch at ewaped in women* cloUiea, 

* Orma'm Hitt. Fiag. 120. Mendonfa'* Tc^wraphy of Karanja, 9 ; Da Cnnba'a 
Chanl and Pmn", 67. 'new Aoooont, 242. 

>*0 Cbion. da Tie. I. 32. " ForlMa' Oriental MMnoira, I. 468. 

u AitahiM»'a Tteatie*, T. 21, 33, 41 . " Forbee' Oriental Memoin, L 4S3-4H, 
" Naime'a Eonkan, 103. In 1781 the reTenoe ot Karanja, oliiaflj fn»a rioe, wai 
Mtimated at £6000 (Ri. 60,000). Bombay in 1781, 3. 
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CluptarZIT. ruiaa of a fort.' The reveone for 1813, including £33S6 of land 
PUoM of Zntemt. rev'enne, £1651 of excise, and £4091 of customs, woe £9078 and tbe 
expenditure £lo66. In 1820 Hamilton noticed that convicts weie 
sent from Bombay and employed in cleaning pondB> repaiiing banks, 
and keeping the roads in order.* 

The island, which is now generally called Uran' forms a petty 
division of twenty-two villages under Panvel. At high tide the 
Bendkhal creek Burrounds it and cuts it off from the mainland. 
Mora, in the north, lies at the foot of a range of low hills. The 
beach is rocky and muddy, and most of the people are Sshers living 
in low ill-bailt huts. Mora ia the chief port of the island where 
passengers land and embark for Bom)^y, Moat of the large 
bnildinga are connected with the distilleries. There is also a custom 
house, and, on a plateau about lOU feet above the village, a residenca 
for the excise officer. Karanja in the soath is a small fishing village 
with little trade and only a few good houses. The details of the 
town of Uran, which is a place of some consequeuce, are given 
separately. 

The Christian population of 413 has a church dedicated to Oor 
L^y of Purification. It was rebuilt in 1852 by Ifannel DeSooza, 
m&mlatd&: of S&lsette, and measures 65 feet long by 27 broad and 
SO high. The priest has a house and is paid £3 (Hs. 30) a month by 
the Goa government. There are three ruined chorchea, St. Francis^ 
124 feet long 58 wide and 30 high, has the nave unroofed but the 
sanctuary still arched and in good order ; Onr Lady of Salvation, 
70 feet long by 26 broad and 20 high ; and, on the top of Dronagiri 
hill, Onr Lady of Penha, well preserved, and measaring 50 feet long 
by 15 broad and 14 high, There are also two chapels, St. John the 
Baptist's, the Buddhist rock-cut chapel in the east face of Kharavli 
bill, and, at the foot of the hill. Our Lady of Help, on the site of 
which a Hindu temple now stands. In the village ot Sheweh ia a 
mined church of which the broken walls of the graveyard are the 
only trace. 

The chief objects of interest are the ruins on the top of Dronagiri 
the southern hill. They include the Portuguese fort, the gnard 
house, and the church of Kotre Senhora de Penha, and are 
approached by a long and winding Sight of steps. On the slope of 
the hill are some plain cells now generally filled with water.' On 
the east face of the north hill, which is called either Kharavli or 
Kharpose, about twenty feel above distillery number five, is a email 
rock-cut cave (25'x24 xlO') apparently Buddhist The front of the 
cave is supported on two square pillars with pot capitals. Opposite 
the middle of the entrance, in a rectangular recess in tbe back 
wall, nine inches deep, is carved in the rock what looks like a 
Christian altar, but may be a small relic shrine or ddghoba. The 
cave has signs of whitewash. To the north is a small room about 
eight feet square with a water cistern about two feet deep. 



m»rka of % former volokao, and, in the chMm, pieces 
forin of Uhea, lod two K>eciee of i«oIite. 



'P«K. of Hind. U. 174. 
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Three of tbe ioscribed etones in the CoUector'B gardea at Th&na Cbtptw ZIT. 
were brought from Karanja, two from Chinjah three miles to the Fla«ei of InteTMt' 
BODthj and one from Bfmrad about a mile to the north-weat of Urao. Kiainj* 

The earliest is a Chfinjeli stone (3' 6' x 1' 3" x 6") . The insoription rtht n f 

of sixteen lines is well preserved. The characters are Deran^gari j^tervA ' 

and the language ic San^rit. It is dated BhaklOdOAftif^ASAiKidAl 
( January • FebroaTy J a.d. 1138} and records the grant of a field 
named Ambe in N%nm,' and of a garden belonging to one Joi&k, 
by the Silhira king ApaniditySj to Shridhar, leamea in the hramat^ 
for the spintnal benefit of Apar&ditya's mother Lil&devi. The 
iosoription records, on the occasion of an eclipse of the son, 
another grant by Apar&ditya of a garden in the Chedija (GhfLnjeh f) 
village to worahipperB of UahddeT, hatut or badvda and to 7MA(tfow(T). 
The next in order of date is the lUnvad stone (S'S'xl' 6*x9*). 
Above are the sun and moon with an nm-shaped water pot 
between them. The letters are well preserred Devan&gari, and 
the language is Sanskrit mixed with Marithi. The inaoription 
records a grant of land in Padivaa in XJtau, on Shak 1171 Ohaitra 
Vadya I (April - If a;, jld. 1249), the da; of a solar eclipse, by the 
Silh&ra king Someshvara. The king's ministers were JhAmpada 
Prabha the great conncillor, Deva (?) Prabhn the great minister 
of war and peace, and D4da Prabhu the chief justice. The last in 
order of date is the other Ch£njeh stona It records the grant 
of 162 pdruitha drammas,' the fixed rerenne of some rarden land 
of Kothalsthdn in Chadidie (ChlLnjehf) in Uran, to Uttareshrar 
of Bhristh&nak (Tb^a). The grant was made in the reign of 
Someshvara, on Monday Ohaitra Vadyal4t]i SkaJc 1182 (a.d.1260). 
Someshvara' a ministers were Jhdropada Prabha the great councillor, 
Maina [Kn ?) Bebala Prabhu and Peramde Pandit ministers of peace 
and war, and Ptldhi Qoven (Ku?) the minister of justice and of 
finance. 

On a small hill aboat two mUes to the south of the village of Mora 
are two Qovemment houses, one for the use of the Collector of 
TluLna, the other of the resident officer of the ooatoms department. 

In Ear&njon, a Baasein village aboat ten miles north-east of Eausjoii. 
M^nikpur, was found an inscribed atone, 4' 10' long by I' 7" broad 
and 7 thick, which is now in the Collector's garden at Thiina. 
Above, between figares of the sun and moon, begins an insoription of 
thirteen lines in dim spoilt letters difficult to r^d. All that can be 
made out, and even this is doubtful, are in the third and fourth lines 
the words ' the illustrions Harip&ldev, the chief of the Mah&manda< 
leshvars, adorned with all the royal titles.' Haripti, it appears from 
another stone inscription, was a Silh&ra king who ruled about the 
end of the eleventh century. 

> NAgnm u [ffolwbly Mlgaon three milei north. west of CbiuJ^ 

* Srama U • peoaliar method ot re»diiig aod writiiis Vedio text*, ' ggjng rtep bf 

step ' eo oalled Deorase the rekding prooeedi from the flrat niimber (wi»d or title) to 

the lecond, then the lecond U repeated And oomieoted with the third, the tliird 

repeated and comiDoted with the [oarth ud so on. 

■The pdrulUta dnuama wu probably a Eahatrspa coin cnirent in the StOUra 

territory. Ita Tatne wm about 6d. (4 a*.). But6d. (4 lu.) bad thenprotwUyMBUich 

pnrcfaaeing power m 2t, (Be. 1) bae now. Pandit Bhagvinhll IndrAji. 
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ChaptCT XIV. Earjat, the head-qnartera of the Earjat sub-division, with, in 
PlMMof IntWMt I88I1 a popolation of 692/ ia a nilwagr station, eixty-two nulea east 
1^ <^ Bombay and abont five milea aoath of M&tber&n. 

The railway retnmaaliowa fall in goods from 3642 tons in 1873 to 
2616 in 1880, and an incraaae in passengera from 42,032 to 59,166. 
Karjat was a mere village before the opening of the railway ; ainoe 
then the popalation has greatly increased. It stands on the eonth 
bank of the UllUa river, which, running down the Eonkan Barrdja 
ravine, eaters the plain below RJlimAehi fort. Formerly the 
miLmlatd&r*8 office was abont three-qnarters of a mile distant at 
Dahivali village on the oppoaite bank of the river, bat, ainoe 1869, 
his office has been held in new bnildings in Karjat, completed at a 
coat of £2635 (Ba. 26,347). There ia iJso a post office, areat-hooBe, 
and a school, and quarters for railway drivera and guards. 
RABHiuoR KarnalaFort, north latitude 19° 63' and eaatlongitade73'*10't 

Fdnnil Hiu,. stands, on a hill 1560 feet high, a few miles north-west of the 
Vegavati river and eight miles eonth of Panvel. Ite command of 
the high road between the Bor pass and the Panvel and Apta rims 
most, from the earliest times, have made Ejuh^ a plaoe of 
importance. The hill has an upper and a lower fort. In the centre 
of the apper fort is the funnel, an almost inaccessible basalt pillar 
from 100 to 150 feet high. The bcoi^ that forma the enter fort is 
crested by a masonry wall, entered through a gate in the north-west 
comer. Through the gate a path leads, across the platean of the 
lower fort, to the scarp that forms the inner or upper fort, which, like 
the nnderacarp, ia crested by a wall. Two gateways, one at the 
foot and the other at the top of a Sight of rocfc-cut steps, lead to a 
doable gateway with a chamber between.' Between these gates and 
(he funnel rock are some mined buildings, and, at tlie north base 
of the funnel, is a series of excavations some for store-houses others 
for water. The funnel is locally known as the P&ndu's tower, but 
there is nothing in the excavations that suggests a religions origin. 
The funnel ia fall of bees and the natives sometimes climb it to 
get their honey. One or two Europeans are said to have reached 
the top with the help of ropes and ladders. The south-west of the 
hill is better wooded than the north, and commsjids a beautiful 
view of the island- studded harbour of Bombay and of the sea 
beyond. There are two inscriptions in the fort, one Mar^hi the 
other Persian. The Mar&thi inscription is on the inner side of the 
lower gate. It has no date and the worda are so contracted that ^I 
attempts to read it have failed.' The Persian writing outside the 
npper gaternns ' Syed Nomddin Muhammad Kh&o HiJTill46' 
(a.d.1785). 

According to Major Jervis, under theDevgiriYidavB(I248'13I8) 
and under the Mosabn^ (1318-1347) rulers of Dsuhitabad, EanuUa 
was the head-quarters of one of the districts of the north Eonkan.* 
In 1640 it was taken from its G-ojarit garrison by a body of 
Afamadnagar troops, Hie GajartU)' commanders come to Basaeia 



> For detail* «ee Appendix A. 
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and asked the Portngneee to lielp them in gsinin^ it back. The Q>^ter XIV. 

Fortngneae Beat SOO Europeans, took the place, and restored it to pUoesofliitawL 

Gnjardt. Shortly after the AJimadnagar troops again advanced r i ob 

against Kam&la, and the GQJardt commander retired to Baseein Tushml ttht. , 

and made over the right to the fort to the Portngneee, on condition 

that they ehoold undertake its defence. Menezes, the Captain of 

Baa^in, came to the rescue of the fort, and pat the besieging army 

to flight.' Afterwards the Portuguese Viceroy, to gain the friendship 

of the Ahmadnagar king Burhdn Niz&m Sh&h, handed him the fort 

on his agreeing to pay a yearly sum of £1750 (5000 gcAd. parddos).' 

In 1670ShiT&ji took Earntila from the Moghats. On Shir&ji'gdeat^ 

it was recovered by Aarangzeb, and the Persian writing given above 

seems to show that it was kept by the Moghals at least till 1735. 

It must have shortly after passed to the M&r&this, as by 1710 the 

Peahwa's power was established all over the district.' In May 1803 

a party of the 13th Ilegiment, N.I., in the interest of the Feehwa 

BijirflOj attacked and carried the fort by forcing the gate. In 

January 1818 Colonel Frother took it from the Mardthds.* In 1862 

the defences were rainbna. But water and supplies were procorable. 

Ka'sa'ra in Sh&h&pnr, with, in 1881, a population of 1057, is a EiaiaA. 

station on the north-east branch of the Peninsula railway about 
twenty-two miles north-east of ShjLhflpur. Before the opening of 
the railway through the Tal pass, KfLsira was a large trade centre; 
since then it has greatly fallen off. It has a rest-house both for 
Europeans and natives. The station traffic roturns show an increase 
in passengers from 12,120 in 1873 to 18,203 in 1880, and in goods 
from 907 to 1484 tons. In 1824 the village was deserted and the 
Collector had to romit asaeaament and settle a guard in the village 
to induce the people to come back.' This attempt seems to have 
failed. Two years later. Captain Chines notices it as a deserted place 
with one well. He remarks that the settlement of Kia^ra, whose 
people had fied daring the two previous years becanse of the 
oppressive system of pressing labourers, would be a great gain to 
troops and travellers. Though called K&eira the railway station is 
at Mokhovfine about two miles to the south. 

Eelve Ka'hlin, north latitude 19° 40' and east longitude 72° 47', Kklvx JUhih. 
a port and the head-qnarters of the W^him sub^division, with, in 
1881, a population of 7122, stands about five and a quarter miles 
west of the PfUghar station oi the Baroda railway with whioh it is 
connected by a good road. The village of Kelve, whose name is ■ 
almost always joined with Mfihim, lies on the other side of a oreek 
about two and a half miles to the south. 

The coast is very rocky. A reef, partly dry at low water, stretches 
.for about two miles from the shore, and two miles further is another 



. I Da Cnnha'i Chul and Buoein, 40.41 ; Fkria in Ken, -W. 368. 

* Felner's Snbflidioa, II 117-120, quoted in Da Oanha's Buuin, 41 ; D« Oooto, IV. 
1S4-301 ; Cd. de Hon. In«d. VIL its ; Da Cnnha'i Bauein, 42. 

*Gnuit Dufi; IID. The Bombay B«ool4e in maotioning thit mm m^, <Th« 
Marttbis advaiLced b; throwing np breMtworki of earth and boaraa whidi they 
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Chi^tcr ZIT. patch of rocks covered with aboat eighteen feet of water. On tbe 

PImm itflBtonrt. <»a8t, in front of the town of Kelve, is a little detached rock fort.' In 

1 634 both the M&him and Kelre rivere were blocked with sandbanks. 

KnivaMiatt, j^ 1881, of 7122 people, 69-17 were HindoB, 146 MoealmilDB, 23 

Christians, 5 Jains, and one a Psrsi. 

The town of M^him, tfaoogh well situated, is crowded with gaqSens 
and vegetation, and is onhealthy during the greater part of the year,' 
The municipality, which wm established in 1857,' had, in 1880-81, 
an income of £289 (Rs. 2896), representing a taxation of aboot lOd. 
(6 at. 5 piei) a head. The revenne is chiefly collected from octroi 
and honse and boat taxes. The ezpenditore, daring the same year, 
amounted to £287 (Ra. 2872), most of which was roent on roads.* 
The sea trade returns for the five years ending 1878-79 show, for 
Kelve, average exports worth £3872 and avera^ imports worth 
£2147. Exports varied from £1106 in 1877-78 to £5285 in 1876-77 
and imports from £1225 in 1876-77 to £3131 in 1877-78. In Mfliim 
exports averaged £4972 and imports £2789. Exports varied from 
£674 in 1875-76 to £7015 in 1878-79 and imports from £1411 in 
1876-77 to £4769 in 1874-75.* 

Besides the chief local revenue and police offices, MAhim has a 
post office, a dispensary, and two schools. The public offices, which 
are bailt on the standard plan, stand immediately to the east of the 
fort^ They were completed in 1876 at a cost of £4354 (Ra. 43,540). 
The dispensary, established in 1872, is nnder the chai^ of an 
assistant surgeon, and is snpported by a Government grant of £320, 
a local funds grant of £140, and a municipal grant of .£43. The 
attendance in 1880 was 6774 ont-door and 84 in-door pataents. 
Near the dispensary is a rest-house built by Viktlii Mehrji abont 
1825. The new school house, t^posite the public cffices, was boilt 
at a cost of £751 (Ra. 7510). It has room for 200 boys. In 1882 
a tombstoue with tbe inscription ' This grave belongs to Don 
Francisco Balbora de Magatlmcns, Knight Fidalgo of the Honse 
of His Majesty, and of his wife Gaiomar de Siqueira, and of hia 
heirs ' was found in the comer of the cocoa-palm garden close to 
the fort and to the mfLmlatddr's office. This stone is now in the 
Collector's garden at Thdna. There seem to have been ten or 
twelve other tombs near where this slab was found, but their shmes 
have been removed. 
Skuxy. According to tradition, at the close of the thirteenth centmry, 

Kelve Ufihim was taken from its N&ik chief by Bhimdev, the chief 
of Bombay-M&htm. It passed to tbe Delhi Musalmfiiis about 1S50, 
and from them, perhaps abont 1400, to the Gnjanlt kings who kept 



< Mimidpkl Bqiort fOr 1879-80, 13. 

a (epante mmuoipality in 1866 (Got. Bw. 2104 of IMb Getofaer 
1866] bat kboliihed in 1874. [Got. Km. 264S of llth September 1S74). 
• The detail! for Kelve are : Erporti, lST4.7fi £4863, 1B7S-76 £4209, 1876-77 £S286, 
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it till it was taken by the Portuguese about 1532.> In 1612 it was Chapter ZXT. 
attacked by the Moghala bat bravely and snoeeBsfnlly defended. In Kmmm ^LLtemt 
1624 De la Valle spe^ca of two towns at MAhim. In 1634 the „ „ 
town ia deacribed aa abont the size of Dihinu, with many orchards ^""^ MiHm. 
and frait trees and mnoh good water. The fort was equal to Diihina ^•»'»T- 

aiid TiWpur, and was armed with four brass falcons for shooting 
stone balls, and had a good store of gunpowder and other ammunition. 
There was a Portuguese oaptadn, ten Portuguese Boldiera, one ndii, 
ten sepoys, one inspector of police, and four constables and a torch- 
bearer. Close to the fort was a village inhabited by fifty Portngnese 
families, among whom there were Some of noble birth, 150 natire 
Christian famUies, and 200 slaves who carried arms.* In 1670 
Ocilby mentions Quelmain aa a Gujar&t coast town, called from two 
villages near the coast, one Kielwe the other M&lu.^ The fort and 
village of M&im are mentioned by Qemelli Careri (1695).* ' In 
1 728 the fort was described as weak and irregular, a very low wall 
of atone and mad 550 feet long and 250 wide, with three bad 
bastions looking to sea and four to land. It was guarded by fifteen 
pieces of ordnance and a garrison of sixty soldiers seven of whom 
were white. A stockade at some distance was under a captain with 
thirty men.' In January 1739 it was taken by ChimnAji Appa, 
af tOT an obstinate defence.' In 3 750 it is mentioned by Tieffenthdier 
BB a place once under the PortugoMe then under the Marfithfts.' 
In 1760 a small fort to the east of Mtlhim formed a triangle flanked 
by two five-cornered embrasured baations, one to the north the other 
to the east. The M&him fort was long, and part of it was washed 
by the waters of the creek. From the road it appeared a broken 
curtain with nearly ruined bastions. At Eelve a new fort was 
being bnilt ; close by were three deserted towers, a ruined bt»tion, 
and a mined church.* In 1788 Hot6 calls it Seine chiefly inhabited 
l^ fishermen. The ruined church was used aa a cow-pen.* In 1826 
Xelve had 300 houses, a temple, and twenty export-dealers, and 
M&him had 1200 houses and a rest-house.^ 

Whensnrvoyedinl818M^im fort was of inconsiderable strength Forlt, 

and size, an enclosure about eighty feet square. The extreme height 
of the rampart, including a parapet five and a half feet long by three 
thick, was twenty-eight feet. The principal gateway on the east or 
land face was covered by a projecting wall three feet thick by about 
fourteen high. The western face of the fort waa waahed by the sea, 
or rather the M&faim creek. On the other three sides was a space 
eodosed by a wall of loose stones in which were a few huts belonging 
to the garrison. Stretching across the whole breadth of the fort 
and occupying a third of the original enclosure, was a mined building 
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Chftptar XIT, for the accommodatioB of the garrison aad fltores. The rest of the 
PUcM of lutarest space was taken up by a neglected well of iDdifterent water. The fort 
„ „, was BO Burronnded, to the very foot, by the Tillage and trees that 

"^ Kirt*. ^''' an assailing force could approach imperceived. Of later date than 
the fort, bnt of the same height and joined with it, was as hexagtHial 
battery with ten guns. Below the battery was a casemate or bomb- 
proof chamber also for ten gnns. In 1 862 it was in good condition and 
etroDgly fortified, the strongest fort south of Daman except AnuUa. 
The fort is now (1881) one of the Collector's district bungalows. 

Eelve fort, about two miles sonth of Mihim fort, when snrreyed 
in 1816, was a series of petty fortifications, consisting of a raised 
battery on the north bank of the Danda creek or river, and an 
insulated fort 800 yards to the west, built at the very month of the 
river. The battery, known as Alib&g fort, was an irregnlar pentagon, 
tlie longest side not more than forty-seven feet, with a thin parapet 
wall five and a half feet high with five openings for cannon. Almost 
the whole inside was filled by ruinous hnQdings. The entrance into 
(his work, the platform of which was fonrteen feet high, was by a 
movable ladder. So mouldering was the escarpment that the 
battery did not seem strong enough to resist even a slight attack. 
Opposite the battery the river was more than a quaiter of a mile 
broad at spring tides, but was fordable at low water. The fort at 
the mouth of the river, which is known as Finbnruj, lay 800 yarda 
to the west of the battetr, and was about the same height and not 
less ruinous. Cross walls divided it into three parts, the centre, 
containing a neglected reservoir seventy-three feet oy forty-six, and 
at the en^s two projecting batteries, each with five embrasnrea and 
a little parapet four feet thick. Over the battery, towards the sea, 
was another battery raised on planks with a tiled roof and a dwarf 
parapet mounting seven guns. This battery served to accommodate 
the garrison and stores. Between the villages of Kelve and Mdliim, 
at a little distance from each other, were a redoubt and battery which 
were in worse order than the fort and battery at Kelve. Both 
were destitute of stores, of water, and of the means of defence. Aa 
has been noticed in the History chapter the Portuguese found it 
necessary to line with forts the coast between M&him and Am&la. 
In the fifteen miles between Shirgaon, a couple of miles north of 
- M&him, and Ddntivra close to Am^la, there are remains of sixteen 
forts. Two miles south of Shirgaon was the M^him fort, half a 
mile further south the Fiidka tower, a mile further the Madia 
toiter, then, after another mile, on the north side of the Danda creek, 
the Alib&g fort, with the P&u tower in the middle of the creek, 
thoroughly commanding its entrance. On the sonth aide of the 
Danda creek, in the survey village of Khatale, popularly called 
Danda, stood the Danda fort^ Close by is a large ruined building 
known as kital, a word which Dr. Da Cunha identifies with Qointal, an 
enclosure or garden, attached to a Quinta or country-house. Fine old 



1 Danda WM fbrmerly a ^"^ °^ ooDMijiieDce. In ISTO it ia mentioned u a 
EuroHMi port tiwling with Gnianlt (Mirlt-i-Alunsdi, 129), Mid abont lfl70.it f^pMn 
in BudKBi ■■ Dando at the north of tiw Kjdpur ktngdom batwMIl A g****' And Datnan. 
Orme'a Uiitorical FragmentB, 1«, 
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fruit trees and wells support this view. Among the ruinsj lies a 
large stone with a maoli worn coat of arms. In Daoda, towards 
the sea, was a seoond fort known as the T&nkicha tower. Soath of 
Danda every Tillage, nsami, Mathane, Yedvan, Kore, and I)&ntivre, 
had its fort, while, inland, in Virathan, Ghatale, and Kbatale, lay a 
Becoad line of fortresses, Bharangad in Khatale being atronglj 
placed on the t«p of a hill (see BhavaDgad). 

Khala'pnTf abont six miles soath of Earjat, the head-qaartera 
of the KliAl&pnr petty division, had, in 1881, a population of 1191, of 
whom 1169 were Hindns, 10 Musalmins, and 12 Jews. The town 
stands on the Panvel and Foona high road eighteen miles sonth-easfc 
o( Panvel, six south of Chank, and five north-west of Khopivli on the 
P£t^ganga river, across which a dam has been thrown at a cost of 
£59 (Bs. 590). There is a Government office, a rest-hoose, a school 
faonse built in 1877 at a cost of £352 (Rs. 3520], and a small pond 
called Mhasole. It was here that in his retreat from the Bor pass 
to Panrel, in April I78I, Qeneral Qoddard was harassed by about 
56,000 Mar&thiis. He kept them at bay bat lost 466 men, eighteen 
of whom were officers.' 

Ehardi, abont twelve miles north-east of Sh&hdpnr, is a station on 
the north-east branch of the Peninsula railway. The station traffic 
returns show an increase in passengers from 8500 in 1873 to 16,096 
in 1880, and in goods from 796 to 2537 tons. In 1827 Clones notices 
Khardi aa a market town and a asoal halting-place with eeventy-five 
honses, three shops, several wells, and a fine grove of trees.' 

Eliopivlif formerly known as Campoli, is a small village of 615 
people, on the south-east frontier of the district, on the Poona- 
Panvel high road five miles sonth-east of KhfLl&pur. The Peninsula 
railway has a branch to Khopivli which is open for traffic daring the 
fair weather, Khopivli is at the foot of the Bor pass incline, about 
1600 feet below Khaadtila on the crest of the Sahy&dris. 

The place is chiefiy remarkable for a fine reservoir ISJ acres in area, 
and a temple to Mah^dev bnilt by the Peshwa's celebrated minister, 
Nina Fadnavia (1790-1800).' In 1779 the Bombay expedition, 
which was to have set Bdghoba in power in Pooua but ended in the 
nnfortonate convention or Tadgaon, had, on their way to Pooos, 
neveni skirmishes with the lbr&tb(i^ at Khopivli, in which two 
English officers were killed-* In 1804 Lord Talentia d^cribedit as 
close to the foot of the pass, surrounded by forest-covered hills with 
a veiy fine reservoir uid a neat temple.* In 1825 Bishop Heber 
c^ed it apretty village with a fine reservoir and temple of Mah^dev,* 
and, in 1831, Mn. Wilson described it as finely sitm^^d commanding 
a picturesque view of the Poona road.' 

Koj For^" in GK»reh village, aboat ten miles west of ViWa, 
stands on a bill 1906 feet high, and can be reached only up a ravine 
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M been pnlleil down, bat the hnim grinding atonei lie doM hj. 

* Bombvr in IT81, 176. 'TmreU, II. 111. ' N«n»tiTe, 0. 200. 

T Un. WilMa'e Life, 284. 
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Chapter ZIV. formed by two projecting epars. In 1818, nearly at the head of 

PlaceB <rflntere»t ^^^ ^'"' "^^^ yards to the south of the upper fort and commanded by 

it, was a gateway with low ruinous works on each aide stretching 

■ ^^ Fort. from one spar to the other. On a level space about half way between 

the gateway and the upper fort were the ruins of a redoubt. To the 

west, from 150 to 200 feet below the upper fort and passing a little 

beyond it, a path used to lead to the plain below, but it had long 

been impassable. The ascent to the upper fort was steep, the latter 

part of it by steps exposed to a double enfilade from a detached 

tower and from works over and on each side of the gateway, between 

two projecting towers, nine feet apart and situated about luilf way ap 

on the western face. The top of the hill was about 400 yards long, 

and, in many places, not more than forty broad. Round the greater 

part of the hill the cliff was bo sheer that the works were almost 

entirely confined to the sonthem and western sides, where, according 

to the nature of the ground on the outside, they varied from ten to 

twenty-five feet high. Tho fortifications looked as if they had been 

n^Iected for years. The cement of the best part was washed away, 

and except a dwarf wall here and there, the works were little better 

than heaps of loose stones. Within the fort the only baildinga of 

any consequence were a granary, a store room, and a house for the 

garrison. The water-supply was from nine cisterns cut in the rock 

in the plain to the west of the upper fort, and a tenth cistern ontaide 

of the gateway. In 1862 the fort was ruinous; water was plentufnl 

but food supplies were not available. 

Koui. Eolai, a port about fifteen miles north of Umbargaon, had, doling 

the five years ending 1878-79, average exports worth JE7811 and 

imports worth £388. Exports varied from £6212 in 1877-78 to 

£10,951 ia 1876-77, and imports from £149 in 1874-75 to £in9iii 

1877-78.* 

Eou-EALTix. Eoli-Ealya'a, an alienated village in S^lsette, two miles west 

of Enrla, has a Christian population of about 1750 souls and a 

church built by the Portuguese and dedicated to Our Lady of Egypt 

It measures ninety-one feet long by forty wide and twenty-nine 

high, is in good repair, and has a sanctuary and three altars different 

from those of other churches. The priest has a house and is paid 

by the British Government £1 10s. {Rs. 15) a month. There are 

two schools founded and endowed by Mr. Widia, the owner of the 

village, one Anglo* Portuguese with forty and the other Portugnese 

with twelve pupils. The Koli-Kalydn church has, in the village of 

Bhahar, an afi&Uated chapel of Our Lady of Health, which was built 

in 1846 by the Rev. Mathews Salvador Rodrignes, and measures 

forty-five feet long by twenty broad and seventeen high, 

KoHDivTi Civn. The Kondivti or Malta'kal' Caves form two rows, one of fifteen 



£1119, 1878-79 £24G. 

' Mabikil, or the great destroyer is one of tbe fomu of Shiv. Thii BrtJunuiiciuiiiB 
lii»7 hkve ariaen from the BribraaTii telling the peoplo thkt the r«lio shriiie in the 
chief oBTe (IX. of the louth-weat lino) wm a groat Uttg, jnet aa they deetroyed the 
ramenibrance of Bnddhirt* by apreadiog the itory that their cavei wen the wiak el 
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caves on the south-east face and one oE four oarea on the north>weat Chaptar ZtT^ 
face, of a low flat-topped range of trap breooia, about foar miles pim^ ^laUtmt. 
north-eaat of the AJidheri station on the Baroda railway. The ^_^ 

cares are Buddhistj probably between the second and sixth "'"*'*'' ''*'*'■ 
oentaries. They are small, many of them little more than cells, and 
mnch mined from the flawed and crambling nature of the rock. 
From Andheri, the excellent £m*la high road leads east throagb 
rioe lands and mango orchards, with wooded roi^ knolls, two 
milee to Mnlg^aon, or abont fonr miles ronnd by Marol. The easiest 
way to see the Kondivti oaves is to go and come by Marol, a large 
village abont a mile from the south face of the hill. The pleasantest 
roote is to leave the high road at Mulgaon, and, by a good cross- 
ooontry tract, to wind abont two miles throngh waving nplaads, 
prettily wooded with mangoes and brab palms, round to the north 
tsae of the hill, see the north line of caves and the burial mounds, 
see the south liae, pass sooth throngh the lands of Vihirgaon abont 
a mile and a half to Marol, and, from Marol, go back to Andheri by . 
the high road. This round gives a total distaace of about nine miles. 
On the east bank of the Molgaon pond are the ruins of an 
eleventh or twelfth century Brfihman temple, an underground 
Buddhist water cistern (a.d.100-500), and some old bricks probably 
Baddhist.^ From the north, among the waving nplaads, the 
Eondivti caves are hard to find, as the hill rises only a few feet above 
the generel level and as the oaves are in a hollow bidden by trees 
and brushwood. About fifty paces north of the oaves, in a small 
mound of smooth black trap, is an underground water-cistern with 
two openings, about three feet four inches sonare and fonr feet apart. 
About fifty paces south of this cistern is tne north row of caves. 
They face the north-west and command a wide view, across a sea 
of brab palms and a rich belt of rice land and mango groves, to the 
month of the Bassein creek. In this row are four small caves 
probably from the foarth to the fifth century. Beginuing from the 
east, Gave I., a dwelhng cave, has a veranda (13' 7' long x 5' 4* 
broad) with two square pillars and two pilasters, a cistern in the 
left comer, and a stone bench in a recess on the right.' The 
Teranda opens into a plain hall (8'10"xl5' ICT), with a bench on 
the idght wall, and oells (about 6' 9" X 6' 6" high) on tho loft and 
back walla. Cave II. has two doors and two windows in the front 
wall. It is abont fifteen feet square and six feet high, without 
carving or pillars, and, except that it has no stone benob ronnd it, 
looks like a dining hall, A door in the east wall opens on Cave 
lU. Cave III. is very like a Kanheri cave. It enters from a 
courtyard (15' 10* X lb") with a atone bench and oiatem on the 
light. From the court four easy steps lead to a veranda, with a 
low front wall, carved in the Buddhist rail pattern, divided in the 
centre by a doorway, and with two eight^ided pillars. The 
veranda (17' x 9*) has a stone bench at each end. The hall, which 
is entered by a plain door, measures nearly fourteen feet square by 
abont eight feet nigh. In the side walls are cells, and, in tiie back 

' Dobula are given under Mulgwu. * Loft and right mro viiitor'a left and right. 
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Qtmptn XIV. wall, is a door, witb side pilasters sarroimded by a belt of tracery, 
FlacM t^Iatereft. ^^^ ^° ^ roogh check pattern.' The door opeoa on a, ahrine 
(8' 3° X 7' 2"), which has an altar in the back wall with a hole and 
' sockets to support an image. On a narrow front ol rock, between 

Cavea III. and IV"., a relic shrine or daghoba is carved. Cave IV., 
a dwelling cave, baa a long veranda (3I'x6'), with ten roand- 
capitaJled pillars, and a cistern at the right end. The ball is plun 
about fifteen feet square. It has two side recesses, and, in the back 
wall, a niche, about six inches deep and two feet sqnare, perhaps tor 
a relic shrine. The low walls, against the right side of the cave, are 
modem, the remains of a liquor still. These four caves are all 
much of the same age, probably the fourth and fifth centariea, later 
than the Chapel Cave (IX. of the aonth row), which was probably the 
origin of the monastery. About fifty yards in front of the north 
row are under-ground cisterns, with four openings, each about one 
foot ten inches square. In the wooded hollow, about thirty yards 
further to the west, are three or four broken tomb-stones, apparently 
originally square below and rounded above and from two to four 
feet high. To the south, about thirty feet above these broken tc«nb- 
Btones, is the bare flat hill-top, about fifty yards broad most of it s 
rounded sheet of tmp. About ten feet above the north cavefl, the 
rock has been hollowed, two or three feet, into a shallow batiiing 
pond, which is now dry. About ten yards further south, hidden in 
brushwood, lies a broken pillar about four feet long and three feet 
square at the base, rising mto a round broken-topped shaft. Thia 
is probably the tomb-stone that stood on the top of the mound 
about fifty yards to the south. This bnrial monnd, or riupa, has 
been a round dome of brick and dressed stone about twen^-seven 
feet across the base. The centre has been opened and rifled, and 
bricks and dressed stones are strewn about. A yard or two to the 
eouth-east is a smaller burial mound about nine feet across the base. 
To the north .east is a rock-cut passage, perhaps a quarry. Oloee by, 
the surface of the rock is roughly dressed into two stone seats, one 
a few feet above the other. The upper seat was probably for the 
teacher and the lower seat for his disciples. The seats have a fine 
view both to the north and to the south. Close at band are the 
bare top and upper slopes of the hill, with sheets of trap and 
stretches of bleached grass broken by clumps of prickly-pear, a few 
stunted withered teak trees, some old deep-green rdjant, little 
breaks of brushwood, and a sprinkling of tall b^k pill^like brab 
stems. North the view falls gently, across a sea of green brab topiij 
to the rich belt of rice-ground and mango gardens &om wbi<^ nse 
the withered rounded forms of the Andheri and Osara bills. To flie 
south, beyond the hill slopes, brown with grass with many brab 
palma and some stunted teak, in a wooded rice country, are ihe 
Snake or Sarpdla lake, the smaller B^rb4i pond, and the large 
Church Pond or Devaldcka Taldv with the ruins of a great 
Portuguese church. About half a mile to the south-west is the 
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village of Koadivti. Beyond Kondivti, rioe-fields aod a wooded Chapter XIT. 
rolling country stretch to the bare roanded back of Trombay. On plooMOfliitnvrt. 
the aontb-eaat rise the withered Blopes of Chandavli, with h „ ~ 

sprinkling of biab trees, and, to the north-east, the bolder TehAr *^'™^™ ^*™- 
hilla and a long atretoh of the Veh^ lake. 

A few yards south of the teacher's seat is an andergronnd water 
cistern, and, a little oa one side, are holes in the rock for planting 
the pill»s of a canopy. To the west of the big burial mound, eight 
or nine steep rook-cut steps, some of them broken, lead down the 
south face of the hill to the south row of cavea. In a level space, 
in front of the steps, is a heap of dressed stones apparently the 
miss of a Buddhist temple, which has been about twelve feet 
square. The middle has been opened probably in search of 
treosore. About twenty yards behind the temple, in a low scarp, 
hidden with fallen rock and brushwood, is the south line of 
fifteen cares, all of them small and making little show, and moat 
of them in bad repair. The caves are numbered from west to 
east. In the west end, the mouth of Cave I. is filled with earth 
to within two feet of its roof. The veranda has had two plain 
square pillars and two pilasters. Cave II. has a front veruida wall, 
about four feet high, whose face is carved in the Buddhist rati 
pattern. From the wall rise four plain square pillars seven feet 
nigh, the middle pair about six and the side pairs about three 
feet apart. Below.the veranda floor (about T^' x.^\')iB a water 
cistern with four openings (3' 6" X 3') formerly covered with slabs. 
On tiie right the wall has fallen, and, on the left, is an opening into 
Cave I., which is a small plain room (if 9" X 8' 6' and T high) with 
a good deal of earth on the floor and a recess in the north irall. In 
the middle of the back wall of the veranda of Cave II. is a door 
witii flve-sided pilasters, and, outside of the pilasters, a belt of 
checked carving, cut some inches into the wall. Inside is a plain 
pillarless chapel (23'8''x 15'xI0'], with an attar for an image in 
the back wall. The side walls of the hall are foil of sot^et holes 
for wooden pegs, which seem to have held a rich wooden wainsoot.' 
On the left wall are two hollows, apparently the beginning of a 
cell which was stopped by a flaw in the rook. The oave is probably 
of the fifth or siztji century. Cave III. is a monks' dwelling. Like 
Cave I. it is nearly filled wit^ earth. Cave lY. is a chapel. On the 
right wall of the entrance court, outside of the veranda, is a ronghly 
carved seven-hooded cobra, about four feet and a half long and one 
foot nine inches across the hood. Close beyond the cobra is a 
water cistern. The cobra is perhaps connected with the Sarptlla or 
Snake p<md at the foot of the hill. The outer wall of the 
veruida had four eight-sided pillars without capita. The veranda 
(about 36' X giO opens on the left into Gave III. The back wall of 
the veranda has two windows and two side doorways opening on 
a hall or chapel thirty-five feet long and twenty-five broaa. At the 
aides are aisles (19' X T 6") with two pillars in front and three plain 

' Tli««« holM ftboat three incliei aqiure uid three inche* deep •aem to be faronrite 
■leepng berthi lor aukei. Tmton would do well to Avoid {oiiig too neu the walk, 
Mr. H. Ceomw. 
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Chtptm^XIT. cella (about 7'xTx T) behind. Id the back wal! of the hall is a 
PUcet of Interest shrine with a central and two aide doors, the central door openinK 
on an nnfioished chapel (12'x6'). This is older than Cave II., and 
KoNDivn Catbs. perhaps belongs to the third or fourth century. Cave V. is a Email 
dwelling with a veranda and an inner cell. Cave TL has a rerands 
about four feet broadj with, at the left end, a amalt cell with iwo 
stone benches and inside a second cell with one bench. At the 
back of the veranda wall ia a rongh chamber, and there is another 
chamber at the right end of the wall. Cave VII. has a veranda four 
feet broad opening on a hall (12' x 12') with side cella uid a shrine 
in the back wall. The walls are mnoh broken. Cave VIII. ia 
entered from Yll. ; it is small and broken. Cave IX. ia a chs{>e], the 
most interesting, and probably the oldest, in the group. A rained 
veranda about four feet broad leada into a h^l twenty-five feet long, 
seventeen and a half feet broad, and nine feet high. In the right 
wall are some carved figures. The back wall is cut into a roond 
tower-like ahrinO] with a central door (3' 9' x 7' 8* high) and two 
side stone -latticed windows (3' 3'x2' 5"). This shrine fills the 
whole of the back wall, from which it bnlgee about five feet, 
forming a semicircle about twenty feet from end to end; and, 
about 7' 8" from tbe ground, with a round eave about a foot deep. 
Inside, this round hut-like sbrine measures about thirteen feet 
across and rises in a dome about fourteen and a half feet high. In 
the centre stands a whitewashed nxik daghoha or relic shrine, 
about twenty-three feet round the base, ending in a cone about 
eight feet high. About four feet from the floor ia a belt, about 
six inches broad, carved in the Buddhist rail pattern, and^ on the 
top, are four boles for an nmbrella. Round the relio shrine is a 
passage about three feet broad. About the middle of its top, a 
flaw in the rock has split the retio shrine into two, the cleft passing 
right to the floor. On the outside wait of the rounded hnt-lifce 
shrine, above the east or right lattice window, is a P&li lOBcription 
of two lines, each line two feet nine inches loi^. The letters are of 
about the third century, very closely like those of the Budra D&ma 
inacriptloo at Gim&r in south Kdthi&w&r. It runs, ' Qift of a Vih^, 
with his brother, by Pittimba a BrAhman of the Gotamas gotra, an 
inhabitant of Pachi Kama." This rounded hut or shrine is veiy 
like one of Asoka's (b.c. 250) round huts at Barabar hill near Gaya. 
It is not found in any other cave in Western India, and, as far aa 
is known, occurs in only two other caves the Lomae Bishi and the 
8ud&ma caves at Barabar in Beh&r, abont sixteen miles north of 
Gaya. The sculptures on the east wall are later than the rest of - 
the cave ; they probably belong to the sixth century. Of the wall 
sculptures the one next the ronnded tower is a seated Baddha, 
teaching, with two attendants one on either side. Hie lotus seat 
is upheld by a five-hooded N&ga figure, with, on each side, a 
Naga woman with one hood, and beyond her a mas. Arhatt or saints 

' The Till rauB : PadakamAyt vdthavfua BahmAanaia Ootaatata-^tata PUtdiua 
deyadhama vihiiro «iM(Uii£aM / fSt. ) PacJutanumij/^ Kfdavyaqfa AitAmmotgn 
Oautamaiiagotraiim Pituhusa rtegadlianno vihtlnA tabknUrimtga, Pftchikkm* ii 
perhaps Fachmkrhi, the weU known Centrkl Pravince hulth-biU. Fuiilit BhagvinJiL 
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float in the ur orer Buddha'a head. Above is a row of biZ teachiag Chapter XXT. 
Baddhaa in small pftaela. 'To the right is a headless staodiDg pi^j^Qf j^tejieft, 
figure, perhaps AralokiteshTar, as he seems to have held a lotas 
flower over his left ahonlder, and as there is a seated Bnddha above.' B.oitDrra Cav«. 
The small worshipping figure below, on the left, is perhaps the 
person who presented the scolptare.' Gave X. a little to the east 
18 a monks' dwelling. It is plain and mined. The only carving is 
a rongh vaudjke belt at the top of the east wall. Cave XI. is a 
small broken veranda with two plain pillars and an inner and outer 
chamber for monks. To the eaM is a passage out in the rock. 
Gave XII. is mined and confused. The outer wall of the Teraoda 
has, at the top, a belt of carving in the Buddhist rail pattern. 
The veranda is aboat twenty-five feet long and seems to have had 
an image at the left end. 'I'he body'of the cave is open to the east. 
It was originally cut otE by a wall. In the back were three cellst 
bnt the partitions are gone. To the left is a -chamber. Cave XIIL 
was once separated from XIL by a wall which has fallen. In front 
is a courtyard, from which five steps lead to a veranda. On the 
right is a cistern. There is an onter and an inner veranda. The 
onter veianda (19' 7' X IS") has a bench in a recess at the right end. 
The onter wall of the inner veranda (21' x 9' 10") has two pilluB 
-and two pilasters with rounded cushion-like o^itals. Boined steps 
lead about three feet up into the inner veruida. The outer wall of 
the hall has ft central and two side doors. The hall (29' X 28* 8') 
has thiree cella opening from each other. The back wall has a ceatrai 
shrine and two side cells. In the centre of the hall is a square space 
about 15' 6" with four large eight-sided comer pillars with rounded 
capitals. The shrine door, at uie centre of the hack wall, has side 
pilasters and a deep-cut belt of check carving. The shrine measures 
eleven feet long by eleven broad and ten high. At the back is an 
altar which once had an image fastened to the wall hy sockets. 
The side cells are about seven feet square. Cave XIV. ie a small 
cell. Cave XT. is blocked by a large fallen rock. It had a veranda 
vrith two pillars and an inner and outer chamber. The door of the 
onter cfaiunber has side pillars and a belt of check carving. An 
ondergronnd cistern beyond Cave XV,, and another to the left of 



> ATalokitothw (the manUeat or ' the pitifnl lord'] one of the Bodhiiattru or 
wcold-beBaddlua, often meotiotled W the ChiDeee pilgiimafkh Hun(41fi)uidHiwen 
TlMUlg (642) u the m^itaotiu of the world and the lover and uvionr of man, is 
inToked m *U who of ouiKer and diitrea. He U the ume at F&dmftpAoi (the lotiu- 

. .. «...,!... __...¥ .._ 1 jj j^ known bv the namei erf Kwiudi, 

lUDxlahaata, KKinahUtni, Arf AvUnkiteehvar, 

LokaniUi. To the CSiiiieM he u knoim m Kwan-tun-tsai, 

KwKi-ihai-yiB, and 'the Great Pitifnl Kwanyin'. Hu wonhip had aa earlj origin 
in India. He ia ihown in Indian •calptnree holding a lotui stalk in <xie band, with 
ma openiiig bod, and geoemlly with a roaary or jewd in the other hand. Hij 
■faaudaBt hair falla in ringlela od hU ahovldara. On hit forehead ia a email ^iore of 
- hia ipiritnal father and tnaiter, Amitibha Buddha, the lord of SukhAvati or the Weatem 
Happy Laud, who ia the fourth Dhyini or divine Buddha, ooiraipoading to Oantama 
anumg tiie human or MAnoihi BndiuuB. Baraeaa' Arch. Sor. Rep. IIL 7&-76. For 
ATali^teahvaT'iUtany, leeBom. Oaa.XII631-J.R.A-S, (NewSeriea), H 41]. 413. 

* Cave IX. ia looally known aa AnaMia Kamara or the gnmuj, because of tiie 
round mnary-like hat in the back. From the fignrea on the wall it ia ualled the ioImoI, 
the Bodhiiattva btdng thought to be the maater and the aeated BnddbM the bayt. 
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Oh&ptar ZXT. the path down the hill complete the remaina of the Kondirti monas* 
FlUM oflnterert. *^'7' From the foot of the hill, a rough coaatry track leads aoath, 
about half a mile, across Wooded rice fieldsj to the Charch Lake or 
KfljtDivTi C*™. Dg^ai^ha Tal&T in Vihirgaon rillage. The north bank of the lake 
has a olear riew of Kondirti hill, rising from the wooded rice lands, 
with sloping sides of withered grass and patches of rock with a 
ajniakling of hrab p^ma and mangoes, to a flat creat thinly fringed 
by trees. Close to the top, runs the narrow black belt of rock which 
has been hollowed into cares. On the south side the hill falls aboot 
100 feet to the plain. On the north bank of the Charch Lake many 
hage Adansonia or baobab trees cluster round the ruins of a Fortugaese 
mansion. On the south bank is a large and very high peaked roofiesa 
Portngnese cburcb with several carved twelfth- century Br&hmanic 
stones. On the east bank is the aite of an old Brihman temple and 
remaiiu, which show that the lake waa once surrounded with flights 
of dressed-stone steps. On the north are three ponds and lakes with 
old stosea.^ 

Along a rongb road, abont half a mile sonth, is Marol a large rich 
village with an old lake and some Br^manic atones near the 
north-east comer. Abont a quarter of a mile to the east are two 
lai^ underground ciatema probably Baddhiat,* From Marol, a 
roughish track leads to the high road which ia in such good order 
that bullocks do the three miles to Andheri in httle more than half 
an hoar. 
Koxitiin Catbb. Eoilda'll6, about four miles south-east of the Earjat station, on 
the aouth-eastem branch of the Peninsula railway and at the base of 
lUjm^chi hill, has a group of early Buddhist caves (b.c. 250 -a.d. 100). 
These caves were first brought to notice, about thirty years ago, by 
the late Vishnu Shflstri, and soon after visited by Mr. Law, then 
Collector of Thdna.' They are in the face of a ateep scarp hidden 
by thick forest. During much of the year water trickles over the 
face of the rock and has greatly damaged the caves. 

The caves face north-west. The first to the aonth-west ie a large 
temple, or ckaitya, 66^ feet from the line of the front pillars to t£e 
back of the apae, tweuW-aix feet eight inches wide, and twenty- 
eight feet five inches high to the crown of the arch. The nave ia 
forty-nine feet by fonrteen feet eight inches, and the relic shrine 0^ 
feet in diameter, with a capital of more than usual height, the neck 
being, as at BhtLja, double the ordinary height, and representing 
two ooSers,' one above the other, carved on the sides with the 
Buddhist rail pattern. The fillets that covered this are decayed, as 
are also the whole of the lower part of the relic ahrine, of the thirty 
octagonal pillars that surrounded the nave, and of one of the 
irregular pUlars in front. The space between the front pillars 
aeems once to have been filled by a wooden wall. There an remains 



' DetuLi are glvBii nnder Vihiramou. ' Detail! m given nnder Ibnd. 

* Dr. J, WiluD'i Memoir in Jour. Bom. Br. BoT. Aa. Soc. toL III. pt 2, p. 4$. 
They hare tlto been folly detcribed br Hr. W. F. SiuclMr, C.3. lod. Ant. V. aOS, 
and in FerguMon and Burgeaft' CftTe TunplN of India, 33(^22^ from whioli tbe detaili 
in the text are taken. 
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of seren pillarB on the left of the cave, and of six on the soutli, all ChtptwrXlT. 

with an inward rake a proof of the early date of the work.^ The Haoai of Intoreit 

pillars behind the relic ahrine, and six near the front, on the right KoNoiici Cavwl 

side bare disappeared. On the upper portion of one colamn, on the 

left, is a device eomething like a rudely canopied relic shrine. The 

arched roof has had Wooden rafters as at KArle, bat they are gone> 

ftnd the only remains of the woodwork is a portion of the latticed' 

acreen in the front arch. The front bears a strong likeness to the 

front of one of the cavee at Bh^ja. - On the leu side, in relief, is 

part of the head of a human figure about twice the siie of Uf& The 

f^tores are destroyed, but the head^dresa is most carefully finiahetl. 

Over the left shoulder is one line of Mauryan characters, of perhaps 

the second century B.C., which has been translated ' Made by 

Balaka, the pupil of Kuiha (Krishna).' 

Over the head of the figure, at the level of the spring of the great 
front aivh^ ia a broad oatetanding belt of sculpture. The lower 
portion of this belt is carved with the rail pattern j the central 
portion ia divided into seven compartmeDtSj three of them filled with 
• lattice pattern, and four wit^ human figures, a man in the first, a 
man and woman in the third and fifth, and a man witJi a bow 
and two women in the seventh. Over these compartments is a 
band with the representations of the ends of tie-beams or bars passing 
through it> and then foar fillets, each standing out over the on« 
below, and the upper half of the last serrated. The corresponding 
belt of carviog on the right side of the front is much damaged by 
the hlling of the roclc at the end next the arch. 

Alittle to the north-east is Cave II., a monastery or vikara, whose 
veranda front, except the left end, is totally destroyed. This 
veranda was five feet eight inches wide and eighteen feet long, with 
five octagonal pillars and two pilasters. In tiie end of this veranda 
is a raisi^ recess, and under a horse-shoe arch is a small relic shrine 
in half relief, apparently the only object of worship. Inside, the 
hall is twenty-three feet wide by tweaty-nine deep and eight feet 
three inches high, with fifteen pillars arranged about three feet 
apart and 3^ feet from the side and back walls, but none across 
the front. The upper portions of these pillars are square, but about 
H feet from the top they are octagonal j the bases which were 
probably sqnare have also gone. In imitation of a built hall the 
roof is panelled with beams, nineteen inches deep by eight thick 
and 31 feet apart, which mn through the heads of the pillars, the 
spaces between the beams being divided by false rafters, five inches 
broad by two deep. Though most of the front wall is broken, there 
are three wide doors into the hall, and on each side six cells, eighteen 
in all each with a monk's bed and the first on each side with two 
>>eds. Over the doors of fourteen of these cells are carved horse- 
shoe arches, joined by a string course which stands out six or seven 
inches and is ornamented with the rail pattern. Cave III. is a plain 
monastery six yards square with nine much ruined ceils. It probably 
had three doors. Cave IV. is a row of nine cells at the baclc ol 
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Ohapter XXT. what bow lookalike a natural hollow oader the cliff. Beyond them 
Flaeet rflnterMt '^ ^ cistern, now filled with mnd, then two cells nnder a deep ledge 
of OTerhanging rock, and, lastly, a small cistern. 
Konko. Kopra'd village, ten miles north oE Bassein, has a Chrtetian 

chnrcli dedicated to the Eapirito Sancto or Holy Ghost with a 
congregation of 2415. It in sixty feet long by twenty-two broad 
and twenty-seven high, and has a house for the ricar who has a 
monthly allowance of £\ 9«. (Rs. 14-8) from the British GovemmeDt. 
There is a violin-player but no parish school. An inscribed stone 
{'8' S" y r 2" X 7") of 8. 1386, h. 868 (a.p. 1464) lies (April 1882) near 
the house of the headman of Eoprkd a Sflmvedi BrAhmnn. The 
inscription is in Deraufigari tetters. It mentions Mnsalmtln names, 
and the names of M&him, Thioa, Eopr&d, and Bimbst&n probably 
Bhimbdi or Bhiwndy. 
KoTiLMAD Kotaligad Port, about 160 yards long by sixty wide, is in Poth 

Foar. village foni-teen miles north-east of Karjat and twelve east of Nera). 

The village of Peth stands on a high but not extensive tableland, 
a projecting tongue of the Sahy&dris, oat of which rises a towering 
rock in shape like Funnel Hill. The fort is bnilt on the top of thia 
funnel. The ascent to the tableland is exceedingly steep, and, in 
many places, exposed to fire from the fort guns. The upper fort 
guards the Eaulicha and Nakinda passes, and commands a view of 
the Kulambi pass, though too far on to defend it. It is so difficult 
of aocees that a few men could hold it against any force. Below 
the rock is a small redoubt, a gateway, and some works in poor 
repair. There are one or two water cisterns. 

In November 1817 the fort was taken for the Peahwa by a chief 
named BipurAo L&mbia. Bat a month later (December 30) it was ' 
retaken by Captain Brooks without loss.' In 1862 it was in good 
order and had available supplies of food and water. According to 
the latest information (Nov. 1880) there are three walla and gateways 
to the fort, and a ateep staircase cut out of the rock and in plaoea 
tunnelled through it. Near the top is an old cave with fine pillars 
tike those at Puln SonAle. Some old guns about five feet long, and a 
fine brouEe mortar and iron cannon balls lie about the lower fort. 

Kntna. KudUB, a village of 337 people about nine miles south of Y&da, 

has a yearly fair at the tomb of a Musalm&n saint in April-May, 
from the seventh of the bright half to the fourteenth of the dark 
half of Chaitra. The fair ia attended by between three and four 
thousand people from the V&Aa, MUhim, and Bhiwndi sub-divisions, 
and several thousand rupees worth of grain, cloth, fish, copper pots, 
pepper, vegetables, and sweetmeats are sold. The shrine baa a grant 
of 68^ a(»«s of land ; the manager is chosen by Government. 

KW.A. Kurla in SAlaette, a station on the Peninsula railway ten miles 

north-east of Bombay, is with six other villages, Mohili, Eolikaly&n, 
Marol, Sh^lulr, Asalpe, and ParjfEpur, the property of Mr. Ardeshir 
Hormasji Wfldia, a F^rsi merchant of Bombay, who pays for them 
a yearly quit-rent of £358 (Ba. 3587). The villa^^ were originally 
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givea, in 1808, to Mr. Hormaaji BamaQJi VfiAia ia exchange for a. Chapter XIV. 

piece of huid near the Apollo pier gate in Bombay. The difference piaeei oflntorMt. 

between the valae of the villages and of the gronndin Bombay, £864 kokl* 

(Rs. 8640), was at firat paid yearl; to Government. It was redeemed 

and the estate conveyed ia fee simple in I84U-41, Kurla has two 

coCtuQ mills, one of them, the DbaramHi PuDJ&bhdi being the largest 

cotton spinning and weaving mill in the Presidency, with 92,094 

apindlea and 1280 looms and a capital of £600,000 (Hs. 60,0(f,OUO]. 

]t employs about 3550 workmen and pays in wages about £40,000 

(Be. 4,00,000) a year. The other is the Knrla Spinning and 

Weaving Mill with a capital of £130,000 (Rs. 13,00,000). The 

village has a population of 9715, about half of them mill-hands, the 

rest chiefiy fishers, husbandmen, and salt-makers. The Christians, 

who nnmber about 1500, have a church of the Holy Grosa, built 

doring Portuguese rule and rebuilt in 1848. It measures 125 feot 

long, forty-seven broad, and forty-five high. It is in goo<l order and 

has a vicarage attached, with a ricar who has a monthly Qovernment 

allowance of £1 (Rs. 10). Attached to the church is a sohoo), with 

an average attendance of thirty-throe boys who are taught reading, 

writing, arithmetic. Christian doctrine, and music. The master 

plays the violin in charcb. The owner of the village, Mr. Ardeshir 

Hormasji W^dia, contributes 128. (Ks. 6) a month to the expense of 

the school. Ou a small hill, about ten minutes' walk from the church, 

is a cross believed to hare miraculous power. The municipality, which 

was started in 1878, had, in 1880-81, an income of £325 (Rs. 3246) 

from house, mill, and lime kiln taxes, representing a taxation of 8d, 

(5 annae 4 piea) a head. The expenditure during the same year was 

£213 (Rs. 2135), of which £126 (Rs. 1257) went in scavenging. The 

etation traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 162,268 

in 1872 to 336,898 in 1880, and in goods from 594 to 8973 tous. 

The Mithib&i Hormasji WfLdia Dispensary was built by Mr. 
Bamanji Hormasji W^iainl855, and endowed by him with £1200 
(Rs. 12,000). It IB in charge of an assistant surgeon, and, in 1880-8I. 
had an attendance of 7367 out-patients. The salt pans cover 
an area of about 66 acres and yield a yearly revenue of £3418 
(Ra. 34,180). There is also a considerable manufacture of shell 
lime. Kurla is connected with Sion on Bombay island by the Sion 
causeway, which bears the following inscription : ' This causeway 
was begun in May 1 798 and was finished in January 1805, during the 
administration of the Honourable Jonathan Dnnoan Esquire. It 
cost £5037 (Rs. 50,374). It was doubled in width, and other im. 

SDvementfl added, in 1 826, under the government of the Honourable 
onntstuart ElphinatoDe, at a further cost of £4000 (Rs. 40,000). 
The cansewM' was originally constructed under the superintendence 
of Captain William Brooks of the Engineers, and the additions aod 
improvements mode in 1826 under that of Captain William Tate of 
the same corps.' 

Kurla was a place of some oonaequenco under the Portugaese, and, 
after their overthrow by the MarAth&s (1740), became the seat of 
the native Vicar General of SAlsette. 

Lona'd is an alienated village, about four mites north oE Kalyin, Lona*. 

and BIZ miles south-east of Bhiwndi. The village lies abont ludf » 
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CfcaptwXIT. mile DoHh of the Ulbds river, in a bare rioe flat, broken by low grasa 

yiMMoflatareit. nplBnds. Some of the fields are hedged with pricklj penr, and the 

j^ J level of the rioe grounds is broken bv a few gronpe of mangoes and 

»»...;— **'^ single brab palms. To the north stretch low rolling l^re hills 

^°'**™" with the great cleft head of Mihuli towering behind. To the 

south, the winding line of the Kalydn creek, is marked by rows of 

brab palms, and beyond are low rounded hills, and, in the distance 

the jagged crest of Mslanggad, the long even-topped crags of T&vU^ 

and to the left the single peak of ChfLnderi. A gronp of Baddhist 

oaves of the sixth or seventh centary in a glen aboat a mile north of 

the village, a group of sculpture perhaps of the tenth century in a 

shed about half a milo to the sooth of the village, a mined Shair 

temple of the eleventh or twelfth century in the heart of the village, 

the mention of another t«mple in a beautifully cut land-grant stone 

dated A.D. 12S9 (S. 1161), in a field close to the gronp of sculpture, 

and the sites of several other temples and old buildings, show that 

Lonltd was a place of religious interest from the seventh to the 

thirteenth century. 

From Bhiwndi, after seeing the old mosqne and tombs and the 
traces of earlier Hindu bnildings at SontLvli,' a rough conntry track 
leads about three miles east to Chaudbirp^a, a biunlet about half 
a mile south of Lonid. On the way, about a mile to the weet, in 
Lon^d limits, ia a sun and moon grant.«tone much worn with the 
date A.D. 11S4 (S. 1106). At Chandh&rp&ia, under a small badly 
repaired tile roof, on a plinth aboni three feet hi^, are a finely 
carved h'nfjT and a well-cut and well-preserved group {2' T'x2'2) 
of a four-armed Mahddev with F^vati on his left knee. In 
Mahfidov'a upper right hand is a trident, and in his lower right huid, 
a citron ; in his upper left hand a snake and in his under left 
hand a lotus. FArvati's hair is gathered in a big knot at the back 
of her neck. She has large earrings, well-carved bracelets and 
necklace, and the ends of her pobe are clearly shown. The work is 
probably of about the tenth century. About 100 yards to the east, 
lying on the ground, is an inscribed slab of trap 6' 2* x 1' 5" x lU". 
At the top are the sun and moon with an um-shaped water pot 
between tnem ; below is a clear cut writing of twenty -three lines in 
Pevan&gari cWacter and Sanskrit languf^ ; below the writing is 
/inoripMNt. the usual aBs-cnrse. The writing begins with an invocation to 
Snmpeshvar' Mah&dev and records a grant Inr Apar&rka's son 
Keshidev in Skak 1161 (a.d. 1239) on Monday, Mdgh Farfya 14th, 
i.e. Mahdnhivrdtn or the great night of Shi v (January- February). 
The grant is described as having been made in front of the image of 
the god (Sumpeshvar). It presents a village named Brahmapnri to 
the poet Soman ' devoted to the worship of Shorn peshvar.' The 
names of four Ung ministrants or batukas are given, Somnfiyak, 
B&mndyak, Govindniyak, and N&on£yak, and a grant to them is 
recorded of Miiaspalli (?) in Bipgram, evidently the modem BfLbgaon 
about half a mile to the south of CbandbArpAda. 
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The temple of SninpeBliTar referred to in this grant seems to hare Chapter XIT. 
stood oa a monnd about fif I? yarda Dortb of where the graat-stoae ie naoM of Zntereit; 
lying. The ground is full of old brioks and larga dressed stones. 
It was close to this that the above-mentioned Uah^dev and P&rrati ^^ . 

group was fonnd. At two other places one about sixty yards to the 
north, the other about 100 yards to the west of this mound, are 
traces of old bricks and raised plots the sites of old buildings. 

In the vill^e of Londd, about a quarter of a mile to the north, is Tmpit, 

a ruined t«mple of Rimeshvar, built of well-dressed slabs of trap 
fitted without mortar and with croas-oomcr domes in the Chaluky&n 
or Hem&dpanti style, perhaps about the eleventh century. The 
temple was entered from the east ; the shrine was in the west, 
and, in front of the shrine, was a hall with a central dome, and 
apparently two side shrines to the north and south. There is no 
trace of the entrance porch, and the roof of the hall has fallen and 
been carried away, leaving only small sections of the outer rim of 
the dome. There are remains of tbe side shrines, and, in the west, 
the walls of the vestibule or passage to the shrine. On the passage 
walls, abput eight feet from the groand, are two belts of figure 
Bonlptures each about a foot broad. Some of the groans of sculpture 
are indecent. The roof of the passage in front of the snrine remains, 
and in the ceiling is a finely carved lotus stona A door, seven feet 
by three and a half, leads to the shrine, which is below the level 
of tiie ground and is reached by four steps. The shrine measures 
about nine and a half feet square and has walls of plain dressed stone. 
On the north wall, about five feet from the ground, is a stone shelf for 
worship -vessels, and, about fivp feet higher, groups of little pilasters, 
standing out from the wall, support the outer rim of a dome which 
rises in three tiers to a finely carved lotus-Bower key-stone. The 
object of worship is a made Img; the ministrant is the headman of 
the village an Agri by caste ; the offerings are fiowers. The shrine 
ie in good repair. It is interesting as showing the arrangements of 
the ruined Ambam&th shrine which it closely resembles, ^oth have 
the channel, some feet up the wall, through which water is poured 
to deluge the god in seasons of short rainfall. The carving is 
probably about the eleventh oentnry. The temple is much smaller 
and more mined than the Ambarnfith temple, and does not seem to 
have been nearly so richly carved. 

Abont^ a mile north of the village, in the east face of a small glen, Catt. 

is a Buddhist chapel or Chaitya cave, and two or three unfinished 
cells. From a narrow belt of rice land that runs up the glen, the hill 
sides rise covered with grass and rows of black trap bouMers, with 
a sprinkling of thorn bushes, and, near the glen head, some teak 
coppice. A steep rough footpath leads to the chapel abont 200 feet 
ap the east side of the glen. Thechapelconsistsof a double veranda 
and a hall, and an unfinished shrine. The eaves and roof of the outer 
veranda have fallen. It measures sixty-three feet long by nine broad 
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Chapter ZIT. and nine higli. At the left end of the veranda is an nsderground 
FlaoM of^tereit. cist^i^ oi good water, and, in a recess at the right end, is a large 
groap of Sgnres, a king sarroaiided by attendants, the figures life- 
IxnilD. g^ j^j^ £^^ tiigh as they sit. The outer veranda is divided from 

^^*'"*' the inner veranda by a row of three pillars and end pilasters. The 

pillars are sqnare, three feet broad on each face, and six feet ten 
inchw high. The capital of the pillar to the right ij9 plain ; tlte 
other pillars have rounded Anted capitals. In the face of the left 
end pilaster a modern Ganpati has been carved, and there is a 
modem ling in the veranda. Above the pillars, at the back of the 
veranda, mns a scnlptnred friese of panels of hnman figores carved 
with skill and spirit, bnt aboat one-third deboed. The inner 
veranda measnres about fifty feet by nine and nine feet high. The 
walls areplain. It opens ioto tlie hall by a central and two side 
doors. The central door, which measures seven and s half feet by 
four and a half, has side mouldings and two pilasters. Below, at 
each side, are two Btools or pedestals, like a basket or jar carried on 
some one's head, hands clasping the sides to keep the jar steady. 
Over the door are the lightly-chiselled oatlines of three tiny horse- 
shoe arches. The left side door meaeurea six feet ten incites high 
by three feet eight inches wide, and the rig^t side door seven feet 
nine by three feet ten. They are plainer than the central door bat 
have small standing side figares. The hall is abont fifty feet long 
by eighteen broad, and ten or eleven high. In the centre of the 
back wall is an trnfinished shrine. It hae two rough modem im^es, 
smeared with redlead, Khandeshvari to the right and Mahishamardioi 
or the bn^o-slayer to the left. The unfinished cells are a little up 
the hill to the left. 

The chief interest in the cave is the sculptured group at the sonth 
end of the outer veranda, and the carved scroll tl^ runs along the 
top of its inner face. The group in the south wall is a king and 
attendants. In the centre sits a beardless king, his right foot 
raised on the seat and his left foot hanging in the air and held 
by a woman who fondles or shampoes it. Kis right hand is broken, 
and his left hand rests near his left hip on a waistcloth of fine 
muslin which hardly shows. In front is a spittoon. Behind the 
king, on the right, a woiqan holds a guitar in her left hand, and 
the king's sword in her right, the hilt close to her right ear. Behind 
this woman are men and women servants, one with a wash-pot 
another with flowers. Above the king stajids a woman, with her 
finger to her lip and a cymbal in her hand,* and, beside her, are a 
man and a woman holding some article for the king's toilet. To 
the king's left is a woman with a purse in one hand uid a cnp-cloaed 
water-pot in the other. In the extreme left, a man seems to 
ton(^ oer right earring. Below two men, perhaps ministers, with 
cloae-cnrled nair, sit talking together. In the right, two men sit 
talking, and above them is a woman. The group is well-cured 
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bat damaged. It probably belongs to'Uie sixth or aerentb century.* Chapter XIT. 

The scroll or coroioe on the back wall of the outer veranda is p]j^gj, oTbiterttb 
divided by plain upright bands into panels about a foot square. 
Beginning from the left or north end, in the first panel is a man iMvio. 

seated on a couch with a woman beside him. In the next are the Rnnuna- 

broken figures of two men. In the third, from the left, come an '^°**' 

elephant with two riders, a man running in front) and a man behind 
with a sword. From the right two men come mnning. In the 
fourth panel are an elephant and a crowned chief, who seoms to gira 
■omethmg to a man with an- umbrella, perhaps a hermit. Beyond him 
are two or three hermit-Iiko figures, one a woman. In the fifth panel 
a king lolla on a coach with one foot drawn np on the seat ; in front 
ie a spittoon ; at the sides are two women, four seated men, and fonr 
women, one with a garland. In the sixth panel, a chief drives in a 
horse chariot, and a man of rank comes to meet him ; behind are 
some men, one a musician and one a dwari In the seventh panel 
ifl a (broken) chariot with two children, and figures bringing 
something which is broken. In the eighth panel, in the left, are a 



_. , erving woman, ii > iavonrite topia 

■wan Mrly Mimlmto utd Bttrop«ui ti»*all«n. At tlie eloM of the tiurtesntb eentniT 
the PsiUBti hiitoriui 'Abd-td-Ui WmwE (Elliot and Smncm, III. 03} dMoHbe* ths 
ralar of MalaUr whm the day's dntiaa wen over, "«"■"£ »- thoiuaad beautiful 
eonrtewu to wait on him, aome aa ohambedaini, aome aa interpraten, and some aa 
enp-beiMn. Early in the aixleeuth oeatnry (lS01-161T)theOei»)Me tniTellerBarboM 
(Stanlor'B Barboaa, 88) deeoribed the kins of Naningh or Yijayanagar, about thirty- 
five muea north-west ol Beliri, the riTal of the UDBalmAn statet of Bijftpor and 
Golkoada, at alvayi waited on hy waaen, who were of three olaaaea, wivea, ooDcnbine^ 
and aerving women. At the aane time the Zamorin of Kalikat bad alwayi at ooort 
a thousand waiting women of good family to sweep hit palace* and hoBaea. This be 
did for state, beoanM fifty woold have Man enonoh to keep the place swept. Tb» 
women eame to sweep siid clean twice a day, each with a broom and a brsM dish 
holcUng cowdniw wetted in water. After sweeping, theysmeared the grooad with a 
thin ooatinK of cowdon^ which dried immediately. The women took tnms of 
•erving, and, when tiie king vigited a temple, the women marched in front of him 
spilling oowdnng m (hey went. On certain oooasions, he adds, the thousand w ' ~ 



gave a great feast to the king. They met at tiie king's boose mnch adorned with 
jewdry, gold belts, pearls, and many sold bracdeta, lin^ with fnaourn stones, ankle 
rings ol gold on their less, dressed tram tiie waist d^n in very rich silk stofia or 
very fine cotton. Their feet were bare, aad, from the waiit nnwuds tbcnrwerebaM^ 



anointed with sandal and perfomes, their ha^r wreathed with flowere, ajid their e 
adorned with rings of gold and preeioas stonsa. (Ditto 112, 113,114), 
The bareness of the n^er part <rf the women's bodies in this and other euly Hindu 



aoulptarea and painting is, perhaps, not aa iUustraiion of the oi 
^«sa of the (ame, bat part of the reaped dne to the king or to tl 
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') breaats to be cat o^ because she came 
nrion* instance of (he law of deferential 
iiK. The shipping and ""^'"g bare, aometimee, went even further than the 
Sa Batnta (IMO) found that in Africa all women bad to go unclothed into 
the presenoe of the SnIULn of Melli. and Captain Speke (1860) found Uiat at Umnda, 
^■o in Africa, stark-naked tnll-gTown women wen the valet*. Other examplee of 
less extreme forma of this law are (^ven in Tylor'e Early Hittory of Mankind, 48-Sl, 
and Bpencer's Ceremonial Institntiinu, 128-134. l^wee of tbe law remain in the 
orient^ barfaig of the feet, in the Hindu baring of the bead and of the body dvwn 
to the waist while pecfbnning religions oeramoniee, inolndins the oenmony of eating 
in the Spanish nnouakiiu, and in th9 Bngliah nnhatting. It, ~ 
in the bwe ■boalders ana aims of the full or evening dnn id 
Ewopeaa wwnen. ml the time <rf Charies II. (iSsO), the la 



rhile pecfbnning religions oeramoniee, inolndins the oenmony irf i 

'■"""" ' atting. It, p^Mjia, ha* revivea 

ng dm* of the hi^iier ala**a* of 

Ewopeaa wwnen. ml the time <rf Charie* II. (iSsO), the Uwwm obeyed tm tha 

. .=__._-i _L .i_ ^.__ > ^ --'totw wni* to 



1* of England, who, oa the ooroaattm day, stripped to a 
y an<»ntijig. 
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Chapter ZIT. woman with a child and aomething in her hand, a man of rank, then 

Flacfli of Intemt. three men of rank with fine head-dreseee ; then a woman and two 

. . children ; then two men standing. In the ninth panel two men sit in 

-^j" the centre one with his hand on his chin, the other with his chin on 

' . his knees ; in the left are two broken eteuding fignrea. Hie next 

' ""^ panels are loet. Above the right pillar the friese can i^ain be 

deciphOTed. In the first panel are broken fignrea in the left, perhaps 

mnaiciana> then attend&nta^ and, in the right, a woman aeated on a 

chair, with a servant behind with a flywhisk) and another with a 

toilet-caae. In the next a central figure, a man of rank perhaps the 

chief's son or hia minieter, aeema to be called b; a mace or apear- 

bearer perhapa to go to the chief. In the next, the central figure of 

the laat panel is seated before the chief ; another man is seated in 

front. In the next ia the spearman, a woman with a child) and a diief 

on a conch : the Irest is broken. Id the nest a woman lies on a couch, 

■nrronnded by twelve women swants. In the next a man, either a 

chief or a monk, is seated in the centre t near Itim a man seems to 

be driven away ; people sit or stand aboat. In the last a king and 

queen are seated, the queen with a -child in her hand ; about are 

women servants and a dwarf. 

The reranda faces nearly scum-west. Like most Buddhist caves 
it has a fine view ap and across the little glen, and, to the south, 
over the lake and wood of LontLd, level rice lands witii few trees and 
some ranges of low hills, across the E^lyin creek, to the dim 
piotnreaque crests of Malanggad, T4vli, and Chdnderi. 
Habb. Madh, a village about a mile aouth of KhdMpur, has a Ganpati 

temple to which the village is granted in indm. The temple was 
built during the Pesbwas' rule. Its roof ia much out of repair for 
want of funds, as the village baa been mortgaged to a Musalm^. 
Close by the temple ia a reservoir with atone steps to it. 
UlalTBAV. Ma'ga'than, about half a mile east of the Borivli station on the 

Baroda railway, is the aite of the deserted village of M&g&than.* 
The village is held by a landlord or khot, and has Deen deserted for 
«ight years. The sites of the houeea may be seen on a rising ground 
overgrown with brushwood. All the remains seem to be modenl, 
the rains of cement-built houses. The Tulsi river, which runs about 
a mile to the north, is tidal to within a mile and a half of the village. 
At the foot of the mound, a little to the eaat, is a hole or quarry, 
apparently old. A little further, in a black round-topped mass of 
coarserotten breccia, are cut the Mdgitthan or Poinsar Caves, inclading 
a chapel cave on the south and a monastery cave on the north. To tha 
Dorth, in front of the monastery, is an open space surrounded by low 
rocks. The whole roof c^ the monastery has fallen in. The inside 
of the monastery shows that there has been a central hall, aboat 
twenty-five feet aquare and eight feet high, and two aisles on the 
east and west, with two plain pillars ana two pilasters, the aisle 
twenty-five feet long and aix feet deep. In tlie back wall are 
two plain cells about five feet square and five high. The only 
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earring ia, on the north pilaster of the east reranda, a mark like a Chapter ZZV. 

orescent or s pair of sharp horns. Throogh the wall of the monastery places oflntsreat. 

a passage leads into the ohapel care. The rook, which has worn into 

a roagh earfaoe like a pudoing stone, has lost most of its carving. 

Bnongh remains to show that the work is late, perhaps of the sixth 

or seventh century. The image of Buddha can hardly be traced ; it 

aeemn to have been seated. On the wall are the remains of soma 

figures, one a seated Buddha. The pillars of the chapel veranda are 

cushion capitalled like those of Elspnauta, probably older. To the 

south are other plain carea. To the east is a rock-cut oistem. Across 

tihe rioe-fields, about 300 yards to the east, a flat surface of trap, 

about two feet above the level of the ground, has been hollowed 

into im underground oisteru about forty yards into thirty, and ten feet 

deep. In the rock are two openings three feet five inches square. 

The rook between the two openings has fallen in. To the east .the 

surface of the rook has been roughly hollowed into a trough. The 

Tillage of Poinsar, after which the caves are sometimes named, lies 

about half a mile to the south. 

On the west bank of a double pond, about 200 yards north of the 
cistern, are two old Musalm&n tomb stones, rather finely carved with 
hanging ohaioB. Aboat 300 yards to the east, oa a low mound covered 
with grass, karand bushes, and brab palms, are two Buddhist tomb- 
stoDes or dagkobat. They are of dressed trap, about two feet 
three inches square at the foot, and rise, with moulding and fiat 
bands, in a cone about three feet four long, about six feet round at 
the middle, and fire near the top. On the top are traces of a broken 
Tee. To the westisaronghbush-covered mound of undressed Btone> 
about three feet high, and nineteen feet by thirteen at the base. 
The tomb-stone or cone seems to have stood at the centre of this 
mound. Several big roughly dressed stones lie about. A yard or 
two to the north, hidden in thorn bashes and partly buried in the 
ground, stands a second tomb-stone of the same style and size as the 
first. The mound on which it stood seems to have been opened and 
searched. Some bricks are lying about.- The age of the stone 
seems about the seventh or eighth ceutui^. 

About forty yards east is a small burial mound, about four feet 
round and one foot high. Two hundred yards to the sonth-eaet, at 
the edge of the rice land, lying on the grass, is a big slab of trap, 
seven feet one inch high and one foot six inches broad. At the top 
it is carved into a big funereal nm, with heavy ears, tied with a 
hanging bow of ribbon. Below are three belts of fibres cut in the 
slab. The story begins with the lowest belt, the figure of a dead man. 
In the middle of ^e belt above ia a woman, the widow of the man 
beloWi who, supported by another woman on the left, prepares to 
throw herself into the funeral fire. On the right is a band of 
musicians. The belt above is in Shiv's heaven or kailag, where the 
husband and wife meet. The carving probably belongs to the tenth 
century. About two hundred yards farther, near a pond, is an old 
well where, in the hot weather, carved stones are said to be seen. 
On the bank is an old water trough hewn out of a block of trap. 
About a hundred yards east, near the west bank of the Dev pond, 
stands a modem temple to the vill^e goda. Inside c^ the temple, 
s 1064— 28 
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Okaptor TXV. to the left of the Tillage god, is a burial stone or daghoba, aboat one 
VlMM ofbttarwt ^^ ^^^ inobaa high and two feet ten inches round the middle. The 
T«e at the top has been broken and an oil cap set in its place. A 
iUaixmix. bench of old dreflsed Btone nms round the wall, and some old stones are 
KtnmT boilt into tiio waU. These stones were taken from a slightly raised 

■^JjSj* Mte, a few yards to the south, where lines of old stones and bricks 

still leave the outline of a Baddbist monastery. The outer walls were 
of stone and enclosed a space abont fifty feet square, apparently with 
a central hall and rows ol side and end cells with briok partitiooa, 
the cells about eight feet by six. Abont ten yards in front of the 
village temple, is a stone fbiely carved with small nmbrella-shadad 
dagnobaa. It probably belonged to a Buddhist temple of the sixth 
or seventh century. On the south bank (A the Dev pond is a trap 
stab the upper face plain. About sixty yai^s to the south-east is aa 
old well, seven feet across, of dressed stone neatly bnilt in rings, 
the stones out in different sizes, bat most of them like bricks nine 
inches long hy five broad and two thick. The wall seems to be of 
the age of the Buddhist temple (7th centnry), A few yards to tiba 
east are two other holes, one apparently a well the other perhaps a 
bathing pool. Both are full of earth. At the south end of the 
steep bare knoll or rounded hill to the north of the Dsv lake, perhws 
abont 200 feet above the level of the rice lands, is a brick buna! 
monnd about twenty-two feet round. It has been lately opened, 
either for its bricks or in search of treasure. From the burial monnd 
the hill top rises to the north, a bare rock with a sprinkling of thorn 
bashes, apparently no signs of other bnrial mounds. The hill top 
has a fine view east up the wooded Tulsi valley, with the bush- 
crested apnr of Kanheri on the honion. Near the hill -foot lies the 
green belt of brab palms, and to the west, beyond a stretch of rich 
rice lands and mango gardens, the watch-tower and Cathedml at 
Mandapeshvar stand out from the trees. About half a mile north- 
west of this hill, under a small gnarled tamarind tree, near tJie Tolm 
river, about a third of a mile north-east of the Borivli station, stands 
a big slab of trap five feet high and eighteen inches broad. The 
top is carved into a fnnereal am, and there are two eight inch belts of 
carving below. In the lower belt, on the left, is an elephant with a 
dead man under it, and, on the right, three archers. In the upper 
belt, on the right, are foot archers, and, on the left, a mounted archer. 
It is a pdlia or memorial stone of some chief who fell in battle, 
perhaps on the spot. The carving is probably of the eleventh ot 
twelftn century. This stone is worshipped. The nm is brightened 
with red paint, and when the rice crop is carried a cock is oOered to 
(be stone and eaten by the owner of the field. A large plot of 
gronnd in which the stone stands is known as Kanherichi jiga. It 
semna to be the land which, an inscription in Kanhen cave 81 
records, as given to the monastery by Aparennka of KalyAu, abont 
A.D. 177-196. It is a curioos example of the great age of the namee 
of some village fields. 
HAnluzsBKt ox Mabalakshmi, known to Earfpeana as St. Valentine's Peak, 
Bt. '^LLBnnin'B a conical funnel-shaped hill, 1640 feet high, stands abreast of 
^^*^- D&hina in Yivalredhe village, abont twelve miles from the ooaat and 

uxtem or sereateen north-east of TArt^nr. A yearly fair, lasting for 
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fifteen d&yt aad attended by large DomberB of Hindas. Mualaiiaa, Oh^ter ZXT. 

and P&rsis from Bombay, Gnjar&t and Ntlsik, is held here on the pimjgg nfTTitwtrt 

loll moon of Chaitra { March -April). Copper and brass vesseU, 

cloth, blankets, toys, sweetmeats, onions, garlio, and ohilliea worth 

altogether from £1200 to £1500 (R8.I2,000-Bs. 15,000} are wdd. 

The temple, a good stone and mortar building, stands at the foot of 

the hill which is extremely diffionit to climb. So ste^ is it that na 

one caa climb it bot the ministrant, or pxydri, the V&rli headmao of 

the village to whom the goddess gives nerve and skill. On the fall 

moon night the ministrant climbs to the top and plants a flag, the 

people watching below and raising a shont when fhey catch sight of 

the flag. To any one bat a member of the paiel't family the ascent 

is said to be fatal.' In 1872 Marya P^til, who for years had been 

in the habit of planting the flag, started to climb tne hill, bot was 

nerer again heard of. For three years the flag remained naplacted. 

Then the goddess is said to have appeared by night to Krisnna the 

nephew of Marya, and told him to plant her flag on the peak. He 

obeyed her, bat has since been as one possessed. 

Malinl, six miles sonth of Kurla, is a seaport with, during tlw 
fire years ending I87S-7d, average exports worth £10,854 and imports 
worth £9875. Exports varied &om £3164 in 1878-79 to £22,269 in 
1877-78, and imports from £3581 in 1878-79 to £17,884 in 1874-76.» 

Ma'liuli Fort, on the hill of the same name 2815 feet high, is 
in the ShflhApor sub-division about four miles north-west of 
Sh&hipur. Towards the south end of the hill top is a hage oleftj 
probably 700 or 800 feet deep, in which stand some gigantic basalt 
pillars. The old aaoent was from the east by the luj^hi village. 
The gateway which stands at the head of a very steep ravine, and the 
battlements along the crest of the ravine are still perfect. The 
fortifications are said to have been bailt by the Moghats, and on the 
top are the rains of a place of prayer and of a mosqoe.' As in Takmak, 
Malanggad, and other Thiaa hill forts, a sheer preoipioe of black 
basalt from 500 to 600 feet high runs almost all round. Towards 
the sonth a small cleft runs right across the hill, which according to 
local report was used as a dungeon. The prisoners could not dtmb 
the sides^ and to jump down at the ends was certain death. 

The following are the details of Captain Dickinson's survey ia 
1818. It is the loftiest of ThAna forts on a hill more than 2600 
feet high. The hill has three fortified sammits, Falasgad on the 
north, M^oli in the centre, and Bhandargad in the soatn. MlUinli, 
the middle peak, ia the largest of the three, being npwards of half 
a mile long by nearly as much broad, with a plentiful supply of 
water uid in many places fine soil. The ascent is thronghont steep^ 
the latter part up a very mgged and difficult ravine. At the head 



* Tnuw. Bou. Gdob. Bo*, vn. 97. 
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Otaptar HT. of the ravine standa an exceedingly otrong gateway, flanked and 
Flacmofl&toraft. cohered with towere, the works being continned for some distance 
along the brink of a stapendooa precipice. On a rising groand on 
^^^*^ ^t*'- the top of the hill, a little beyond the gateway, is a little redoabt 
called Parthalgad, very low and ont of repair. The other two forte, 
Palasgad to the north and Bhandai^d to the sonth, can be reached 
only np the heads of the narrow ravines which separate them from 
M&huli. From the country below Palasgad alone is acceasible. In 
M&holi and Bhandargad there were a few boildings which required 
a Uttle repair, while Palasgad and other works were rapidly going 
to decsy. In Captain Dickinson's opinion the f^t was onteaable. 
In 1862 it was very dilapidated. Time, it was said, would shortly 
wipe away all traces of fortifications except small parts of the old 
wall and the fouodatioDs.' The top of the bill is now well covered 
with myrobalan trees. 
Bittory. In the year 1485, M&huli, along with other Konkan ioriB, waa 

taken by Malik Ahmad, afterwards the founder of the A hmadnagar 
dynasty.* la 1635 Mdhuli snrrendered to Sh&ho,' and here Jijibti, 
the mother of Shiviji, occasionally took refnge with her yoting son.* 
In 1636 it was invested by Khikn Z&man and ShtUia forced to 
surrender.* In 1661 it was taken by Shiv&ji, though d^ended bya 
Bajput garrison.' It was soon after given to the Moghala, bat in 
1670, after a serious repulse and aaiege of two mooths, it was taken 
by Moro Tirmal, Shiv^ji's Peshwa or prime minister.^ It seems 
to have been held by the Marflthfls tUl it was ceded by them, to the 
English under the terms of the treaty of Poona, Jane 1817. 
MALAsaoAD. Ualanggad, or BAva Mauko, ten miles south of Kaly£n, a 

strong hill fort, known from the broken outline of its basalt crest as 
the Cathedral Bock, is one of the most picturesque and most 
difficult to climb of Th^na hills. The oldest name connected by 
tradition with Malanggad is that of Nal lUja, who, about 700 years 
ago, is said to have lived on the hill, and to have improved the 
ascent by laying down a line of iron straps. Daring his reign an 
Arab missionary, H&ji Abd-ul-B^m&u, came with a number of 
followers and settled on the lower plateau of the hill." To test his 
sanctity Nal Rdja sent his lovely daughter to the holy man. The 
recluse stood the test. He took the maiden on his knee and she 
was to him as a daughter. Convinced of his virtue, Nal lUja gave 
him the girl in marriage, and to this day she shares her husband's 
sanctity. Six hundred years and more passed, and the fame of 
H&ji Abd-uI-Rabm&n was still at its height when the English made 
their appearance in Kalyin.' As they stayed for only two years, 



> Oovemment Lilt of Civil Forti, 1S62. 'Briggi' FeriAbt, IIL 101. 

* B&dBhlh NAniB in EUiot, VII. M. •Onnt DaS; ffl note. 

' * B^ahih N&ma in EUiot, VIL €0. * Soott'i Feiuhtm, 11. la ^ Qnnt Doff, 101. 
■ Mr. Camme, C.3. Two other Mnaklm^ uiot* are mentioned u having ^d to 
ueend the hill before Syed Abd-nl-fiahmAn, one never went beyond the foot tnd 
liei Bt a pikce called Gaimnk in the Knmbarli valley. The other, Bokhtiai' by nime, 
died on the way np where hii tomb may still be eeen. 
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(1780-1782) their departure was ascribed to the power of the saint, Chapter IIT. 

and the Peshwa sent to the Bhrine a pall of cloth of gold trimmed Plaoei of lutaiwL 

■with pearls and supported on silver posts. This gift waa brought „ 

in state under the charge of K&shin&th Pant Khetkar, a Kaly&n 

Br&hmaa. Bareheaded and barefooted, with a large number of 

followers of every caste, K&shin&th went in procession from Kalyim 

np the hill to the tomb, bearing the Peshwa'a thank-offering. On 

seeing the tomb K^shin&th determined to repair it. A d^cnlty 

about the masonry was removed by the saint, who,- without the help 

of men, quarried and dressed the handsome blocks which cover 

hie tomb. The Kalyin Mnsalm&ns, headed by one Hydad the 

hereditary guardian of the tomb, did not acquiesce in Brdhman 

management. In 1817 the dispute came before the Collector, who 

ordered that the will of the saint should be found by casting lots. 

Lots were cast and three times the lot fell on the representative of 

Eilshinith Pant, who waa proclaimed the guardian.^ Elvery May, 

«ince the time of K&shin&th, there has been a yearly pilgrimage 

and fair. On the February fall moon [Mdgh 8huddh Pumuna) 

a lEurge (air is attended by Hindus and Musalmfuis from Kaly&a, 

Panvel, Thiina, and Bombay. 

On the night of the fourth of August, 1780, a body of British 
troops from KalyAn, under Captain Abinffton, suiprised Malaoggad 
and succeeded in taking the lower hill, but the garrison made 
good their retreat to the upper fort, A body of 3000 Mar6th&i cut 
off Abington's communication with Ealy&n, and left him exposed to 
the attacks of the garrison from the upper fort. Early in October 
Colonel Hartley arrived from Bombay, and, near Miuanggad, was 
joined by a corps under Captain Jameson. The enemy were also 
reinforced, and, taking a position to the south-east of the hill, be^en 
to lay waste the country. Colonel Hartley, after relieving Abington 
OQ the 1st of October, advanced on the Marith&s, who, retiring 
towards their camp, were surprised and put to flight by Captain 
Jameson's corps.' After the cession of the Konkan in 1817 
Maluiggad held out for some months. It was escaladed in January 
1818 by a small force under Colonel Kennedy, with the loss of one 
seaman killed and nine or ten sepoys wounded.' 

Malanggad is most easily reached from Kaly^ across a roagh 
roadless tract of about eight miles. Like most of the chief ThfLna 
hill-fortB Malanggad rises in a succession of bare stony slopes, 
broken by walls of rock and belts of level woodland. An easy 
climb of about 1800 feet ends in a wide richly wooded plateau, 
the rath leading to some tiled buildings that mark the tomb of 
the BUva Malang, that is the holy man of the Malang school of 
Uusalmdn ascetics. This wooded platean slopes upward to the 
base of a great bare comb-backed rook from four to five hundred 
feet high. From the slopes at the hack of tiia platean, a flight of 
rook-cut steps, in fair order and nowhere less than three feet wide. 
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ChftptOT XiV. climb a long narrow arched ridge about three hundred feet ap to a 
FlaoN itflntamt. ^i"^' level space the Lower Fort of Malanggad. This is a fragment 
of one of the level belts or terraces, aa it were a step between the 
1-^0°^' saint's plateaa and the crest of the rock. It is bare of trees and 
badl; supplied with water, and nothing is left of its fortifications 
but a broken gateway, a low parapet wall, and the sites of rained 
dwellings. From the west end of this shelf of rock a flight of rock- 
cut steps climb, in irregular twists and rough zigzags, about a 
hundred feet up the face of a sheer ctiS. The ascent begins with a 
shtup turn and a breast-high step, and above there is much diffioultj 
and some risk. The ledge up wluch the steps clamber is in places 
not more than twenty inches broad, and Captain Dickinson's blasting 
was so thorough that now and again, hand and foot holes have had 
to be cut for the help of pilgrimB. On the one side the cUS falls in 
a sheer wall of about a hundred feet, and then slopes sharply with 
clumps of trees, patches of bleached grass, and lines of broken 
boulders, two or three hundred feet further to the woods of tha 
saint's plateau. On the other side, rises a bare overhanging rook, 
and neither in front nor behind are there any clear signs of a path- 
way. The steps end in the Upper Fort, a level ridge about fifty 
yards by twenty, bare of trees, except one old umbar or hill fig, but 
full of ruins, old cisterns, and the sites of buildings. On reaching 
the top pilgrims have three duties to perform, to wash their hands 
and feet in the large cistern, to gather and eat some of the umbar 
figs, and to cast a stone at the pinnacle of rock that rises to the 
south-west across a cleft about twenty yards broad. On a clear day 
the hill top commands a splendid view, much like the view from 
Panorama bill on HtLther^, except that close at hand the rooke of 
Malanggad itself and of its neighbours, Tfivli and Chanderi look wilder 
and more desolate, and that, in the far south-east, the SahyMris are 
hidden behind the long ridges of Mdther&n and Prabal.* 

The following are the details of Captain Dickinson's survey in 1818. 
The fort is reached after climbing a perpendicular height of about 
700 feet. Connected with the base of the hill is a forest-covered 
tableland upon which is the Bfiva's tomb and a few huts for the use 
of the garrison. From this tableland the ascent to the lower fort 
is very steep and upwards of 300 feet high. The latter part of the 
ascent is by an almost perpendicular rock-hewn staircase, at the top 
of which is a strong gateway covered by two outstanding towers, 
which, even vrith the smallest garrison, make the place impregnable. 
Beyond this gateway, the lower fort is nothing more than the 
summit of this part of the hill, an exceedingly narrow strip not SPO 
yards long. The precipice which surrounds it is in most cases a 
complete natural defence, and all spots which could offer a footing to 
an assailant have been slrengthened by masonry. The lower fort 
contains only two scarcely habitable buildings and a small reservoir, 
giving a sufficient supply of water daring the greater part of the year. 
From the lower to the upper fort there is a perpendicular ascent 
of 200 feet by means of a narrow flight of rook-hewn steps on the 
other side of the hill, on the face of a precipice so steep as to m^e 

■ Partly UluntromUr.CoDitable'adMoritition. 31m^ Skeklm, 1M-1C2. 
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the Bscent at all timea most difficult and dangeroaB. The upper (nupterZIT. 
fort, a apace of 200 ^ards long by aboat seventy broad, is nothing H«bm rflatatMt 
more than the top, as it were, of the third hill. It hta no 
fortifioations, but there are traces of an encloaore and of the walla 
of an old bailding. The water aapply is from a. range of fire 
oiatems, and a copper pipe is used to cany water to the lower fort, 
■• its single oiatem used often to ran dry. 

Ha'lvan, in S^laette, about four miles sonth-west of BorivH MiivAW. 

station, has a population of 750 Cbriatians and a charch dedicated 
to St. Anthony. The charch was bnilt by the Fortagnese and 
meaanres eighty feet long by twenty broad and twenty high. It is 
in good repair and has an excellent vicarage. It was originally 
affiliated to the Poinsar charch, and in 1839 was formed mto a 
separate parish. The viciu- draws £1 (Ra. 10) a month from the 
BritiBfa,and£l 10«. (Ba. 15) from the Goa government. There is a 
master who plays the violin in church bat there ia no school. Not 
Car from the church are two rained Portagaese houses. 

Mandaiwshvar in SAlaette, called Montpezier or Monpacer by MAiroifMBViB. 
the Fortagnese, Is about eight miles soath of Bassein and from 
Borivli station is two miles north in a straight line, and, probably, 
about three miles by the rough winding cart track. For miles round, 
it is easily known by a high whitewashed watch-tower that crowns 
a wooded knoll Aboat 100 yards to the north of the watch-tower, 
on what was apparently a great isolated block of trap rock, are the 
remains of a Portagaese Cathedral and college. The buildings are of 
sarpriaingBize, covering a very large area, and, especially the Cathedral, 
witn very high walla and high pitched roof. The eastern half of the 
Cathedral has lately been roofed and repaired, and ia now aaed as a 
church. The east face of the great mass of rock on which the baildings 
stand, has been cut into several large Br^manio caves. Beginning 
from the north end of the east aide, a door opens into a long cave, s 

about sixty-six feet by forty and about twelve feet high.^ On the right 
hand, before entering, ia a life-size defaced figure cat in the rock. 
The cave has been fitted as a Portuguese charch, with a plain altar and 
seated wooden image of the Virgin Maty at the south end, and a pulpit 
about the middle of the west wall. The temple or church consiatQ 
of a central hall, two irregular aisles, and a vestibule or portico at 
the north end. The east aisle, originally a veranda, has a front 
w^ built by the Fortaguese with central arched door and two square 
aide windows. Inside of the east veranda or aisle, which ia about 
nine feet broad, is a line of four pillars and two pilaatere about 
twelve feet high. The pillars are plain and rather slim as if a 
■nrfaoe of figured ornaments had been chiselled away. In the 
pilasters the ornament has been hidden with mad and mortar, and 
small figures of P&rvati and Shiv with attendants may still be seen. 
Much unharmed traceir covers the shafts of the pilasters, and they 
end in fluted cnahion-like capitals like the Elephanta pillars. The 
oeotral hall is about twenty-three feet broad and fifty long, a ohaneel 
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Chapter XIT. fifteen feet deep, being cut off at the aouth end by a wooden railing, 
nacei oTLitotHt "^^^ *"*■" '^ plain and aqnare with a wooden seated figure o£ the 
Virgin Mary about life-size and a cross above. 

The west aisle is very irregular and is little more than a paast^e 
from two to four feet broad. The west wall originally opened into 
three chambers. The southern chamber is entered by two steps and 
a threshold through a plain opening abont six feet broad and eighth 
high. The chamber inside is about nine feet square and seven high, 
with a rock bench along the south wall about three feet broad. The 
back wall has been filled with rough masonry by the Fortuguesa. 
There was formerly a square pillar with rounded capital, and the 
original cave went in about nine feet further. There seem to be 
the remains of a fignre cut in the back wall 

The back wall, opposite the central door, has been filled w^th 
Portuguese masonry. A square opening, abont five and a half feet 
with plain wooden door posts, gives entrance to a chamber about fifteen 
feet square and eight feeb high, with some remains of carving on the 
back wall. On the floor are some well-carved Portugoese beams. 
Further north a door iu the back wall leads into a chamber fonrteen 
feet by nine. The back wall, which has been filled by the Portugneee, 
was originally two plain square pillars and two square pilasters. A 
hole in the Portuguese masonry gives entmnce to a chamber fifteen 
into six and nine feet high, and, from this, to the north runs an 
inner chamber roughly fifteen feet into eight and five high. Both 
chambers are plain. The vestibnle or portico, to the north of the 
hall, measures about eighteen feet iuto twelve and is about ten feet 
high. A plain rock-seat runs round three sides. In the east side 
of the north wall is an empty recess, abont eight feet by five, with 
holes in the wall as if for closing it off. Before the chnrch was 
repaired this cave temple was, for many years, used as a Christian 
place of worship. It is now unused. 

Passing south, outside of the church care, behind the altar, cut 
off by a rough wall, is a cave twenty feet into fonrteen. The front 
is about half-built. Passing through an opening, left by the 
Portuguese as a window, is a cave twenty feet into fourteen. In the 
back wall is a defaced statue of Shiv dancing the tandav or frantic 
dance.^ Above, on the visitor's right, is Vishnu on his bird-carrier 
or Garnd with attendants, and below are three worshippers, two 
women and a man. Above, on the visitor's left, are angels and a 
three-headed Brahma, aud below a Q-anpati. Above is Indra on his 
elephants, and below are seera and a male figure, perhaps tbe man 
who gave the money for cutting the group. Outsiae, to the left, is 
an old cistern with a cross above, apparently cut out of an image o£ 
Shiv. The floating angel-like figures in the comer have been left 
nntouched. Further along, an opening with two pillars and two 
pilasters with rounded capitals, gives entrance to a climber eighteen 
feet by six. A door in this chamber leads into a long plain hall, 
forty-six feet into seventeen and nine high, much filled with sartiu 
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la front are two great pillars about four feet sqaare. There are QtRpterZIT. 

two niclidH ia the BODth wall, and, to the east, is a six feet deep puu, ofliit»iMt 

Teranda the month nearly filled with earth. From the rock, in whose 

east front these oavas are cut, rises a great mass of Portngueae MiMniPMHTAX 

boildings. These buildings conaist of three parts : In the socth is 

the great Cathedral which runs east and west, to the north of tho 

Cathedral is a large central hall surrounded by aisles, and behind 

(he hall is a great pile of buildings, dwellings for priests and 

Btsdenta, and on the west a laige enclosed quadrangle.' To the 

west is a fine cross and the ragged remains of a mango-ti-ee 

avenue. The nare of the Cathedral, which ia without aisles, is about 

seTsnty-fire feat long by thirty-six wide. The aide walla are about 

sixty feet high. The iuuer part of the nare has lately been oovered 

with an open very high-pitohed tiled roof supported on maaaire teak 

timbers. Across the nave, about fifteen feet from the west door, 

two pillars, with plain round shafts abont four feet high, support, on 

plain square capitale, an arch of about thirty-four feet spdn which 

rises in the centre to about twenty-five feet. Abont thirty feet up the 

side waUs are big square clerestory windowa, and, in the centre of 

the north wall, is a pulpit. At the east end of the nave is a transept 

about eightoeu feet broad and fifty-four long, and beyond the 

transept is the chancel abont thirty feet square and with a domed 

roof abont fifty feet high. The whole is plam and aimple, but clean 

and in good order. The funds for repairing the church hare been 

given by the native Christiana of Mandapeshvar and the surrounding 

villages. 

To the north of the Cathedral ia another lai^ bnHding apparently 
a college hall. Inside of a row of cloisters, about nine feet broad 
and ninety feet long is a central hall, forty-five feet square, with 
four arches on each side. North of thia haU and cloisters is another 
much-ruined pile of buildinga, and, on the west, a great enclosed 
quadrangle. 

At the foot of the weat wall are two stonea with Fortagnese 
writing, oae a dedication stone apparently dated 1323;^ the other a 
tomb stone. 

On the eighth of December, the festival of the Mandapeshvar 
Virgin, Stlhibin Eoaehaang (N. S. daConcei9Elo, Our I^y of 
Conception), a fair ia held, which, among Christian festivals, cornea 
next in popularity to the ^kir of Mount Mary in B&ndra. Kumbers 
of childless people, Pitrsis, Hindus, and Musalm&as as well as 
Christians, come and make vows. A large bell, said to have cost 
£25 (Bs. 250), was given to the church by a man whose prayer for 
a son was heard. 

Aboat a hundred yards sou^i of the Cathedral and college ruins, 

> Vupell (IBM), Tniw. Bom. Qoog. Soo. VU. 146. About 1S3S • Mr. J. ForbM 
«f Bnatwy, witkth* helpof kp^oJ tree root, climbed to the top of tiie wall. HeMt 
(ora while^ and then *bppiiis or loeinghia hold, fell aixh or aeren^Eeet into the oonrt 
ofthetemBte, He wuaamad to Bombay aeiiaeleM ud died that ereniiig. Ditto. 

* The writing atatae Uiat the ooUege waa bvilt in 1623 (1H3 T) aa an apDendu* to 
Iba ohnroh br ordet of tb* Infant Don Jokn HL of Fortngal (King Dom Joto IT Jj. 
Da Canka'a BaMein, IM ; Tnaa, Bom Gaog. Soc. VIL li7. 
■ 1064—29 
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Chapter XIT. cm a brnshwood covered knoll about 160 feet high, stands a high- 

Flacea oflsterMt. domed whitewaehed tower, ending in what looks like a belfry. The 

tower, which is about forty-aix feet high, stands on a plinth abont 

MANPiPKHTAB. g^y f^^^^ -^^ diameter. Except to the east, where is a sqoare ontwork 
with staira which lead to the upper story, the tower is ronnd with 
a veranda about nine feet deep, and, to the north, west, and sooth, 
are seven round vaulted guard-cbambers about six feet in diameter 
and ten feet high. At a height of about fourteen feet the wall 
is surrounded by battlements about two feet high. Inside of the 
battlements, runs a piirapet paved with rough cement about eight 
feet broad, anfl from the centre rises a dome about fifteen feet in 
diameter and with stone aide-walla abont fifteen feet high. From 
the stone walla rises a brick dome about six feet from the lip to the 
crest, and, on the ontaide over the dome, is a small building in shape 
like a belfry. 

This tower, which is very notable for miles ronnd, is generally 
known as the High Priest's Dwelling, the Sir-Pddri's Bungalow, but 
it was probably a watch-tower. The upper platform commands a 
wide view. To the east, beyond a broad atretch of hmahwood and 
brab-palm forest, rise the wooded slopes of the Eanheri and Tdlsi 
hills. To the south, over a rich well-wooded stretch of rice fields 
and mango gardens, are the cocoa palm groves that fringe the iea 
near Andheri. To the west, across a tract of mangoes and 
brushwood, is a broad belt of salt waste and the long level of tiie 
Gorai island. To the north-west are the mins of Bassein, the 
Bassein creek to the north, and, beyond the creek, the fiat back of 
TungAr and the finely rounded peak of Kfimandnrg, 

Abont the middle of the sixteenth century (1556) the FranciBoans 
changed the cave-temple into a Catholic chapel. They built a wall 
in front of the cave and screened oS or covered with plaster moat of 
the Shaiv sculpture ; in some placea care seems to have been taken 
not to damage them.' In connection with the large monastery 
founded at that time by the great Franciscan missionary, P. Antonio 
de Porto, a church and college were built on the site of the cava, the 
cave forming a crypt. The church was dedicated to Kostra Senhora da 
Concei^So and the college was meant for the education of 100 oiphans. 
Bound the hill there was a colony of 200 converts. In the height 
of ita prosperity Dr. Qarcia d'Orta (1530-1572) describes it as 
Maljaa, a very big house made inside tJie rock. Within were many 
wonderful temples which struck all who saw them with awe.' About 
forty years later (1603) Gonto wrote: 'In the island of B^aette 
Was another p^oda called Manasaper, which is also cnt out of solid 
rocks in which lived a Yogi, very famous among them celled 
Batemnar, who had with him fifty Jogis, whom the inhabitants of 
those villages maintained. The prieat Fre Antonio de Porto being 
told of this, went to him. But the Yogis of that island had eo 



> D« Coato itotea (Da Ana, Vn. 24fi) that, whan in 1638 the 
cbvge of tlie Kanhcri ud Huubpeshvar cawea, and expellad 

•1.-;. i.._i ». .__. .1 1_. g^^ ^ j^^ \MBb iiotJa«d nndar 

•Coll. do»Ind. {Ed.im). ■* 
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«eat a fear of faim that bo sooner did they see Him, than thev left Ctuegtet ZZV. 

the temple and went away. Only divine power, Bays De Coato, Plans ofLitereat. 

could have made these fifty men leave their bemplea and their lands, 

and fly before two poor sackclothed friars. The priesba entered the M*™"^""^ 

cave and turned it into a temple dedicated to N. S. de Piedade. The 

Fraociscans afterwards established a royal college for the island of 

SfUsette, for the edncation of the children of all converted to ' 

Christianity. King D. JoOo granted this college all the revenue and 

property that had belonged to the pagoda.' 

In 1695 Gemelli Careri described it as Monopesaer, an nnder- 
groand church once a rock-temple, on whioh bad been built a 
Franciscan college and monaatery. It was 100 spans long asd 
thirty broad. The front was built, but the side walla were of rock j 
dose by was another rock-cut pagoda. Five religious men lived 
there, receiving from the king of Portugal 130,000 pounds (5000 

Same) of rice a year, which, except what they ate themselves they 
istributed to the poor.' In 1760, after the Mar&tha conquest, Du 
Perron found the Maudapeshvar churches and buildings abandoned. 
A church to the left of the oaves had a Portuguese writing dated 1 590. 
The Mardth&a had destroyed the place and carried the timber to 
ThAna.> In 1804 (November) Lord Valentia found the ruins of a 
very handsome church and monastery.^ The church was originally 
lined with richly carved wood panelling. In the centre was the 
head of a saint tolerably executed and surrounded with wreaths of 
flowers. The other sculpture was in excellent tasta The whola 
was in rains, the roof fallen in. Under the ohorch was a small 
rock-cut temple square and flat-roofed with a few deities and other 
figures in bas-relief. The priests had covered the sculptures with 
plaster and tnrued the cave into a chapel. Bat the original owners 
were uncovered and again worshipped.* In 1850 Dr. Wilson found 
the cave-temple nsed by the Roman Catholic inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood as a church instead of their built ohurch which had 
fallen into decay." 

Ha'ndvif below the northern spur of Tnngdr hill and fifteen UisDvi. 

miled north-east of Bassein, lies on the old trade route from Sop&ra 
up the T^sa valley to the Tal pass. It has a picturesque mined 
convent and a Portuguese fort.' Among the insGribed stones in the 



' Jour. B. Bl B. A. 8. I. 3S. De Coato oatioea that, on hi* dMth, the chief monk 
of K«iih*ri left to M«iidftp«*hTM kU the Ituid* with whioh he had been proaentad, 
vheD he becMue a Chriitiaii. 
■ GemeUi Careri in Chnrehill, IV. 393. ' Zend Ave■t<^ L < 

* Lord Valeutia aay*, probftbly Jaaaila ; Da Parron is right. '" 
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1. ID- 161) aayi, 'The Portngnese 

_._ _, „^_.j« o/ an nglineaa incorrigitly heathen. Othein, not having 

oodncM enongh to allow them to stand m ainple monnmBata of art and aatiquatea 
opiniofM, they converted into Clhriatian emUsiDH, minted Uibiq red, and with piooB 
nal oberiahed th«m aa -nduablo proaelytea.' Dn PemnilZend Avesta, I. ccccudi) 
■tfttea that when the Mwitiiiato^ HandapeahTBr and Elepbanta, they did madi 
harm to the (cnjptnrea hf firing cannon in the cat-es to loosen the mortar with which the 
FOrtagacM had hid the fisarei. Thia can harcUy have been done at Elephanta ; it 
mn M tme of Mandapeuvar. See above, p, 87. 
*Jo«r. B. B. R. A. S. IIL 41. ' Naime'a Konkan, ». 
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Cbkpter XIV. Collector's g&rden at Thdna ttere is ctne from MdndTi. It records 
FImm (tflntareit. ^ gi'ant b; a Silhflra king, bat is mach worn and hard to read. 

Mane, in S^lsette, aboat fonr miles east of Koria with a 
Cbrietian population of ninety-two, has aa old well-preeenred chnroh 
dedicated to St. Anthony, measuring thirty-seven feet long by 21 ^ 
wide and twelve high. The parish priest, who has a good vicarage, 
draws £1 10«, (Rs. 15) a month both from the British and from the 
Goa governments. There is no master. Dunng the conflict of 
jurisdiction between the Archbishop of Qoa and the Yicar Apostolic 
of Bombay, half of this village sided with the Yicar Apostohc, and a 
separate chnrch was built about 1852 and dedicated to St. Anthony. 
Fifty feet from the church are the ruins of two Portuguese buildings. 

Ua'nikgad Fort, in M&nikgad village, on the hill of the same 
name about fifteen miles south-east of Panvel and about 1878 feet 
high, is impregnable from three sides, and the upper part can be 
reached only from the south. The fortifications on the top, which 
are of extremely rough workmuiship, were probably raised by 
Angria, to whom it was ceded in 1713 by the Peahwa.^ In 1862 
the fort was ruinous. Water was abundant and food suppliea 
available,* 

Ma'nikpur is a village close to the Bassein-Boad station with a 
double storied rest-house and traveller's bungalow with messman. 
Close by are Mr. MAnekji Xharsetji's large salt pans, which are 
locally known as M^nikdgar. 

If anor, in Mdbim, a sinall town on the Taitaraa with a population 
of 433 souls, lies six miles south of Asheri and ten east of the 
P^lghar iHilway station. The Yaitama is tidal at Manor, and boats 
of five tons {20 khandis) can pass to the landing place in ordinary 
tides, and boats of ten tons (40 kharidis) at. springs. Under the 
Portuguese it was the head-qnartera of a district or pragana with 
forty-two villages and one sarretor.' The fort of Manor is 
mentioned with Asheri as two of the chief Portuguese strongholda 
in north Thflna.* Some of these references may refer to the fort on 
the As^va hill. But there is also at Manor a small hill or eminenoe 
with a bungalow like a fort, and a cistern. In 1634 it was 
described as round, about the size of a two-storied house, the roof 
of the upper story resting on pillars. In the lower story were two 
large balconies supported on pillars for the defence of the tower. 
There was a good store of lead and gunpowder, five pieces of 
orduanoe, seventy muskets, thirty iron balls, and thirty torches. 
Close to this fortified house was a stockade about three-quarters of a 
mile rouud, with a tower in the middle and a settlement of twenty 
Portuguese families, twenty-three native Christians and eighty Hindn 
and Musalm^o archers. The place had been fortified to protect 



' Mr. Cumina'B MS. : Grant BafCr Mardthis, 193. 

> GoremmeDt List of Civil Forts, 1862. ■ Db Cnuha's BasKin, 206. 

* D« Couto Bpeaks of Manor aa & fort, whicli with Ashori pavs the PoTtognese 
rommand of a rios-fieldiDg coimti? (Decadaa, VIL 229), In 1S9G the comwndjmt 
of Manor vafi otdtnA to aupply a tnlley every year. Arch. Fort Orieot. Fmo. UL 
pt. 1,510. 
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Portognese tenitory from the Ahmadn^ar king (Melique), from Oliapter ZIT. 

&e Kolisj and from Ghautia. The captain of the fort farmed the PImm of Zntomti 

rereDues of the district -which amounted to £602 (16,072 parddos)} 

Id 1728 the fort is desoribed as on a rock, the walls not hig-hertbau '^^' 

ftn ordioaiy mansion, and from its position, form, and weakness, 

Qsworthy of the name of a fort. It had eight pieces of ordnance, 

five of them neelees, and a garrison of 104 men and three corporals.* 

Manori^ in S^sette fire miles west of Borivli station, has 160O Maxou. 

Christians and a chnrch dedicated to Oar Lady of Help, bailt by 
the Portngneae in 1559. It was burnt by the Mar£th&s and rebuilt 
by the pariBhioDers in 1815, It measures fifty feet long by thirty 
broad and eighty high, and is in good repair. The priest has a 
laige honse and is paid £1 10a. (Ba. 15) a month by the British 
Government. The sea trade retnms for the fire years ending 
1878-79 show average exports worth £10,666 and average imports 
worth £5137. Exports raned from £7039 in 1875-76 to £12,628 in 
187d-77, and imports from £2543 in 1875-76 to £6954 in 1876-77.* 

Marolf an alienated village in SUtsette three miles north-west of Muoi. 

Knrla, has a population of 1250, and a well-kept chnrch dedicated to 
St. John the Evangelist, It was boilt in 1 840 part^ by subscription 
and partly from church funds, and measures 100 feet long by tnirty 
higE and twenty-five wide. The priest baa a honse and is paid £3 
(Rb.30) a month by the British Goremment. It has a school 
attended by about forty boys. About a mile from St. John's are the 
mina of a Portuguese church of unknown date, which was abandoned 
because the village was attacked byan epidemic. Near the headman's 
house is an old lake with, near the north-east comer,' some carved 
Brtbmanic stones probably about the twelfth century. About a 
quarter of a mile east of the village, a bare sheet of trap is hollowed 
into two lai^ nndergroond cisterns, one of them closed the other 
with two openings and excellent water. There are said to be two 
foot-marks carved on the rook. The feet and the cisterns are 
probably Buddhist {a.d. 100-600]. In a small hot, to the west of the 
cistern, is a much worn 8ilhflra sun and moon or land-giant atone 
with ten linea of writing. It is almost onreadable; but the date, 
some year in the eleventh century, can still be made oat. 

Marolif in SdJsette two miles south of Knrla with 1 45 ChriatianB, Huou. 

has a well kept church dedicated to St. Sebastian, measuring 52^ 
feet long by 34^ feet wide and twenty-four high. There are also 
the rains of a vaulted church dedicated to Our Lady of Conception, 
measuring fifty-two feet long by thirty-nine wide and twenty-five 
high. Cuiee by are the ruins of the pneet's house, two wells, and 
a pond. 

Maroli) about seven miles north of Umba^^n, is a small sea- Habou. 



I O Cbron. do Tia. III. 221. Ogilbj (1670) uva, 'On the cmtiiieDt neftr tha 
SiUette dfl Bafmim the PortngaBse hkve a fort ouled HanOTa and also a village witk 
manr hamleU near it.' AUaa, V. 2U. ■ Chron. de Tii. I.M. 

• tU detaiUare, Ezporta, I874.TS £12,121 (Ba. 1,21,340), 1875-76 £703d(Bs. TO^SQO), 
1876-77 £13,828 (Ra. 1,38,380), 1877-78 £0180 (B«. 01,800), 1S78-79 £12,m 
(Ra. 1,28,000); ImpoHa, 1874-75 £6358 (TU. 5^580), 1875-76 £2643 (Ri. 2S,i»i 
1876-77 £6964 (Ra. W,&40), 1877-76 £5133 (R«. 61,830), 1878-79 £67«7 (B^ 67.0701. 
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Chapter ZI7. port, with, for tbe fire yeare ending 1878-79, arera^ exports worth 

vi»« rfT«*««rf *^0 a»^ imports worth £51. Exporte varied from £60 in 1877-78 

ruanmuamn. ^^ ^^q^ ^ 1874-75, and imports from £8 in 1878-79 to £153 in 

1876-77. 

lUTHutiK, SEa'thera'a, the wooded head,^ ia an even-topped line of hill, 

very notable on a clear day, about thirty miles east of Bombay, like 

an outstanding block of the BahyfLdris, its long level back strobing 

in marked contrast to the sharp clear-cat scarp of its neighboor 

B&ra Malang, or the Cathedral Bocks. 

In a straight line M&ther^n is only thirty miles east of Bombay, 
bnt by the railway, which sweeps north-east throngh Ealy&i, the 
distance to Neral station, at the north-eaat foot of the hill, is abont 
fifty-fonr miles, and from Neral to the centre of the hill top is Boven 
miles more. 

Close behind the village of Keral, aboat halt a mile to the sonth 
of the station, rises the steep bare side of Panorama Feint, the 
northmost spar of M^therin. At its foot the plain swdls into 
flat-topped knolls separated by the teak-clad slopes of monsoon 
torrents. From the lower spars the hillside rises ste^ and bare 
with black orags and walls of rock, and, in sheltered nooks and 
hollows, patohm of trees and brashwood. About Half ynj np 
a wooded terrace runs parallel to the fiat hill top. Above ths 
terrace rises a second steep slope of grass and black rock ; over this 
is a narrow belt of evergreen forest ; and last of all a flat-topped 
cliff crowned with trees. From the foot of the topmost cliff a Wge 
spur stretches east towards the Sahyftdris, steep and diScnlt 
where it leaves the hiil, then gradually sloping, then a plateau, and 
finally taming to the nort^ and sinking into the plain in a ragged 
knoll close to Neral. 
The Wfty Dp. The road np the hill, thon^ broad ^loi^h for two ponies, is 

unfit for carnages or carta. From the station it passes sonth 
throagh Neral, a well-to-do village of stone-walled and tiled booses, 
and runs for abont a mile along the foot of the rocky spur skirting 
a belt of rice lands, which, divided by the Neral stream and shaded 
by a few closters of mahura, tamarind, and mango trees, rans 
Dp the hollows to the foot of the hill. During the second mile 
the hill-side, in places ont into the rook, winds about 560 feet 
np the western uoe of the spnr. To the left, daring the hot 
months, the black and yellow of the rocky withered upper slopes 
are relieved by patchra of bright green bashes, rows of reddjsh 
half-withered underwood, and a stanted coppice of leafless teak.' 
Towards the end of the second mile and donng iho first quarter <A 
the third mile, till the crest of the spur is gained, the upper slopes 
rise rocky and bu« with a scanty sprinkling of leafless or half- 

■AoaordiiigtotlMUiUMrinDlunsuttlMwnd mMiutlMHoilMr'aWood. Tlwj 
tty that tbe fint &inil7 of Dhanpu* who omm fiMii ths Deoooi to HMtrnte Iwt 
Uwir father and mother toon after they oam^ as the couplet aaya, ' ifiUAe pite 
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(jotlied baalies, some stnnted teak, aDc[, in & few nooka and hollows, Chapter HT. 
a deep green mango or a grey-green Qg} The lower elopea hare pUm» ofTiitflTOrt 

patches of bright green karand buBhes and mangoes, and a thick 

growth of teak and other leafless or itearly leafless trees.' About a Miraxniif. 

qaarter of a mile past the second mile-mark, the road tops the crest "^^ ^^ ^P* 

of the spnr and runs west, past a small refreshment shed, along the 

plateaa that sb'etches to the body of the hill. This plateau, 

rising gently to the north-west, is rocky and bare with dry underwood, 

bright green karand brakes, a sprinkling of leafless teak, and 

scattered mangoes, jdmbuh, and figs. In places there are 

wooded knolls uid hoUowe, but the smooth bareness of moet of the 

aarface, and the hacked and stanted forms of the trees and bnshes, 

show that till lately mnch of it was nnder tillage. In front rise 

the tree-cimped crest of G^bat and the Governor's Hill, and to 

the right Panorama Point, and beyond it the flat-topped blufF of 

Feb Fort and the rounded peak of Ndkhinda. To the left GfLrbat 

stretches in a long low epnr that rises in t^e distance into the sharp 

point of Sondai. From the foot of the GiLrbat ridge a succession of 

bare flat-topped spars, divided by deep-cat ravines, fall into the 

plain which stretches withered and misty towards the dim-looming 

Sahy&dri hills. 

During the third mile, with a rise of aboat 550 feet (97d'38 to 
1525*07), the road leaves the plateaa and climbs a raiH^ hill-side, 
strewn with boulders and with lines of coarse withered grass, 
dry anderwoqd, and bare leafless trees.* Close to the fourth mile, 
at a height of 1525'07 foeti the road enters the sheltered belt of the 
Nerai wood with varied tints of green and a sprinkling of leafless 
grey.* In a tree-fringed glade close to the fourth mile-niark is 
a small shed, and a stand-pipe and trongh with water that lasts 
for about ten months in the year. Beyond this hollow, the road 
winds between the apper fringe of the- wood and a bare rocky scarp, 
till it reaches the upper wooded plateau, where, leaving the Behrli 
HhiLr or Wild-P^m grove on the right, it skirts the upper edge 
of the rich Bokri Wood, overlooking a sea of waving tree tops 
whose bright leafage, nnfrayed by wind and ondimmed by dust, 
rises from the beach'Iike terrace that skirts the foot of the 
Gflrbat crag. Below this belt of ffreen stretch the grey ander- 
alopes, and beyond the slopes lies the misty plain, its baked and 
wiuiered fields, relieved by groves and ponds and by the flashing 
links of the slow-flowing Ulhks. To the right, with sharp steep 
eigzags, the road moauts the bare face of the topmost scarp, 
teaching at the fifth mile-mark a height of 2138*49 feet. A. little 
beyond the mile-mark stands the toll, on the crest of the neck 

■ The leaflaw >ad half-clothed bnahea are, p^i PkTettA indiM, MM Oritles 
tOBBatoBa, kada Tabemcemontaiu crupa, and ain Terminalia glabra. 

■nia iMfleu treea are the mori Qwearia luvigata, paMr Ficna eotdifolU, mir 
Sllmalia malabarica, ixamdal Stenmlia nreoi, and rdabhaidi TheapeBia lampa*. 

* The ohiel leafien treea, beaidei those already notioed, are the tmtai and pdngdra 
Enthrina indica. 

* The chief tinti are, deep green mangoee and ofa* Tawoiera ednlii, lioh fredi 
foltu Batea (nnidow, bright green karmd boihee and ftwdo* Terminalia ohebnla, 

!'elIew-gTeen kumbda Careya arboTea, brown-tipped oiiu Tenninalia glabm, mm 
Mflew pdAin, Mirt, and varat Heleraphragnw roztmrghij. 
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Quipter Zr7. between tlie high, headlands of Q-OTemor's Hill to the north and 



riacM of Intflrett 



Otu-bat Hill to the south. 



MlTHiBiiT ^° ^^ '^P) ^^''^ ^as an estimated area of 5000 acres or abont 

The HiU Top. sight square mileB, cotiBiats of a mda central block Knd two smaller 
side ridges or win^. The central block, with an arerag<e breadth 
of ahoat half a nilei stretches nearly north and sonth from the 
narrow ridge of Hart Point in the north to the rounded bloff of Chank 
in the south. Parallel with the main hill, and joined to it by short 
ceoks, are two spars, the larger, to the east^ stretching aboat two and 
a half miles from Panorama Point in the north to G&rbat in the soath, 
and the sm^ler, to the we8t> stretchiog aboat a mile and a half 
from the sharp point of Poroapine to the lai^eblnfFof Lonisa Point. 
The toll, at the top of the steep zigzag on the Neral road, stands 
aboat the middle of the east wing or ontljing belt. From the toll 
the east wing mns north for about a mile and a quarter, rising 
into the tree-crowned crest of Gtovemor'B Hill, and, beyond a deeply 
wooded hollow, stretching into the long back of Panorama Point. 
South of the toU, beyond the rugged ^ply-wooded G&rbat Head, 
the spar narrows to a nech, and, again broadening to about a quarter 
of a mile, tapers, with a high wooded crest, nearly a mile south to 
Q^bat Point. West from the Iferal toll, through thick woods, the 
ground fallB, for about a quarter of a mile, to the flat neck or 
isthmus, which between high richly -wooded banks, joins the eastern 
wing to the north end cf the central hill. 

From this neck the central hill, wooded throughout except a few 
glades and rocky plateaus, swells into tree-crowned knolls, and 
stretches south for nearly three miles to' the bluff rounded cliff of 
Chank. The central bill-top may be roughly divided into three 
parts. A north section, that, with one or two kuolls, rises from the 
edge of the cliff to a raised plateau of rock about 2500 feet above 
the sea; a middle section, that, from both sides, slopes nearly 300 
feet to the bed of the west-flowing Pishani&th stream ; and a south 
section, that, with a rocky central plateau little lower than the 
north plateau, and one or two outstanding knolls, stretches from 
the TsJley of the Pishamflth to the rounded bluff of^Chauk. For 
about a mile from Hart Point to the Church Plateau, the northern 
section of the hill is thinly peopled, with only a broken line of houses 
separated by stretches of wood. On the Church Plateau the houses 
stand closer together, and, along the edge of the eastern cliff, 
groups of huts and small shops cluster round the market place. The 
slopes of the central hollow are the thickest peopled part of the hill, 
rows of close-grouped houses stretching across nearly the whole 
breadth of the hill-top. The southern section, except the Chank 
hotel, the sanitarium and one or two private dwellings, is almost 
without houses. 

From the central hill, about a quarter of a mile west of the Church 
Plateau, a low thickly wooded neck, about 200 yards long and half 
a mile broad, leads to the small western wing or hill-belt, which, 
with hare narrow ends and a wooded central crest, stretches aboot 
a mile and a quarter from Porcupine Point on the north to Looiia 
Point on the south. 
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Orer almost the whole hill-top there is little soil, Bcarcely any Outptar JIY* 
gnoB, and a thick crop of small black bonldera. The topmoat piaosi ef^teiMt. 
tkyeT of rock ia a soft porous iron-clay, through which, by the 
beginning of the hot season, the whole rainfall has drained, leaving tb«r4k. 

in many places a leafless black underwood, gladea of withered ^^ ^"^ 

grass, and pathways deep in msty dust. In spite of this dryness 
and want of soil, except some winding glades, one or two stret<^Le« 
of bare sheet rock, and the wind-swept shonlders of the larger 
spars, the hill-top is everywhere shaded by a thick growth of 
brushwood, creepers, and trees. In parts, the rocky leaf-atrewn 
ground has only a aoanty undergrowth of leafless bushes, and the 
trees are so stonted and gnarled as to be little more than coppice. 
-But over most of the hill top the boulders are hid by a aprinkling 
of seedlings and evergreen brushwood, the thicket is green wita 
the fresh nuiging booghs of well-grown trees, and, in sheltered 
dells and hollows, the nnderwood is full of leaves, long-armed 
climbers swathe the lower trees and baahes into masses of green, 
and lofty tree tops wave high overhead. Through all these woods 
and thickets narrow lanes wind np and down the uneven hill-top, 
shaded and often overarched with trees. From oatlying points, 
where the lane winds clear of the thicket, the wooded hUl-top swells 
from the edge of the cliS to the central ridee, a oool bank of freah 
green broken by only a few of the higher house-tops. Through a 
screen of waving branches and tree tops, across the bay-like 
valleys, the hill-sides fall in steep rings of trap, each ring marked 
by a band of yellow grass or a belt of evergreen timber, 'i he lower 
slopes- are gashed with watercourses, lines of black rock dividing 
brown bare-topped knolls, whose sides, except some patches of 
evergreen bmshwood, are grey with the atoms and branches of 
teak and other leaf-shedding trees. For a mile or two further, 
frmooth flat-topped mounds, divided by deep ravines, stretoh across 
the brown wiuiered plain. 

The six leading Points or Headlands are. Hart at the north and "PtmU, 

Ohank at the south of the central hill, Panorama at the north and 
O&rbat at the south of the east wing, and Porcupine at the north 
and Louisa at the south of the west wing. Besidea these, aeveral 
smaller blufEs or capes break the winding lipa of the bay-li^e valleys 
that separate the main arms or apurs of (lie hill. The seven most 
important of Uiese smaller bluffs are, Alexander and Little Chauk 
in the south-east between Qirbat and Glreat Chauk ; One Tree Hill, 
Danger, Echo, and Landscape between Great Chank and Louisa; 
and Monkey in the north-west between Porcupine and Hart. Ia 
addition to these smaller headlands, three spots in the central crest of 
the hilt are known as pointa. Artist Point to the north of the Church 
Plateau, Sphinx Point above Alexander Point, and Bartle Point to 
the south of Chauk hotel. 

There is considerable sameness in the leading features of these 
points. In moat of the main pointa a wooded crest nairows into a 
Dare boolder-strewn slope, and the slope dwindles into a smooth flat 
tongoe or table of rock, ending in a elm clean cut or bnttressed by 
an outlying tower-like crag. From distant parts of the hill the points 
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Chapter ZI7. stand out, with Btretcliea oE black rock, white patches of aun-Ueached 
Kmw ^Xatenat. P*®^' r*g'^d copsej or a few stunted wind-worried treee. 

IUtrbbjLh Almost all of these ontstanding headlands command views of 

Foiiiti ^^ green swelling samniit of the hill, of its black wall-like clifb, 

erergreen plateaus, and steep ander-slopes, and of the hazy 
smoke-dimmed plain, that, broken by isolated blocks of hill and 
brightsned by ponds and wooded villages, stretches north beyond 
the UlhilB valley, east to the Sahy4dna, south through a rugged land 
of confused spurs and peaks, and west, between the even mass of 
Prabal and the shivered scarps of the Cathedral Rocks, beyond the 
salt flats of Panvel, to the shimDoering sea from which dimly rise 
the shms and buildings of Bombay. The distant hills of S^sette 
and North Th&na, the bluffs and peaks of the Saby^ri range, 
and the flat ridges and isolated crests of Bor and Kol4bs are seldom 
clearly seen. Bnt to the sonth-west the sharp pillar of Is&Igad 
stands out from the centre of a swelling plateau ; to the west, from 
a belt of bright green forest, rise the steep bare sides of the flat 
tree-crowned crest of Prabal ; and to the north, sweeping north- 
west from Panorama Point, their lower slopes half bid by haze, 
stand, in mid air, the fantastic rocks and pinnacles of Ghanderi, 
T&vli, and Biva Malang, their scarps and crests clear cut as by the 
hand of man. 

Beginning from the north and working east the points come in the 
following order : Hart, Panorama, Girbat, Alexander, Little Chaak, 
Great Chauk, One Tree Hill, Danger, Echo, Landscape, Louisa, 
Porcupine, and Monkey. 
BaH. East Point, at the north end of the central block of hill, takea its 

name from Mr. W, Hart, of the Bombay Civil Service, who was 
Secretary to Government about 1858. Its native name is KiUer&ika 
Feda or the Black Forest Plateau. Near Hart Point the path mm 
along a wooded crest with fine views of the wild Bava Malang 
bills. Leaving the main body of the hill it winds down a rather 
steep wooded slope to the Point, which is a narrow wind-swept 
table of black rock with patches of yellow graas, a few stunted 
bnshes to the west, and a row of trees fringing a aheltered crevice 
to the east. To the right, across the deeply wooded gathering 

fromid of one of the branches of the Mdldnnga stream, rises a bare 
igb bluff, and on the other side of the main valley runs the long 
high shoulder of Governor's Hill and Panorama Point richly wooded 
in the south and stretching north barer and more weather-worn, 
with straggling crannies yellow with dry grass and a few hollows 
and narrow ledges green with bushes and trees. North-west of 
Panorama Point stretch the wild fantastic peaks of the B£va 
^alang range. To the left, beyond the wooded hollow of Malet'a 
sfsing, the Dare scarps of Porcupine Point rise in a narrow flat, 
topped cliff. Beyond Porcupine Point are the massive isolated crag 
and long wooded back of Prabal, and, in the plain, the low hills <» 
Tfinja and Morpa. * 

Prnmrama. PANOBAMA PoiNT, the north end of the eastern mug or ridge^ 

takes its name from its far-stretching views to the east and norui. 
Its native name is Gadflcha Sond, or the Fort Head^ becanw it 
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orerlooba Peb Fort, tlie most eoateriL peak of the B&va Malang range. Chapter ZZ^. 

Leftving the thickly wooded neck aboye the Simpson Reservoir the pi««. aliattntL 

path winds among deep woods, which every now and then open on the 

right and show the tree-covered slope of Qovemor'a Hill. From these 

woods the path crosses opener ground with leas soil and less shelter, 

and smaller and more stanted trees. To the right the hill-side rises 

bare and rocky, broken by clnmps and patches of trees.* To the 

south, looking across to the Simpson Reservoir, thick tall trees hide 

the site of the Elphinstone Lake, whose ruined earthen dam shows 

red among the trees. Further on, the wind-swept spur gradually 

narrows to a rocky neck only a few yards wide. Beyond the 

neck the point rises into a knoll crowned by a small dark grove, 

and again sinks into a bare table of rock.* The point commands one 

of the widest views on the hill, both of MtLtherin itself and of the 

plain and hills to the east, north, and west. To the south-east at 

the foot of the bold wooded crest of Governor's Hill stretches the 

rich green belt of the Behrli M4r or Wild-Palm forest, and, beyond 

are the lower slopes brown and grey with teak and other leaf-sheddtng 

trees. Across Uie plain, beyond some isolated flat-topped blocks of 

hill, looms the massive wall of the Sahy^dris, many of whose bluffs 

and fortified peaks can be recognised when the air is clear. In the 

foreground, north-west from the end of the point, stretches the 

ffreat B&va Malang range, beginuing in Peb or Pebak whose bare 

□at-topped head is circled with the remains of Moghal and Mar&tha 

fortifict^ions. Behind Peb, rising with a rather gentle slope into a 

rounded point and then falling in a narrow ridge, is N&khind. 

Beyond Ndkhind bare steep spurs rise to the foot of the massive 

tower-like crest of Chanderi. Further off are the jagged peaks of 

Ubas-M&l and Kavara-Navari, or the husband and wiJFe, said to be 

80 called because the hill-side once opened and swallowed a marriage 

party crossing from Badldpur to Fanvel. In the extreme west the 

range ends in a pair of great hills, to the right the long ragged 

outline of Tarli and to the left the sharp clear-cut pinnacles of B^va 

Malang or the Cathedral Rocks. To the left, with Prabal as back 

Soana,iB a fine view of the wooded ravines and bare oHffs of Hart, 
onkey, and Porcupine Points. 
, In* the distance, to the west or south-west, just clear of Prabal, 
are Great and Little Karanja (1000). .North of these lies Bombay 
harbour with Elephanta (568) in the centre and the long level line 
of Bombay in the distance. Further north, the first high land is 
Trombay, or the Neat's Tongue (1000). StiU farther north, beyond 
the long stretch of the Kurla marshes and rice-lands, rise the 
StUsette hills in three waves, each wave marking the site of one of 
the Bombay reservoirs, Vehtlr to the left, Tnlsi in the centre, and 
the still unmade Year to the right. In front of the Yeur hill lies 



> The ohief trees an the dark oloM-growing and thoroy katitba Carefa arborea, 
and the tall bare or nuset-Ieaved vdraa Heterophragma roxbnrgbU. 

* Hie treea ac« irild limes, ntdthadU AtaUn^ monophylla, anjanu MemMylon ednk, 
Midj((ni«ib Synffiiun jambolannm- 

* The d«t*ili of tlM diataiit view are contributed b; Hr. F. B. Bladaian, C.E. 
The more diitant hilli caa be leeii taily in veiy clear veather. 
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Chattn ZIV. Pereik FoiDt, pienied by the Peninsula miliray, andj beyond Persik, 
SImbi tflntarert. ^'i^^^ ^^ K&lydn creek or estuary of tke UlbAs. Over the creek, 
^^ to the north, between BfLva Malan^ and Tivli, rise the peak of 

lUmEiir. Kimandorg (2160) and the tableland of Tongir {21»5). Clearof 
*""''■■ T6tH, to the right, stands the high cone of Dn^d, and, beyond 

i>«MrHM. it, Takmak (2616), orerlooking the Vaitama valley. North of 
l^mak, the Snrya range, viaible only on very clear days, ends is 
the far north in the jagged top of the great fort of Asheri (1689). 
Eastward there is little to attract the eye in the Vida hills, bat, on 
the north honeoa, orer the point of Feb, may be seen the eacred 
peak of Mah^akahmi.^ Still further e^t, from the middle distance, 
rises the deeply-oleft ridge of Mihnli (2815), guarded on the west 
by a tower-like column (^basalt. Close behind the chief hill, and 
apparently adjoining it, is Chhota or Little MfLhuli. The bold distant 
headland, east of M&hnli, is Vatvad, the furthest visible point of 
the Sahy&dri range. Behind Vatvad, to the east, is the famous hill 
of Trimbak (4254), the sarred source of the Ood&varL Still further 
east, and a little to the south, is Anjaneri (4S84) the hot-weather hill 
of Ni.sik, which lies fourteen miles to the east. Southward, aa far 
as the range that separates Nilsik from Ahmadnagar, the bne of the 
Bahyidria has no striking hills. On the range that separates Nlwik 
from Ahmadnagar are the forta of Alang and KTdang, and, among 
the broken tops of the neighbouring hills, can be made out the 
conical peak of Ealsub^ (5427), the highest point of the Sahy&dria. 
Further sonth Gh&tghar and other peaks form a ni^^ and broken 
range, whose most interesting feature, fiarishchandragad (4562), 
is hid behind the crest of the fiahyidria whioh here turn west to 
Sidgad, whose sugar-loaf peak (S2S6) stands out from the main line. 
The twin detached hills to the north of Sidgad are~Gorakhgad and 
Maohhindrogad. Further south, on the line of the Sahy&dri crest, is 
Bfaimtiahankar (3434), and, in front of Bhim&shankar, the detached 
hiU-fort of Tnngi (2019), and still further south on another detached 
hiU the fort of Feth. 

The Panorama Point view of the Sahy&dria ends with Feth. Bat 
the top of Panorama bill, or better still Q&rbat Point, oommands 
a magnificent view of the southern Sahy&dris and the Kol&ba hills. 
Following the line south from Feth are the detached tableland 
of D&k(2808), then the famous hill-fort of BAjm^hi. (2710) with 
its wall and gateways, and still further south the N&gphuii or 
Cobra's Hood known to Europeans as the Duke's Nose. East lA 
the N&gphaniare the hill-forta of Lohgad (3415) and Yia&purj and, 
to the south, are Tel Baili, Dhondsa, Bhorap, and F£li all in the 
Bhor states Of the Sonth Th&na hiUs the most striking is WAnikgad 
(1878), like a smaller Yatvad, a few miles south of Chaok village. 
West of M&nikgad is the well-known funnel of Eam&la (1540), a 
land-mark for ships entering Bombay harbour. Between Minikgad 
and Karn^, beyond the silver line of the Dharamtar creek, the ~ 
Alib<tg hills complete the circle with the fortified head of S&gargad 
(1164), imd the sacred top of Kaskeahvar (1000). 

* DetMb of HtkiUkkihBU ara givm above, p. SU. 
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GAbsat Poiht, the south end of the eastern wing, takes its name CSutjtor ZIT. 
from the qoartz crystals or gar» found on the spar that runs eaat pu^ MFbtarMt 
to Karjftt. Crossing the ahoolder of GArbat hill the path sinks and ^^^ "••ww* 
runs along the eastern face of the point, forty or fifty feet below the M i tH tki w , 
crest of Q&rbat hill. The bank on the right is well-wooded and Pwrt*- 

below lie the yaried tints of the evergreen Bekri forest' Beyond the 04rbat. 

belt of bright-green forest, the hill sides, grey with leafless trees, fall 
to bare flat-topped spars with Dhangar huts and patches of 
till^^. From the east side of G&rbat hill, with many ups and 
downs, the path crosses a bare rocky hill-side under a tree-crowned 
hill-top. A. little further the point shrinks into a narrow open neck 
with closters nf boshes and trees. Beyond the neck it again 
broadens, and, for about a mile, runs round a rising slope t£iok 
strewn with small black boulders, with patches of underwood 
and well grown jdmbuls and msset varos trees. From a bank 
crowned with bushes and large weather-beaten trees, the point 
sltmes to the south, bare and bonlder-strewn, narrowing to a smooth * 

ledge of bare gravel. To the east the point falls in a eteep diS, 
below which the hill-aide, scarred with ravines and treeless except 
in a few hollows, stretches in long flat-tepped spurs far aonws 
the plain. To the south, some hundred feet below the level of the 
point, a narrow flat tongae of rock runs south rising inte the peek 
of Sondai. On the west of O^bat point this ledge or plateau naa 
for some distance slightly wooded and with patches of tillage. 
Beyond the plateau the hill-side falls into the KhAtyau ravine, and 
again rises in the bare steep slopes and cliffs of Alexander Point and 
liittle Chank, to the hill-top whose thick woods are broken by a few 
house roofs and lines of thatched hnte. The exposed western crest 
of G&rbat Point is at first rocky and bare. Then the path passes, 
twirosB wind-swept glades and through sheltered dells, to the narrow 
neck that leads to the inner point, where it tarns sharply down a 
steep slope, between beautifully wooded banks, that rise, to the right 
in GtLrbat hill, and, to the left in the swelling crest of the main 
bill-top. 

Albxahskb Point, a small cape or headland standing oat from the Akxattder. 

eastern face of the main hill about half way between 3ie top of the 
Eb&tvan ravine and Little Chauk Point, takes its name from 
Captain Aiezaader who married a niece of Mr. Malet's, the founder 
of Mflther&n as a hill station. Leaving the main road about the 
seventh mile from Nera), the path sweeps south through a deep 
wooded dell to a bare flat blaS which commands a flne easterly view 
of G&rbat point and Sondu peak, and a westerly view of the oliffa 
that mn south to Little Chauk, and at their feet the deep green of 
B&m B^h or R&m's Garden. 

LiTTLi Chauk, the bluff or bastion at the south-east* end of the LMk otaat, 

* Tbe dMp gntni ara at^mtu HenMojrloD ednls, fAangi* Oanllia IntegerrinM, 
twmbtdt Saifoit tmMntou, Hid mangoM ; the bins gceaiu ar* piiat Aatino^^uM 
l«nr«)l«t», toA jthnitii* ; the yellow greens are cAoaiUnfa Haeanuia* raxbori^ui, Mtd 
h i mittU Oarera Kbwen ; tb« fnjt u« dtoM BnedelM r*t«u«, and unA ar$, or bve 
p(Mrt and »dmdi I«g«rftnemia parriflwa ; and the brownt an mddy-tipped iUrAto 
and Keia* Gandnia aambogaa. 
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Chkptor XZT, tnain hi]\, takes its name from the country town of Chank, abont 

PUoH crfliLtarMt ^^° miles to the south. The road sonth to Little Chant, sheltered 

from soath-west gales, is richly wooded with a deep dell on the left 

HiTBZRiK. gjjij ^ tree-covered crest on the right. The broad level path winds 

*'"*"^* through smooth open glades fringed by clnsters of well grown trees 

Littie Chavk. ^jj^ ^y large black boolders. Near the point the hill top flattens, 
the trees dwindle into bnehes, and the ground is hare and covered 
with hlack rock. Like Great Chank it commands a wide view of 
the rugged sonth. 

Grtat Chank. Grkat Chahk, the central of the three great bluffs that form the 

fionthem face of Matherin, takes its name from overlookiDg the 
country town of Chauk. From Little Cbaak the path crosses a 
wooded hollow, and from this the broad ronnded point of Great 
Chank stretches south, at first wooded though flat, then bare, 
thick-strewn with small black boulders with one or two stunted 
mango trees and many dry leafless bushes. The point commands 
a wide view across the plain. Under the cliff stretches the deep 
green of the eastern Yarosha forest. Beyond the forest, on a bare 
flat spur, cluster the thatched roofs of Yarosha, and about five 
miles across the plain, close to the deep green line of the Panvel 
high road] lies the country town of Chauk. Beyond Chauk the 
plain is broken by many ranges and spurs. To the right, beside the 
pinnacle of Is^lgad and the more dutant funnel rock of KamAIa, 
are many ranges of flat wooded hills, among them Mera Dongar 
above Fen, and, farther to the west, the Sigargad range in Ahbfjg. 

Om Tree BiU. Obb Tbbi Hill, the most westerly of the three bluffs that form the 

south face of M&ther&n, takes its name from a large battered ^ambul 
tree that grows on its hollow top. West from Great Chauk the 
road runs close to the edge of the hill side, and the hill top to tfah 
right has much stunted brushwood and trees. The western crest of 
the hill, open to the south-west gales, is bare except a few weather- 
beaten hushes. From the crest a footpath leads down a steep slope 
to two large ronnded masses of rock, the upper rock joined to the hiU 
by a narrow neck, the lower separated by a deep-cnfc cleft. It is this 
lower rock which, from a large but lop-sided and wind-battered 
jdmbul, takes its English name of the One Tree Hill and its Maritha 
name of Jfunbul Point.^ The top of the rock, rising in a steep slope 
to its south-west edge, yields during the rains a crop of grass rich 
enough to tempt grass-cutters to climb its steep sides. From the 
opper rock are seen, close at hand, two of the western bastions of 
Chank Point, and beyond them the flat massive rock of Louisa Point. 
Some hundred feet below stretches t^ wooded plateau, part of the 
Yarosha forest, and, to the left, rises the great flat range of Prabal. 
Between Prabid and Louisa Point, close at hand, are the Y^ina and 
Morpa hills, and in the distance the rugged crags of T&vli and B&va 
Halang. 
2kmger. Danoib Poiht. Along the crest of the western Chank oliff, 

gradually passing into deeper wood, a footpath strikes ofi the main 



1 Tba people aIm call it the 8trsun-b«d Eock, yaXdU Tetri. 
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road, and, keeping to the left, winds down a steep slope, across a Cbiq^ ZIT. 
rocky and bare hillside, -with a few thickly- wooded dells. The open pjjyj^ ^bitnwt. 
parts along the crest of the Chauk cliff command a view o£ the pillar 
of Is&Igad to the south-west, and, to the west, of the steep bare MAraiRiw:. 
sides of Prabal, with its flat tree-crowned top, ending in the north r<«"t«. 

in a massive orag. In front is the email flat head of Danger • ■i*""*"'^ 
Point, and, rising behind it, are the wooded crest and cleao-cnt cliffs 
of Louisa Point and the deep-wooded hollow of the hill-top above. 
From this the path winds through a sheltered wooded hollow and 
out along the edge of the cliff, with a backward view of ■ the high 
scarp that runs south to One Tree Hill overhanging the green belt 
of the west Varosha forest. After some sharp descents the path 
reaches Danger Point, a small bare terrace shaded by a few well 
grown trees. To the north Danger Point commands a fine view of 
uie rocky scarp of Echo Point and of the green bill-top behind. 
Further to the west stand the wooded crest, high cliff, and buttress- 
like rock of Louisa Point, and, between the point and Prabal, the 
valley of the Panvel river stretches to Bombay harbour. Beyond 
Danger Point the path sinks into the Fisham^th valley, passing on 
the right a deeply wooded bank in whose shade lies the shrine of 
Fisham&th, the guardian of M&therliu. 

Crossing the PishamAth valley, which the new dam will turn into jfcJb. 
a lake, the path winds, through a thickly wooded hollow, to Echo 
Point, a bare flat terrace with one or two stouted trees and dry 
leafless boshes.' On the right a black cliff rises to the richly 
wooded hill -top. 

Beyond Echo Point the path winds through sheltered copse, and Laadteape. 
again strikes the lip of the scarp at Landscapb Point s 4at terrace, 
iumished with a seat, and commanding a fine view of Louisa Point 
and Prabhal. 

From Landscape Point the path winds through a richly wooded Louita. 
hollow up to the tree-crowned crest of LonisA Point. This, the 
southern end of the smaller or western wing, takes its English name 
from the wife of Mr. Fawcett, of the Bombay Civil Service, who 
was Revenue Commissioner between 1855 and 1859. Its native 
name is TSpnrichi Send or the Pillar Head from the short 
isolated buttresa-like crag at its point. From the crest of Louisa 
Point the path stretches south-west, at first under a well-wooded 
knoll, and then along a plateau with fewer and more stunted trees 
to a bare smooth table of rook. To the left is the scarp of Echo 
Point, mid, in front, Chauk cliff stretches as f ar ae One Tree 
Hill. To the south-west stands the solitary peak of IsAIgad, 
and on the weet, lies the straight flat mass of Prabal with its 
broken northern crag. Joined to Louisa Point by a short neck ia 
a large rock or crag with a fine northerly view over the part-tilled 
plateau of Hasha and the lower peaks ot V&nga and Morpa across 
the plain to the B&va Malang range, the slopes of N&khinda to 



' > The tmea kn wvonb, ytMM tuid bUok-lMvtd nxfjitHlfi or wild finiM i tb« bodua 
tnpdptii. 
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OafUr Xnr. the right, the comb-like crest of Ch&nderi and the rockj pionacles 
FltoM flflntoiML ^^ Mhas-MULa and NaTftnt-Navari in the centre, Mid to the left the 
wild oatlines of Tivli and the Cathedral Rocks. 
p . ' PoKCDPiNB PoiST, the north end of the western wing or hill ridge, 

P^-g^L, probably takes its name becftnse it was formerly a reaort of porcnpinea ; 

rvTdqMte. though, according to one accoaot, its long thick anont and ragged 

boahea, like the quills of the fretfal porcapine, saggeeted the 
name. The people call it F&Iki Point, mistaking its English name, 
or Mildnag^ha Sond that is M&ldanga Point. After leaving 
the richly wooded hollow at the top of Lonisa Point, the path skirts 
the western face of the hill, across glades and through belts of 
evergreen trees and hmshwood.' To the left a hare hill-side, 
with an nndergrowth of leafless bashes, falls some himdred feet 
to an evei^reen terrace, part of the M&ldnnga forest. From a group 
of large anjani and varat trees the point slopes north in a long 
narrow ledge. To the west, over the cliff, is a fine view of the 
M&ldanga forest deep-green or opening into withered glades. To 
the right is the richly wooded ravine of Maldnnga, in which is hidden 
Halet s Spring or Tip&chi Pani. Above the ravine the hill-top ia 
nearly flat and deeply wooded, the chimneys and red roof of 
Elphinstone Lodge showing among the trees. To the east stretches 
the Governor's Hill, the long crest of Panorama Point, and the tops 
of the Bdva M&lang range, the flat rock of Peb, the gentle slopes 
of Nikhinda, the sharp crest of Chanderi, the small pinnaclea of 
Mhae-M&la and Navara-Kavari, and the nigged forms of Tfivli and 
B^va Malang. Beyond the point, after crossing some bare groond, 
the path leads along a hollow hill-aide throngh deep evergreen 
groves thick with fresh underwood and climbing treee,* to the 
wooded neck that joins the western spar to the main hill, through s 
damp dell known ae the Handieha Tal or Buffalo's Hollow, adorned 
by some large straight- stemmed jdmbula and mangoes. Farther 
on, to the left, paths lead to Malet's and Ponsonby's Springs, while 
the main road passes the Gymkhana and behind Elphinstone Lodge 
to Monkey Point, a small ledge of rock above H(^ Point, with a 
fine view of the long cliff of Porcapine, Prabal, the Biva Malang 
range, the Panorama spur, and the wooded slopes about Hart Point. 

Geology. M^therdn is a mass of even trap-flows capped by a layer of laterite 

or iron clay. .Most geologists hold that it was once an island in the 
sea that cleared the wall of the Sahy^dris and washed away the 
Konkan lowlands. The crabs and shells that are still found on the 
hill-top support this view, and, in the beginning of the rains, when 
the valleys are full of mist, the white wO(U-like clouds, passing into 
the roots of the hill, leave the points standing like wave-worn capee, 
and the valleys rounded in the sickle sweep of a sea beach. But 
in cloudless weather the stream-worn ravines, the toirent-seamed 
hill-sides, the points washed into narrow necks and piUar-like crags, 
the plateaus crowded with masses of &llen rock, and, after heavy 



t ChitAj jdmbuU, harandi, b<mbd\ htmhldi, pi»dt, a 
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ram, the thanderiag roar of landslipa, aeem to shov that th« worn Chapter XIV. 
and ra^ed form of the hill is chie&y doe to the fierce boffetiiig of fiaoei of Znterwt. 

the blasts and torrents of the Bonth-ireat monsoon. „ . , 

The oappin^ of highly porone and absorbent iaterito or iron clay Geology. 

lies like a hage sponge on the top of the trap. The laterite rock 
occars in many forms. Fresh out, as in sinking a vrell, it is soft 
and yielding, with layers of bright magnetic iron ore still unmixed 
with clay. When the iron is being oxydized, the stmctnre is 
tnbnlar,' and, when chemical action has ceased, the bonlders have 
a hard polished surface and flinty textore.^ The terraces below the 
Boarp are strewn with red laterite bonlders, some with sharp clear cut 
comers, others weathered and ronnded. The debris is in places 
over sixty feet deep, and, among it, are blocks of columnar basalt 
with comers as sharp and faces as smooth as when they took form. 
The laterite seems formerly to have been worked for iron, and so 
strongly is the rock oharged with iron that a few chips oijdmbul 
wood tarn the water of some of the springs black as ink. Under the 
capping of iron clay the hill is a mass of flows of trap, laid layer 
upon layer, some layers only a few feet thick, others forming hi^ 
cliSa, all of them flat and even, not only in the different parts of 
MtLther&n, but with the sides of Prabal and other more distant 
hills. The trap though in places columnar is usoally plaio. Its 
structure ia more or less amygdaloidal and in the hollows are 
mineralB of the Zoolite family. Of these apophyllite, which is 
perhaps the most common, when exposed by blasting, shows crystals 



1 Mr. Foots pTOt tke foUoiriiig datdilsd deaoriptloii of a bad of tabaUr iron-clay 
foond OD the top of Valobgad fort in weat BoI^muil IniteBd of ahowing the ordtuuy 
horizODtal or neulj horizontal vesicnlsr cavities the snnunit bed ii permeated bj 



▼ertioal tnbnli nuuing neady through it. The apper ends of these tnbuli are empty 
for a little diataoce, giving its nufacs a pittod appearance, bst the tabes are 
nnerally filled with liUio-marzia clan and have their walls lined with a glaie very 
Dke that r- ' " ' — *"■ - '■^ :— i— v,ii 1 ..j: i..—.,— 



1 freqnently met with in the vermicnlar hollows of ordinor; lateritea. 
The tabnlivary in diameter from 4th to {tii of an tnoh, bat are eenerally less than half 
m inch aerow. Their keight depsads npon tbe thickness of the bed and the gUxad 
side* abew nnch itataotitoid wavineaa of enrfaoe. In the lower parts of the led the 
tnboli «« leM distinet. Tbcnre can be little doubt that the formation of these tubes 
iadoe toUkeaetaoaof percolaling water. This stmctnTe ia not so commonly met 
withaatherodely-bsddedqnaai-s&atifiedEonni in whioh the vceicnlar and vermicular 
cavities are rather hoiizontally disposed. Mem, Geol. Survey, XII. pt. 1, 207. 

* Hie laterite or inm-day that la found overlying the trapa in BatnAgiri, Thioa and 
the Deocan, is of two kiudt, a eedimcBtaiy rock formed either in lakes or under the 
aea, and a rook that appears sa the summit bed of trap hills, itself a trap, changed and 
deoompoMd by the ac^on of the air. To distinguish between these two classes ot 
rook, Mr. Foote has proposed that the sedimentary rock should be colled laterite and 
tiie upper dsoomposea trap iron-clay. The laterite, or plnvistile rock, is much leaa 
oommon sad leas wideapread. It is found only in some lowljing tracts in itatnigiri 
and in plaoea in the Deocan, which probably were once tha bottoms of lakes. Tho 
reck that caps the KatoAgiri hills, and forms the snDimit bed of MAther&n and of the 
Sahyidri and otbet Deoean hiUs, is iron-olay formed from tn^ l^ the action of tha 
air. Mr. Foote {pvee the following details of Motions in the mibtary roads through 
the Amboli and Fhonda passss in BatoAgiri. The basaltie roeka graduate into a 
moderately hard yellowish brown or brown earthy mass which encloses many nuclei 
of the ori^nal nokm in Tarious stages ot decomposition. The upper parts of the 
deoonposed mass, from which the nuclei have disappeared, have nndergone a proosaa 
of oonoretional solidification from the infllifation of surface water* holding iron in 
BolatioD and are assuming the ordinary lateritoid aniearanoe and reddish ooloni. 
Mem. OeeL Sarvey, XII. pt. 1, 80S. 
■ 1064-31 
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Ch^ter TtV. of f^t'eat bennty. Heolandite, mesotype, etillite, «nd natrolite, u 
PIiOH ofloterwt. ^^" '^ ^^^ crystals of qnartz from whick G&rbat takea its name, are 
commoD. The trap venthere into soil that gathers at the foot of 
HiTHEKA^. jjjg <Jifferent layers, sometitnea in aarrow ledges fit only for the 
growth of grass, in other places in rich plateaos bearing the largest 
trees. 
The Terrace, Besides the beaoty of the hiU-top and of its views, a great 

charm in Ufitheran is the plateaa or terrace that almost encircles 
the hill from two to three hnndred feet below its crest. This belt 
hfis a rich soil yearly freshened by mould swept from the 
hill-top. In parts it lies broad and open, dotted with mango and 
jdmbul trees, and with some fields of rice or ndgli roond a hamlet 
of Tfa&kur or Dhangar hats. Again it shrinks to a rocky path, or, 
at open wind-swept comers, yields only thickets of roQgh brambles 
or Tagged buSeted fig bushes. But in many cores of the bay- 
like ralleya, sheltered by cliSs from the blasts of the north-east 
and south-west gales, are groves of ancient evergreen trees ^hose 
stems rise straight and high, and whose small-leaved distant ^ade, 
letting in air and light, fosters the growth of evergreen bmshwood, 
and, near springs and in damp dingles, nourishes patches of grass 
and tufiB of fern. 
Foreatt, The chief forests in the main terrace are, in the north-east 

below Panorama point and the Governor's hill, the Wild-Palm 
Grove or Mar Rai ; farther south below Girbathill the Bekri Forest ; 
to the east of Little Cbank, B&m BtLgb or R&m's Garden, also 
known as the Primeval Forest ; to the south of Great Chank, the 
east Varoaha Forest, and to the west of One Tree Hill the west 
Varosha ForeEit ; to the west of Porcupine point the MtUdonga 
Forest ; and between Porcupine and Hart point the Black or Kala 
Forest. All these woods are evergreen. The varied tints of dark, 
bluish, bright, and yellow green are softened, during the dry months, 
by a grey mist of leafless or russet treO-tops, and brightened, towards 
the close of the hot-weather, by brown, piuk, and golden tips that 
are ready to burst into leaf at the first fall of rain.* 

The general features of most of these groves resemble those of 
the M£r Rai, or Wild-Palm Grove, which covere the plateau that 
stretches from one of the sigzags on the main road abont foar 
and a half miles from Xeral, northwards under the steep wooded 
crest of Governor's hill and Panorama' point. From the road tha 
path enters the forest near its eastern limit, and passing north tor 
some hundred yards, climbs a steep thick-wooded bank to an upper 
terrace which stretches to the end of Panorama point. The ground 
is rocky, bare of grass, and thickly strewn with leaves. There is 
mach nnderwood, some fresh and green but most either leaSesa or 
withered into yellow or brown. In the outskirts, the trees tboogb 



1- The dttk greena ue chieSy mang 
blai*h gt««w chiefly piadi, apiiU, uic 
the gTMn-i^yB, dtar* uid mUbart; th 
Mm roMtet or withered browns ohiafly 
Atldt, iotMnii, andpdAin, 
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dose together, are wdbM and stonbed. Deeper in rise Bome straight Chapter XIT. 

unbroken jdmbul and maofo stems, and one hage fig tree fifty-two piuaB oflntetMt 

feet in girth. In another dell, where the ground ia thick with green 

nnderwood, is a grore of large jdmbuZ aad fig trees, interlaced by 

festoona of the great climbing Jidjidvel, whose trunks, twisted like 

the coils of a huge serpent, are drawn to the tree tops and fall in 

etrught heary sprays with scattered deep-green leaveH. Beyond 

this dell the wood is again thinuer, with open plots and glades fringed 

by thickets of bright-green brushwood, orertopped by dark-green, 

bine-green, and grey-green trees, and a sprinkling of bare leafless 

branches.' To the right the deep fringe of the w(md hides the hill 

elopes, and, on the len, a steep wooded bank rises to the ov^erhanging 

tree-crowned oreat of Q^yernor's hill. The path, climbing the 

■teep wooded bank, leads to an upper plateau, where, in rocky 

deep-soiled ground with thick green underwood, among large 

moj^oea, jdmbuU, and umbars, rise the slender ringed stems of the 

wild palm with its long hangiag seed tassels, and its leares standing 

in long spikes or falling in large block ribbon-like tatters. Beyond 

this i£« grove narrows and dwindles till it ends under Panorama 

point. 

The hillsides of M&ther&n are soured by small streams which, 
thoagh dry during most of the year, bear in their clean-swept rocky 
ohannels ti'aces of the strength of their monsoon floods. The west- 
flowing Pisham&th drains the central section of the hiU along a well- 
marked oup-ahaped valley, which elopes about 400 feet from the 
ohnrch plateau on the nort^ and the Chauk platean on the south. 
To a less extent the hill-top ia hollowed by the gathering ground 
of the Dhodamb&cha p&ni, or Waterfall Stream, between Panorama 
point and the main hill ; by the drainage that centres in the Malet 
Springs east of Porcupine point ; and by the Tarosha Streams that 
mn between Lonisa and Luidsoape points. With these exceptions 
none of the streams drain any considerable section of the hill-top. 
The course of all is much alike. Gathering the drainage of a smcul 
Motion of the hill-top they either fall with one or two clear leaps, or 
by a long r^id rush force their way through boulders and shingle 
from the edge of the cliS to the low^ slopes, and, winding among 
the spurs at the hill-foot, find their way into one of the main lines 
of drainage east to the TJlhds, south to the P&tfilganga, or west to the 
Poavel river. 

Starting from the north and working eastwards, the ohief of these 
Bb«uns ore the Neral Water, Neralichi P4m, whioh rises below the 
Qovernor's hill and passing east and then north along the ravine 
between Panorama point and the Neral spur, falls into l^e Ulh&a a 
little to the west of Neral. The Bekn Stream, Bekrioha Y&da, 
from below Ghlrbat hill, pasoee east through the Bekri forest, and, 
entering the plain to the south of the Neral spar, flows east to the 
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(Raptor XIV. Ulh^ ~ The SondtU or E&tvan Sti>eam, Soaclti YlldA or Etivsn V&Sa, 
HacM ^Intenst. '''^''^s^o G&rbat and Alexander point, fed by a lai^ share of the 
hill drainage, flows Boath along the chief of the Mitherdn valleys, 
MiTmtaiir. j. ^jj^ ^^^ q£ Chauk into 5ie PdttUganga. The Little Kitvan 

^^^*'''** between Alexander point and Little Chauk, after a steep aonth- 

easterly coarse, joins the main Ktltvan under Gfirbat point. The 
BArgaan Stream, B&rgaonoha Yflda, between Little and Big Chauk, 
meeting the Kdtvan water, flows by Chank town soath into the 
F&t&lganga. A little to the west, between Great Chank and the One 
Tree Hill, the Varosha Stream, up whose narrow rocky bed the 
Chauk path struggles, runs south and joining the Borgaon and 
KlLtvan waters, passes Chank and falls into the P^t&lganga, Between 
Danger and Echo points, draining the thickly wooded central 
hollow of the hill-top between the church plateau on the north and 
Chauk platean on the south, the Pisham&th or Bund Stream, flows 
west over the cUff into the Varosha river which runs south to 
Chank and the P&ttllganga. In the hollow on the top of the hill, the 
bed of the stream is crossed by three masonry walls, and lower 
down, just above the edge of the cliff, by a much higher dam, 
which is expected to flood the valley back above the first wall 
and swamp the garden terraces on the north bank. In 1850 
the PiahamtLth flowed thronghont the year with a considerable 
' streaiq ; but, for some years past^ apparently from the increase of 
trees and brafihwood on its gathering ground, it has almost ceased 
to flow before the beginning of the hot weather. In the comer 
between Kcho and Louisa point, two nameless streams drain the 
sloping hill-top and fall over the cliff, passing west to the main 
stream that, draining the valley between Mither^ and Prabd, 
flows south by Chauk to the FatAlganga. Between Porcupine 
and Hart point, a large area of the western hilUtop and of the low 
neck between the central and western hill belts, drains into the 
stream known either as Pip^hi Pdni VAda, the Tab Water Stream, 
or as M&ldang&cha Xadi the Mildunga River. This flows to the 
north-west and then turns west to the Panvsl river. Farther to the 
east the stream that drains the hollow between the Governor's hill 
and Hart point, one of the M&ldunga streams which is known as the 
Dhodambicha P4ni or the WaterfaJl Stream, passes west into the 
Panvel river, through the deep-wooded valley in which are the 
Simpson reservoir and the remains of the mined Elphinstone lake. 
W»tor SKpidy. In apite of the rainfall of about 200 inches even the largest 

streams cease to flow soon after Ohristmaa. This is doe partly 
to the porous iron clay and partly to the dense growth of timber 
and bmshwood that covers almost the whole l^-top In 1850, 
as has been noticed above, before the trees and brushwood were 
preserved, the Bund or Pishamflth stream, which now barely trickles 
daring the hot months, flowed freely even in May, dischwging 
from the cliff a stream of water over a foot- wide and three or tour 
inches deep.' Of eleven springs only two,' Harrison's on the east 

1 StdjUi'b MiUierin, 2, 11. Dr. Suiitli'a qnotetiona seem to prove that Uie free 
growth of tt«M in the gathering stawA of apnng* exbMtste their ta^y of tnter. 
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and Malet's on the west of the main hiIl>top, last throaghont the Chapter XTf, 
year. Begiiming from the north and working east, in the hollow s^iu)ef (uT^tarMt 
above Simpaon's reserroir, near the old Dhangar settlement, is a 
Bprine known aa the Phansi or Jack-Tree Water. On the outakirfcB of MiTMmiN. 
the Wild-Ptflm grove nnder GoTeraor*B hill, a few hundred yards WrterSapply. 
from the road, is a spring which, by a gruit from a Mr. Bamanji, Spriiigt. 

baa been tnmed into a rock-cut cistern with a flat boarded 
covering. It is known as the Black Water or K^i V&ai, and, till 
the middle of the hot weather, supplies the stand-pipe on tbe road- 
aide close to the fonrth mile from Neral. On the south of the neck 
that joins the eastern and the central belt of hills, close to the 
beginning of G&rbat point, are two springs. About half a mile 
further, near the sixth mile to the left of the Market road, is 
Harrison's Spring which yields water throughout the year or at 
least till the middle of May. It has a cistern which was built in 
1864-65 at a cost of £287 (Bs. 2876). Not far oS, another spring, 
in the market to the left of the police lines, has- a cistern whidi was 
built in 1 865-66 at a cost of £132 (Ba.l322}. The south of the 
hill has three springs, one to the south and one to the north of the 
Sanitu^um, and a third on the south slope of the Pisham&th valley. 
At the spring to the south of the Sanitarium a cistern was built in 
1865-66 at a cost of £122 {Bs.l225). Further north there are 
three springs in the ravine between Porcupine and Hart points, 
Ualet Spring or Tipdchi pfini at the head of the main ravine, 
Ponsonby Spring or Qh&teriohi ptbi, that is the Buffaloes' Drinking 
Trough, about a quarter of a mile to the north, and Bopert^s Spring 
close to Hart pomt. Of these the chief are the Malet Springs, 
in the bed of the M^ldunga, about 300 feet down a steep winding 
path. The water of the main spring is held in a rook-cut oistem 
roofed by iron sheeting, and there are two smaller springs close by. 
The Malet spring has never been known to fail and is the only 
drinking water used by European visitors. 

For* the stor^;^ of water seven reservoirs have been made, two -Piwh. 

of which have proved failures. The chief site is in the Pisham&th 
valley, where, in April and May 1857, Mr. West, 0. E., built dams 
Nob. 1 and 2 at a cost of £397 (Ra. 3975). No. 8 dam in the same 
valley was built in 1857-58 by Captain, now General Puller, R. E., 
at a total cost of £533 (Bs. 5330) ; it was subsequently in 1866-67 
raised three feet at a further cost of £115 (Ba. 1156). These damis 
are all of masonry and are provided with sluice gates, which are 
removed at the beginning of the rains and are re-fixed in the 
month of November, so that every monsoon the reservoirs are 
thoroughly fioshed, and a fresh supply of pure water gathered. 
The capacity of €be three reservoirs is 415,533 oubio feet, equal to a 
daily supply of five gallons a head to the usual number of resideuta 
and visitors. 

In 1858, to provide water for the residents at the north-east or 
GfLrbat end of the hill. Lord Elphinstone, then Governor of Bombay, 
conceived the idea of oonstmcting an earthen dam in the valley 

1 Contributed by Hr. ¥. B. MmIuhi, C.E. 
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Cluster XI T. between Haii point and Fanoram& hill, 1%e woric wu ctecoeaed 
f Ihm itflnterMt. ^°^ carried out hj a eergeant OTsrseer of the Pablic 'm>rkB 
department under Hie Ezoellencj'e snperrisios, without tnrther 
profe^onal advice. The resnit was that, during the first moneoon, 
owing probably to an ioBaSicient width of waste weir, the dam was 
washed over the precipice, and nothing remains but the fanlty waste 
weir. The cost of the work is not recorded. A. further aosnccesafnl 
attempt to impound water in this valley, at a site much higher up, 
neartheKeral road, was made in]868-69. This sitewas snggested 
by Colonel Fife, R. B., Chief Engineer for Irrigation in 1867, 
without having had trial pits dug or any examination made beyond a 
rough survey. The scheme was sanctioned by Government on the 
10th Jaly 1868, at an estimated cost of £663 (Rs. 6628). The work 
was begun in November 1868 and was completed in Mai^h 1869. 
By the 26th Jnly, after a very heavy fall of rain, there were tweoty- 
one feet of water in the reservoir and two feet running over tne 
waste weir. Five days later, the 81st, the lake was empty. The 
cause of failure was leakage under the puddle wall of the dam, whioh 
bad not been taken down to the trap rook or other imperrioos 
stratum, Aa it was found that to rectify the mistake would 
involve a lar^^e expenditure, ^e dam was flowed to remain as 
originally completed. It is commonly known as Fife's Filter. 

In 1873-74, as the GArbat end of the hill still suffered from 
want of water, it was decided to build a masoury dam on a rock 
foundation at a point a little below Colonel Fife's dam. "Hie 
reservoir bo formed, which was suggested by and bears the name 
(rf Dr. Simpson the Superintendent, was begnn in 1875 and 
completed in 1876 at a cost of £1626 (Rs. 16,260). In spite of 
its distance from the more thickly peopled part of the hill, this 
reservoir has proved of great service. The bed of the stream below 
the dam has been set apart for washing clothes, the quantity of 
water imponnded being more than enough for this and other 
purposes. This is a great convenience to residents and visitors, as 
formerly during April and May, washermen had to take clothes to 
Uie Ulh^ river near Neral. The capacity of this reservoir, which 
was designed and built by Colonel Maunsell, R. R, Executive 
Engineer, North Konkan, is 416,400 cnbic feet. 

To remove all risk of water scarcity a fresh mason'^ dam is being 
bnilt in the Pisbam&th valley below dam No. 3. The new dam, 
which is to be thirty-eight feet higb, will raise the water eight 
feet above dam No. S, aud will impound enough water to give 
a daily supply of thirtv-five gallons to every person on the hill 
during its most crowded time. The site on which this dam is being 
bnilt was suggested by General Fuller, R. E,, in 1857, and again in 
1880. The work, which, after General Fuller's wife, is to be named 
Charlotte Lake, has been designed by Ur. F. B. Maolaran, Executive 
Engineer, North Konkan, under whose supervision it is now being 
carried out. Its estimated cost is £2661 (Rs. 26,615). 

The porous capping of iron clay, -which has made the water-supply 
of the hill BO scanty and so hard to improve, has, at all times of ^aa 
year, in spite of the heary rainfall, enaored for Mitherim freedom 
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from malaria. There is no manh os any part of the hill and Cluipter XIT. 

every stream bed is a bsre rock. All material for malaria is pi^M (rflstarHt. 

yearly swept away, and, in almost all seasons, the thickest of the ^^ 

hill-top forests can be entered without risk. The g^rasB-cntterH MIimkIf. 

and wood-cutters do oot auSer from fever, and, where fever has Ctim»tm. 

oconrred, it has been due to dirt not to damp, A fit of ague may 

be caaght aniong the clefts of the rocks, but there is no danger 

in open places where the air moves. It is this freedom from 

malaria that makes MUther^ bo healthy a change to moat visitors, 

Children, especially, soon lose the pasty flabbiness they have brought 

witJi them from the plains. For Uie weakness caused by the rainy 

season in Bombay and for all mental or bodily complaints that 

healthy exercise and a pleasant life can relieve, M^ther&n has a 

healing power. In severe and complex ailments its influence &its. 

For some time after the rains are over (October -November) the 
climate is pleasant. Bat, as the cold weather advances and the 
dry north-east winds grow stronger, the climate is much like the 
X>eccfui climate, and is neither pleasant nor healthy for those who 
have suffered from fever or from congested liver. In March and 
April, though the mornings and evenings continue cool and a hot 
night is unusoal, the midday heat is oppressive. This lasts till, 
early in May, specks of fleecy mist in the Pisham^th valley show 
that a moist air has set in from the sea. From this time, as the sea 
breeee freshens and the air grows moister and cooler, the cliniate 
becomes more and more pleasant, till, in the end of May, 
thunderstorms gathering from the Deccan, drench the hill, and the 
season is over. Though the first heavy rain drives away most 
visitors, those who can stay and are well housed, may, in spite of the 
wetness of the paths and the want of amusement, enjoy a fortnight 
or even three weeks of fresh hearty weather even when it rains, 
and, between the bursts of raiu, bright cool days of great beauty. 
After two or three showers the views gain greatly in softness 
and colour. The hill tops are clear and purple, the grey leafless 
woods of the lower slopes become tipped with pink, gold, and light 
green, and the bushes throw oat tufts of pink and purple and sprays 
of scarlet and goM.^ The baked white and black h^l-sidee soften 
into greys and browns, aud a sudden greening passes over the warm 
rich plains. Even after heavy rain, in fair days in July and August, 
the hill-top is pleasant, the paths are firm and tidy, not sodden with 
damp or overgrown with rank grass or underwood. 

The great event of the year is the breaking of the aonth-west 
monsoon. Some years the rains come in by stealth. Qentle 
showers and light mists grow rawer and fiercer till the damp and 
discomfort drive visitors away. But, as a mle, the hot-weather 
ends with great thunderstorms from the east, snch as has been 
described as uahering in the south-west monsoon of 1865. 

In the afternoon of Monday, June 6th 18S5, sullen thunder began 

1 TbepdUr, Fictu c«idif(Ju, U tipped with pink and gold, and Um mdr and mogri 
with light graoD, the nUMendi bonrti into tuft* of biufat purple, tha nAattm irt* 
patchn of piak, Mtd the toihim in iprajn of wairiet Midgold. 
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Chapter ZIT. m the north-west, where doads had all day been gathering in 
fUcei ^Zatareit. ^"^^^^S pi'^a. Ab they thundered the clonda mov^ed slowly down 
acrosa the north Konkan, and, about four o'clock gathered against 
iilrBt&ix. jj^Q jagged crest of BAva Malang. To the north, and all along the 
Climftto. BAva AUlang range, the sky and land were filled with lurid clonds, 

(hmider, lightning, and rain, the Kaly&n river flowing black as ink 
throngh a soene of the moat striking desolation and gloom. South 
of this abrupt line of storm, the conntry from Bombay to Ebandala 
was fall of pure calm light. Every village, every hnt, every road 
and foreet-track, even the bridge over the river at Chauk, came 
deariy into view. The trees and groves looked magic^ly green; 
and the light picked out the most hidden streams and burnished 
them into threads of molten silver. The Fanvel and NAgothna 
rivers shone like mirrors, and the sea was soored with bars of 
vivid snnafaine. Saddenly, at about five, the atorm-raok poured over 
B&va Malang like a tumultuons sea, and swept into tlie deep valley 
between MAther&a and Prabal, with furious blasts and torrents, 
awful thunder, and flashes of forked lightning. Wben the clouds 
had filled the valley the rain and wind ceased and the storm 
stood still, and, in dead stillnese, the thunder and lightning raged 
without ceasing for an hour. The thunder mostly rolled from end 
to end of the valley, but it sometimes burst with a crash fit 
to loosen the bonds of the hills. At six o'clock the storm &g^n 
moved and passed slowly south over Prabal towards NAgothna. 
Aoother encluknting scene opened in the south. Every hut, tree 
and stream grew strangely clear, the rain-filled rioe-fields and rivers 
flashed like steel, while fleecy clouds lay on every hillock and slowly 
crept up eveiy ravina As the sun set behind Bombay the air 
was filled with soft golden light. Westward towards ThAna the 
hill-tops were bright with every hue from golden lifirht to deep 
purple shadow, while, among them, the winding Ulhtls shone like 
links of burnished gold. Ilien, the moon rose, brightened the 
mists which had gathered out of the ravines and oS the hills, and 
cleared a way acrosa the calm heavens, while far in the south the 
black embattled storm-rack belched flame and thunder the whole 
night long. 

The next day (Tuesday) pasaed without aatorm. On Wednesday, 
the 8th, eastward towards Khand&la vast electric cloud banks began 
to gather. At two in the afternoon, with matterings of thunder, 
the aky grew suddenly black and lurid. At half-past two the storm 
passed west moving straight on MAtherAn. A mist went before 
the storm, thickening as it came, first into trailing clouds and then 
into dripping rain, with muttering thunder all the while. At three 
the valley between M&ther&n and Prabal was filled with the storm. 
Thunder rolled in long echoing peals, and flashes lightened the 
dense fog with extraordinary splendour. The fog lasted with heavy 
rain till 3-4S, when a light wind swept it west towards Bombay, 
where, about four, the monsoon burst. 

These appalling electric ontbarsts end serenely. The storm 
clonds retreat like a drove of bellowing bulls and tneir last echoes 
die beyond the distant hillB. The sun shines again in majesty, in 
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every dell the delicious soand of numing water wakana life, and CTifcpter XIT. 
the woods are vocal with the glad song of birds.* Plaoes of IntotMt. 

The returns for the thirteen years ending 1880 show a yearly illraEBSx. 
rainfall varying from 47651 inches in 1868 to 136'48 inches in RMofall. 

1877 and averaging 242-39 inches. These retnms may be divided 
into two periods, three years of excessive rainfall with an average 
of 895*68 inches, and ten years of moderate rainfall averaging 
196-4 inches. It is worthy of note that the years of excessive 
rainfall come together and are the first seasons for which retnms 
are available. Dr. Bay, the last Snperintendent, qnestioned their 
correotness, and, as the retorns at present stand, the excess of over 
120 inches in the average of the first three years, compared with 
the highest fignre that has since been reached, seems to imply as 
error so serious as to make the returns useless. The retorns for 
the ten years ending 1880 show, that, on an average, the rainfall in 
January, February, March, and April, is less than an inch ; that it 
rises to two inches in May and to thirty-four in June, and that it 
ia at its highest, seventy-five inches, in July ; from seventy-five 
inches it falls to fifty-two in August, twenty-eight in September, 
and about four in October. During November and December the 
fall is again less than one inch. 

The following statement gives the details for the ten years ending 
1880: 

MdAerdn Rak/aU, 1871-1880* 
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The thermometer readings for the five years ending 1880 show 
that, on an average, December and Janoary are the coldest months 
with an average mean maximnm of 69° 9'. There was a rise in 
February to 72-56, in March to 783, in April to 80-8, in May 
a slight fall to 60-2, in June a farther fall to 77-4, in July to 73-8, in 
August to 72-6, in September it remained at 72-6, in October it rose 
to 74-9, and in November again fell to 72'9. 



> From the OTsrUnd Hail, JaQUuy 16, 1S80, p. 17. 

■ The FBcordsd ninfaU during the three yean 1S68-1870 wm, in 1868, June 88^4 
iiuibe*, Jnlr 1S2'53, Angnat 166-03, September 63-65, OotoberS-Se, totsl 47651 ; 
1869, May 0-35, Jane 27-7S, July 172-25, Angnst 77-93, September 88-87, October 
16-51, total 383-66 ; 1870, Joae IZO-BS, Jnl; ISS'SO, Angiut 4S'S, September 16-70, 



and October 15 -4i ; total 326 88. 
B1064"! 
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Elxcept on the flftt tops of some of the lower flpara do gnin is 
grown. The cost of bringing water Limits gardening to the growth 
of Ean^iean umnalSj geranmma, fneoias, hdiotropes, and tbe 
commoner roses. English annuals should be sown soon after (he 
rains are orer, and almost all kinds inclading sweet peas do weQ. 
Fnsoia and geraniam enttings can be grows on the hill, bat is moat 
gardens the plants hare to be renewed everj seB«on. Heliobtipea 
and the common rosea thrive, bnt bndded roses die from too mneh 
damp. ISarly in October the house roofs are gaj with balsams and 
oUter flowering plants. 

Somej-ears ago, on the right ornorth bank of the Fishaiiiith valley 
close abore the river bed, terraces were qleared by a Chinaman, 
and the garden is atill keptnp bya MahibaleebTar Musalmin oftha 
D£var or iron-smelting olaas. He grows cabbages, cauliflowers, 
beet, nolkhol, and tomatoes, and plaataina and pine-apples. 
Strawberries have been tried hot failed. When the new dam is 
fiaifihed part of thia garden will have to be removed. The preseot 
(1881) prices of vwetables are, for cabbages 6cJ. (4 as.) each, lettiUMB 
id. (^ anna) each, large beet root 3d. (2 a*.), small beet root l^d. 
(1 anna], cauliflower 4}i. (3 <u.), celery 3d. (2 tu.) a head, carrota 
Id. (9 piet) a pound, and peas 3^. (2 at.) a pound. 

In 1876, when the Simpson Reservoir was completed, some M(Ui« 
cleared a space on the left side of the reservoir path, and, for two 
seasons, tried to grow vegetables. The attempt failed and has been 
given np. The chief other marketable products of the hill are 
grass, most of which is let out for grasing at the rate of 6d. (4 ox.) 
a head of cattle, fuel gathered hj the h.M tribes and sold at the 
Snperintendent's office at is. (Rs. 2) the Jehandi, baskets of ferns 
and moss gathered by the hill peoi^e, jdmbul and karand berries 
o^red for sale in the market, and smali qaanttties of wax and 
honey hawked by the ThAknrs. 

Among the plants^ of the hill the commonest Grasses are of the 

• eeaalW kinds, An&istiria raliata, tintola in dica, PanimuD montaaDm, 

P. trigonam and brizoides, Chloris barbata, hartdU, Oynodon dactylon 

' IImm tiita of phata and »ntTn«t« u« ccndanied from the van iiil la wliiin 
cbkpten in Dr. Snuth'i Hitherin. Thar b*v« lutd ^ adTantase M rariaiaB bj 
Dr. UbIkm, Mr. K H. Aitkan ud Hr. O. W. VidaL C. 8., and irfaddttiona by Hr. 
W. Hut, Pint Jndga Bombar 8maU CauM Ooart and Mr. H. U. Krdwooa, C. 8. 
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ndehni, El«nsiiie tgyptitem, and a species of Aplnda, Of the larger, Ciijttr XtT. 
grasses there are the aromatic fewtow, Andropogon morioatas, ■]«** rffiilaMit 
ginger-grass Andropogon martini, Amndinella gigantes, utd the uusfss* 

diMta, Coix laohryma. Bamboos are found on uie lower slopes. MiramiK. 
They gi>ow also on the top bat probably only where they have be^ PlMla 

plantcn. The order Oyperaoese and the genus Calamos are also said Orctm. 

to be represented on the lower slopes. In some mxnhj land, abont 
* mile to the east of Meral station, is a grass, profaab^ ftn Andio- 
pogon, whose leaves and roots gire oat a strong smell of turpentine. 

Dnriag the rains fsms find a meet oongenial oliniate on and Anw, 

around the hill. Ther are at their best when there 4r« n6 
risitorfl, bnt they are stiU fresh in Ootober, and, thongh shrirelled 
and dead-like in the dry months, tinooil their leaves with snrprising 
|>roAiptnes8 after the first heavy rain. Tbe leading ferns are &e 
common Br^Oj Pteris aqnilina, whioh has almost disappeared froita 
Gdrbat point, bnt is still found in considerable qnantitiea ob the 
sonth'Mst slopes of the hill, near the top^ afew feet below the road 
goingfrom Alexander to Chank point The Climbing Fem, LygodiDtA 
flexaosnm, is a^o frequently found in the woods on the hill sides aad 
rarely on the top. Among less sparingly distriboted epeoies are the 
Sagflnia ooadonata, Pteris quadnanrita, Pteris pellacida, the Silver- 
fera Oh^lant^es fuinosa> and perhaps the Oopper-fOT& Chsilanthes 
dslhonsitB ) of Maideo-hairs, Adiantnm laniuatam and oandatbrn^ 
and A. oapillns veneris, Pcecilopteris virens, Nephrodiuln molle) 
Nephrolepis tnberosa, Athyriom felizfoeinina, A. hohenaokeriMtnm. 
A, fdoatnm, Aspleninm planioanle, Pleopeltis membraoaoea, and 
Pleopeltis nnda, Aorophoraa immems, Niphobolas adnasoens, 
and Lygodinm flezaosum, and the beantif nl Polybotnom vnlgsre. 
The last is Very oommon in parts of the SahyAdris, bnt only a few 
flpeointena have been foond at H&ther&n, in the Bimpeon reservoir 
falle)' not far from Hart Point. 

Of Annnal Herbs thereare, soon after the rains set in, th« Cobra A»HmalBvU. 
lily, Ajfisema nratrayii, with its erect white or parplish oobr&- 
lihe hood, and, of the Qinger tribe, the Coroamapseadomontanay 
with yellow flowers and rose-coloured ooma. Of Oroond Orchids, 
whioh flower chiefly towards the close of the rains, there are the 
giant orchid Platanthera sasannee, H^benaria longioalcarata with 
several greenish-white flowers, the small white-flowered Habenaria 
MUidida, and the lu^ rare Habenaria oommelynifolia. Among 
Tree Orchids are the rlria braccata with its large white flowers 
that bloom early in the rains, Bria dalzelli a later bloomer, Dendrobia 
barbati^nm and ohlorops both of whioh flower in tbe cold weather, 
and the &4d9B macnlosnm with fleshy spotted leaves and in the 
rains a rose corolla freaked with purple. Of obheT Herbaoeona 
Plwtts thereare the tunH Verbesina bifltira, bhamburda BInmea 
bolo0«rioa, gaaara Ageratam oonysoides^ and bundar Temonia 
dive^ns. Of BsIsocib, Impatisns tomentoga, hleinii, and ths 
rare rivalis, which is snpposed to be mdrdy a variely of I. (usaolis ; 
two CynogioBsams, oouestiunm and gloohidiatam, not nnlike 
forget-me-note, bat larger and more stra^ling; of Oncombers 
^a huv, Cncamis trigonns and pnbescens, whose sidphar-yellow 
flowers wreath* tha loog kdrvi stems, and the kondet, TricosaDthes 
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Chaptw XIV. palmataj with large white-friaged corolla ; of Ccmvolralases 
PIhm MlQtemt ^'^ ^'"^ Argyroia sericea, Ipomoea campanulataj Ipomtea Bepiaria, 
Porana raoemosaj aod Oonvolvuloa arvenais. 
™""''' Of Shraba and Brnahwood there are the dhditra, Woodfordia 

™"**' floribnnda, whoae beautifal red flowers are used in the Panj&b for 

Shrubt. dyeing ailt, the alu Vangoiera edtilia, anjani or ironwood Memecylon 

edole, arsul Oanthinm nmbellatnm, bahman Colebrookia temata^ 
hhojna Glochidion lanceolatnm, dhinda Jjeea ataphylea, dinged 
Crotalaria leachenanltii, ghdgri Crotolaria retasa, eshvar Callicu^ 
cana, pdngU Pogostemon porparicanlie, gela Bandia dmnetomm, 
iaravh Ficub heterophylla, karand CariBaa carandaa, hdrvi 
StrobilantheB asperrimus, kiral or karipdt Bergera ktenigii, kuda 
Tabemoemontana criapa, limbdra Heyneana trij aga, makari Atalantia 
moDophylla, mori Casearia loevig&ta, pdpati Paretta indica, pita 
Actinodaphno lanceolataj rdmata Laeiosaiphoit eriocephalas, and 
vakiti j^theilema reniformis. 
Trtu. Of TreeSj there are, among those found only on the Bpnrs and 

tower alopea, the got Sponia wi^tia, the kaundal Stercnlia nrens, 
the mhaura Basaia latif olia; uie teak sag . Tecboaa grandia, the 
Bilk-cotton tree suir Salmalia malabarica^ the bastiird cinchona 
nymenodictyon exoelBanij the hill-palm bfirli tnhdr Caryota arena, 
and the khair Acacia catechfl. Among trees foand only or almost 
entirely on the hill-top and apper slopes, are the chdnddra Macaraoga 
rozbarghii, the govinda Dioapyroa goindn, the gulum Machilng 
glaacescens, the kokam Grarcinia pnrparea, the kumbal Sapota 
tomentosa, laeli Albizzia stipulata, the malia Diospyros nigrioaos, 
^epkaruM Artocarpaa integrifolia, the pkansi Car^ia integerrimaf 
and the varas Heterophragma roxbnrghii. Among trees (oimd in 
all parts of the hillj are the ain Terminalia glabra, the dpta 
Banhinia racemosa, the dsan Briedelia retnsa, the avali Phyllanthna 
emblica, the bdva Cassia fistnla, the burumiii Amdora lawii, thegoldar 
Btercnlia guttata, the surungi Ochrocarpns longiEoHus, the tatoir 
Qarcini ovalifolia, the hda Garcinia cambogea, the kirda T^minalia 
chebnla, thejdmbul Eugenia jambolanam, the pdhir Fious cordifolia, 
the karmal Dillenia pentagyna, bha koeham Sohleiohera trijnga, the 
kumba Careya arborea, the mango dmba Mafigifera indica, the nana 
Ijagerstroemia parviflora, the ndndruk Fiona retjisa, the piped 
Fions religiosa, the palas Bntea frondosa, the pdngdrah ErytJirina 
indica, the pdrjdmbul Olea dioica, the umbar Fiona glomerata, 
and the BOgeri Bocagea daleellii^ 

> Th,e tints ol the MAtherio woods are kpleuvkt study. Tarietv of E«aw>ii, of 
ue, of toil, and of light make it difficult to fix one tint for each kind ol tree. Tha 
telloving are beUered to be the chief hot-weotiier tints in the coppioe of the open 
hill-top and in the terrace groves. The deep greens are ar^anii, JcartMdt, rndtrit, most 
mangoes, tome pdr jdmbuU, phantlis, poldrdt, gtdamt, hndtupeU; the bright greena 
are Alat, hohhddds, gel/U, karand bushes, and kusar elimbws ; the brown graeoa 
are bonAU, dianddldt, tihvars, some jdmUndt, karapiUs, some araiiare, and the 
parasitio bangol ; the lisht vellowiBh greens are diui'nani, kambda, padaU or Udma, 
piprnnt, yonoo harkai,fiirddf, tothirwi, and pdhiri, bdhman and some caiti bosbae, 
and giicdlcdi and »«tiuii climbers ; the bine greens are dpitU, somejdmfruft, pi»di, ainu, 
and rdmeta and voili bnahee ; the raddf tints are from yoangdAins, hirddt, toMma, 
mhaurdi, Tnogiria, jKUiirt, ntiiieiufu, and heldt, withered bct^)dA amd kumidi, freab 
dbuia and withered ifoffi boshes, aud fresh Atfrori aqd hdndeva climber* ; the greys 
are from the leafless stems and branches of tuniMf, nituU, mogkit, pMn, rora*. 
and jK^ and rdngali bushes, and in the lower slope* teak udiori, 
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Of Climbers and Creepers there are the dmbulgi, Eloeagnna Chapter XIV. 
kologa, with shining scaly tendrils and smooth-faced silTery-backed pimm <^Intereit 
leaves; the ekdmbdryel, Preama ecandens, ^th large coarse wide- 
scattered leaves ; the chapyel, Canthium didymum, with polished 
leaves, white sweet-smelling Sowers, and black froit ; the ckikdkdi, 
Aoaoia concinna, with back<bent thorns, light feathery leaves, and 
little balls of yellowish flowers; the ddtir, Ficua volnbilis; the 
kanvel, Yentilago madraapatana, -with entire young leaves, aerroted 
old leaves, long branches and I^ess flowers in panicles ; the kdvU, 
Gymnema aylrestrOj and some other milky shrDbs; the kordor, 
Ancistroclados heyneanus, with lon^ tapering deep green leaves, 
which grows like a bush fonr or five feet before it begins to climb ; 
the kulti, Tragia involncrata, an obscure little plant covered with sharp 
stinging hair ; the kuaar, Jasminom latifolinm, one of the commonest 
climbers with delicate light-green pointed leaves, white fragrant 
flowers, and black berries ; the Idmtdni, Anodendron panicolatom, 
with hnge shining laurel-like leaves and yellowish green flowers ; 
thepardl. Cycles peltata, common on the tmnks of trees with 
three-cornered leaves and clasters of cnp^shaped flowers ; the rdgi, 
Mesonenrum cucnllatnm, with flowers in long stiff racemes and tofte 
of compreaeed seed vessels ; the sweet pea, Vigna vezillata, universal 
after the rains and ns fragrant as its namesake ; the turan, Zyzyphoa 
mgosa, thorny stems with rough leaves and a white mealy dmpe ; 
the vdgdti, Wagatea spicata, a climbing thorny ahmb with orange and 
red flowers ; the vdkeri, Bourea santaloides, a rare plant with small 
shining leaflets not unlike sandalwood ; the vdtoli, Coconlus 
macrocarpns, one of the most marked plants in a M&thertin thicket, 
with waving knotted and gnarled cable-like stems, sometimes 
bristling with thorns and hung with large boncbea of grey-green 
or cream-coloured berries, ending among the tree tops, in patches of 
small butterfly -like blue leaves ; the vukghi, Calycopteris noribunda, 
a coarse downy-leaved shrub with balls of faint green flowers ; the 

fiekyel, Dalbergia sympathetica, with strong hooks, small acacia- 
ike leaves, whitish flowers, and thin pods; and theyevti, Hippocratea 
grahamii, with smooth spreading branches and minute pale green 
flowers. The common Parasites, whose thick bunches of yellowish 
leaves are found clinging to the tree tops in all parts of the hill, and 
are oB^eibdngolgBiadbindkulis by the people, belong to the Loranthos 
family. The commonest variety is L. longiflorne ; L. loniceroides, 
langeniferas, and perhaps elasticus are also foand. None of these 
plants are peonliar to Mfltherto. Most are found in the plains and 
the rest are found in the other higher ThfLna peaks and ranges as 
w^ as on Mtlther^. Some plants of the o^ers Anonacess and 
GuttdferEe, which are very sensitive to cold, are found on M&ther&n, 
but not, as far as is known, on Mahdbalashvar. Among these are 
Uvaria narum, Qarcinia indica or purpurea, Q. cambogia, Q. 
ovalifolia, and Ochrocarpns longifolius the last identified from 
specimens. Briedelia retusa and Coculus macrocainus, which are 
aMAtherfln, do not occur on the top of Mahibaleshvar. 



- Among insects, of Coleoptera or Beetles, there are the clumsy 
buzzing Batocera rubra, a kind of caprioom beetle, the eqnally 
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Okq^ ZIT> large bat darker PHodds ori^tetia, a large Searabteoa, hondrecb 
Ptoww <rfTiitOT«tt ^ Knnuninff Chttien, among tliem Anom^ elata sad two others; 
many Golden Beetles or Bnpreetidee, many Cetoniaa, faaadsome 
UlixMBix. OioindelidEB, nimble Elatera or Click Beetles, long-BDonted Cnroolios, 
' '" rioh-haedC&eaidEe, spotted Lady Birds, qaaintly-armed BombaifdierB, 

the cnrions little Paaaeidee with branching hom-like feelers, and the 
hair-tnfted Hispa. Blister fliee are common, and, after the first 
rainfall, the trees are aglow with fireflies. Of Diptera, the Nemooeta^ 
including gnats mosqnitoes and tipolaej are not very common; the 
Braohycera are more nnmerons ; Anthrax, Bombylins, and other 
genera abound. Gadfiies swarm and Fliea Proper or Maeoid» are 
fonnd in rast nambera, among them are the Tiolet-hned Sarc!0]dM^[a, 
the Btomozys, Masoa, Galliphora, and many others. Of Hemiptera 
the black Cicada dncalis with its membranons leaved wingg 
and ear-splitting air-drnm, the large clear-winged Cephalozys 
loonste and Haoohys aplendidnls, and (he opaqne brown Ophoena 
dives ; of Fachycoridee the Sontellera nobilis and Callidea parporea ; 
of Aaopides the plain lazy-fiying Canthecoma furcillata, and the 
rogged Coziers Terruoosa ; of Pentatomafl, Plaoostemom taonu ; 
two Baphigastera ; many lUjotidES, among Uiem Fhysamema catcar; 
Uiotislata, boyipeSjdentipes, andpnnctnm, andDaladerpIanirentris; 
of CoreidsB Gonooems ianeiger ; of Lygteidte the scarlet Lygamu 
militaria ; some bright red Pyrrhoooridse and many Bednvii. Of 
Orthoptera are several species of Acheta, among them probably the 
grotesque Acheta monstrosa, several varieties of GryllaB, the Mole 
Cricket GryoUotalpa vnlgaris, the Common Locnat, and the beantifolly 
tinted '.^idipoda citrina, Mantis religiosa and ooellaris, Blepharsi 
mendica, a large Fhyllinm, the huge Phoama macxtUoollis, and 
perhaps the mffie-jointed Empnsa gongyloidea. Of lienroptera 
are the White Ants or Termites, the Dragon Flies or Libdhilae, of 
which the large Ashna and a smaller Agarion are the most common, 
the Ant Liona including the large la(»-winged Myrmeleo wbratas, 
the long-bodied brown-mottled Myrmeleo contrarios, and a smaller 
unnamed species, and of the vein-winged long-feelered and hairy- 
bodied Ascalaphi, A. accnsans,gegmentator, inaimnlana,and teasellatns. 
Among Hymentmtera are many species of Ants, red, black, and 
meset. One email black ant of the mason family bnilds very 
notable luge helmet-ehaped thatched neste generally in ^ela or 
htmbla trees. Of Papivorse, some of which lay their eggs in the 
dwellings and others in the bodies of insects, are the stont bright 
green StUbnm splendens, and a small green.and yellow Chiysis. Oam 
species with small earthen pipe nests, known to the people as the 
humbhdrin or potter's wife, are the aahy and chooolate Si^z 
fermginea, the small black and yellow banded Soolia, the large 
Md black Soolia mbiginosa, the bine blaok>bodied &wn-winged 
Coeruleus, the black'bodied yellow-winged Mygnimia perpleza, the 
green and block-bodied and yellow-winged QdcHien lobatnni, tbe 
small yellow-winged Pelopeeas bengalensie, the bladr ycjlow- 
winged P. spinole, and the large, block, yellowwinged P. 
coromandelicns. Of Wasps are the huge black-bodied and dark 
yellow-winged Vespa cinota, the yellow black-banded Eumenes 
petioloto, and the black yellow-spotted £. flavapicta. Of Hon^ Bees 
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whi(^ yield ezcdlent hosey, are three kinds, tihe Apis indioa tmd CluLptar ZIT. 
dor8B)JB>*aads8tingle8B hee. Of the heavy-flying solitary Xylooapse punei af^twiit. 

or Oturpenter Bees, who baild separate nests in deoayed trees, are Uie 

Iwht brown and yellow ^locapaoliTieri,the dark-bodied aahy- winged m1t»biI». 
"£ flaTOQigreBoens, and the dark blulBb-greea aehy-winged X, Ani»»ta. 

tentuBcapb Of other bees therb are a prettily marked Ant£idiam, An^*. 

the bine-striped Crooisa decora, and Anthopbora sonata with light 
giey wings, yellow shield-shaped thorax and black and green 
striped boar not mnoh lai^er than the honey-bee. 

Among Butterflies the Lyoeenidce are represented by two leading 
neoies, llosimon white or greyish-bine shining like silver, and 
^llianns milk-white bordered with brown, Roxob, Nila, Flinios, 
Gnepia, and Theophraatns are also found ; of the Aphncsi, Etolns 
andXiohita; of the Pieridfe, or whites and yellows, Callidryas hilaria, 
pbilippina, and alcmeene, and Pieris panlina, glanoippe, albinia, 
phryne, and perhaps becnba and mesentina ; of the PapUios, the 
urge slow-flying Papilio polymnestor, the large black and red-spotted 
P. romnlns and P. pammon with yellow dots and white patohes, said 
to be the two sezes of the same species, P. polites with white and 
redoreseents on the lower vrings, P. agamemnon blotched with brown 
aad green, P. epias blotched brown and yellow with rows of dots at 
the bases of the apper wings, bine eyes on the lower, and no tail ; 
P. sarpedon, smaller than the others, with loi^ black tapering 
forewings crossed by an irregnlar band of blnish-green, also P. 
beotor ; of the Danaidee, a very large and in some cases most 
beantifnl family, the ricb-hned Danais plexippns and ohrysippns and 
the plain £>nplc8a careta, the prettily streaked and black and white 
spotted DaiLaia agloea and others, the richly marked and handsome 
oirve-winged Precis iphita and Junonia asterias, limonias, lenone, 
and orythia ; two Diademas, misippns and bolina, as rich colonred as 
the PapilioB, the common Ergolis ariadne, the black and white Atbyma 
leocothoes, and Neptis acera. Of Nymphalidte there are a lovely 
leaf-like Kallima, Amathasia bemardi, Debis nilgiriensis, Charazes 
athamns, Melanitis leda, Myoalesia polydecta, and Hypanis ilythi& 
Of Hesperidee there are many. There are ^so Malanitis banksia, 
Eronia TaieriEk, Pyrgns snpema tvad P. pnrendra, Argynois phalanta, 
laemeoe aria, Yphtfanoa lysandra and baldns, Politia nina and others.. 

Among Idoths are the Clear-wing Sesia hylas, the Death's-head 
AoherontiA styx, and the Sphinx oonvolmli, two Ghterocampfis 
dotjio and celerio, and the Bombay Marble Hawk-moth Daphnia 
nerii ; of the Oastnii, ^gooera macalata and two day-moths Ensemia 
dentatrix and the pate-blae transversa, oommonly called the M&therto 
butterfly ; and of the Zygsemideo the common blade and white 
^nged Syntoma bicineta. Many otherahaTe lately been identified. 
Among these, not elsewhere known, are Folytela gloriosa, Polydesma 
boarmoideSj Macnglossa stellatEuum, Aloa sipaJki, and nnnamed 
species of Micaria, Syntomis, and Ldthosia. Among Night-motha 
ue leading tribe are the Bombycites or Silk-worms, of which the 
Litbosias are the most nnmeroas and the Batamias the largest. 
Among them are the onrions boff and dark green Lithosia enteDa, 
Nyetemera altemans, Deiopleia syringa and polchella, Spilosoma 
suffnsa, AJope ooelHfera, Oandyba pnnctata, Qanisa postica^ Attacua 
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Ch*pter Xiy. atlas, Satnmia mylitta, the well tnowh tnsser silk-motlL and perhaps 

PlacM of Intemt A.ct«eue Bilene. Of Noctnitea the Peacock Moth, Patnla macrtnM, 

UlTamiir '^^ ^^^ brown Argiva hieroglyphica, the dark-brown and bine 

^^^j^ ' Potomorpha manlia and the lighter-hued Ophideres matema, the 
iiutett fawn-colonred Halodes camnca, the Ophnsia properata, Lagoptera 

dotata, Achcea melicerta, and A. cyllota. Of Geometrites, Comibotna 
devezata, Eamalia rosalia, and the small Oraabana. 

Between insects and reptiles several classes of animals may be 
ronghly grouped. Among them are the active and vicions Leedi of 
which Hirado zeylanica is the commonest ; Land-shella including 
two species of Helix fonnd in heaps under the laterite ledges, a 
common trampet-monthed Gyclostoma, and a rather rare spiral 
Achatina ; Land-crabs or Geoarcin^ ; Millipedes of the genns lulofi ; 
bottle -bmshlike Cermatias ; Centipedes ; Sections ; and Spiders, 
including the large hairy Mygale, two or three Epeirse whose 
huge tough webs are hung with egg boxes, the Phrynnos, the small 
lamping Salticus, the Galeodes with its tunnelled web, the long 
Water-spider, and the skeleton -legged Phalangium {?]. 

BtptUet. Of Beptiles there are, of Frogs, the Eana tigrina or Ball-frog, 

perhaps the smaller and darker Bana hexydactyla, the small andlight- 
colonred common Frog, Rana gracilis, the Toad, Bnfo melanostiotiu, 
and the pale active and graceful Tree-frogs Hylorana malabarica 
and Polypedatis maculatns. 

Of Lizards there are occasionally the large Lisard, Varanns 
draccena, about four feet long and harmless in spite of its threaten* 
ing look, and of smaller lizards, Skinks, Agames, and Geckos. The 
Blanks are in every veranda, the Agames bask in the sun on tree- 
tninks and bare rocks, and the Geckos keep mostly nnder cover. Of 
Skinks there are the timid Common Skink, Eaprepes rafescens, 
aboat a foot long with shining scaly flattened back, the bare 
Eumeces punctatns dark grey with brown and white freckles, the 
smaller E. hardwickii brown above and white below with symmetri- 
cal black dotsand yellowish white bands, and the very rare and very 
small Chiamela lineata. Of Geckos, whose six or eight measured 
notes are often heard at dusk and in the early morning, are the small 
common Hemidactylos macnlatna, the much larger H. sykesii, 
and the curions squat reddish-olive Gymnodactylns deccanensie. 
Of Agames the large light-green Calotes versicolor, and on trees 
the blackish Calotea ronxii. The hill people mention the Chame- 
leon and a Winged-lizard, or Draco, like that found in K^ara, but 
neither has yet been recorded. 

Between Lizards and Snakes come the Blindworms of which there 
are three, the foot long bronze and yellow Onychocephalns acntos, 
the small brown Typhlops braminns, and the minute bluish T. 
exiguns. 

Among Snakes, there are, of harmless snakes, the grass-green "^ee 
Snake naneti or Paaserita mycterizans, moving with nplmed long- 
snouted head, a vicious ready biter but with no poison fang. ALnother 
Tree Snake the Dipsas trigonata, brownish-olive and white-belhed, has 
a broad depressed head and rounded snont. There are also the Dipsas 
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foTsteni and ceyloneasis, tlte Deztdropliis piota witk fine pule* Uae Chaptei ZIT. 

between its loose bronze scales, the large fangless Daman or Ptyae pifl«, irfTntBiMt 

mccosna, HomedmeB seen eight feet long and thicker than a man's 

wrist, and perhaps the hnge Python molaras often more than ten MiTBBBin. 

feet long. Of emaller harmless ground snakes there are the Amnwla. 

Tropidonotas plumbicolor, the brown and yellow spotted Oligodon Sef*Ua. 

fasoiattiH, the reddish olive Ablabea hnmberti, the greyish olire 

white-bellied Cyclophis nasalis, the richly variegated Cynophia 

malabaricoB, the atnmp-tailed Silybura macrolepis, and the very 

fierce brown white-barred Lycodon aulicns. Of poisonous snakes 

there are the Cobra, Naja tripndians, not bo namerous aa in the 

jdatns, the manydr Bangaros coemleas, and the green Pit-viper, 

TrimeresDma graminens, the greyish-brown ganaa, Daboia russellii, 

and the small Echis carinata. 

Among Birds, there are, of Birds of Prey, the white-backed Gyps BirdM. 

bengalensis or gidh, the long-billed Gyps indions, the Scavenger 
Vnltare KeophroD ^nginianns, and the King Vulture Otogyps 
oalvos. Of Falcons and Hawks there are the Skahin Falco peregrina- 
tor, the Bhiri Faloo peregrinos a cold-weather visitant, the Liiggar 
Falco jngger, the little Kestrel Tinnuncolus alaudarias, the Sluhra, 
several Sparrow Hawks, and occasionally it is said the Goahawk. Of 
Eiaglss there are the wokhah or Tawny Eagle Aqnila vindhiana, 
the Osprey Pandion halisetas, and the White-bellied Sea Eagle 
HoliBetns lenoogaster. Of Harriers there are the Cirona swainsonii ; 
maA of Kites the Pariah or chil Milvns govinda and the hrahmani 
HfJiMtar indos. Onls are uncommon, bnt the Indian Screech Owl 
Striz javanica and the brown Hooting Wood-owl Symiam indranee 
have been seen. 

Among loaesBorea, of Swallows Ifartina and Swifts, there are, 
the En^sh Swallow, Himndo rnatica, sometimes the Wire" Tail 
Swallow Hirando fiUfera, the Moaqae Swallow Hirundo erythropygia, 
and the Doaky Crag Martin Ptyonoprogne concolor ; and of Swifts 
sometimes the Cypselus affinis, and perhaps the Edible Neat Bwiftlet, 
Collocalia nnioolor. Of Goatsuckers, the peculiar melancholy wail of 
the CaprimnJgas asiaticns is often heard. Bee-eatera, Rollers, and 
Kiogfiahers are rarely seen. Barbeta and Cuckoos are common, the 
Common Green Barbet, Megalcema canioepa, the Coppersmith, 
Xantbolema hcemacephala, and the Crow-pneasant, Centrococoyz 
mfipennis are fonnd in ^1 parts of the hilL Cuckoos, Paroquets, 
Magpies, and smaller birds, though oonmion in the lower slopes, 
Beldom visit tJlie hill-top. Of Sun BinJa there are large numbers 
which flit from flower to flower or hover over them like bees. 
Of Shrikes there are . the Grey Shrike, Lanius lahtora, and the 
Common Wood Shrike, also the Drongos, Dicmros coerulescens and 
longicaodAtas, and of Miniveta Pericroootna breviroatris and perhaps 
flammeus. Of Fly-catcbera, are the Tohitrea paradisi or long-tailed 
Tyrant Bird and the black-naped blue Hypothymis azarea, the Fantail 
Leuoooerca ^bicoUis, the Verditer Stopor^ melanopa, and the 
Wne - tiiipwted Cyomia rubeouloides. Including Bnlbula and 
Babblers the Thrushes are the largeat family of M&therin birds. 
Among them the MalatMlr WhiaUing Thrush or Lasy Schoolboy 
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Chapter XIT. Myiophonas honfieldii, and the smaller-spotted Wren Babbler 
PImm of Interwt Pellomenm mficeps, the dall asliy Quaker Thrush Alcippe poiooephal^ 
the olive-brown Scimitar Babbler PomatorhiniiB horsfieldli, the darfc 
Cyanocioelns cyanns, and the rare pied Tnrdnhis wardii. Of Qroond- 
tlunehes are the white-winged Geocichla cyanotis, the rarer orange- 
headed Q. citrina, and the blue-headed FetrophUs cinclorhynchas, 
which, silent at other times, fills the April woods with song. Of the 
harsh-Toiced common Babblers there are two varieties Malaoocercns 
malabaricoB and M. somervillei. Among the plesaant' voiced and 
numerons Bulbnls are the common red-whiskered Otocompea 
foBcicaadataa, in October the Madras Bnlbnl Molpastes hcBmorrhoos, 
the beantifnl black yellow and white lora zeylonica, and probably the 
larger and duller-hned lora tiphia. AkiutothethmBhes, thegoigeona 
Orioles are represented by the bright yellow and black Mango-bird 
' Oriolos knndoo. Among Warblers the dayal or Magpie robin is 
a rare visitant, and the little dnsky Thamnobia, the Bnsh-robin 
■ Praticola caprata, and the Tailor-bird Orthotomus antorina are 
' commoner below than on the top o£ the hill. Wagtails are abundant, 
the grey and yellow Calobates melanope, the pied Motadlla 
maderaspatenais, and perhaps the black-facedM, dushnnenais. A 
brown Tree Pipit or Anthns and the Indian Grey Tit, ParoB 
nipalensia, are also fotmd. Of Ck)nirostrQs are the common Crov 
Corvns macrorhynohns and splendens, the tree Magpie Dendrocitts 
rafa, and many Mynas both the common myna and the more local 
Acridotheris marathensis. Of the Fringillidte the small pink-browed 
Hosefinch, li^passer rhodochrons, is perhaps occasionally seen as 
a straggler. The black-headed Mania is sometimes found in long 
grass, and the Indian Sparrow is seen though in no great numbers. 
Weaver Birds come singly, and the small Crested Lark, SpiEalaoda 
deva, is occasionally seen. Of Pigeons there are the Green, 
Crocopns chlorigaster, the Common, Columba intermedia, and 

Krhaps the Imperial, Carpophaga insignis. Of Doves, the Spotted 
iveTortur snratensis is common and the little brown Combay 
and the ashy Bing-dove T. risorius are rare. Game birda are 
disappearing. The handsome grey Jungle Fowl Gallns sonnei«tii, 
formerly common and tame, is seldom seen ; the Spur-fowl, 
Galloperdiz spadicens ia heard all over the hill, and there are Buah 
and Button Quail. 

As they are forced to leave it during the rainy months, few 
mammals are found on the hill top. Of Bats there are the small 
Scotophile that shims abont the rooms of an evening, the larger 
open air Taphozoua longimanus, the small pretty Kerivoula picta, 
and thelargeFmit-eating Pteropusedwardsi/or Flying Fox. OfRata 
and Mice there are the destmctire Bandicoot, ghus, Mas bandicota, 
the light-coloured House-rat Mus mfescens, the Brown-rst Mas 
decomatius, the Black-rat Mas rattus, the Mus nrbanns, and other 
common Muridee. There is also a Mnsk-rat, either the common 
Borez ccerulescens of the plains, or a hill species very like it and 
with the same .smell. In the evenings Bares, probably Lepns 
nigricollis, are sometimes seen frisking about the glades. Of 
Squirrels there aire three kinds, the red large Sdorns ^phiuBtonei, 
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the amall striped ScinrnB triBtruttoB, and a third longer and not 
Btriped, perhape S. aomaoronraa. Foircnpinee, once known on the hill, 
have disappeared. 0{ Mongooses there are the Common MungtioBe, 
Herpeetes griaeos, and a maoh larger one, perhaps H. TittiooUis. 
Of Cats there is the Wild Cat, Felis chans, whioh has probably 
bred with the tame oat. Of Deer, the small Pisora, Memimna 
indica aad the Four-homed Antelope, Tetraceros qnadriconua, 
formerly not nncommon, are no longer fonnd. The sharp cry of the 
Mantjac or iehi, Cerrulos anrene, is still often heard, and B^mbar, 
Bnsa aristotelis, are swd to be aometimes seen crosaing the lower 
slopes. Of Monkeys there are the grey black-faced Hanvmdn or 
Sntellaa monkey, PrsHbytis entellns, and the amaller Macaqne or 
Bonneted Monkey, Meoacna radiatua. Of larger animals Hyeenoa 
and Jaokols are not uncommon. Panthers, Felis pardos, both large 
and small freqnently visit the hill, and the Tiger is occaaionafiy 
seen.^ No Beam luve been heard of for years. 

Besides cats and dogs the only Domestio Animals that remain on 
tiie hill throughout the year are cattle, cows and buffaloes, and a 
few goats in the K&tljkari hamleta near the hill-foot Some sheep 
are bronght in the tair season, bnt all are meant for the butcher, as 
sheep do not stand the chilly damp of the sonth-west monsoon. 
Several ponies are bronght in the fair season, bat ail leave the hill 
Boon after the beginning of the raina. Of the cattle that remain and 
graze on the hill-tops some are owned by hill herdsmen and others 
by servants left in charge of houses, - 

The people of the hill belong to two main divisions, local hill 
tribes and stiangers. Of local hill tribes there are three, E&thkaris 
Tlutknra and Dhangan, whose hamlets lie on the lower hill spnrs, 
and who are often met on the hill carrying milk firewood wad 
baggage. Of their history and habits Dr. Smith has recorded the 
foltpwing details : 

Of the three tribes, the K&thkaris, or makers of kdth or catechn 
the thickened jnice of the khair tree, are the lowest and probably 
the most purely local ; the Th&knrs, literally chiefa or lords, a kindlier 
better-behaved set of woodsmen and husbandmen seem to have a 
strain of late or Bajput blood ; and the large well-moolded limbs 
and re6ned faces of the Dhangars. or milkmen bear ont their 
tradition that they come from the Deccan. 

All three have large, though not very prominent, cheek bones, 
rather full lips, and deep-sunk eyes. ALmong the better sort l^e 
expression is sparkling and genial, but scowling and unsteady among 
many £&thkans and a few Th^kurs. The bauds, feet, and limba aro 
usually well formed, the chest is of good breadth, and, in such as 
are tolerably fed, the whole muscular system is well developed. 
Straight hair is sometimes, especially among the Thtlkors, replaced 
by early or frizzled locks. Though much variety of figure and 
feature occurs among members of the same tribe, each tribe has a 
well marked special appearance. 



Chapter ZZT. 
Places of Znterctt 



> A tiger was found in Jane 1^, dmt GUrbat point >nd Hhtiboo'i apriogx 
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Chapter ZI7- As in otlier puis of the Konkan tlie BluuigarB hare a story that 

FImh rfLitereit. ^^^7 come from beyond Purandhar in the Deccan. The local 

head of the tribe, Seen son of Janna SingAra^ an intelligent 

MlTEiRAif. handsome man, has a mythical total of thirty-two and an apparent 

Hill Tribes. knowledge of seven generations since the date of their aettlement in 

Apptaranct. jj^g Konkan, He claims kinship with perhaps aboat 500 honses of 

Dhangars scattered orer Panvel, E^'at, Bor, and Pen, and states 

as they also state, that when they came they were shefdierdfl and 

changed their sheep for cattle as they foond the sheep died nnder 

the oold damp of the south-west monsoon. The Dhangars aremach. 

larger and better looking than either the EtLthkaris or the Ihikon. 

The fore and oentral regions of the head are of greater expanae, 

the nose is more aquiline, and the nostrils ^er. 

Hamt*. Among Dhangars and ThtUcare, the men hare sumames which 

their wires take at the time of marriage. Thos in a family of 

Dhangars there were four brothers B£ju, Dh^a, lUma, and Tnk% 

alt snmamed Akada. In another family were three brothers Enmia, 

Tnkia, and Baba, with Zora as the clan name or surname. Thur 

women had such names as Sawe, Babe, imd Tnroi, and cm marnaee 

became Sawe AVai^iti and Tnmi Zorin, according to their hnsband^a 

don.^ So among the Th^nra there were five brothers Haasn, Kala, 

Z^n, Duma, and Daya all with the surname of P&radi ; their wives 

were known as TJmbi, Sirkoj Qomi, Ellni, and Shimre. £ilthkaria 

seem to have no surnames. To their personal name of Kupa, Honia, 

Batnia, and Shamia men add K^thkari, and to Pauli, N&bi, and 

Z&aki ^men add Ei&thkarin. 

Hotua. K^thkaris generally live on the outskirts of Kanbi villages, Th^knrB 

in hamlets of their own not &r from the plain, and Dhangars is 

settlements of two or three sheds within hill and forest limits. 

In 1851, when the first Enropean house was built on the hiD, 
there were twelve Dhangar settlements, or vddat, e&ch of two or 
three sheds. These settlements were mostly on level plateans, 
not tar from springs. Each shed was occupied by a bmily and 
varied in siM with the wealth of the owner. The largest was about 
eighty feet long by thirty or forty broad, and there was a 
purtition in the middle to divide the cattle from the family. The 
framework of the shed was of rough wood, chiefly anjan, ain, 
jdmbul, and teak j and all the walls were of wattled and daubed 
Jcdrvi. The fevonrite thatch was chirka grass, interlaid with teak, 
paUu, and kumba leaves. The roof fell with a gradual slope to 
within two or three feet of the ground, and the floor was of beaten 
earth. There was a large front door for the cattle, and a smaller 
side door for the family. Near the smaller door was a raised ledg« 
for grain baskets, and both doors were furnished with screens to 
make all anng in rough weather. The Dhangars have still some 
temporary sheds on the hill-tops, but their regular dwellings are 
now on the flat-topped spurs near the foot of the hill. 
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The TlUlknTB' hats are macli smaller and are Imilt in larg^ Clupter ZIT. 
cIoBteTH, They are of the same materiala as the 'Dhangars' aheds, piaou (rf^tertrt. 
and the cattle, when they have cattle, are housed under the same 
roof irith the family. A apace is screened for cooking, and the 
hoasehold gods are conapionous hang 'vrith peacock's feathers and 
the learea of the til and kumhil, and snrroanded with metal plates in. Bmuu. 

which incense, dhup and ud, are burnt. From the rafters nang all 
manner of odd things, the wooden iron-ahod pestle for cleaning rice 
and other grains, the fishing creel, and di-ams and maeka for the 
MoU revels. On a platform oatside are very neatly plaited grain 
baskets, hingaa, and lying about are leaf rain-shades^ sickles, and 
other articles of field or house nee. 

The E&thkari huts are wretched and filthy. Goats take the place 
of cattle, and the house gear is of the scantiest. They have one 
characteristio tool called vilat, a bar for digging the burrows of field 
rats. 

Each tribe has a dialect which they nse among themBelvee, bat Spttek. 

all speak Marithi to strangers. Especially with the ThAkars this 
Mar^thi is disgoised by mispronounced vowels and consonants, a 
nasal twang, a sing-song mtonation, and the ase of several 
Hindnst^ni words. 

The usual dress of all is scanty. Among the men the ordinary Drttt. 

dress is a blanket thrown across the ehonlders or drawn over the 
head, a loincloth and waistcloth, and at festive times a tarban. 
Among the women both of the KAthkaris and the Dhangara the 
MarHthi robe is worn without a bodice. ThiLkur women wear a 
tight scrimp bodice, many rows of blue and white beads ronnd the 
neck, and the robe passed between the legs and wound very tightly 
round the waist. According to Dr. Smith, thongh it makes so little 
show, Th&kur women pride themselves on their waistclotb, spending 
on it sometimes as much as £5 (Bs, 50). 

Earrings are worn both in the lobe and rim, and by men as well Onawti*. 
SB by women and children. Bangles and net^laces are found in 
abundance, noserings are rare, and anklets are unknown. The 
hair is not much cared for by either sex, and has none of tha 
elaborate interlacing with beads and shells, that is seen among 
some other hill tribes. 

All three tribes eat mutton and game when they can get them. fottl. 

But their usnal diet is ndchni, van, rice, and clanfied batter, with 
forest roots and fruits. ThtLkurs eat squirrels but not rats, and rata 
are greedily devoured by K&thkaris. The wild plantain yields a 
starch which tiiey have no means of extracting properly, but 
they bite off tender strips, chew them, and throw away the 
fibre. The root of a cnrouma, called al&mi, which yields a kind 
of arrowroot, is cat in pieces and boiled for food. iJie mashroom 
or gopur is also eaten, and they are skilful in choosing those that are 
harndess. Of wild fruit they eat the berries of thej'iim&uZ, toran, 
karand, phansi, and atumi, and the seeds of the kohar, ambulgi, 
and other plants. The leaves of the dpta are used for cigarettes, 
and, along with timbumi leaves, whiclt are preferred by the 
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Ch^^ UV. KlLm^thia, are daily brought for sale to the MUtherin market. IHie 
PlaoM(tfLiterett. V^'^ °^ ^^^ ^^ mai^osteeii makes a palatable drink ; uid. many 
other trees and herbs hold 'a place in their esteem either as food or 
phyBic. All three tribes are repated to be immoderate drinkers, not 
dady or habitnally, bnt on occasions of feasting and revelry. The 
juice of the hill or wild palm and tnoha spirit are dnmk nniversally. 

Their chief fish are the muUi/a a kind of carp, and the large 
aivra which mns from the sea when the rivers are full. Lines 
and nets are little nsed. In the rains they moke walls acroag 
streams, and place bamboo or wicker baskets under the carve 
of the waterfall, into which, when the streams are in flood, the fish 
drop as th^ are swept over the wall. When the streams are lower, 
very neat creels, about two feet long and six or eight inchee in 
diameter, are fixed in gaps in the wall with the mouth down stream. 
The fish enter by a converging hollow, like the hollow of a moose- 
trap, and the elasticity of the bamboo slips prevents their escape. 
A second cone opens into the back part of the oreel, and through 
a hole in this compartment the fish are shaken out. In the dn 
weather men and women wade up to the waist, using the women e 
robes as drag-nets. They also stupefy the fish by throwing into 
the water the fruit of the ghela and Qie bark of the rdmeita. 

They catch the mangoose the hare and the squirrel in a noose, or 
JuuU, baited with grain, a lizard, or a land crab. This snare is an 
elastic bough, eight or ten feet long, fixed firmly into the ground at 
one end, and having a doable-ended string tied to -the other. A little 
way off a small circle of twigs is stack into the earth, and the but 
laid in the circle. One end of ihe string, in the form of a nooee> 
is spread loosely round this circle of twigs, and to the other end are 
attached two pieces of stick, arranged to press against each other 
within the circle and keep the bough bent. The nibbling of the bait 
displaces the sticks, the bough is set free, and the prey, oaaght in 
the noose, is swung into the air and still farther secnred by a bar 
of wood BJii a tabe of bamboo, that slip up aad down npon the 
string. 

Under ordinary tests the intelligence of these hill tribes seems low. 
They cannot tell their exact i^, nor can they count much over twenty 
withont getting confused, lliey know the days of the week bnt they 
do not nnmber the days of the month, observing only the changes of 
the moon. In such matters their capacity is feeble. But ask them 
the names of trees and their times of dowering or fruiting, or 
question them about the habits of beasts, birds, or inseots, and their 
answers are astonishingly minnte and accurate. Their manner is 
generally shy and qoiet. They are gentle among one another and 
tree from crime. Bach quarrels as they have, they settle among 
themselves or lay the case before the headman of the hill, 
E&thkaris alone have a bad name. Hfo one who owns a fat sheep 
or a sleek goat is safe from their pilfering. Formerly the £&thkanB 
carried bows and arrows, and many of the Th&kora were gOod 
marksmen but all now go unarmed. 

The Dhangars are cattle breeders and milk-sellers and grow hill 
grains to a small extent. They seem never to work as Uboorers 
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or to take to new parBaits. The Th&knrs and EAtlikaria are Chaptor ZIV. 
husbandmen and field laboorers, and eke ont their eaminga by piMet of&iteteifc 
catting grasa and firewood and ^ oarrying loads. As a olasa the 
Dkasgars are well-to-do, the ThiLknra less prosperooB, and tbe 
K&thkaris poor. 

The chief god on the hill is Pisharn^th, and the Dbangar is 
his priest. He has a shrine in a fine grove of jdmbid and other 
trees on the left or eoath bank of the PishanuLth Talley. The figure 
of tbe god is a ahapeleas object, said to represent the bust of an 
aacetic, whom the Dnangars fonnd in possession of the hill when they 
came from tbe Beccan. It ia smeared with red paint and all around 
are smaller red-smeared stones, Piflharndth's gnarda and aerranta. 
In front of thecentrat stone is a peaked wooden archway, or toran, 
with a cross bar hong with bells. Strewn abont are Teasels for 
boming oil and incense, stone tronghs for the god's bathing water, 
numbers of small brass bells, ^nrea of animals, and remains of 
offerings. The bells and other o&rings have been made by snfiFerera 
from seme ailment, who, in return for a cure, have vowed to give . 
Pisham&th a bell or a cocoannt, or to aacrifice a sheep, a goat, or 
a cock. On SundOT, which is the god's high day, the offermgs are 
made through the Dhangar ministraat, tbe animals being Bacrificed 
either by the Dhangar or by a Muhammadan mulla who stands some 
way off. The nsnal mode of consulting Piehamflth is to place some 
offering before him, and, after pouring rose-water and scattering 
flowers over hia image, to mark his brow with sandal powder and bum 
camphor and lobdn before him. The worshipper prays, and, stating his 
wants to the priest, tingles a bell and goes aside to await the reply. 
Two small stones are laid in a hollow on Pi8hami.th'B chest, and, 
according as the right or the left stone first falls from its ^|M^eJ the 
worshipper's prayer is believed to be granted or denied. The goats 
and f owIb are afterwards eaton, the priest being allowed a share of the 
aacrifice.* Mar&th^ and Mhirs make offerings through the Dhangar 
ministrant, but Thflkurs and E&thkaris never join iu tbe worship. 
Smaller gods are worshipped in the neighbouring villages. A sprite 
called Ttr, who is not honoured with red paint, is held in dread, 
as well as the Tiger-^od and M&tddevi, the small-poz goddess. 

For charms they use the head of the cobra and branches of the 
pdndri, Stereospermnm suaveolens, a small crooked bosh with 
white bark and pointed light-green leaves. The cry of the owl 
' and goatsQcker, and the chirping^ of small birds, are carefully noted 
when any business of moment is in hand. The dismal groan of 



_ ,. . . . m PiiiikniAtli'a diert, and.if 

the stone (m Raharn&th'B right haiol ii the &rrt to &U,thapriert tdla the wonhippec t^ 
hupniyeria sraiited. U the etMie cm PutuiniUb'e left biM U the flist to &J1, uw priest 
tell* the wonhipper that the god will not antot hia praveroiileH henuLkee* hendsoine 
.offering. If the wonhipper bam nude <x hu promiMol • heudaome offering, and the 
, nnlncky itone ii the tint to faJl, tlie priest pnta it b*ok. It it i^^ein blu Ont, hs 
ramonatnttee witii the god, telling hhn he ehonld show pity to hi* wonhippcn: If it 
aoMn foil*, be nphnida tbe aod and wanw htm that, if he peniate in tooh Dl-hninoar, 
hii good name will go aitd oJMinga wiU oeaw. Hue, if nennaaiTy, ia tmeated till the 
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(^ptei ZZT. the brown wood-owl is believed to foretell painfnl and certain deatb. 
Plaow irfTiitflrwt. All tlireo tribes bury their dead, the Dhangara Bitting with the 
face towarda the riBiiig ean ; the others lying with the head to the 
MiTHfEiiT. Houth. K&thkaria observe the cuatom of digging np all bodies, except 
Hill Tribe*. those who die of sinall-pox and cholera, a fortnight after bnrij, 
CtMtonw. when their lamentations are renewed over the ghastly relics, which, 

amid mnch liqaor drinking, arebomt to ashes. For the twelfth day 
rites some Dhangars employ a Brahman, others a Eninbhfir, and 
others a Jangam or Ling&yat priest who lives in Karjat and whose 
forefathers are eaid to have come with the Dhangars from the 
Deocan. 
Strangan. According to the 1881 census the total namber of strangers, that 

is of persona not belonging to the local hill tribes, was 1601 sonls. * 
Among these 1307 were Hindas, 766 Musalm&ns, 107 Christians, 
20 PfLrsis, and one a ChinlLman. Among the Christians are Enropean 
visitors from Bombay, Poona, Haidarabad, NfLgpnr, and Madras; 
Portngnese or G^anese visitors priests and shop and hotel-keepers ; 
Fortagneae or Q-oanese servants j and, when house bnilding or public 
works are in hand, Ooane&e carpenters and masons. Of MnsalmUBB 
there are M asalmin shopkeepers from Poona and Bombay, cloth and 
grain d^ers who attend the Sunday market, servants to Europeans, 
pony owners and keepers, water-carriera, and gardeners palanquin- 
bearers and labourers. Among them, besides the regular Snnnis, ar« 
a Meman grocer, a DfLudi Bohora contractor, and six or seven 
Dfivars, or iron-smelters, who, since iron-smelting has been stopped 
at MahfLbaleshvar earn their living as water-carriers, gardeners, 
palanquin-bearers, and labourers. The P^rsis are hotel-keepers and 
ehopkeepera all from Bombay. Among the Hindus are a few 
Brdnmans, clerks and overseers in the Superintendent's and Pnblio 
Works Offices, a family of Gujarat V&nis who are grain-dealere, a 
Bh&tia cloth-merchant, one or two M^w&r Y&ni grain and cloth- 
dealers who come to the Sunday market, a MarAtha Son&r from 
S^&ra, one or two sweetmeat-makers, Poona Mttlis in charge of 
booses, MarHthis some in-the police others palanquin-bearers and 
carriers from StLtHra " and a third class gardeners and water-carriers 
from Batn^giri, Kunbis from Neral and other Th&na villages who 
oome as oarriers or labourers, Sat&rs or carpenters and Beldtlfs 
or masons who oome from Th&na and Poona when building is going 
on, E.onkan Telia or oilmen who ply with pack-bullocks, K^nUlthis 
Telaga speakers from Haidarabad, Decoan masons and barbers, 
ft K&narese Dhangar a blanket-seller from Bij&por, Pardeshi or 



* Otkar aeoonniB sUte tlut the Eithkaria dig np thoM cnily who h&re dial of 

o1io1«a» And mnallrpox. This leemB to be the present pnotice. The i 

np ODvpMB a^tnm ooce to hftve been comnum, m there u • rule in . 
np OxpM* uid bnming the bonea. 

* In Hay 1880, the totalt were, EaropeMU 367, natiTw 2423. 

* Anwng the oowh«td« on the hill tnsre are many yookg Matithis from SiUM. 
Thejbefpn work when eight or nine jean old, generally live with aome HariUia who 
haachaigeof ahonae, get Sd. {4 oa) a now for a month's herding, find their own food, 
and ar« giTsn a blanket and a waiatooat. Their daily round ig herding from darli^t 
to twelve, homo till two, back till un, and then home. Moit of^em are bright 
healthy-looking boya. 
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Upper Iiidi» wasbermen, Bcrad caae-workers from B&l&te,, KoU Chapter HT> 

■ellers of dry fish from Kol&ba and Bombay, Ch&mbh&r alioe- fUom of Intarsfk 

loalcara and cottie-ksspers from S&t&ra, Mhir palonqoin-boarera 

and oarriere from S&t^a, Dlied house serrants from Gujarit, and 

Bhangi sweepers from Foona and Bombay. The Cbindman is the 

last of a rang of conricts that were settled at Mflthenln about the year 

1S55. He was formerly a gardener bat is now a master carpenter Tsry 

iv^*to-do. He lives tiironKhout the year on the hUl. A Mar&thi 

woman lirea with him bat they hare no children, and he aeema to 

kaep to his own religion of ancestor worship. 

The Btrangers or oatsidera belong to two olasses, thoee who 
atay on the hiU all the year ronnd and those who remain during 
the fair season only. Two seta of oatsidera remain thronghont the 
year, serrutte in onaT^ of hoaaes and some lahotuers and crafts- 
men who hare built themselTes dwellings and settled at M&ther^. 

In some houses one servant, a gardener, and in a few of the better 
houses two servants, a gardener and a water-carrier, are kept during 
the whole year. The MfUis are all Hindus partly people of the Mw 
caste from Fooha and partly Mar&thjls from M^lvan in Batn^giri. 
Their monthly pay varies from 16b. to £1 {Ra. 8-Ba. 10). Of the 
water-carriers, who, except one Muaalm&n, are Ratn&giri Mar&tluls, 
one or two stay throoghout the year and the rest go to their homes 
during the rains. Those who go leave their bullocks to graxe in the 
charge of some M&li or Dhangar and find their way home by aea. 
They are paid 16«. (Ks. 8) a month if the bullock beloags to their 
master, and from £1 is. to £1 8». (Bs. 12 - Ba. 14) if the bullock is 
their own. There are also three Snratia or Gnjariftt Dheda, who are 
employed ss house servauta and remain on the hill all the year round. 
Of the other strangers who remain on the hill throughout the year, 
there is a Gujarflt v &ni family of three brothera, who have been from 
ten to twelve years on the hiU. They sell grain grocery and cloth, 
and lend money. Their families are iu Qnjarit and they visit them 
&om time to tima They have no women in their house^ and are ' 
aaid to do all their own cookiug and house work. There is also a 
Bontir from S&t£ra who makes ornaments and stays on the hiU 
throughout the year. Of lower class Hindu residents there are 
four houses of K&m&thi masons from near Haidarabad, who speak 
Telagu in their homes and who have their families with them. In 
the fair season the men earn from 9d. to Is. (6-8 at.) a day. Their 
women do not work. There is also a KAm&thi barber, who, like the 
other EfUn^thia, speaks Telagu at home. These all bury their dead 
and employ local Br&hmans. There are also two Pardeshi washermen, 
who work for the hotels and stay on the hill thronghont the year. 
The Chinese oarpenter remains on the hill throughout the year. 

The visitors to M&ther£lu are of two classes, the holders of houses, 
and the poorer classes to whom honseholders give employment. 
Almost all the visitors to M&ther&n are Europeans, some from Haidar- 
abad, some from the Bombay-Deccan, and some from Gujar&t, but 
the greatest number from Bombay. There are also several Native 
Chriatiui and P&ta £uuiliee, and a few 'M'n' H^I"'^"' and TTipi^nrif, 
The chief daases of atrangere whom these viaiton draw to tin 
BlOU-U 
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Chatter ZZT. bill ure hotel and sliopkeepera and labonrers. 0£ hotel and shop- 
PllMWi rfltttWMt. ^^^P^^' t^cB IB & GhristJan hotel-keeper and a baker and liqnor- 

seller, BereraJ FArai hotel and Hbopkeepers, a Bh&tia cloth-sellerj 

lUxBEtiK. ^^^^ MnaaJmina one a Eachhi and one from Poona, grocera and oil- 
Strangan. men, several families of green-grocers or Bh^rans from Poona, some 

PMi^r*. MnsalmfaiB others Hindas, fonr Musalm&n mntton butehers from 

Sit&«, two Masalm&nbeef butchers from Panvelj a Kinarese blanket- 
seller from Bij&par who comes in May and leaves early in Jnne, 
three families of Bamds or cane-workers from S&t&ra and PDona,and 
ten or eleven &milieB of Mochia or shoe-makers from Wdi in S&t&ra. 
The men maike shoes and the women work as laboorers. They have 
lately began to keep cows and boflaloes and sell milk. A few of 
them go to Bombay and Bdt&ra for the rains. Besides these 
there are the PtUki-bearers and porters who are almost all from 
Hahdbaleahvar and W4i, and are some of them MartLthfls and others 
MhflrB. These men have come to M&ther&n, because, since the 
carriage road has been made to MahiLbaleahvar, their former 
ooonpation has ceased, and becaase at M&therin they find no local 
competition as the people of the Eonkan are unfit for the severe 
strain of Pdlki carrying. Of the P^ki-bearers six families are 
Hardth&s and twenty are MhArs. Among both Uar&th&s and 
Mh&rs some of the women work as labourers. The ordinary load- 
carriers are Martlth^ from StLt&ra, though some of the Neral 
villagers, chiefly Ennbis and some ^^thkaris and Th&knrs, carry 
bundles for hire. For a trip to Neral they get 7iJ(i. (5 at.) from 
which they have to pay ^d. (} anna) for toll. A few of them stay 
on the hill throughout the year. There are also the pony and 
horse-keepers, most of whom are Deccan Mnsalmilna who employ 
boys and men, chiefly Masalm^s from Poona, Mar&th&s from 
Talegaon in Poona, and Mhdrs from Junnar to take care of the ponies. 
The people, who have pack-bullocks eng^ed in carrying grain 
mortar and sand up the hill, are Mardth&s, Telis, and MusalmAns. 
Few if any are VanjtLris, bnt some are Lam&nis from Kaly&n 
and the Deccan. The Marktb^ are Poona husbandmen, the Telia 
are Konkan oilmen chiefly from Ealryfla] and the MusalmAns 
belong te NenA and neighbouring villages. The Sunday-market 
draws to the hill-top some fish-sefiera and cloth-dealers from the 
neighbonring market-towns. When houaea or reservoirs are building, 
there are generally some BrAhman clerka and overseers, and 
carpenters and masons Christians from Goa, tmd Hindus from Poona 
and Bombay. 
'^'*^»- According to some acconnts there are traces of iron-smelting in 

the upper part of the Fi&ham&th valley, but the latest examiner, Mr. 
Maclaran, C. E., thinks that the slag-like appearance may have been 
caused by charcoal fires acting on the surface of the iron clay.^ Almost 
no produce leaves the hill. The Th^knrs show taste and skill in 
plaiting neok chains and bracelets of coloured bark and grass. Bnt 
these articles have little trade value, and the quantities of wax honey 
firewood and grass are little more than are required by the people of 
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Uie hill and of the rillagea at its foot The only export^ and that Clhaptn' ZZV. 
a very small one, is the Barplna stock of the Mocnis, boots asd p|^^ 7f j-„^^ 
Bhoes whioh they diapose of in Bombay, The whole trade of the 
hill is an import trade, supplies for the viaitora their servants MiiHrnin, 
and horses, and for the palanqoin-bearers and labourers. Mention Trade, 

has been nude of a bakery, a lionor-shop and a cloth-shop, and of ^ 
several butchers' grocers' and vegetable-sellera' stalls. Theso^ 
remadn open tbrooghont the fair season. Besides these, on 
Sandays, a weekly market is held, when snpplies of grain are laid is 
for the week and the labonring classes and hill tribes moke small 
pnrchases. The market is held in an open space, to the left of tbe 
main road, a little beyond the serenth mile from Neral. In 
this space the sellers sit in irregular rows, some of them in the open 
air and others under the shade of a rough cloth or blanket. The 
market lasts all day and is busiest about noon. Among tbe sellers 
are several green-grocers or Bhitgrana from Poona offering betel 
leaves, brinjala, mangoes, plantains, guavas, and pot-herbs j one or 
two glass bracelet- sellers MusalmtLns from Neral and Chauk ; some 
bagfulla of dried fish brought on bollock back or as headloads by 
EoUb and Mnsalm&ns from Bombay and theAlibfig coast; a heap 
of Goooanuts. brought by a Mi^w^ Yftni ; Musalm&u graiu-deeJers 
from Neral with mUlet wheat rice and gram, tobacco, cocoa fibre, 
molasses, ginger, pepper, and onions j one or two booths, of Musal- 
m^n and M&rw&r V&ni cloth-dealers with robes, bodices, turbans, and 
blankets from Neral and Bombay ; some Buruds with baskets and 
oaue chairs ; one or two sweetmeat- sellers from Chank ; and some 
groups of K&thkaris and Th&kars with grass, honey, and apta 
leaves. The chief buyers are the servants of European Tisitors who 
purchase grain for themselves and their masters* horses, sweet- 
meats, or any dainties that may take their fancy among the grocers' 
and vegetable- sellers' stores ; labourers buying grain, cloth, oocoanuts, 
and fish ; and Th&kurs and Kdthk^s buying grain, bracelets, or some 
article of clothing. ' Most pnrchases are paid for in cash, a few are 
settled by barter, but in none are cowries the medium of payment. 

As it was never either a stronghold or a place of religioos resort, Hufaxr. 

M^therin is almost entirely without a history. Nothingis known of 
M^her&n till, in 1850, Mr. H. P. Maleb, Collector of Th4na, while 
camped at Chauk, strolled one evening half way np iiie hill by the 
narrow steep bed of the Yarosha stream between Great Chauk and 0ns 
Tree Hill. Thinking the hill worth exploring, he oame back next day, 
took some water from the small stream that then, even in May, ran 
freely throngh the Fisham&th valley, filled a basket with earth, 
struck off some pieces of stone, and went back to Chauk through the 
B&m B^gh between Alexander's point and Little Chank. He came 
again in November, lived about a month in a small hut, and cleared 
footpaths to several of the points. He oame once more in Febmary 
1851, bnilt'a stone house now called tbe Byke,^ and, in 1862, obtained 
a grant of £5U (Bs. 500), and so improved the path from Chauk 
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duster XIT. tltrangh tlie Rtim B^h foroBt that Mn. Mslet iraa able to CMoe np 

VImm ^LittMrt. B^*^^^ ^ ^ chair (aatened with ropea to bamboo poles. Shortly after 

this, Qovernmeiit ordered the Quarter Haater Oeneral of the.uiD7to 

""T*^* havG th© hill anrreyed with a view to make it a militaiy sanitariittn. 
*"*"''• The aurrey was carried ont by Oaptaia PoDsonb; in 1852, who drew 

a map of the bill, laid out a road aom the north to Neral, and marked 
Bites for a choroh, an hospital, a barrack for two hundred men, a 
. jail, and other pnblic boildings. Bat the idea of making liUtherin a 
military aanitariom waa given up as the medical anthoritiei preferred 
£hand!&hi. Next year (1853) Captain Feacook traced and cleared 
Bome fresh paths, and marked sites for prirate hoasee. THien 
the snrrey was completed, a map of the hill was printed, and 
GoTemment, after reserving certain plots, anthorised Mr. Malet to 
allot sites to the poblia By the end of May 1868 seventy sites had 
been apphed for. 

Between 1855 and 1 868jIjord Elphinstone, then Governor of Bombay, 
didmnchforM&ther&n. Atacostof £1000(Bb. 10,000) the road from 
l7eral, iiutead of climbing the steep VEdley, was brought np the gentle 
slope of the Keral spur. An embankment was thrown across the 
Mfildunga stream below the modem Simpson reservoir, but was carried 
away in the first rains, and afterwards a doable line of welII was built 
across the PiBhamflth stream. Most of the rides and paths, leading to 
the different points, were laid ont with admirable taste, nnder Lord 
Elphinstone's direction. He chose the site of Elphinstone Lodge, built 
a hut on it, and laid the foundation of the present house. His ati^ 
followed his example and M&therin became fashionable. HoosM 
rapidly sprang np and bailding sites were in great demand. Th« 
foundation of the Chutoli was laid in 1858, and in three years Aa 
building was completed. Several additions, especially a fine window 
presentsd by Mr. Michael Scott, were afterwards made, and it WM 
consecrated by Bishop Harding in 1865. During the last twelve yeara 
no new houses have been built, but considerable additions have been 
made to Pinto's, the Clarendon, and the Hope Hall hotels. A 
Superintendent's office, including a post and telegraph office and ft 
small library, a new market, a sanitariam, and a rest-honse for sativea 
have also been added, and a Q-yotkhana, with several lawn tennis and 
badminton courts and a large badmiaton shad, adds gntiHj to thtt 
pleasure of life on the hill. 

Th« Smiod. As a place of resort MittierAn has two seasoHB, after Uie nunfl 

in October and November, and from the first of April to the 
middle of Jane. The Superintendent generally comes about th6 
Srst of October, and, by the middle of the month, hotels are open 
and visitors tuve began to arrive. From the middle of October 
to near the end of November, the bill is fairly fall, most of the 
rooms at t^e hotels and about thirtyj of the eighty-three hooaea 
being occupied. By the end of November all bat a few faniliek 
have left. Some thirty or forty European visitOflt and a large 
number of P^is come for tlie Christmas and otiier ooM-weather 
holidays. After they go the hill remains nearly empty till tiie end 
of March. For the hot season (April Ist to June 15tb) almost 
every house is taken. Many families come eariy in April, but it is 
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not till after the first week in May, when the Bomha; Law Conrti ChaptwHT. 
close, that all the hooaea are occnpied and the hotels crowded. This pi^eag of istamt. 
bos; gaj time lasts till the diunp and mad of the first raina and the _, ^ 

opening of the Bombay ConrtSj force many to leave the hill. A few ,^ „ ' 

■ well-housed Bombay people, to avoid the trying first fortnight in "**"■ 

Jane, stay to the fifteenth or ELsteenth, or even as late as the 
twentieth or twenty-fourth, enjoying the fine days that generally 
follow the first lainfall. When the r&ia again sets in sappUes are 
hard to get and the palanqain-bearers fure anzions to be home to 
look after their fields. The Superintendent closes the market and 
leaves for Poena. From this till the beginning of October the 
market remains closed, and except three of the hotel-keepers, the 
hospital assistant, the head constable, a PnbUo Works clerk, servants 
in charge of houses, and a few shopkeepers, porterB, and lahonren, 
the hill is deserted. In the breaks between the heavier bnrsta 
of rain, when reservoirs are building, an engineer, or an enterprising 
house-owner from Bombay, occasionally visits the deserted hdl and 
sometimes for days together enjoys moat pleaaant gleams of bright 
weather. Yisitors can be taken in at the Clarendon and Pinto'a 
hotels. Bat they should send word ahead and bring supplies, and, 
nnless th^ are fortnnate in weather, theea is little comtort on the 
hill till after the middle of September. 

Up to 1860 the hill-top was diatribnted as forest and graring MaongnMnt. 
land among the villages at its foot. Of a total of 164S acres, I60A 
in the north-east b^onged to 17eral, 20^ in the east to Bekn, 
62 7f^ in the aonth-east to Sondaivitda, 1(MS|4 in the south to 
Bo^aon, 587f^ in the west to Yarosha, and 185^ in the north to 
MiUdnnga. m 1860 the 1648 acres of hilUtop were formed into 
the new village of H^therdn. In Angust 1861 the Government of 
India sanctioned a yearly grant of £500 (Ba. 6000), and on an 
average about £500 (Rs. 6000) more are yearly collected from the 
rente of building sites, tolls, and Uie sale of graes and firewood. 
Daring the last four years the reVenne has fallea from £1109 
(Rs. 11,088} in 1876-77 to £977 (Us. 9777) in 1880-81 and the 
expenditure, exclosive of special pablio works, bewi reduced from 
£841 (Bs. S407) to £565 (Re. 6658). 

The management of the station is entrusted to the Civil Sniveon, Sb^ 

who, with the title of Superintendent, has, within stetion limits, 
the towers of a Third Clara Magistrate. Subject to the OoUector '>- 

of Th&na he has the entire management of the staticm, looking, 
after the repairs of K»ds, settling the charges of palanqoin-bearera 
pony-keepers and porters, and regulating the use of water, the 
conservancy arrangements, and the market. He holds office for 
two years, uid hae under him a first class hospit^-assistant, a head 
cODdt&ble and tiuee oonstables, who, besides their dispensing uid 
police dwtiee, attend to the gMieral work of the Supointendetit'a 
office. These are also a Dative cleric, an overseer and amistaat- 
overseer of road! and nsnroirs, (our meoBengera, two mrdenen^ 
two reservoir and two firewood men, and two ewe^tos. lindiiding 
tiie Saperinteodent's pay and aUewmoe the montiily ooet of tirt 
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Clu«tM XIV. establiehmeiit amonnis to £Ui (Ra. 1446) in the bnsy, and to £1S6 
nMM of Interwt (Rb. 1361) ia the dull Beaaon.' 

Mj.FB..i« The yearly road repairs cost about £100 (Es. 1000). The main 

Neralroadj which was completed ia 1853, has lately (1880), at a coat 
o£ between £300 and £400 (Rs. 3000-Ra. 4000), been widened 
and improved between Keral station and the top of the spar. 
It stretches for abont eight miles from Neral station to the 
Clarendon Hotel. The levels show for the first mile a rise to 
126*70 feet, for the second a rise to 555*69 feet, for the third to 
975-38 feet, for the fourth to 1525-07 feet, for the fifth to 2138-94> 
for the sixth to 2283-95 feet, for the seventh to 2376-92 feet at the 
market, and from this a fall in the eighth mile to 2109'30 feet in the 
Pisham&th or Band Valley. This road is kept in good repair, and thoagh 
onfitted for carriages or carts, is in all places wide enongh for two or 
three ponies to pass. On the hill-top, the two and a half miles to 
the Clarendon Hotel are fairly level and the road has a breadth of 
abont twenty feet. This cot^d easily be made fit for carriages, and 
the drive could without difficulty be continued round Chauk Point. 
The retoms show that on on average the ascent of the hill costs 
£648 (Rs. 6480) for tonjans and palanquins, £814 (Rs. 8140) for 
ponies, £253 (Rs. 2529) for bntlocks, and £25 (Rs. 245) for post 
runners. This revenue of £2300 (Rs. 23,000) would, it has been 
calculated, pay a cheap hill railway. The first four miles would be 
comparatively easy, but the ascent of the steep cliff in the fifth mile 
would be dtmonlt and costly. Besides the main road there are abont 
thirty-two miles of bridle paths varying in breadth, but always with 
room for two riders to meet. These Janes wind over the hill, with 
many apa and downs, and hare the charm of being well-shaded, and, 
every now and again, of oommauding views of the ontlying pointa 
and of Prabal, B&vaMalang, and other high neighbouring hills. In 
some parte of the hill, as at Eoho and Danger points, the path is ao 
steep and mns so close to the cliff that it is seldom nsed by liders. 
Besides the main Neral road, the old Chank road through R&m B^h 
and the part-paved part rock-cut stair np the ravine between Great 
Chank and One IVee Hill, many tracts lead down the hilleide. 
Several of these, though rough, are passable for a booted European, 
but numbers are too steep and slippery to be used by any one but 
the barefooted hill -people. 

The chief means of convOTance are palanqnins, long chairs hang 
. on poles called tonjatu, and ponies, and the chief means of carriage 
are pack-bullocks and porters. Of twenty-six palanquins and 
tonjans, thirteen belong to a S£t&ra Mb&r, the foreman of the 
bearers, and thirteen belong to the Superintendent. On the top of 
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> The detaila are, all the year roniid, SnperintMideiit^ mt £100 6i. (Bi. 10BS>, aUow- 
aaM £10 (Bi. 100), bonrital-aHiBtant't pay £6 (Ra. 60), aJlomnoe £3 (Ra. 30), om 
hMd oonataU* £1 4i. (fia. 12). Oaudri £2 (Ha. 20), ioat iMaa«0i«en £8 4». (Ba. S3), 
twog«iiMB£24«. (Ri.22), and twogardBiiora£112f. (Ra. 16) ; for niiu nuntha in 
a»ftar,tbne ocmrtablea M2 8.. (Ra. M), office clerk £1 (B*. 10), two flrairood m«i 
£1 lit, (Ba. 16), aod two aweopen £i (Ba. 40) : for aerea monthi in the ymr. twa 
WMfTMr m«D £1 12fc (Ba. 16). 
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the hill s gang of atz bearers is enongh for a palanqnin, bat to go op Chapter XIY. 

or down the hill a double gang is -wanted. The fore up or down the piaoetoflntereit. 

hill is 16a. (Bs. 8)^ and for a trip on the hill-top from Ss. to 6«. 

(Us. 1-8-Ba. 3). Of the 168., 1«. (8 aa.) goas to the owner of the 

palanqoinj Is. (8 aa.) as a fee, and 2a. (Re. 1) as toll. The remaining 

l2s. (Bs. 6) are divided eqnallj among the bearers. The bearers who 

Domber aboat 150 men, are strangers from W^i and MahiLbaleahTar. 

Of the whole number aboat 100 are Mardtha Mhirs, forty MartLthfls 

and ten Mnsalm^ns of the Dirar or iron-smelting does. All but a 

few leave the hill after the middle of June. 

The ponies, of which there are aboat eighty, almost all come from 
Poona. The chaise for a trip up or down the hill, or for a day on 
the top, is ia. (Rs. 2) and 2a. 6a. (Kb. 1-4) if for a servant. The ponies 
are almost all qniet and well cared for ; they vary in valae from £2 10». 
to £20 (Rs. 25 -Rs. 200). Their keepers and owners, some of whom 
have as many as three or f onr pairs, are Poona MusalmAns, Jannar 
Mhflrs, and Talegaon Martlth^, For a trip up and down the hilt 
the toll is 2id. (H a«.) for a horse and Id. (9 pies) for a pony. 

The paclc-biillocks generally belong to Eonkan Telia or oilmen and 
Mosalmdns, and to Poona Musalm^na and Lamfinis. Th^ carry 
loads of from 100 to 140 pounds chiefly of grain, sand, and mortar, 
and charge la. (8 aa.) a trip. A bollock pays a toll of 2^^. (1| at.) 

The carriers are alinoBt all from the 8&t4ra district, Wii and 
HahflbaleshTar. They are Mar^th^ and Mh&rs, and one or two are 
D&var Mosalm&ns. They carry b^gage and market supplies, the 
smaller articles on their heads and the larger swung from a pole 
slung on the shoulders of two or more men. In 1852 the charge for 
a labourer for a day or for a trip to Neral was 3d. (2 aa.) ; it was raised, 
in 1871, to 7id. (5 aa.) with the provision that a man must carry as 
much as forty pounds. These terms are still in force. Besides the 
regular carriers, Neral and other Kanbis, and, of the hill-people, both 
Th&kura and K&thkaris, cany small articles of personal baggage 
and other light loads. 

In regulating the water-supply the Superintendent's superrision 
is limited to enforcing the rules against washing clothes or otherwise 
fooling the water <» the Band and Simpson reservoirs. Places 
are set apart for the washing of clothes in the beds of the streams 
below the dams of these reserroirs. There Is no charge for the 
water either of the reservoirs or of the springs. The heavy cost of 
water-carriage is a snfficient check on waste. For the winter season, 
from the Ist October to the 31st March, water-ouriera are paid 18a. 
(Rs. 9) a month for a daily supply of six water-bags. For less than 
four bags the charge is at the rate of lid. {10 piea) a bag. For the hot 
season, from 1st April to June I5th, the monthly chai^ is £1 4a'. 
(Rs. 12) for sir water bags a day, and for less than four water-bags 
Ud. [1 anna) e,hB^. 

In addition to about five private sweepers, two QoTermnent 
Bweepbrs, each paid £2 (Bs. 20) a month, are made responsible that 
no night-soil is allowed to gather on the hill. 

For the convenience of visitors a telegraph ofBce is open from 
October to Jane, and throughoat the season there are two duly 
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<*^tw PT- posts. Th4 chief poblio boUdiiiffi and mstitntioas are th» 
FfauMtoflntemt SD|)eTi&teiid«DfeB««aieQoe,theSapaiiitendent'8, Post, and Telegnqili 
MItmmmIm Omoei, thePolice Lines, the HospiUd-Asnstaaf b Qaartere, the Pubiio 
' Workfl Storehouse, (he Saiiitariam and Native Beet-hoase, the Hotels 
"-^"hZlbIL *" Market, the Library and Qymkhaoa, and of places of worship the 
/'HMe ftmUtHoi EnglishChnrch widCauiolicChapel.theMoHqDejtheTempieaoEMiniJi 
•ndShiraad the shrine of PisharnMh. The Superiatendent^ residence 
is a well-built oonTetuent house on the central pLateaa a little to the 
■ODth of the English Chorch. It is said to have cost £3000 (Rs. 30,000) 
to boild, but it was boi^ht hy Qovernment in 1868 for £700 (Bs. 7000) 
and ^elds a monthtv rent of £4 (Bs. 4>0). The Saperintendenfs, 
(he post^ and the telegraph offices are in one boilding on the main 
road near the CUrendon Hotel. The police lines, a smul stone bnild- 
ing with room for six men, lie to the east of the Market road a little to 
tbe north of the market-place and close to the Saperintendent's office 
are the hospit^ assistant s quarters and the Public Works storehouse, 
fifty feetlongbjeighteesbroad. The sanitariura, built by Ooremmeot 
in i866, stands on apleasant site in the soath-west of the bill about 
. . half way between Danger point and One Tree HiU. It is a one- 

storied building raised on a high stone plinth divided into six 
partially famished seta of quarters. Aa the Ghank road is s^dom 
used, these rooms are mudi out of the way and are little in demand, 
YisitcH^ arrange for their own bou^ and pay 2i. (Be. 1) a day tor 
a set of two rooms. Close to the market plaoe, to the west of the 
main road, is the native rest-hoase a tiled one-storied stone building, 
fifty-four feet long hj thirty-four broad divided by a central wall. 
Hottk. The station has five hotels. One on Q&rbat hill in the north-eaet, 

three in the central Piaham^th valley, and one on the southern Chank 
plateau. The G&rbat hotel on the sonth slope of G&rbat hill hasroomfor 
twenty-five gaests and charges lOs. (Bs, 5) a day. In the centra! valley 
to the right, a little beyond the ma'rket-place.Pmto's.or the Alexandra 
hotel, has room for twenty-one guests and charges 128. (Ba. 6) a day, 
if for less, and lOa. (Rs. S) a day, if for more than a week ; close by is 
the Hope Hall Hotel with room for eight gnests and a daily charge of 
]0>. (Bk 5); a little farther, beyond the Saperintendent's office, is the 
Clarendon Hotel with room for eighteen visitors and a daily dharga 
of 10«. (Bs. 5) J and, on the high Chauk plateau, is-the Chauk Hotel 
^th room for twenty-five gnests aaxi a daily charge of 19i. (Bs. S). 
ii*AtA. The original market plaoe stood on fiat ground on the north side 

of the Pishaimith valley. It w;aa badly placed to the windward of 
many houses and on the gathering ground of the reservoir. On 
the destruction of the original buildings by fire, on the I2th of April 
1865, Oovemment gave £500 (Ra. 5000) for a new market and 

?>rivate Eubscriptions were added. The present site, doe to 
eewEird of the thickest peopled part of the hill, was ohosen and a 
new market sprang np in every way better than the old one. 

The shops and labourers' hooses connect^ with the market 
place cluster on the east slope of the hill-top on both sidea of 
the main Neral road about seven miles from NeraL Coming 
&om Neral, about a quarter of a mile from the seventh mile stone, 
the row of thatch«d>ats on the left belong to the W6i Chtbnbhfir 
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Bhoe-makers and cattle-keepers. Bejond them> to tlie right, are (he QutptM XZT. 

small police lines and Pnblio Works store-shed, atid, on both sides of 21mm» irfLktsmt. 

the road, are the hats of Mtvr&thi palanquin-bearers and carriers ; 

further on the left are the pony stables and the Sitira Sonir's house, ^^' 

and the hats of the K&m&tm masons and barbers ; a little further to 

the rifrht are a small temple to MAruti, a oae-atoried stone bakery 

and liquor-ehop, and a stone cloth-shop kept by a Bh^tia, a tailor a 

boQse, and two VfLuias' houses, and above, to the right, the mntton 

market. To the left of the main road are two native grocers' 

shops, one kept by a Eachhi or Memon and the other by a 

Poona Musalmtin, and close by are one or two vegetable-sellers with 

baakets of pine-apples, mangoes, potatoes, onion8,aDd yams. Between 

these shops and the cliff is a qnadrangle surrounded by thatched or 

iron-roofed sheds which are let aa dwellings and shops. Of the 

shops one is a tailor's, one a sweetmeat -seller b, three are grain and 

grocery shops, and two are empty. A little further is the open space 

where the Sanday-market is held, and beyond it to the left, on the 

brink of the cliff, is a hamlet of about twenty small chatched wattle 

and daub huts, the quarters of the Mhftr palanqnin- bearers who 

belong to Wfii and MahtLbaleshvar. Opposite the Musalmin grocers' 

shops a path leads west, up the hillside, to the mutton-market. 

To the right are some grocers' and onion-sellers' sheds, and on 

the left is a small well-kept stone mosqae. The mutton-market 

is a row of thatched and iron-roofed houses parallel to the main 

road. Among the shops are four green grocers' shops with supplies 

of mangoes, plantains, orangea, onions, pine-apples, carrots, limes, 

and pot herbs ; four mntton batchers bouses ; ^ fear Bnmds' 

bouses with hen-crates and baskets ; two washermen's honses, in one 

honae a Bij&pur blanket-seller, and, a little to the left, two Masalm&a 

beef butchera who spend the three rainy months in Panvel.' 

The Library is a small room close to the Snperintendent's office. Librwj, 

It has 590 volnmes and takes the two daily local papers, the Times 
of India and Bombay Gazette, and t^ree weekly English papers, 
(he Illustrated London News, Punch, and the Overland Mail. 
There are (1881) eighty-two subscribers who pay 4a. (Re, 2) a week, 
6s. (Rs. 3) a fortnight, 10^. (Bs. 5} a month, or £1 (Rs. 10) a year. 

The Clymkhana, or Sport Club, with grounds prettily placed on a 
small tree-fringed plateau below and to the north-west of Artist 
Point, is, both in the mornings and evenings, a favourite resort. 
Bound a small circular pavilion are laid, out four lawn tennis and 
toar badminton coarta, and, on a terrace to the south, under a shed 
that was built in 1879 at a coat of about £10 (Ks. 100), are two 
more badminton courts. The present (1681) rates of sabscriptioQ 
are for non-playing members 4«. (Rs. 2) for the season, and for 
playing members it. (Re. 2) for a week, or, for the season a donation 
of £1 . (Rs. 10) or an entrance fee of 4g. (Rs. 2) with a monthly 
sabBoription of Ss. (Rs. 4). 

1 When the bill ia crowded tboat eigfat ov tea aheep are killed avery day, mkI 
on SDnd&}« twelve or thirteen. 
' For the iiipply of beef a cow i» killed every other d«y. 
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Qtftftsr IIT. Exclnsire of Bhopa uid labourers' tats, there we eigfatj-tbree 

FUoM ofLitflntt l>i^i*sM> GxceptintfaecentTeofthehillnesf themarketwhera wesitea 
^^ are not more than an acre, each honae is on an average smroaiided by 

MATHntis. ^ pipj. pj abont five acres. Almost all the housea are built of lat^te 
^*'''^- atoae which is always at hand, cheap to work, and lasting. All other 

building materials, timberj sand, and mortar, come from the foot of 
tiie hill. Of the whole number of houses thirty are tiled, twenty-eight 
iron-roofed, and twenty-four thatched. Their accommodation variei 
from four to sixteen rooms, and their rents range in the Octobw 
■eaeon from £10 to £100 (Rs. lOO-Ks. 1000], and in the May 
season from £20 to £100 (Ra. 200-Bb. 1000). Of the whole number 
eighteen are owned by PArsia, fifteen by Europeans, ten by Hindoa, 
four by Muhammadans, four by Portuguese, three by Jains, and one 
by an Arab.' Of late years, though no new houses have been built, 
the accommodation at several of the hotels faaa been greatly 
increased. Carpenters and masons from Bombay, Poona, and Gh>a 
remain on the hill for eight months in the year, caraenters gettang 
a daily wage of is. (Be. 1) and masons of Is. od. (12 annaa). 
Contracts for the repairs of houses are taken by Messrs. Al^bh^ 
Adamii & Co. of Poona, and by a Chinese cupenter who has 
settled on the hill. During the south-west monsoon moat hooses are 
cased with thatched screens. But this makes the inside so close 
and damp that the furniture gets covered with mildew, and it is 
probably better to leave at least one side of the house open. 
Growid Rent-. In 1879-80 ground rents yielded £185 (Ra. 1850). The original 

rent of lOs. (lu. 5) an acre was afterwards raised to 14«. (Rs. 7), and 
it is at this enhanced rate that leases are renewed. In letting sites 
for building it is stipulated that the house should be built within two 
years, that no trees of more than twenty-four inches in girth shall 
be cnt without leave, that landmarks are kept in repair, and that the 
Collector of Thilna may resume the land on non-payment of rent. 



' The following detuli have been anpplied by Mr. E. W. Flowor, ttw Hooae 
Agent. The nnmben tie those ihown on the mtip. On the ealtern lidn (I) tbe 
CEklet, rent Re. 700 In May, Be. SOO in October ; on the mun hill in the north 
(2) lUjuthln; (S) Cnisie Bncn, B*. 4fiO, Be. 300; (4) Bedluid; (B) HvtiMm's 
Bnnnlow, Re. G0O,Bb.«)Oi (6) Elphiortone Lodge; (7) Femwood, iU.M>0, Bs.a00; 
(8) Hill Honie; (9) Spriogwood, Be. BOO, B». 4fi0 ; (10) Boee Hill ; (II) B«ehive, Es. 800, 
Rs. 8S0; (12) I^nsh'e Bun^ow, Be. 600, Bi. 4B0 ; (13) Stearn'e CotUse; (14) 
8toD«h«ige, RiL 700, B*. 000 ; (IC) Oawu Lodge ; (16) th« Folly, Be. 1000, Be. 1000 ; 
a7)Scott'aBn])e«law, B«.700, Bs.&OO; (18) Ragby Lodge, Be. 600, Be.300:(l«) 
Walker'* Btitwilow, Ba. 600, Be. 460 ; (20) the Qnnge ; (21 ) the Monn t [Snperintandeiit'e 
H<raM];(22)RonnoHaDae,Ba. 600,Ra.360;(23)BdlaVijrta, fia. a00,Ba.3GO;ffitl 
MMMCottaae, Ba. WO, Ba. 300; (26) Hermitue, Ka. 800, Ba. 600; (26) The WiUmimm, 
Ba. 200, Ba. IIW; (37) Bnndaide Cottage, Ba. EOO,Ba. 350i(28)I'i*bal, Ba.OOO.Ba. 360; 
(29) Coxea'a Bangalow, Ba. COO, Ba. WD; (30) Arnold Lodge, Ra. SOD, Be. SSO: (311 
Swuiy Side; (38) Fimat Lodges Ra. 6S0, Ba. 400 ; (8S) Roae Cottue, Ba. 100 :(M) 
KMpMk*, Ba. 360, 360 i (36) FrOapeot Hill j (30) Cumm* Honae, Bi. 600, Rb. 4W : 
(37)AllddinLod|;«,Ra.400.Ra. 2W; (3S) Uwy Lodge, Ba. 600. Ra. 300 ; (3B) Swnd'a 
Baagtlow, Ra. 700, Ba. 400; (40) Bar Col^«e, Ba. MO, Ba. 400; (41)TheIMl. 
Ra. 400, Ba. ZOO I (42) Bed Houae ; (43) Wi^aoe ft Co.'a ; (44) The Byfce ; (46) 
Mangaldta' Bnngdow ; (46) Benedict Lodge ; (47) FMadfae Lodge, Ba. TOO, Ra. 400 - 
(48) Tenaoe Cottage, Ra. 600, Ra. 360; (40) Hendee Honae, Be. 600, F "' 
(50) r-""-" -..^-..-. . — J. .- . 
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The Charch atands on one of the highest and most central sites Ch»pt«r ZIT. 
on the hill, a little north of the Saperiutendent's residence. ' The piMei of InteiMt. 
foundation was laid in 1858, and, with the help of a Goremment . 

grant, the Church was completed by private anbscription in 186 1 at iT^" i. 

a coat of £262fl (Rs, 26,260) and consecrated by Bishop Harding in ""^^ ^'"'"*- 
1865. It has been made over to the Bishop of Bombay in trust for 
the residents of Hither^. It is a plain neat building, with seats 
for 130 persons, a riohly painted window, the gift of the late Mr. 
Uichael H. Soott, a stone font, and a harmonium, and is in all 
respects well and orderly appointed. As there is no resident chaplain, 
the services are usually performed by clerical visitors, or, in their 
absence, by the Superintendent. To the east, in a hollow of the hill 
a little below the level of the ohorcb plateau, is the small European 
burying ground. 

The Catholic Chapel of the Holy Cross, situated near the Superin- Catholio ChapeL 
tendenf 8 office, was bnilt soon after the hill was made a sanitarium 
(1852), consecrated in May 1858, and greatly improved in 1872. 
With seats for ninety people, it has a nave twenty-five feet long, 
fourteen broad, and eighteen high, aisles fifteen feet long ten broad 
and 20^ high, and a ehapel fifteen feet long thirteen broad and 
25^ high. Of resident parishioners there are not more than eight 
or ten, but the congr^ation increases in the October season to 
fleventy or eighty^ and, in the May season, to 125 or 150. To the 
Bouth of the Chapel is the priest's dwelling. 

On the left of the path that leads from the Market road to Moaqae. 

the mutton market is a small and neat Mosque of laterite stona 
It was built in the year 1872, chiefiy from tnnds contributed by 
Messrs. Mohammad Ali BogS, Kamu oeth, and Bahim-at-aUHh three 
rich citizens of Bombay. 

On the same side of toe Market road, not many yards farther norths Tampla. 

is a small modem stone tem^e with a large red image of M&^ti 
or the Monkey Qod, The Temple was built in 1874 from money 
BDbsoribed by Mardth^ and Br&hmans iu sums varying from 6(1 
to 10«. {annoM i'Rg. 5). A Bnihaian clerk in the Public Works 
Department takes charge of the temple. The worshippers u-e 
Mfu^diis, who offer flowers and cocoanuts and bum camphor. Close 
to the Clarendon Hotel and Public Works Storehouse la a temple ' 
of Shir which was built in 1870. The only other Hindu shrine on 
(he hill-top ia the shrine of the Dhaugar's god Fisham^th, in a 
thick grove on the south bank of the PiBoamith valley. A 
.description of the shrine has been given in the accoont of (he 
Dhangars. 

From Pinto's Hotel the leading points on the hill-top can H01TopW»lki. 
be comfortably seen in three rides or wEilks. The first n^oming Batt Wing. 
may be given to the eastern ridge or wing of hills. Panorama point 
and Qovemor's hill, Gklrbat hill and GUrbat point. The details are : 
North along the Naral road nearly two miles to tJie neck that 
joins the eastern ridge to the body of the hill ; north about a mile 
and a half to the end of Panorama point j back on foot along the 
crest of G-ovemor's hill, a mile and a half to the Xeral toll j from the 
toll south round the east side of Q-irbat hill about a mile and a 
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Qupter XZT. qnarter to the and of G&rbat point ; aad back by tbe west side two 
PlMw of Intorwt. ™^^^ ^ ^^^ main bill a little to the sonth of the dry reserroir 
known as the Fife Filter ; from this back a mile and a quarter to 
Pinto'H ; total about nine and- a balf mileB. 

The next morning may be given to Alexander point on the east, 
Chank and Danger points on the sonth, and the PishanULtb valley 
and Foller lake on the west. The details are : Half a mile aoath- 
east to Alexander point, back ronnd the hollow at the top of little 
KhlLtvan valley half a mile, past the road to the Rim Bigh, south 
nearly a mile to Little Chank, west ronnd little Cfaank half a mile to 
Great Chauk, west round the top of the Varosha valley a quarter of a 
mile to One Tree Hilt, north half a mile to the Sanitannm, north by a 
footpath three -qaartere of a mile to Danger point, nordi-east throagh 
the grove and past PiBharn(Lth'a shrine to the Fishamdth Yailey along 
the Charlotte Lake, and, up the valley.half a mile east to the Cluwndon 
Hotel and half a mile north to Pinto's ; total five milee. * 

Wttt tmd Iftnh. The afternoon of the same day, or of some future day, for it is an 

afternoon walk, may be apent in visiting the west and sorth-weet. 
Echo, Landscape, Louisa, Porcupine, Monkey, and Hart Points, 
and the northern part of the crest of the hill. Pass west down the 
Pisham&th valley to the north of Fuller lake, at the foot close to the 
dam turn north half a mile to Echo point and a quarter further to 
Landscape (this must be done on foot), a mile sonth-west along the 
low road throngh a wooded hollow to Louisa point, a quarter of a mile 
north along the crest of the point, to the left along the western cliS 
a mile north to Porcupine, north-east half a mile to Malet's springs, 
abont h^f a mile down to the springs and back passing Fonsonby 
spring on the left which is worth a visit, half a mile north-oast to 
the Gymkhana, north half a mile leaving Elphinstone Lodge on iha 
leftpast Craigie Bum to Monkey point, a quarter of a mile north 
to Hart point, three-quarters north-east to Simpson reservoir, down 
a steep track about half a mile to the reservoir and back, leaving 
the Market rood on the left keep the crest of the "hill above the 
Gymkh&na one mile sooth to Artist point, and along the Bare 
Chnroh plateau a second mile south to nnto'a ; total nine miles. 
Half,d>7 Wallui Besides to the points on the hill-top there are several walks, some 
of them easy balf-'day trips to the terraces on the hill-side, others 
heavier trips, most of them involving a climb down to the Eonkan 
plain, and some of them including a visit to one of the neighbouring 
hills. Of these walks thirteen may be noticed, seven of the shorter 
and six of the longer class. The seven short half-day walks are : 

1, Down to theRUm B^h wood round Chank and np the Oiie Tree Hill; 

2, Down Louisa Point and up Porcnpine Point; 8, Bound Jjooisa 
Point ; 4, By Ualet's Spring to Porcupine Point ; 5, Bound Panorama 
Point ; 6, Ronnd Alezandfir Point ; and 7, Bound G&rbat Point.' 

SttmSdgh, 1. IUh BXqh Woon TO Oni Tbex Hill: From the crest of the 

cbfi a little sonth of Alexander point the path winds down a rongh 
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steep slope, between the rounded rooky brow of Alexander point duster XIT. 
■uid tbe sheer Bcorp that Btretches Bonth to Little Chaak. Dtinngthe pi^ggg ^Istenit. 
hot ee&Bonj to the left, lightened by young trumpet-shaped plantain mj_™_i 
leares and golden tufted pdhirs, a withered elope, grey with leafiess ■ 

brancheB, fnUs to a broad belt of evergreen forest, varying in tint ^*^ V^^T*' 
from yellow and grey green, through bright green and blue, to ■'"'* **"*■ 
znssBes of deep green, and tufts of orange and brown.' 

Beyond the forest, across the great EMtvon ravine, stands Girbat 
point and the long low spur tbat stretches south to Sondai peak. 
Sehind this spur rise many flat isolated bloc^ of hill, and, in the 
distance, stretches the wall of the Sahy&dris broken by the cleft of 
the KuBur pass. In the B&m B&gh, except the overhanging crag 
tx> the west, the view is bounded on all sides by rich leafage. 
Baspberry-like underwood hides great moss-covered boulders, from 
-which bonda and mango stems rise in branchless columns over 
fifty feet high and with on even girth of six or seven feet.* Among 
the large tree the thick underwood of bushes and large-leaved 
seedlings, ia varied by the long dark sprays of the poldra or great 
xnoantain ash, and the light green of the kumba, and is 
adorned by festoons of great climbing trees, whose cable-like 
trunks^ some smooth and tight-drawn, othera ragged knotted and 
loose-swinging, stretch from the ground to the tree tops and cross 
overhead from tree to tree. Some years ago a number of young 
vanilla bushes were planted on the left of the path Boon after 
entering the RfLm Bfigh, but almost all have died. A beautiful 
fern, the Acrophoms immersos, which five years ago was abundant, 
has also lately disappeared or nearly disappeared. 

Beyond the nook or hollow behind Little Chank the terrace is 
opener and the trees are small and stunted, little larger than in 
the poorer and lees sheltered parts of the hill-top. (Awards the 
path winds throngh a thin coppice of yellowish grey and bright 
greea bashes, with a sprinkling of larger trees with smooth black . 
bark, spikes of small bottle-bmsh flowers, and fresh dark-purple 
leaves ageing into deep green.* Round Little Chauk, beyond the 
mouth of the K&tvan valley, an easy footpath winds over rooky 
spars scantily clothed with trees and shrubs. To the right rise the 
smooth rounded masses pf Little and Gireat Ofaauk with huge honey- 



I The troM vn yellow p^prwu, grey-mwi vn^rt and atant, bright-gr««ii jambuU 
ti maugOM, blniib pitdt uid a;^d», d«ep giMn ltipa», onlunu, and aryant, onnge 
mndiM of the ballot paruit*, mddy tnftt ol yooug hirda and ndna Imtm, >na 
IT* ec«; b«4d* at leafloH vdnu, nditd; aad p^ri*. 

' Mr. r. B, Hularaii, C.E., givM tha following d«taili : One bonda tree, tlz feet 
a* inchei in prUi, nx feet-from the ground, haa a atraight (tern fifty feet high and 
: that h«^t a girth of fire feet. Another ioiufa tree with a girth idiixfeet.at aix 
•t from the gtonnd, iaiixty-flrefeet high from the groand to the flrrtbraiuih and 
I that height haa a girth of tuee feel A nuuigo tree with a girth of nx feet, at uim 
at from ue oroond, haa a height td thir^-ftve feet to tiie firtt kvnch. Another 
o tree with a girth of fifteen feet, at about five feet from the gtoimd, has a 
" ' k of abcnt forty feet at which h«ght it haa a mrth of dgfai feet, 

lie* ar<L yellowiah-green hftmoM, twight Ttartmdiu, piu^Mprayed 
..^era, Untth-greMi ptda, oowae nuaet tAvart, tamannd-uke a»aB», 
k»dm* with white iweet^malling Bower head*, aod pai^ed-tipped rcfnMcniJi* ; the 
' large treei era abu. 
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Chaptw XIV. combs clustering under some of the overhui^g ledges. To 
TlMMoflntKMt ^^® ^®^> down a ateep elope, stretches a nurow btuid of leaflets 

„ , , trees and bnshee. In front is the small ravine of the Boi^aon 

' stream, whose further bank rises above some black rocks in a bngbt 

^B ^kaj.Il many-tinted slope of green, which falls gently south, opening 

Bam BOgh. jjjjQ brown and yellow glades as it neare the plateau's edge.* Along 
the edge rune a low rocky scarp, under which stretches a Becond 
broader wooded belt, with open glades and clomps of trees, leading 
to a bare flat spur on which cluster the hats of the Karpa hamlet 
To the west, aa if from the outer fringe of the upper terraoe, rise 
the gentle slopes that centre in the tower-like rock of Istigacl. 

Under Qreat Chauk the wood again grows thicker, wiUl a fresh 
undergrowth of bushes and seedlings, hiding great mossy boolden 
whose shapes fit the hollows and scars in the scarp above. Again 
the path leaves the deeper wood, and, along winding glades, passes 
among clomps of brushwood and groapa of trees, that, to the right, 
rise in a bank of bright leafage, above which, in form and colour 
like a huge elephant, towers the black mass of Great Chauk. On 
the right, past Great Chauk point, the bare south bluff of Matherin, 
with notable vulture neats in the holes on the face of the cliSs, 
stretches west to the outlying buttress of One Tree Hill In front 
ia a well wooded slope, through whose trees looms the flat mass of 
Prabalj passing south into the long ridge that leads to the plateau 
and rocky peak of Is&lgad, behind which rise several ranges, the 
chief of them ending to the sonth-east in the funnel hill of Eam&la. 
Further on, falling to the bed of the Yaroeha, the path enters the 
Yarosha forest among huge boulders, thick underwood, festoons of 
climbing trees, and migh^ mango trunks. From the upper fringe 
of tiiis forest the path partly paved, partly rock-cut, steep but 
nowhere so rough as to require scrambling, climbs in sharp zigzags 
up the narrow bed of the varosha between the black bastion -like 
blufis of Great Chank and One Tree Hill. Looking back from the 
crest, on a flat spur, beyond the deep green of the forest, are the 
thatched roofs of Yarosha. About five miles across the plain, close 
to the dark green line of the Fanvel highroad, is the large village or 
country town of Chauk, and, beyond Chauk, rise the ru^ed peaks 
and flat ranges of Bhor in S&tira and ot Fen in Col^ba. 
Lavitato 2. LouiBA PoiKT TO PoBCUPiira FoiHT. To go down Louisa point 

Foretgmf. ^^^^ ^^ Porcupine point, take the path between Ehrart Lodge and 

Stone House, close to the gate of Stone House, and go down aboat 
300 feet to the terraca On the terrace, before reaching the 'HiJ^kor's 
buts, turn to the right, and follow the path, which leads nordt, 
throogk tJie wood, to a dead tree almost right under the end of 
Porcupine point. Then follow a little path to the right which nuu 
pretty straight up the hill, and reaches the top close to Porcupine 
point. This round ia about two miles long, the time about tiiree- 
qoartera of an hour, and the path fairly good all the way. 



(ttpM, atgani*, tvmbUt, toA lUQgoM. 
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3. RooifD Louisa. Point. To walk round LonisB point, go down duptsr ZIV. 
to the terrace as in the last walk. Then, instead of taking the ^^,5, c^Inteiert. 
right, tnm to the left, and bo donble Looisb, point. Then keep pretty 
high and go straight to a wntercoorse running down from the hill 
on the left. Climb this wateivonraO] paat a perennial spriug below 
Stone House, on to the Louisa point road immediately opposite 
Stone House gate. This round is not much orer a mile ; the time 
nearly three-qaarters of an hour ; the path easy till it roncds the 
point, after this it is sometimes faint and easily lost At the end of 
May and the beginning of Jane, under the end of the point, the 
terrace is oorered with oeantifal fn^raat white lilies, whose bulbs 



lying doM to the snrfooe can be easily dug up with a pocket knife. 
■, Malbi'b Spbino to PoBcuPim Point. To go nom Malet's 



Main'* Spring. 



spring to Porcupiue point, follow the bed of the watwcoorse at 
Malet^s Spring for a short distance till a narrow path appears on the 
left. Follow this through the wood till it meets another path ronning 
down on the left from the spur just below the end of Porcupine 
point. Climb this spur till close under the rocky nose of the point, 
then tnm to the right, uid keep under the rock of the point for 
about 200 yards, tiH, near the top, you hit on the path by which the 
ascent is made in walk number two. Thisia a far rougher and more 
difficult walk than those already described. The distance is about 
two miles, the time more than an hour, the path bad and steep all the 
way, and in places faint and easily lost. 

5, EonHD Panobaka Point. The walk round Panorama point is ^o*^ Panorama. 
one of the most beautifol and interesting on the hilL Pass down 
the valley of the Simpson reservoir, keeping on the right bank of 
the stream below the dam, until yoa reach a point about 300 yards 
short of where the stream falls over the edge of the hill into the 
valley, a few yards above a spring of water close to the right bank 
the stones round which are covered with red paint. The foundations 
on the left bank of tho stream and a steep red-soil bank on the right 
are traces of the Elphinstone Reservoir which was swept away 
during the first rains' after it was built. At the top of the red^sou 
bank la the Kdthkaris' burial-ground, the graves marked with mounds 
of loose stones on some of which are the remains of offeringa. 
Across this buri^-gronnd north-east towards Panorama point, a 
path runs into the belt of wood which stretches almost round the 
bill about the level of the B&m B&gh. Follow this path till it leads 
under the end of Panorama point. Here a narrow slightly sloping 
ridge stretches a considerable distance north. The point of this 
ridge commands a striking view. Looking back all that can be seen 
of M^therdn is the map of Panorama point rising in a huge steep 
cone like a miniature Matterhom. Looking north, perched on a 
neighbouring hill, are the ruins of the Mar&tha fort of Feb so close 
that the lines between the stones can be clearly seen. Though so 
close it cannot be reached, unless with the aid of ropes or ladders. 
A little below, the ground falls sheer away in a short overhanging 
blufE, and a steep nick with soarped sides cut in the narrow isthmna 
which joins the ridge with Peb hill adds to the difficulty of the 
passage. In late May and in June the terrace below Panorama point, 
like the Louisa point plateau, is covered with sweet white lilies. 
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Chftpter ZIV. Betnrniug to the path below the clifF, pass round the point, and keep 
PImm cfLitweat *^° P^*"^ soath-east tbrongh the wood to a very large old &g tree, 
where the path branches in Beversl directions. The shortest waj is 
to keep to the highest or right hand path till it leads to one of two 
steep little tracks which climb the hill on the right The first of 
these tracks leads to the hilt-top a few yards north, and the seoond 
track, a few yards sonth of the Governor's Site. Both of these paths 
are hard to find, both are steep, and if, as is not unlikely, one of the 
many watercourses is mistaken for the path, a troablesome and 
rather dangeroas climb ends in a steep impassable scarp. The 
midmost path leads slightly down past the spring which feeds the 
water-pipe, out on to the Xeral road a few yards above the point where 
the pipe crosses the road, and about a quarter of a mile above the 
drinldng fountain on tho upper terrace. The lowest path in tl^ 
wood, after turning north for a short distance, leads to the upper 
terrace close to the drinking fouutain. The whole distance of this 
round is about foor miles ; the time nearly two hours ; the path fairly 
good all the way, but there is a little mfficulty in finding it at the 
beginning near the K&thkaii'e burying-gronnd and also in chooaiog 
the proper track up Panorama hill at the end. 

Romi Aleatmltr. 6. RouND Alezandxb Poiht. The walk round Alexander point 
is interesting, bnt rough. At the meeting of the three roada to 
Alexander point, the Clarendon Hotel and Chauk point, just below 
the back of Paradise Lodge, in the corner between Alexander point 
and the body of the hill, a path in the steep bed of a waterconrse 
rDnsdowntheeastemfaceoithehill. For the greater part of the first 
five minutes the path seems to have once been paved like an ancdent 
Roman road. Further down, in the bed of the stream, are a number 
of holes like shallow wells. The deepening of these pools and the 
paving of the path probably date from the time when the market 
place was dose by. A few yards further down a path rnns into the 
wood on the left. Follow this path east, round the south-weatera 
slope of Alexander point. At times the path is faint and easily lost, 
and in one place it runs for a few yards most unpleasantly near the 
edge of a sheer drop of seventy or eighty feet. In time it leads 
into another better-marked and more-used path, running from the 
left down the spur under the end of Alexander point. This path 
which is long and steep, and ver^ rough in one or two places, leads 
to the top right over the tip of the nose of Alexander point. The 
length of this round ia about one and a half miles, the time about 
an hour ; the path very ateep oil the way and in places difficult. 
Souttd Odrbat. ?. RouNS GifiBAT PoiMT. Round Otlrbat point is a short and easy 

walk, but somewhat exposed to the morning son. To avoid the sun 
keep the eastern side of the point, and follow a narrow track which 
runs down to the left about 300 yards from where the two roads to 
the point divide. After rounding the end of the point and passing 
a little hamlet, a narrow track up the west side of the point leads 
to the top, rather nearer the end than where the esBtem path left 
the crest of the bill. This round is about one and a half miles, the 
time a little over half an hour ; and the path good and easy 
throughout. 
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Of the six irhole-day, or at least beav; half-day, walks, four keep Owpter ZIT. 
to M&theMit hill and two stretch to the neighbouring hills. The pi^oeg oftatsreft. 
four long MtLther&n trips are from Chank spar to Alexander point ; i.(,__, 
2, From Louisa point to One Tree hill j 3, From Louisa spur to Ma™»^- 
Porcupine point ; and 4, From Elphinstone Spring to Porcupine point. ^""•*-<'»y W«lki. 
The two neighbouring hills which can be easily visited are ratbal 
on the west and Peb on the north. These walks are from fire to 
eight miles with alongateep climb rightintotheplain. Noneotthem 
can be eeail; done in less than three or four hours, and they are 
beyond the powers of most ladies. Nailed boots and a long strong 
Htafi are almost necessary, especially ou the steep slippery lower 
■lopes. 

1. Chauk Spur to Albzandib Point. Chank spnrto Alexander ChoMtio 
point is a beautiful walk, especially in October, wnen the streams Altseainler. 
are full andthe lower slopes ofthe hill-side are covered with flowering 

plants. Start, as in half-day walk number 1, by the old Chauk roi^ 
into the BAm B^h and follow the path towards One Tree hill for 
aboat half a mile, till a broad well-marked path runs into it on the 
left. Follow this path for nearly another half mile till almost 
straight above the village at its foot. Then, taming sharply to the 
left, pass down the north faoe of the spnr into the valley. Thence, 
keeping north-east, cross the large watercourse which runs from 
the comer between Alexander point and the body of the hill, work 
roand the long spar which runs down from the end of the point past 
some Th&kurr huts to ike north of it at the east foot ot the mil, 
and then strike up to the west by a path which runs down on the 
left over the slopes on the eastern face of the point. This leads to 
the top some 200 yards north of Alexander point. This is the longest 
way up, but it is the easiest and steadiest climb. The bed of the 
wateroonrse (the path followed in the beginning of half -day walk 
number 6) is much shorter and is in the shade almost the whole 
way. But it is extremely eteep and rough, and the lower part is 
almost impassable if there is any waterin the stream. The track up 
the spur just below the end of Alexander Point (the path whion 
ends short Walk number 6) is also much shorter, but it is very steep, 
bare of trees, and open to the sun almost all day long. The longer 
route passes a beautiful deep pool about eight feet broad nnder a 
waterfaU some twelve feet high, a perfect bathing place in October. 
Then also the path through the wood is gay with the beautiful 
purple-centred yellow flowers of a tall ma^ow, and a thick bush 
covered with large bright magenta blossoms. 

2. LoDiSA Point to Omk Tbii Hill. To go from Looisa point Iokjm to Om 
to One Tree bill, take the path near Stone House, and on readiing 3Vm HUk 
the terrace keep to the left as in short walk number three. Before 

reaching right under the end of the point strike down to the right 
by a steep path which runs almost straight into the valley. Follow 
a track which mna aonth, aloi^ the left bank of the stream, to some 
Thilknrs' huts on the western slopes of M^her&n, a little to the 
north of One Tree hill. From this a very steep path up the slope, 
on the left, leads to the S&m B&gh terrace, a little to tna north of 
One Tree hill. Turning to the right, a little path to the soatb 
a 1064-36 
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duster ZIT. leads in a few initiates into the iarge path that mns from Ou 
PUfflW flflwtirrtitL '^'^^ ^' ^'^ ^^^ village of Chaok. Here tuni oast to the left, toi 
. climb hj the One Tree hill path as at the end of hall-day mlk 

*"""" Dumber 1. 

3. Louisa Sfcr to PoBccpim Ponrr. Looking down on ihe tamed 
from the top of the path near Stone Honse, beyond the ThAJcnis* linli, 
a long naiTow ridge Htretches north-west, appBdrently joining tlie 
teiTSce with the low hill to the north-eaat of Prabal. Bat betwen 
them a deep narrow gorge cnta the north-west of the rid^ into an 
almost sheer cliff. Go down to the terrace as in the taet walk, but 
keep Etraight on, past the Thiknrs* hnta, hj the path which rant to 
the north-west along the crest of the ridge. Shortly before theendof 
the ridge a steep but quite practicable path runs down on each side. 
The path on the left l^ds down the western slope into the Prabal 
valley. The path on the light, down the northern slope a httle 
further along the ridge, leads into the M^dnnga valley. Taking 
the north path.just before the tastdescent into the ralley, is a difficult 
and rather risky bit of climbing. On reaching the bottom, ke^ 
to the nearest or soath bank of the stream which runs through the 
gorge at the north-west end of the ridge. Follow this north-east till 
you meet a steep narrow path rnnning from the western slopes of 
the hill on your right. Working always to the north-east, for in 

Kces the path is not well marked, this leads to the terraoe between 
uisa point and Porcupine point, described in h&lf-day walk aomber 
2, at a point aboat fireminntes from the beginning of the last ascent 
in that walk. Here turn to the left and follow the path to the north- 
east to the dead tree, nnder the extreme end of Porcapine point, and 
then finish as in half-day walk number 2. The forest and brushwood 
in the lower parts of this w^k are mach thicker than tiieyare either 
between Louisa point and One Tree hill or between Chauk spar and 
Alexander point ; they are less frequented by human beings, and 
consequently richer in animal life. The wild cat, the large black 
mungoose, and a very dark squirrel, all of which are rare on the top 
of the hill, may be constantly seen. A laiyedark woodpecker, with 
a dull red bead, rarely if ever seen on the nill'top, makes the woods 
resound with the noise of his strong qnick blows. 

An easier bnt very much longer walk is, on reaching the valley 
below the Louisa spar, instead of tnming up by the steep tittle 

Cth on the right, to keep north-eaat till yon strike the broad well- 
aten path beween M&ldunga and M&therin. Following this to the 
right it runs east and then south, to the dead tree at the foot of the 
last ascent. 

4. Elphikstonx SPRiva to PoBCunHt Point. To walk from 
Elphinstone spring to Procupine point, take the steep narrow path that 
runs down by the waterconrse below the spring between Elphinstone 
Lodge and Craigie Bum, and keep north till yon reach the {dain 
below the west of Hart point, a short distance iram its end. Thence 
go west to the main bed of the stream which flows down below 
Malet's spring from the comer between Hart and Porcnpine points. 
Follow this stream till, after passing a clomp of vary large treea 
and a cluster of Tbikur's hotSj about a mile vest from Hart poiat. 
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there stands on the left a (dngls lint beeide a single tree on a spnr Qiapter HT. 
of the hill above. Climb this hut, and take a pa^ ranning round placM (tf Interwt. 
the northern slopes of Porcnpine point. . Following this round to , 

the north-weat of the point it leads to the dead tree already men* 
tioned, from which the ronnd can be Bnished as in the last long 
fralk. A shorter bnt steeper way is, before ronnding the point, to 
strike to the left by a Darrow and Uttle used path, running straight 
up the spur immediately below the end of Porcupine point and 
Bnish as in half-day walk number 4. 

The two trips to Prabal and Peb involve twelve or fourteen miles Exonniou. 
hard walldng, with two long steep descente, and two di£Scnlt ascents. 
The walking takes nearly eight hours, four going and four coming 
back, and a halt of not less than three or four hours should be made 
in the heat of the day. A whole day of twelve hours should therefore 
be given to each of these trips and they should not be tried by any 
bat good walkers. 

1. IdlTHlRitr TO Pkabal. Prabal may be reached from MAthertla '"^f^^ '" 
either from Louisa point or from One Tree hill. The Louisa point Prabal. 

rente is shorter but the One Tree hill route is easier, especiaUy in 
the Mither&n part. Starting from Louisa point and coming back 
by One Tree hill, begin as in whole-day walk number 2, until you 
reach the bed of the stream in the Prabal valley. Then, instead of 
keeping down the stream, strike across it to the west and climb by 
the spur which runs down the east face of Prabal, to the south of 
the square plateau abont half way up on the north-east. The path, 
which is not always easy to keep, trends slightly to the norths 
until it reaches a wooded ravine about two-thirds of the way up. 
Here the path turns sharp back to the south and leads to the top a 
little north of the middle of the east face of the hill. Prabal, though 
not nearly so large, is much like M&therin. The same flat wooded 
terrace runs along the hill-side, abont a third of the way down, and is 
particularly notable under the north-east end. The same steep sea- 
olift-like scarps rise from this terrace to the crest of the hill. There 
is the same flat top, more thinly wooded, but with here and there 
in the hollows some flue timber. The same points or capes stand 
out from the body of the hill and end in the same weather-worn 
conical crags. There is even a central hollow like the Fishamdth 
valley, only sloping east not west, down which, for some time after the 
rains, a stream flows and falls over a high rock in the east edge of 
the hill, almost opposite the outfall of the Pisham&l^ stream on 
M&theriu. There are no regular dwellings on Prabal, bnt a colony 
of K&thkaris, from the neighbouring villages, occasionally set up a few 
temporuy hute in the north of the hill. Of former occupation the 
chi» traces are the ruined MariLtha fort and a rock-cut cistern at 
the sooth end, still in fau- preservation. The chief part of the fort 
oow standing is on a ledge below the south end of the hill. But 
there are signs that the whole hill-top was once fortified, for here 
and there are clear traces of a wall or line of ramparts running round 
the top of the hill. Looking east is the long flat top of M&ther&n 
with sheer cliffs rising from a belt of wood much like what Prabal 
^ks from MMher&u. Seaward and over the Konkui is a fins viaWr 
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Chtfin XIT. mncli wider thm Uie view from M&ther&n. To return, take a path at 
PlMMof Inttrett. ^^^ soatli end of the bill which rnns from the fort down the Hoath- 
H'TKZBi ^^^^ slopes into the vftlle^. Then keep slightlj north of east to 

T^MitA3. jjj^ Thaknra' hnta which formed the taming point of whole-day walk 
number 2. Thence finiah aa in whole-day walk nnmber 2. In the 
wood below the fort of Prabal bill grow two sorts of climbing fern, 
Lvgodiain scandena and Lygodiom flezoonun, which have of late 
years become rare on 31ilther&a. 
MiUienU to P*b. 2. MIthebIh TO PsB. Peb is the fort on the nearest or aoathmoat 
point of the Bava Malang range, which, in half -day walk nnmber 5, 
has been noticed as ' so near sad yet aofax' from the plateaa below 
Panorama point. Descend by Elphinstone spring as in long walk 
nnmber 4, but, instead of turning weat to tne left, keep strai^it 
north, leaving Start point, the Simpson reserroir cliffs, and 
I^Qorama point successively on the right, till you reach the foot of 
a wooded ravine sloping down from the north-west, in the corner 
between Peb hill and Isflkhinda, the next peak of the B4va Malang 
range. A stiff scramble np this ravine leads to the rear or north- 
west side of the fort, to a narrow grass-cutter's paUt, that nins sharp 
back towards the south-east at the foot of the fort walL Follow 
this south-east fort a short distance till yon meet anoUm narrow 
path on your left, rising steeply for a short distance over abreach in 
the fort wall. The fort, like the Prabal fort, seems to have been 
planned to enclose the whole top of the hill, but, unlike Prabal fart, 
it has DO spring or reservoir within the walls. To the north tite 
ground rises gradually in a long narrow ridge to a point t^iparently 
considerably higher than M&ther&n. 

UaiBK. Mha'se, six miles south of Murbid, has, at the shrine of 

Kh&mhling, > a yenrly fair supposed to be the oldest in the district 
It begins on Posk Shud Purttimadha (January tnll-moon)and lasts for 
fifteen days, and is one of the most impcnrtast cattle fairs in the 
district. It is attended by large numbers of Vinis, Kia&rs, Kiftibia, 
and Musalmine from as far as Ealyin and Junaar. The chief articlea 
sold are spicea, grain, salt, cloth, metal vessels, ponies and cattle, 
especially buffaloes, sometimes, it is said, to the value of £2000 
(Ba. 20,000). The shrine has 16^ acrea of private land nndca- the 
management of the village headman. 
HoKHiDA. Kokha'da, the chief village of the MokhtLda petty division, lies. 

as thecrow flies, about twenty, and, through Alvand, about thirty-two 
miles north of the Igatpuri station of the north-east branch of tlie 
Peninsula railway. It lies in hilly country under the Sahy&dris, 
and, though the chief village in those parts, contains only 456 honee^ 
half of them scattered in small hamlets, and, according to the 1881 
census, a popolation of 2 10 7, of whom 2028 are Hindns, 78 lilaaaijaiim, 
and one a Jew. 

It is the seat of a mahilkari, bat, except a record room, contauu 
no GKivemment offices as they were found tinsafe and polled 



The lActmi u ■ wooden pillar oBtaid* of tite tvnple danbtd witk r*dl«ad, tbtlMf 
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down is 1880. The nuluLlkari holds office in a resfc-honse which Ch^tarXlV. 
WBB built in 1876-77 at a Qost of £318 (Rs. 3180). The ool; other jf]MM of Intsxert. 
hoose oE any size is the school which was built in IS79 at a cost of ^ nini. 
£261 (Rs. 2603). The school is of little as©, as the villagers, moat MOKKia*. 
of whom are Kolis, do not aead their boys to school. The avera^ 
attendacce is about tec There are fonrteen shops mostly held by 
Shimpis who are the chief traders of those parts. So ragged is the 
ooanby that the petty division is without carts, except a few in one 
or two villages which are used for carrying manure to- the fields. 
The post goes through the Dondmary^lu Met pass, thirty .two miles 
through Alvand to fgatpori, a difficult route, especually in the rains, 
when the rivers are at times impassable for a whole day. 

MtUga'OIlt a deserted khoti village abont two miles n<»th-east Houiiox. 

of Andheri station on the Baroda railway, has, on the east bank of 
an old pond, a heap of blodcs of dressed and oarved stones. It ia 
the site of a Brdhmanic temple of the eleventh or twelfth century. 
Muoh of the site is hidden by long grass and brushwood. But 
■eveial finely oarved blocks are strewn over the open pond-bank, 
in>age|i, pieces of pillars, and bits of the spire. At the edge of the 
pond is a stone with a defaced Shiv dancing the tdndav, and an 
image of Narsiuh or the Man-lion, the fourth mcamation of Tishnn. 
On the bank above is a one-headed foar-banded Brahma with a book 
roll in his upper right baud. There ia also a small three-beaded 
figure, probably Brahma Vishnu and Shiv, About twenty yards 
from the temple is an underground water-cistem with two square 

Xnings, probably Buddhist (a.d. 100-500). At the comer of a field 
nt a hundred yarda south-east of the pond, are a row of old bricks, 
perhaps part of an old water channel. 

Hurba'df about foorteen miles soatb>eaet of Titvila station Mmain. 

and eighteen miles east of Kaly&n, on the line of high road now 
being made from Kaly&n to the M^sej pass, is the head-quarters of 
the Hurbid sab-division, with, in 1881, a population of 2932, of whom ' 
274S were Hindus, 187 Musalm&ns, and two P&rais. It is a 
m^Lmlatdtir's station and has a subordinate jadge's court, a post office, 
and a school-house built in 1864-65 at a coat of about £190 
(Rfl. 1900). A public works rest-bonse has also been lately completed. 

The place is growing, and contraats well with the poor villi^, 
' not able to afford a house or shed,' which Dr. Fryer found in 
1675.^ Now every aqnare yard of available ground in the village 
site is built on and more is being yearly demanded. On the ni^ot 
of the 10th Deownber 1827 the village was visited by a gang of 
thirty-five robbers, who attacked the treasury and oarried on £1821 
(Bs. 13,211).* There is a good market and a lai^ colony of Kiyasdt 
Frabhus. 

There are seven Hindn temples, Shei Kin's, boilt in the time of 
the Peshwte aad rn>aired in 1866-67 by private contribntion ; it 
enjoys IM acres of knd assessed at Ua. (Ks. 7). Shei MAHiDlv'B, 
bnilt by Ganeeh Pant P&tankar, the PeBhwa''s governor of Ealy&n, 

1 Haw Aooaut, 18& > OBllBetac to OonnuMnt, M8 of XMi Jnlf 18». 
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and repured ui 1880 by private conhibation. Sasi iilRXsn'a, 
built ia the time of tbe Peahwa, burnt in 1828-29, re-bnilt by the l*to 
Gorind Sh&mr&T, m^latdllr of Uarb4d about 1831, and rapairad 
about 1860 by prirate subsoription. Shbi G- anf ATI's, built ^wafc four 
years ago by privatB contribution and maintained by the Frabha 
community of the vilhtge. Bhri ViraoBA'B, boilt about eighte^i 
years ago by private contribution and maintained by the people 
of the Tillage. Shsi DxTi'a, built by private contribution in 1S54-S5, 
repaired in 1866-67, and maintained by the people. Shri Jau 
Mabi's, situated outside the village, was built about 1876. There 
are two reservoirB towards the south of the village, about sixty paces 
apul. The larger is known aa the Mothe Tale or Big Pond and the 
emaller as the Kund or Cistern. In the Mothe Taie are two wells, 
built in 1863-64 at a cost of £74 (Bs. 741), including the cost of 
clearing the reservoir. The water of the reservoirs is used for washing 
only, and that of the two wells in the Mothe Tale for drinking from 
AprH to Jtme, when almost all the village wells are dry. 

N aldnrg Fort, in Narivli village, about nine miles south-east of 
Mnrbtid,waB roinooB in 1862. There was no water and no food. 

Na'na'gha't' or TSisiB Pass, in Murb&d, about seventy miles 
north-east of Bombay and about forty miles east of Kalyiln station 
on the Peninsula railway, is a frequented pass in the Sahy&dri hills, 
with interesting remains and inscriptions, which date from before 
the Christian era. Though steep and hard to climb the Kana pass 
is the natural outlet for the great commerce, which, in early times 
centred in Junnar about twenty miles to the aouth-eaat, and in 
Faithan about a hundred miles to the east, and, in later times (aj>. 
1490- 1630), in Abmadnagar, about half way between Faithan and 
Junnar. In 1 6 75 Dr. Fryer, who had been misguided to the AT&pa 
pass on his way np, came back from Junnar by what he calls ^e 
'Nanny Qaut, and explains to mean the little hill 'in respect of 
the other, which mounted a prodigious height above it.' At the top 
of the pass Fryer was stopped by a drove of 300 oxen laden with salt^ 
After an hour's standing in the sun he got the drirere below to 
TPoit, and then the path was easy ' being supplied at fit distances 
with charitable cisterns of good water, and, towards the bottom, 
adorned with beautiful woods." 

At the beginning of British rule (1818) the TS&aa pass was in 
fair order, with a paved way which was supposed to have been 
made by Xfina Fadnavis (1774-1600). In 1819 it was among the 
passes which, in the Collector's opinion, ddserred to be kept in 
repair.' Though the opening, first of high roads (1630-1840) and 
afterwords of railways (1858-1865), has drawn to the Tal pass in 
the north, and to the Bor pass in the south, the bulk of lite trade 
between the Deccan and the coast, a considerable passenger and 
grain and salt traffic still centres in the N&na pass.* 



* Contribnted by Puidit Bh»gvinUI Indraji. * Nsir Accoant, 141. 

* Mr. Marriott to GoTemmeut, 29th September 1819, Ravenne Diary, 144 of 1819. 

* Cocoanatc, rice, Mlt, ingu- and mgucondy go to the Deooao, aod inyTob^uia, 
cliiUiM, cotton leed, oottoo, vegebtblea, whoat, and paper oome to the Koakan, 
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At tbe foot of the p&sa, whicli is &boQt twe^tj miles east of Guigtvr ZIT. 
Mnrb&d, ia the Tillage of YBaaitgn, vaMhya griha, the merohanta' or pi»g, rfhiterMt. 
hnBbandmen's dwelung place, with a small rirer called the Kanikhera 
or the gold-bearer, whose source is said to be in three eprings which ttisiaBix. 
rise in the hills on either side of the pass. A little to the east of 
Vaisdgra is its suburb Pardh&up&da or the minister's villaga From 
here the ascent begins with a gentle rise, and paeses up, through 
thick forest, about a mile and a halE to a tableland c^ed Shingtu-a or 
the Foal, where, near two pools of water (one of them roughly built), 
trarellerB and loaded animals rest. At Shingara a road branches to 
the left to Fain Soo&la. This, of which an account is gireu later 
on, was once the favonrite route but is now seldom used. From 
Shingam is a rise of about a mQe aad a half. Over the tableland 
hangs the great wall of the Sahy&dris, from whose level top shoots 
forf£ a bare thumb-like pinnacle of rock locally known as Ndndckya 
Angthya or Nona's Thumb. The west or Konkan face of the thumb 
is a sheer cliS, but the east or Deccan face falls with a gradual slopes 
The valley to the right or south of the thumb is called Qana; the 
valley to the left or north is called NtLna. The people say that 
N&na and Q-una were two brothers, who were asked by a king of 
Junnar to make a road from the Konkan to his capital. At the 
brothers' request it was agreed that the pass which was first 
finished should be used, and should be called by the name of the 
brother who made it. Both began work on the Konkan side, each 
ap one of the valleys that Sank the thumb. Quna's path had an 
easy slope, but at the end of the year it was little more than 
began; N&na's was a steep rough track, but it was finished, and, as 
he had promised, the king was satisfied and called it by Ndna's 
name. The N&na pass is the one ordinarily used, for the Quna pass, 
though at first easier than the Kina pass, ia afterwards very steep 
and difficult. 

The Ndna tract climbs a steep slope in sigzags of undressed stone 
which seem to have once been rock-cat steps, of which broken 
or worn traces remain. On either side of the path the hills rise 
thickly covered with trees, and, at intervals, seats and cisterns or 
reservoirs are cut in the rock. About a mile above Shingam, 
on the left, near a vavla tree, XJlmus integrifolia, is a two* 
mouthed cistern much like the cistern marked No. 5 at the Kanheri 
caves. It is very deep, but is dry and choked with rubbish. 
In front of the recess is an inscription, which, in letters of the first 
or second century after Christ, records that the cistern was oat 
by a merchant named Damaghosh of K&mavan in the thirteenth 
year of Chaturpama Sh&takami son of Y^histhi. A little further 
to the left is a reservoir with clear limpid water, and near it a rest- i 

seat cut in the rock with an inscription of one line, stating, in 
letters of about the first or second century after Christ, that the 
reservoir was cut by one Oovindad&s of Sopdra. A little further on 
the right, are sevei^ small cisterns without writing and of no speeial 
interest. Further on, a little below the crest of the pass, is a cistern 
filled with mad, and, in the recess above it, are traces of letters 
«noagh to show that there was an inscription. Beyond this, to the 
right, are other smaller cisterns. Close to the crest of the jubb is 
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. -r XIV. s narrow golly abont 130 feet long and nine brond, called Kina 
PlaoN afLiUiHL C^^*^*" *"*'* o^ ^^^ NdnAghit <nititiiig. Though the cleft lookt 
natural, it seems probable that the pasMge was cutj and that the 
KlitisHiT. rocks have weathered into what seem natural cliffs. Before 
entering this passage, on the right, a broken seldom-used flight of 
rock-cot steps, leads to a rock-cut chamber abo&t 28} feet square. 
The front of tjtie chamber is open, but it se«ns once to hare had a 
wood-work facing as there are holes in the floor, probably for 
wooden pillars. A rook-cut bench runs along the right and left 
walls, and, in a recess which fills almost the whole of the back wall, 
%3te traces of nine life-sized standing figares, and abore each figure 
an inscription, in lettera of aboat a centuiy before Christ, recording 
its name. Beginning from near the left end of the we^, the feet 
alone of the firat statue are left with traces of a body, which 
apparently wore a hanging waistband. Above the figure, are 
written the words ' The &ir-faced king ShiltaT^Jiana.' To the right 
of 8tUltaTlUiana'B statae two figures stood side by side, but all trace 
(rf them is gone except the feet of the figure to the Tisitor'a right. 
Above these figures, an inscription of two lines, records that tiie 
statae to the Tisitor's left was queen N&yanika, and the other, kiog 
8h&takami.> Of the foardi statue only the feet and the end of 
tlie waistoloth, hanging between them, remain. Abore is an 
inscription of which a little near the end is lost. The letters that 
can he made out are Kumfiro Bh&ya, that is Prince BhAya. The 
missing letter was probably la, which woold make the name Bhtlyala, 
for the Sanskrit Bhrijila. If no letter is lost Bh&ya would be the 
Sanskrit Bhr&tri, that is prince-brother, or the younger brother of 
the king. Bat this is not likely as all the other inscriptions give 
Dames. The fifth and sixth statues stood side by aide, but except 
the feet of the sixth nothing remains ; even the inscription above is 
lost. Perlwps they were statues of king Vedishri, by whom the 
chamber is beliered to have been made, and his brother Simita 
(Sanskrit Shrimitra] , or perhaps Vedishri's wife. The seventh statue 
is entirely lost. A hole has been cut in the wall in the place where 
the statue stood. An inacription above records that the statne was 
of Yira (Sanskrit Vira) who is called Mahdrathdgranika, that is 
the leader of great heroes, or the leader of the Mar&th&s. Of ike 
eighth statae nothing remains except the feet. The inscription 
above shows that it was a statue of prince Hakoshri.' A oertsin 
roogbnesa in the wall is the only trace of the ninth statae. The 
inacription above records that it was a statue of prince Sh&taT£han& 
Besides the names of the statoes, there is an inscription of ten long 
lines engraved on both aides of the chamber, the lines on the left 
wall being a oontinnation, line by line, of those on the right. 
Much of it, especially on the left wall, ia lost ; what remains is well 
presOTved and can be easily read. The letters are large and deep 

1 The podtion of Qu lUtnw, tha women to the right of thair hisbuida, ritonn 
thkt in Mioieiit tiniM women were giran the poaitiou of hononr. Tha aomponnds 
BiMHUn, RillhtV r"*""] T riihiihmi nii-f j*" i in Wnioh the temale utme eontw fint, an 
toBDM of tha wme pnotioB. The ■■aiMide* nppmn in the ooapooad J tr i jiM Mihi 
dmnI for ■ manied oanjJe. 
* Eaknihii ia the name of k grekt king mentioned in HI inMriptioa in Htaik Cvre Z. 
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out. Bud, from tlieir form, appear to belong to tlie begiDiiiiig of the (btptar XIT' 

first centuiy before Christ. The langn^e ia Prdkrit, which seems naoM<tf^twert< 

then to haye been the cnrrent toagae of this part of the conntiy. 

The inscription is of great valae. Next to Ashok's (b.o. 250) edicts, »ua«it 

at Oimdr in E^thi&w£r and Sop&ra near Bassein, it is the oldest of 

Western India inamptions, and it is the oldest known Br^manic^ 

inscription in the whole of India.^ In the beginning salatationB are 

offered to Vaidik aad Purluaik gods, to Dharma, Indra, Chandra 

(moon), Sorya (snn), Agni (fire), Mamt (wind), the four gods or 

iokapaiaa, who preside over the f oar qnarters o^ the aniverse, namely, 

Tama, Yarona, Knbera, and Yfisava (Indra). Besidee these ten 

Vaidik gods, there are two Foriaik gods, Sankarshana (Krishna's 

brother) and Ydsudeva or Krishna. Next come some words r^arding 

kingYediahrt whose name is in the genitive case. Then.afterabreak, 

follows a chain of attributes all in the genitive case. Among tbem 

are'kingof DakehiniLpatha,' 'great warrior,' 'thefurtbererof,' that 

is belonging to, ' Uie Ajigiya family,* and ' the only hero on the earth 

which has the aea and monntains for its garments/ Then follow 

sereral attribotes of a woman, probably sing Yedisbri's mother. 

The attribnt^ seem to show that she was very pious, as, among 

other epithets, she is called 'the gift-giver vara dayint of ,"tha 

month-faster,' ' the lay-asoetic grikatapasi,' ' the observer of pioas 
austerity or brah/niaeharya,' olev«r in the performance of sacnficial 
daties,' and ' scented by sacrificial offerings.' Then follows a 
description of Yaidik sacrifices, from the first ceremony of placing the 
fire agnyddJioM, to the. performance of sach great sacrifices as the 
horse sacrifice aahvamedha, the vdjapeya, and others. Mention is also, 
made of large gifte in connection with these aacrificea. The numerals 
used in specifying the gifts are very important, being of a different 
character from those hitherto found in Western India inscriptions.' 
Th» gifts, which are of villages, elephants, horses, cows, chariots, 
and t£e coins called karshdpanaa, were made in thoosands and tens 
of ttiouBands. 

This inscription is believed to be the earliest historical record in 
the annals of Dakshini>patha or the Deccan. Ito king is described 
as very pions, a staunch supporter of the Yaidik religion, and 
thoroughly Brtlhmanic^ in his belief. The Guptas mention in 
their inscriptions that they revived the performances of neglected 
sacrifices. Bat this inscription seems to show that, when it was 
recorded, Yaidik sacrifices were ordinarily performed. There is no 
doubt that Yedishri was the king who had ttiis inscription engraved. 
I^bably it vras he who, as king of Dakshinfipatha, improved the 
Nan^hilt, cnt the rest-chamber for wearied travellers, adorned the 
opposite wall with figures of his relations, and, in this large insorip- 

' Prinaep (Jour. Bong. A. 800, VIL-Z, B65-B67) and 3tevenK)n (Jonr.B.B. R. A, 8., 
V. 74) thoaglit thia wm a Bnddhiit inBoriptiw, but it is purely K-ihrnuuckl, 
NurraTed in & rcgWuunbsr, not in » BnddhiEt i»ve. 

' Tbonidi ■ nre^t p»rt of the inicription is lost, nuinoi»ta occur id no lesi tban 
thirty pl^. They Me for 1, 12, 17, 100, 101, J89, 1000. 1001, 1002, 1100, 1101, 
1700, 6000, 10,001, 11,000, 21,000, 2*,400, »nd 60,000. This inscription does not 
umply Rive specimens of ancient nnmerds ; it also shows how, at that time, tha 
nnmw^ were gronpad to represent such Uige siunt as ten thonsaad and npwirda. 
B 1064-37 
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(3iftpterZIT> tion which fills tha other two walls of the chamber, recorded the 
V\acea <rf&it«re>t P^^^r and the piety of his family. The inBCriptiona on the statoes 
geem to show that Yedishri belonged to the Sh&taT^hana dynasty of 
KinioHiT. Paithan. 

Outside the chamber and on a level with it, are fire cisterns 
. and, on a higher level than the chamber, as well as on the other 
side of the road, are other smaller broken chambers. At the east 
end of the goi^ or cutting, on the right, ia a small cave and a 
cistern. In the cave is placed a late image of Ganesh marked 
with red lead ; on the Jeft is a seat of dressed stone with a large 
oval stone jar in front of it. This jar is made of two stones joined 
together and a square lid lies by its side. Id the lid is a hole or slit 
which might allow of something being dropped into the jar without 
opening the lid. There is nothing to show its age, bat the 
cornered soalptnre of the lid seems to be not older than the Silh&rds 
(a,.d. 860-1260). It is not now need, nor is there anything to show 
how it was formerly osed, bat the people's name for it, jakdtiehi 
tdnjan, that ia the toll jar, seems to show that travellerB dropped a 
toll or dnty through the slit in the lid. This is probable as the place 
is well suited for taking a toll. A little further from the jar is a 
reservoir about thirty feet square. It is roughly bnilt and generally 
osed by cattle. 

On leaving the cutting, the bare Deccan plain stretches abont a 
mile from the reservoir to the village of Ghtitghar or the Pass House- 
West of Gh&tghar and south of N^a'a Thumb, from Uie steep 
■lopes of the oahyAdris, rises the fortified hillock of Jivdhan. Parts 
of a flight of rock-ont steps that led to Jivdhan have been blown 
away, it is said, at the time when (1803-1818) the Peadh&ris infested 
the coontry. At the top of Jivdhan, near the fort gate, are two 
modem-looking rock-cut chambers, probably for the garrison. 
Within the fort are rock-cut reservoirs and a built granary. 

The old road from the Konkan to the Shingam plateau came from 
the south by the village of Pulu Son&la. This path ia now little nsed 
except by persons going to Patu Son&la. Along it are some rock-cut 
cisterns, and, at the beginning of the ascent, at a place called 
Ganeshthol or Qanoah'a Plateau, ia a atone box of the same size 
as the jar at the crest of the N&ua pass, but square instead of 
round. The fact that it also is called jo^^^i rdnjan or the toll-jar 
supports the theory that both were used for collecting money. 
Near the jar are some ruins probably of a rest or toll hoose. A litue 
further to the south is Puln Son&la village with Br&hmanical- 
looking caves in the hill slopes four miles to the east. The way to 
the caves is very difficult, and, except one large diamber, there is 
nothing of sufficient interest to repay the trouble of the climb. It 
is not easy to say to what sect the caves belonged. A soulptnred 
image of the goddess Mshiahamardini or the Buffalo-slaying Devi, 
set as an ornament on a pillar in the large chamber, proves that the 
Bcnlptors were neither Buddhists nor Vaishnavs. In a recess in the 
back of the chamber, near where, in other caves, the object of worship 
is generally placed, is a cellar much like a cistern. But this is not 
the proper place for a cistern, noB has it any water channel to feed 
it. Cel^rs like this were chiefly used as ptaces of meditation by 
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followers of tibe Toga sjetem, uad it is probable that the asoetio for Chiqiter XIT. 
whom this cave was made belonged to the Yoga sect. There is no PImh tflutemt. 
ioBcriptioD in the cave, bat the form of the pillars seems older than 
the eighth century. Nl»iBRiT. 

Whatever be the origin of the stot-y of the brothers Nina and 
Gana, it is coiioas to find the name Xanagana in Ptolemy. Ptolemy 
mentions Nanagana thrice, each time as the name of a river. In 
one passage the sources of the Naguna or Naoaguna are said to be 
from Mount Aaindu, where the lull is cleft towards the Gaoris and 
the Binda.' The second passage runs, 'About the Nanaguna are the 
Phyllit» and the Bitti, ^ and the third isj 'The month of the 
Nanaguna river.' In Ptolemy's list of names on the Konkan coast,* 
the month of the Naoagnna river comes far south in Pirate -Ariake, 
that is in Ratu&giri. The source of the Kanaguna is also carried 
far east, half across the continent to the Yindhya monntains. At 
the same time, not far from the west coast, sonth of N^ik and east 
of Sopflra, close to the actnal position of the N^nigh&t, the lines 
of the Nanaguna, the Binda or Bassein creek, and the Qaorie liver 
or Vsitarna, are made to join. This and the phrase, ' Where the hill 
is cleft towards the Gaoris and Binda rivers,' surest that Ptolemy 
may have been told that the great stream of trade, from the coast 
to the inland marts of Paithan and Tagar, flowed along three lines, 
which centred in Nanaguna where the hill was cleft And that 
from this Ptolemy thought that Nanagnna was a river, the same river 
on which Paithan was built. 

For 1500 years after Ptolemy no reference to the N&n£ighfU. has 
been traced. In 1675 Fryer referred to it and to its cisterns.^ Id 
1828 Colonel Bykes noticed its excavations and cisterns, and gave a 
rough copy of its inscriptions.* In 1838 Prinsep tried to decipher 
Colonel Sykes' copy of the large inscription in the chamber." 
In 1854 Dr. Stevenson noticed the lu^ inscription, and made 
observations on some words from it.^ In 1876 Pandit BhagvflnUl 
wrote a paper on ancient N&gari numeration from the numerals in the 
hti^ inscription, and, in another paper, in 1877, he translated the 
inscriptions above the figures in the recess in the back wall of the 
lai^ chamber,^ 

Na'rgol, a sea-port one mile north of Umbarmon, has about 100 Nixoou 

P&rsi houses and a tower of silence built in 1767. The tower is 
naed by the Pftreis of N&rgol, Tadgaon, and Saroude. Nfirgol is a 
very old plaoe, being probably the N^nagol of a N^sik cave 
inscription of about the first century after Christ." 

NftVa'pUT, in Pamtembhi village, about four miles south of NAvircrs, 

Tflrftpnr, is a small sea-port. The sea trade returns for the five years 
ending 1878-79 show average exports worth £2759 (Rs. 27,590) 
and imports worth £233 (Bs. 2330). Exports varied from £1169 
(Bb. 11,690) in 1874-75 to £6912 (Bs. 69,120) in 1875-76, and 



* Bertiiu' Ptolemv, 204. 

• Joar. R. A. a IV. 387. 
'Jout.B.B.E. A.a V. 174. 
" Tana. Sec. Or. Cont;. 332. 



Berthu' Ptolemv, 196. 



BaaMin creak. 

' New Account, 141. 
A. S. V1I.-2, B66.1W7. 
&. A. 8. XII. 4H : XUI. 311. 
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OnptnZIV. imports from £93 (Rs. 930) in 1874-75 to £433 (Ba. 4330) in 
PLuMoflBtenct 1878-79.' 

Nim. Navli, a small village near P&Igkar station on the Baroda 

railway, has, in the station yard a tomb with the inscription 'In 
memory of Henry Hatchiuson, Gaard, B. B. A, C. L Railway. Died 
16th June 1864, who waa nm over by a brake-ran.* The two 
Tillages of Navli and P^ghar are generally linked together as Nsvli- 
Palgbar. The railway traffic retams show for PdJghar station an 
increase in passengers from 27,679 in 1873 to 54,594 in 1880, and 
in goods from 1536 to 4836 tons. It is the nearest station to Kelre- 
Mahim, which lies fi^e miles to the west and is joined to P&lghar 
by a good road. 
NiKMAi. Nimial or the stainless,' six mtles north of Bassein, is one of the 

most sacred places in the district, having a mnch venerated ling, and 
being, according to tradition, the bnrying place of one of the great 
Shankarach&ryas, the apostles of the modem Br^manic systein.* 
Here, on the anniversary of his deatb,£iirf)& Fadyallth (November), 
a large fair is held, which lasts for a week and is attended by from 
six to seven thousand pilgrims, Hindus, Mnsalm^s, Christians, and 
a few Pirsis, from all parts of ThAna, Gnjardt, Bombay, the Deccan, 
and south Konkan. The principal articles sold are brass and 
copper vessels, dry plantains, sweetmeats, cloth, and cattle, worth in 
all about £1000 {Rs. 10,000). 

There are eight temples at Nirmal all bailt aboat 1750 b; 
Shankarji Keshav, SarsoUwd^ of Baasein. Close together, on rising 
ground, stand three temples, SbameakAchIbta SvAvi's, enjoying 
a yearly Government grant of £42 (Bs. 421) and managed by a 
committee. MahIvishnd's, enjoying a grant of £12 (Rs. 118) and 

iTbe detuli >re, Exporti, 1874-76 £1169 (Ha. 11,680), 1876-76 £69»(B«.6SJ90). 
1876-77 £1751 (R«. 17,510), 1877-78 £1421 (lU. W.210), 1878-79 £2541 (Sa. SS.4t(H; 
Imports, IS74-7S £93 (Ri. 930), 1875-76 £159 (EU 1590), 1876-77 £216 (Bs. 3100). 
1877-78 £266 (Ka. 2660), 1878-79 £433 (Ri. 4330). 

'Nirmol ia meiitioii«(l in the Skaoda PnrAn and in levcral looallogvad^ Hm 
SkaiitU PurJLD calls it the beat of holT pooli, th« Mat ot perfectiDn. Ha wlio rcppoata 
a ucred verae at Ninnal, and keepa from nn, gaina aevrai •^rare-fold of msrit. It wis 
no place for sinners but eupreme happinen Tor tfas righteoQa. TliB TrinliakaaltTW 
Mahitmya aays that Nirmal ia the beat lirtli forniniiig li«aranlj blui. Hm 1ii|jiii>i1 
of the foimdin); of Nirmal, as told in the Ninnal EUbiteiya, deacribeaa fiend.nMMd 
Vimal, haraiigiag Brihniau Beers who lived near the wwmd Taitaml, and, ob hii 
defeat by Panhtir&m, taking to repentance and religions Misteritiei. Bhir wm ao 
pleased with his aDataritiea Uiat ha granted Tinud freedoH frcm death and • holy 
■pring on Tanglr hill. He was told that if he oeaaed to tronble tha Brfthmana, ba 
need fear no one in the three worlds. In apite of this promiae, Timal anin aamqyad 
tha Brihman eettlera, and, at their request. Shir lent Panhnriin to bring him to 
order- Every time Parahnrim cat off hia hiuida and feet, by the hlaMing (d Shir, 
they reappeared with fresh vioonr. Puqhuiim finding himaelf powerien, had to 
reeort to Shiv with whoae help he overcame Uie demon. Vimal then mvoked 
Parshar&m's clemency. He was pardoned, and, oatheapot whan befall, .fotaborttt 
eetabliahed a litig which he called VinialeahTar wd laliM a tMnpk ov«r it. Fran 
Vimat it came to be called Nirmal or atainleM, aa Panhnrim randared tfaa plaoe £raa 
from stain. I^ Couba's Baonoin, 134-129. Tha meaning atainleM aeemt to be the 
Sanskrit translation of the Dravidian nir miv and mof hill, that ia Uie as* hiB, a 
true description of tha place which ia a wooded moond riling frwn bare flata onoa 
under water. Mr. A. (Jumine, C.S. 

■The great ShankarAch^a (A.s. 650-740T) died in Ktabnur. Thia NlraHa 
Shankar&chlrya may have bosn one of hia relisioua deaoendanta. DaCnnha^ Chaal 
and Baasein, 1Z7 j and Rio S&beb MandUk in Jonr. Bom. Br, Boy. Aa. Soc, X. 3. 
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maoaged by a oommittee. Yikalsshtaea. MjlhIdxt's, a large Chapter HT. 
BubBtantUIbnildiDK, enjoyiDg' a grant of £10(118. 100) and managed fImwi of lutertft. 
by a committee. BHtTLKBHTAB's, to the west of the lake, enjoying 
a yearly grant of £6 (Rb. 60) and managed by a oommittee. To "*"*''* 

the east ^ the lake and. by the side of the road there are three 
temples, to Ganpati, Dnrga, and Hannm&n, enjoying a G-oremment 
grant of £S 10a. (Ba. SS) and managed by committees. On the 
north of the lake is a temple to Siddhbshtab SIhba, supported by 
a yearly grant of £2 lOs. (Rs. 25J from the descendants of Shankarji 
Keshan. There is a yearly Government grant of £45 8«. (Rs. 454) 
towards the maintenance of a Brdbman alms-honsej annaehhatra, 
and £14 IGs. (Bs. 148) towards a Bairigi almB-houiie. These state 
grants seem to show that the temples were bnilt from public not 
- from private funds. The stones which the PortugneBe bad built 
into Christian chnrchea were probably nsed to raise the templea 
of the older goda. The Portuguese had pulled down the temples 
and destroyed the ling. On the fall of Bassein (17S9) Nirmal was 
purified, prints of the feet of Shri Datttitraya took the place of the 
ling, and a reservoir was built.' Nirmal has a church dedicated to 
Santa Cmz with a congregation of 2184 Chmtians. The chnroh, 
which was rebuilt by the parishioners in 1856 at a cost of abont 
£2400 (Be. 24,000), is ninety-six feet long by twenty-eight broad 
and tweuty-siz high. The vioar has a house and enjoys a monthly 
g^ant of £1 98. (Re. 14-8) from the British Qovemment. There is a 
private Bchool whose teacher playa the violin in the church. In front 
of a house in Nirmal village, about 500 yards north of the chief 
temple, is a long dressed stone with some letters which seem port of 
a Sanskrit inscription of die seventh century.' 

Pa'ha'di, in Silaette, aboat eight miles north of B^dra, has Piniin, 

abont 100 CSiristians, who have a church dedicated to St. Thomas 
the Apostle and affiliated to the Amboli ohnrch. The church, which 
dates from Portuguese times, measures sixty feet long by twenty 
broad and twenty high. There is also a lai^ mined Portuguese 
church, 110 feet long, forty feet broad, and thirty-three feet high. 
The Qoregaon gtation was formerly called Pfth&di. But as the name 
was confused with P&rdi near Bulair, it was changed to Goregaon. 

Falgbar. See Navll PlMiHAB. 

Fa'n Tower, in the village of Kelve three miles sonth of M&him, F^ Town, 
was described in 1862 as a place of considerable strength. There 
was areservoir of water but no food supplies.' The fort has the sea 
to the north and west, and at high tides the Danda creek comes to 
the walls on the sonth and east The fort is 100 feet long and tho 
walls vary from ten to twenty feet high. 

Fanrel, north latitude 18^ 58' and east longitude 73° 12', the Famviu 
chief town and a port in the Panvel sub-division, lies on a creek on 
the Poona road about sixteen miles east of Bombay, and by road 
twenty miles soath<eaat of Thllna. 
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Chapter MY. Thongh a good deal of money haa been spent in improTing it, the 
PlaoM of latenat P^'^ " poo^ ""^ t^^*^ ^ °Bed only at high watw. Foar large roada 
Pahtkl. "™ irom Panvel. One north, twenty miles to ThAna; uiotiier 

aonth-eeat, about the same distance to Ehopivli at the foot of the Bor 
poas;' the third west, foorteen miles to Unmj and the fourth six milea 
north-west to Ulva, where a Shepherd steun feny-boat calU daily. 
The fares from Bombay to TJlva, distant eighteen miles, is 6*. (Be. 3) 
tor the first olasa, la. 6d. {annas 12) for the second class, and 9d. 
(annas 6) (or a deck passage. There ace two bridges on the river 
near Panvel, one on the Foona road boQt in 1827 at a cost of £3397 
(Be. 33,974) ; and the other to the soath-weat on the Ulra rotA 
boilt in 1850. 

In 1881, of 10,241 people, 7812 were Hindus, 2186 Masalm&ns, 
228 Jews, and 15 P&rsis. Eixcept Th&na, Panrel is the on^ place 
where bmilies of the Beni-Isr^ Konban Jews are foan£ Tlie 
bnlk. of the people cure husbandmen, shopkeepera, rice-cleaners, 
carpenters, labourers, and fishermen. Before the railway was opened, 
Panvel was a centre of the trade between Poona and Bombay. 
Much cotton and other produce still cornea down the Bor pass 
by road, and the town contains a number of merchants, brokers, 
and porters. It is an export centre for ganja, the narcotic made 
from hemp leaves, which is brought in conntry carta* from 
__ Ahmadoagar, Poona, and BhoUpur. The merohaata, most of whom 
~ are M^w^ and Deccan Y&nis, sell the ganja to wholesale dealers 
from M&ndvi in Catch, from Porbandar Bh&vnagar and Jodia 
in K^hi&wir, troui Surat, and from Cambay. Odnja ia also sent to 
Europe and used in making the tincture Tmctura Cwmabis indies. 
The wholesale price varies from 6d. to 7d. {annaa 4-4j) a pomid. 
The busy season ia from November to January. The local prodaction 
of salt has of late been much rednoed, and trade is leaving the town. 
The sea trade returns for the five years ending 1878-79 show average 
exports worth £164,572 (Rs. 16,45,720) and imports wortli £62,627 
(Bs. 6,26,270). Exports varied from £124,209 (Bs. 12,^,090) in 
1874-75 to £214,456 (Rs. 21,44,560) in 1875-76, and imports from 
£56,914 (Be. 5,69,140) in 1878-79 to £72,377 (Rs. 7,23,770) in 
1874-75.' The chief local industry is the making of oart wheels, 
of which every oart that comes from the Deccan carries away a 
pair. The wheels are made by Kachhis from Gajartlt and Qogo, 
and cost about £3 (Ra. 30) a pair. The nave is of Acacia oate(»iu 
or hhair wood and the rest of teak. The large Bombay municipality 
brick-work is seldom used. In 1866, Mr. Arthur Crawford, C.S,, 
then Municipal Commissioner of Bombav, who had large works in 
hand, finding that the price of native brick had risen to a prohibitive 
rate, bought the whole property of the Panvel Brick and Tile 
Company on behalf of the mamoipality. Theareaof land was 44,138 

■ Hie old Bombay and Poona road wia begun in 1820 and completed in IS3B at ■ 
cost of f t3,I>0e (Sa. 1,86,067). Mr. W. a Snlock, 0.8. 

> The detail! ara. Exports, 1674-76 £124,209 (R«. 12,43,090], 187fi-76 £214.450 
(Ba. 21,44,660), 1870-77 £I37,48S (Ba. 18,71,660), 1877-78 £176,002 (Ba. 17,50,090), 
1878-78 £171,708 (Ba. 17,17,080) : Importa, 1874-76 £72,377 (Ba. 7,23,770), 1876-76 
£66,4e3-(lto. 6,64,630), m6-77 £6B,8ST(Iti. 5,88,270), 1877-78 £S«,666 (tU, 6,96,690), 
and 1878-79 £56,016 (Ba. 5,69,190). 
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[oare yards and the som paid was £2100 (Bs. 21,000). In spite Chaptn^ZIT. 
,_ tte poor quality of tlie PaoTel clay aod the anaiiitebleiiese of pimw of Intweit 
the machinery, the result of the first year's working was a saving of 
£3000 (Ra. 30,000) on the mnnicipal works, besides a considerable fall ^*»vm. 

in the price of bricks and a marked improvement in the way they 
were made. After a tew seasons the best clay was worked oat and 
search had to be made for some ingredient to mix with the rest. 
Some maH beds were bonght near the brick fields and the mannfao- 
tare was continned. But from the fall in the price of bricksfrom £3 
10<. to £1 68. (Ba. 35 - Ra. 13) the thonsand, the brick making, which 
cost from £2 is. to £2 18s. (Rs. 22 - Bs. 29), became costly and the 
works were closed in 1870. There are two brick-making machines 
on the property, one with a forty horse-power engine, calculated to 
turn out 40,000 bricks a day, and the other with a sixteen horse- power 
engine calculated to tarn oat 20,000 bricks a day. The whole property, 
including land, bnildings, machinery, and plant, cost the mnnici- 
pality £22,083 (Ra. 2,20,830) ; the oattnrn of bricks up to 1870 was 
worth £350,325 (Ks. 35,03,250) . The works were re-opened in 1879 
in connection with the drainage works but were again closed in the 
same year.^ 

Panvel has a sub-judge's court, four Government schools, two 
Uar&thi one BindaBtkni and one for girls, and a poet ofSce, and is 
the head-quarter station of the chief revenue and police officers of 
the sub-division. The municipality was established in 1855,' and 
had in 1880-81 an income of £561 (Bs. 5616), drawn chiefly from 
octroi, house, and wheel taxes, market fees, and a privy cess. The 
municipal limits include Pauvel town and its suburbs Podhi and 
Jakka, but not the two suburbs of KhAnda; and have within them' 
1463 honses, 148 of the first chisa, 211 of the second. 316 of the 
third, and 714 of the fourth, assessed respectively at 3s. (Be. 1-8), 
2a. (Bo. 1), la. {annaa 8), and Gd. (annaa 4). The expenditure during 
the same year amounted to £611 (Rs. 6113), of which £159 
(Ba. 1593) were spent on scavenging, £153 (Bs. 1538) on roads, and 
£37 (Rs. 374) on lighting. The chief municipal works have been 
the making and mending of roads. The dispensary, which was 
established in 1873, has a Government grant of £69 (Ra. 688) and 
local fond and municipal contribationa of £45 (Ba. 450) each. The 
attendance in 1880-81 was 5864 out-patients and sixteen in-patients. 
A project for supplying the town with water has long been under 
contemplation. A dam was to have been built across the Garhe 
river at Snkarpur, two miles above Panvel, and thence piping was 
to convey the water into the town. The acbeme has been delayed 
from want of funds. 

In 1570 Panvel is mentioned as an European trading port paying 
revenue to Gajar&t.^ It probably rose to importance along with 
Bombay, as the direct route from Bombay to the Deccan lies through 
Panvel. lu 1678 Orme notices it as a lai^ town on the Pen.' In 
1804 Lord Yalentiadescribed it as apopulooa village, prettily situated 
DQ the banks of the river, in a plain surrounded by high hills. In 1810 

' From (t roport by MeMra. S~ O. Walton and C. B. Braham, Bngin«e», Bomlwy 
Honicipnlitv. * Gov. Rm. 1011, 27th Febnury IBM. 

■ Krd'B Mirit-i-Ahmtdi, 129. * Orma'* Hbtorioal Fmgnmtm 70l 
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ChaptM XIV. Sir Junes UacbiTitOBli foand PanTal a wooded village, well sttnsted 
VlMMt of Intenvt '^^ ^ small bay, distingnifllied by the handsome dome of a moaqoe. 
For some timo after its cession, in 1818, a small English force was 
**"'*'* kept in Panvel, and part of the town is still known as the camp.' 

In 1820 it is described as an extensive place, well situated for 
bnsineaa and carrying on a considerable oommeroe, although standing 
in the midst of a Bolt morass. Besides being the gnmd ferrj to 
Bombay it had the coDvenience of an inn, althongh not of the first 
qoality.' According to Bishop Heber, Fanvel in 1825 was a sm^ 
country town with a temple, a handsome Mosalm&n tomb, and a 
pretty quiet view of hills and woods. There was a oon^ortable 
Dungalow built and kept by Government for the use of travellers, 
and two taverns, one kept by a Portuguese, the other by a Pftirsi.' 
In 1662 it is mentioned as a populous town, for whose improvement 
provision had been made.* 

The main street that runs from the port eastwards is broad, but 
the houses are poor. To the north of the town is a handsome 
reservoir known as the Vad&la taldv, but its water is bad and 
scanty. This, as well as the Pilrvati and Krishn&li reservoirs, were 
built by one BdMjipant B&pat. The town lies low, is shut in by hillg^ 
and is often visited by cholera. The only good pnblic bnildingg are tjie 
civil conrt, probably the best in the district, which was built in 1878 ; 
the m&mlatdfkr'a omce a stone building in the centre of the town, 
built on the standard plan in 1868-69 at a coat of about £S500 
(Rs. 35,000) ; the Grovemment school-house, the castomfi office, and 
the old traveller's bungalow now a pnblic works rest-honse. The 
, dispensary, though successful, is badly lodged in a hired house. A 
common tiled shed serves for a meat and fisA market. "Vbe hoosea 
of the npper classes are to the north of the main street near the 
m&mlatd&r's office, and those of the richer merchants, pleaders, and 
pensioned Government servants are favourable specimens of native 
dwellings. On the bank of a small pond to the north-west of the 
town stands the tomb of a Mnsalm&n missionary called Karimshiji. 
It is about 200 years old and has no pretensions to architectural 
merit.' Here a yearly fair is held on Mdgh Skuddhlltb. (December), 
and is attended by b^ge numbers of Musalmins and Hindus from 
Th&na, Kalyin, and Bombay. The chief articles sold are sweetmeatSi 
doth, fmit, and children's toys to the value of about £150 (Rs. 1500). 
Besides Karimsfafih's tomb, the only antiquities are some fragments 
of fortification in the creek. These are probably the ruins of a 
small fort, which waa built in 1682 by Shiviji's son Sambhflji, to 
protect the neighbourhood from the raids of Anrangzeb's Sidis, 
who used to land and burn or carry off the rice.' 

' Ur. Ciinune, C.S. 

> HamUton'i Quettoer, n. 370. Lieutnumt-Colonel FiteCaueiioB (1819) writes 
(Jounul, 321) thti Pftnvel ii the vilUgektwluoh officer* geuanJly UndfromBoialM^ 
on their ronte to the Decoui. The to-oalled inn, he adtk, is a littie horel. 

' Heber*! NurstiTS, IL 199. * ThomtoQ'g Ouetteer, 752, 

' In 18M Lord Valentia deocribed the tomb u a neat building with a dome and 
two am»ll [rinnulei peeping from a manga grove. Attaohed to the tomb w«ra 
t<ren^-five Koiin Teadera. Acoording to tne prieeta Katim wu a ufttiTe of Lacknuw, 
wbo had lired ia Fanvel for lix raara. TravelB, IL 109, 



* Hamilton's DoacripUou ol Hindiublo, IL 151. 
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Parla in Silsette, two miles north of Bd,iidra, has about 1200 Chapter XXT. 
ChnBtians and a church dedicated to St. Francis Xavier. The piaoeg ^Interart. 
church, which was built by the Rer. Q-abriel de Silva, measares 72^ pakl*. 

feet long by 24^ broad and nineteen high ; it has a vicarage attached, 
and a vicar who draws £1 10*. (Rs. 15) from the Qod, government. 
An Anglo- Portagnese school with fifteen boya is supported by parish 
contributions, and by a monthly grant of 8*. (Re. 4) from the owner 
of the village^ The master plays the violin in church. 

Fa'rol, a village on the east base of Taag&r hill, lies about PiRot. 

eight miles east of Yir^r station on the Baroda railway. It has the 
remains of four old Hindu temples, two in its limits and two in the 
limits of the neighbonriog village of Majavli. At none of these four 
temples is worship now performed. The two Ptlrol temples, called the 
temples of the Big and Little Pools, Mota Tdnkya and Lalidn Tiinkya, 
stand on the southern and northern banks of a stream which runs 
down the steep side of Tungir, In the stream bed, close. to each temple, 
is a pool from which the temples take their names. The temple near 
the small pool is about half a mile west of Pirol village. It is levelled 
to the ground which is strewn with fragments of carved stones. 
The Big Pool or Mota Twnkya temple, about half a mile further up 
the stream bed, is better preserved, rising in a square block in the 
roof of which a tree has taken root and threatens to ruin it. On the 
lintel is a Ganpati, and in the back wall a well-carved image of a 
wooiao or goddesB. Of the Majavli temples, one, not more than a 
few handred yards south-west of the village site of F^rol, seems to 
have been the largest of the group. Its superstructure is gone, only 
the plinth and some of the steps remain. The stones and large 
blocks that lie about are finely out, though not so well chiselled as 
the Ambarn&th stones. Among other sculptures there is a lai^e 
piece of the handsome lotus-flower ceiling, a few carved figures of a 
god and a goddess, the goddess with an elephant on each side whose 
tmoks form as arch over her head, and several pillar capitals with 
indecent carvings. On one of the pillars the word Tesis%aru 
appears clearly cut in late Devantigari characters. It is probably 
a visitor's name. About 500 yards south-west is the other Majavli 
temple. It is utterly ruined, the stones having been built into what 
seems to be a Portuguese granary or store-house. 

Feb Fort, otherwise known as Yikatoau, in the village of Mdlduoga, Pkb Fobt. 
stands about nine miles north-east of Panvel on a hill about 1000 
feet high. When surveyed by Captain Dickinson in 1818,it hadtwo 
pathways meeting a little from the gateway which was nearly twenty 
feet below the top of the hill. The gateway was built across and 
nearly at the top of an exceedingly steep ravine, the water being 
tum^ from its natural course by a channel on each side of a retain- 
ing wall of solid masonry thirty feet high and about as many feet 
wide at the top. The perpendicular height of the threshold of the 
gateway was about eighteen feet. Beyond this gateway the ascent 
oontinaed exceedingly steep to a platform, on a projecting part of the 
hill at the head of the ravine, about eighty feet above the gateway. 
Prom this platform was a farther very steep climb of 100 feet to the 
top of the hill where there had formerly been a fort. Like Malanggad, 
BlOM— 38 
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dutptarXIT. Feb is for the moeb ptat Bmroanded by a precipice, the^i^iicipa] 
PImm rfLitereit Tories, in addition to tlioae already mentioned, being at the north and 
BOatii extremities, commandinK snoh parts o£ the hill as were deemed 
acceBsible. The g^and on uie top of the hill was very irregular, 
and DO vestige of the former fort remained except a wrett^hed wall 
of loose stones. Besides two buildings and a few huts there was 
an excellent reservoir and a temple outside the gateway. Under 
the precipice, about 100 yards from the temple, was a large room 
enclosed with solid masonry and a strong door which was said to 
have been used as an ammunition and etore-room. In 1862 the fort 
was ruinoos ; the water was nn£t for drinking, and food snppliea 
were not procurable. ' 

According to the latest account (November 1881), the fort ia moat 
easily climbed from Neral station, a distance of six miles. At the 
foot of the hill is a goddess called Febi, who appean from her nama 
to be the deity of the fort. Half way up the hill is a god called 
Mhasha, and about a quarter of a mile beyond are two cares and a 
rock'Cnt cistern. The ascent can be made only by driving a peg into 
a crack in the rock above, tying a rope to the peg, %nd swinging 
one's-aelf up. There are the foundations of lai^ onildings and a 
cistern, twenty cubits square and four deep, containing water all the 
year round. Besides the large buildings Uiere are the remains of 
from forty to fifty small houses. 

[ FoKT. Fersik Fort is a small rained stronghold at the entrance of the 

Kaly^ river. It stands on an exceedingly steep point of land from 
twenty to twenty-five feet above the water's edge. The entrance 
from the river face has a small gate and a flight of cnt-stone steps. 
The fortifications are said to be very old. In 1818 they were 
mouldering throughout. The works varied from twelve to twenty 
feet in height, and the battery on the river side contained six 
openings for cannon with an exceedingly narrow and weak parapet, 
l^e other faces of the fort were chiefly pierced with loophtues, 
varying in height bat nowhere more than three feet thick. Aa the 
tongue of land on which the fort stands gradually rises inland ao as 
to command the hill, even within musket range, a detached tower 
had been built at a distance of 500 feet up the ascent In 181 8 this 
tower was a complete ruin, A large and wretchedly rOofed building 
occupied most of the interior. Over the gateway was a badly roofed 
platform mounting two guns. Inside the fort was a well which 
was dry during the hot weather, when water had to be brought 
from outside.^ Except a guard room near the river bank, nothing 
now (1881) remains of the tort. It was probably pulled down and 
the stones used in making the railway. Two tunnels, one 103 and 
the other 115 yards long, have been cut in the Persik hill, through 
which the railway passes after leaving Th&na. 

ruB. Foinsar in S&lsette, two miles south of Borivli station, Jiaa 

ISO Christiana and a church dedicated to Our Lady of Bemediea. 
It was built by the Portuguese in 1555, measures 121 feet by 

1 Ckpttin Diokiuon'a BspMi, Hilitu; DiuiM, 1818, 
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tliirtj-eiglit, and ia in fair order. The Ticar hoB a montlilf grant of Chaptar nv. 

£1 lOs. (Bs. 15) from the BritisH and the same from the Goa pucM trflntenct. 

GoTemmeat, and has a small lately-built rioarage. There is no 

parisli school, but the vicar gires lessons to some of the boya, and PouwAa. 

there is a master who plays the violin in charch. Close to the chnrob 

are the roins of an old vicarage, whose hall measares twenty feet 

sqnare. In Mig&than, abont 120 yards north of Poinsar, is a rained 

cEnrch, which was built aboat the same time as the Poinsar charch. 

The Bnddhist caves of Mdg&than are on the borders of Poinsar, and 

Pftdan hilt at Aknrli is only a mile to the east. 

PoTai, on a hill near Veh4r in Stisette> has 500 Christians and Fovai. 

a church dedicated to the Qoly Trinitj. It measares thirty feet 
long, twenty-toor wide, and twenty-eight high, tuid was built with 
the stones of an older church which is now used as a burying 
ground. 

FoTai gives its name to the Fr&mji Kilyasji Povai estate, which, 
besides Povai, inclades the villages of Tirandij, Koprikhnrd, S&ki, 
I^poli, and Tang^ve. The estate, except Tangdve, was originally 
given in perpetual farm to Dr. Scott in 1799, on payment of a yearly 
quit-rent of £320 (Bs. 3200). After Dr. Scott's death in 1816, the 
quit-rent was not paid and the property was attached by Government 
in 1826. In 1829 it was again leased in perpetoal farm to the late 
^r&mji E&vasii, a Pdrsi merchant in Bombay, and, in 1837, was, 
on payment of £4747 (Rs. 47,470), conveyed to him in fee simple, 
baldened with the maintenance of two reservoirs on the Dancan 
Boad in Bombay. Under section 64 of Act Y. of 1878, the Abk^ 
rights of the estate were, in 1879, boaght by Govemmeut for a 
Bimi of £5500 (Be. 55,000). In consequence of family disputes the 
estate is now nmn^^ed by an official assignee. 

About the time he boaght the estate, Mr. FMmji Kdvasji was 
vice-president of the Agricultural and Horticnltaral Society of 
Western India. He took great interest in agricultare, and introdaoed 
many exotics and made many experiments on his estate. In 1830 
he began to grow indigo and the mulberry bush, and his improve- 
ments so pleased Sir John M^colm, that, on his visit to the estate 
in December 1830, he presented Mr. Prtunji with a gold watch. 
In January 1831 Mr. FrAmii showed the Agricultural and 
Horticoltoral Society samples of silk, and gained a prize of £3 
(Ra. 80) for Aorangabad oranges and Neilgherry potatoes grovra 
at PovM. In May 1831 he gained a prize of £13 (Rs. 180) for 
three kinds of silk, Neilgherry potatoes, Bengal rice, Surat rice, 
sngar, opium, and phdlsa Grewia asiatica. In November 1881, 
the Earl of Clare visited the estate, and showed his approval of 
the improvements and experiments by presenting Mr, Frimji with 
a pair of shawls worth £140 (Rs. 1400). In January 1832 a 
sample of loaf-sugar, made from sugarcane grown at Povai, was 
exh«)ited and gained a prize of £5 (Rs. 50). Two other prizes were 

f'ven for giuger, Chineee turmeric, Malacca yams, M^gaon mangoes, 
drwir gronndnats, opium, and pine-apples. In 1883 Maaritins 
sagarcane was sacceSBlally grown and fetched £2 148. (Rs. 27) the 
thousand in the Bombay market. In January 1834 Mr. Primii told 
the Society that 56,000 of his sagarcane would be ready by the end 
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Chapter XIT. of the year, and asked tliem to reqnest GoTenuBent to bn; the crop 
PlawirflntereBt »*'*2 10». {Rs. 25) the thousand. Government agreed to take 200,000 
oanoB, and this waa supplied from the onttnm of ten bighda of land 
PovAi. jjjjg^ Qjj jjjjg jgjnajca or West Indies syatem. In Jannary 1835 

Mr. FrAmji gained a prize of £5 (Rs. 50) for coffee, Chinese lemons, 
apples, white pumpkins and Malacca yams, and, in May 1835, a prise 
of £3 10». (Rb. 35) for silk. In May 1839, some samples of cotton 
grown at Povai were highly praised by the society. The experiments 
ceased and the estate fell into disorder ob Mr. Fr&mji's death in 
1851.' 
PRABiL FoitT, Prabal Fort, on the flat-topped hill of the same name, abont 

eight miles east of Panvel and four west of Mitherin, etands 
about 2325 feet above sea level. The rained fortifications once 
included eleven towers and two gateways. In 1818 the gates had 
long been destroyed, and the works were everywhere falhng, the 
walls of three or four buildings being all that remained. Daring 
the rainy months mnch of the hill was under tillf^, the people 
and their cattle living in the ruins. On the top of the hill was a 
large pond. 

In 1828 a buid of lUmoghis, who at that time infested the 
country round Pniandhar hill in Poona, came into the Konkan, 
300 strong with tents and horses. They met at Prabal, and distri- 
buted the following proclamations along with bandies of straw and 
pieces of charcoal and fuel : 

' Enow all men that we R^jeshri Um&ji N&ik and Bharjiji 
N£ik from our camp at the fort of Purandhar, do hereby give notice, 
in the year Sursann Svma Aahrin, Maiyata/in Va alaf 1827, to all 
F&tils Mh^s and others oE the villages within the jurisdiction of 
Batnflgiri in the Southern Eonkan and SfUsette in the Northeni 
Konkan, that they are not to pay any portion of the revenues 
arising from their villages to the British Qovemment, and that any ' 
instance of disobedience to this mandate shall be ponished by fira 
and sword. All revenues are to be paid to ns. This proclamation 
is sent to you that yon may make and keep by you a copy of the 
same, according to which yoa are desired to act withoat any 
demurring, on pain of having yonr village rased to the ground. 
Given under our hand this 25th December 1827.' 

In 1862 the fort was reported to be well designed but ruinous. 
The watersupply was good, but the pond was out of repair and nearly 
nsetesa. Food supplies were not procurable within eleven milee. 
At present (1881), the hill top which is surrounded by a mined wall 
has three t^ feet square cisterns, two on the east and one on the 
west. Of the fortiBcations six stone and mortar towers remain, with 
room for five men in each. 

From Mitther&n a footpath leads from Fleetwood bungalow (m 
Chauk Point, across the valley that separates the two hiBs about 
four miles to the village of Tarosha, and from Varosha abont five 
miles more to the top of Prabal. From Panvel the path leads to the 

> Mr. B. B. rat«] in Dnndn rardhai, IX. U0-3O. 
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villa^ of LonAoli four miles from tlie top of the hill.* The hill-top Chapter HT. 
is aboat four miles from north to Boath and three from east to west, pjm^ of Interwt. 

Pain Bonala, at the foot of the Niaa pass about twenty miles p^^j, SoMiui 
east of Mm-b&d, baa several plain Brihmanical caves. They are 
situated on a scarp a little way np the hill-side and have a westerly 
aspect. They are very recent and very poorly cut, only one having 
any pretensions to rank as a cave, the remainder being rough cells 
much broken and dilapidated. There are a few figures in bas-relief 
but no good architectural details.^ 

Ba'x in'Silsette, two miles eoath-weat of BhAyndar railway station, Eii_ 

is a small sea-port, with, during the four years ending 1878-79, 
average exports worth £2589 {Rs, 25,890) and average imports 
worth £1S31 (Rs. 13,310). Exports varied from £1764 (Rs. 17,640) 
in 1878-79 to £2936 (Ra. 29,360) in 1876-77, and imports from 
*804 (Rs. 8040) in 1874-75 to £1621 (Ra. 16,210) in 1875-76." 
There are very extensive salt-pans in R^, most of the salt being 
taken to Bh&yndar station and from there carried by rail to Central 
and Northern India. Lately a email and successful water scheme 
has been completed by Mr, Maclaran, Executive Engineer, couveying 
water for the use of the targe Qovemment staff by ux)n piping from 
a reservoir two milea west in Dongri village. 

Sa'jgaoilf three miles south of Eh&l&pnr, has a shrine of Vithoba,* Sij«AOH. 

where every November (Kdrtik) a fair is held, which lasts for about 
fifteen d^s, and is attended by about 2000 persons, chiefly Agris, 
Kunbis, Thikars, and K&thkaris. Shopkeepers from Talegaon in 
the Deccan and from Kalyin, Chauk, and Pen, make large soles of 
cloth, dry fish,' blankets, copper and earthen pota, salt, pepper, and 
sweetmeats, to the amount, it is said, of about £400 (Rs. 4000), The 
temple, which is little more than a hat, is managed by the village 
headman. 

Sanja'n, north latitude 20° 12' and east longitude 72° 52', a SAXiin. 

village of between 800 and 400 houses, five miles north-east of 
Umbargaon, with a considerable Musalm&n population, is a station 
on the Boroda railway. In former times it was a place of much 
trade and importance. It was here that, about the year 720, a band of 
Persian refugees settled. They were weU received by the local Hindu 
chief J^u Rina,' and, according to their own account, did much to 



■ Dr. Dfty, SnperinteiidBiit of HUheriii, Slrt Mmroli 1861. 
*Mr. H. Ooiuena. F<»' d«buU see Appendix A. 

* Tba deUili tre. Exports, 187&-76 £^Q7 (Ra. 38,970), 1876-77 £2936 (Bs. 20,360), 
1877-78 £2769 (Ba. 27,590), 1878-79 £1764 (Ra. 17,640); Impoito, 1876-76 £1621 
(Hi. 16,210), 1676-77 £1HS (Ri. 15,480), 1877-76 £804 (B«. 8040), ud 1678-79 £1301 
(Rs. 13,610). 

* Hie tridition ii thmt a devotee of Vitlioba'a nted to lire here uid go ovary yeu 
to Faadharpnr to wonhip. Whan he grew too uld to make the pilgrimage, Tithoba 
appoared to nim in a dream and comiorted him, teUing him that faia irorahippor 
would find him here aa well m in Pandfaarpar, 

ia the Mle of dry flab that the god ia called dry Sah or Bomtnl Tithoba>. 
' a story onireDt at DUinit and Umbai;gaoD, Saiijin -waaaolargei 
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It waaropntadtohaTebeen foimdadby RijaOaddheai ^ _ . ,. 

of the city, waa ao called becanao the huruamon Uvii^ at a diatance ^tnn the cental of 



lot by thirteen. 
Deheri villue, then a portion 



tb« cHy made curdi, dahi, there. Pauigad, a nburb ol Deheri, wu the place where loaf 
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Cluster XIV. improve the town, teacliiiig tlie people new a^bo and indnBtries. la 
PUoH ^Intamt. three Silh4ra grants of the tenth and eleventh centuries Sanj&n is 
probably referred to under the name of Hamjaman.' The city 
BariIn. floorished till, in the beginning of the fourteenth centniy, it offered 

^''*^^- a fierce resiatance to A-Iphkhkn, Ala-nd-din Khilji'a general, and 

was sacked, and the P&rsiB killed, enslaved, or drivoi to the hilla.* 
Many of them probably settled at Ndrgol abont fonr miles to the 
north-west, which is still one of the largest P&rsi villages ih the 
Konkan. By the Arab geographers of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries, Sanj&n, under the name Sind&n, is repeatedly mentioned 
as one of the chief ports of western India. In the tenth century 
(915) it is described as famous for the export of an emerald eqoal 
to the best in brightness and colour, but harder and heavier, 
known as the Mecca emerald because it pasaed through Arabia.' It 
is also described as a great strong city with a Jdma mosque. In the 
twelfth century it is mentioned aa popnlons, the people noted for 
industry and intelligence, rich and warlike, the town large and with 
a great export and import trade.* Early iu the sixteenth century 
(1534) it was taken by the Portuguese.' In the first years of the 
seventeenth century it is noticed by the traveller Pyraid de Laval.* 
In 1626, under the name St. John de Yacas, SirT. Herbert mentions 
it as subject to Portugal.' About that time the customs house 
yielded a yearly revenue of £^ (620 pardaoa).' In 1787 it is 
mentioned by Dr. Sov^, who thought one of the hills behind was a 
volcano.' 
Xtmabu, The station trafGo returns show an increase in passengers iron 

12,195 in 1873 to 12,609 in 1880, but a decrease in goods from 920 
to 679 tons. Close to the railway line, on the road from Saniic 
to Gimonia, is a tomb with a wooden cross and the inscription 
' James Henderson,' who is said to have been a railway servant. 
The upright of the cross has been broken ofi and carried away. 
Only the cross and the piece above remains. Near the railway 
station to the west of the police lines, below a banyan tree, is another 
tomb said to mark the grave of an European soldier who was 
drowned in the creek. It has no inscription. West of the station 

pUteij pafnfaul), were thrown after public dinnen. The OnTuw» nbiiTb U 
Dehen .wu the pUoa where Dightwil, gu, mm ahot, aad Ihbid« HtUia*, a mbuH) of 
HiDdeh rilbge, about lix miles from Saojin, waa the plaoe where the bonca, ddmda, 
of dead animab were cast. Evidenoe of tiie greatneaa of Banjin ia foiiDd for milaa 



round in old fomidatiaii aod briolu. The bricka are of a very ainKoior qnalitT, 
•ad are so plentiful that enoneb to bnlld a honae can be gathered for a U~ 
There are reported to have bean 999 wella. Hr. W, B. Muloek, C^. 



Ind. Ant. V. 276, IX. 38 ; A«. lt«a. I. S 

* Abn-Meda'a (1273-1331) atatement, that in the beginning of UiefonTteesUiceiitanT 
Bindiu waa the laat town ot Gnjarftt, bvonn t^e view that the oonqnsTta' of Sindin 
waa Ali^ikliin. ■ Ma^ndi'a Prairiee d'Ur, III. 47, 48. 

*IbnHank>l(9G0)BIUot,I.88,andIdjiii(1130) Elliot, L 85. The chief raferenoaa 
•le Mapddi (91G) a <aty near SnfAreh, and aouth of Cambay where Cambay inn^a't 
were worn (Pnutiei d'Ur, I. 2M,330). M latAkhri (9M) HBtalsMkna with Jima 
moaqne (Elliot, I. 27, 30} ; Ibn Haokal (950) the same (Elliot, I. S4, 3S) ; Al Bimni 
(1020){Elliat,I.6e);andIdri«i(I156}(E11iot,L77,S9). BeaidattheEonkan Sindin, 
the Arab geogTKihert of that time mention the Catoh Sindfato. Be« Elliot, L 14, IS, 
129, 4S0. • Faria in Kerr. VI. 413. * Pvrard de IatbL n. SOT. 

'Xravel«,42, 
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the site of the old dty of Sanjfiji Btretches for several miles, a bare Chapter XTT. 

plain with rice hollows, dry pond beda, and low rolling hillocks, nuesof luteresti 

some bare with old brick fon^^tions ajid others shaded by clninps gANjix. 

of trees. Towards the east and north tiie view is bounded by small 

rolling hills. To the west the plain stretches down the unka of 

the Sanj&n river abont six milea to the aea. A little above the 

village, about a mile west of the station, the £ow of the salt water 

is stopped, and a long reach in the river formed by a dam which is 

said to have been built by a Pdrsi during the rale of the Mar&th£ls, 

About half a mile below the dam, though dry at low tide, at high 

tide there is water enough for boats of about three tons (10 khandit). 

The country round the present Sanj&n, a fair sized village with 

some good houses and one broad street, is dotted with old mangoes, 

banyans, and huge baobab trees, one of them forty feat in girth uiree 

feet from the ground. There are the remains of several large ponds 

and lakes, some of them much filled with silt and now used to grow 

ricft The banks of the ponds are in many places topped with mounds, 

covwed with large old bricks. Old bncka are also scattered over 

most of the fields and form the walls of almost all the buildings. 

Except these bricks, there are not many remains. Only two inscribed 

stones have been found. One of these is a broken piece of a trap 

slab with fua inscription in Deranigari. Four lines are broken and 

there are three more preserved hut illegible. In the sixth line can 

be read ' (^akanrw>a)kdldtita Samvat 1354 Fdlguna Shuddha ' that 

is, the bright half of F&lgona (March-April) inthe year 1354 (a.d. 

14S2) passed after the time (of the §aka lung) } The other, of which 

only a few words have been read, is supposed to be Arabic in £!nfio 

characters about eight hundred years old.* The stone is probably a 

grave stone, a trace of the Arab merchants and £u£ settlers, whose 

desoendanta are still found as Nav&iats, forming a separate class at 

Sanjflo, Septra, and other Th^na coaet towns. Under a great baobab 

tree, about a mile west of the station, is a small stone (2' 9* x 1' 6") 

with three rows of carving, the middle row about six inches broad 

of six well-cut slightly daimaged elephants. About 200 yards to the 

north are a couple of lakee irregularly round, about 200 yards by 150, 

whose beds are so silted that they are now used as rice fields. The 

east pond is called Asuri and the west pond Ohikani. They are said 

to have been made by a brother and a orother-in>law. On the south 

bank is a high mound with remains of bricks and one old carved 

stone. About fifty yards to the south is a round well about fifteen 

feeb across, of old uncemented bricks some of them of great size 

(15^x0'x3'). In the village is a stone (IS'xlS") carved in 

deep tracery. A few yards to the west is an old finely dressed 

pillar, square above and six-aided below, buried all but a foot 

in front of one of the house doors. A little to the weet is a 

large reet-honse with room for about fifty travellers. It was 

built about 1825 by a rich P&rsi, Viklji Mehiji About a 

quarter of a mile north-west of the village is the site of a F&rsi 
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Chapter AiV. tower of silence, with traces of brick wxA cement fonndations. 

PImm tflntarert. It was probably built between 1300, when the use of cement wbs 

g introduced, and 1500 when the Pirsia gave up bailding towers of 

^^^' silence of brick. It measares about forty feet acroBS,' To the 

"""''*'' west the creek winds about six miles to the sea in sharp links, 

green with marsh bashes, through country with fine clumps of rich 

I well grown trees. About a quarter of a mile west of the big reet- 

house, in Ratna Kunbi's hoase, is an old stoue with a carred top. 
Near it ia a fine old round brick well twenty-four feet across, and, in 
front of the house, are small carved stones. About a furlong west 
is a big pond, about 212 yards across, with remains of bricks. A 
hundred yards further west is the landing place on a bank about 
eight feet high. Large craft of about eighty tons (250 khandia'i can 
make this huidiag in one tide from Umbargaoa. They generally 
#me empty and load with timber and rice. From the landing 
there is a good view up the ttvot about half a mile to ths 
Portngnese fort. This, which is close to the south of the main road, 
stands on a plot of ground about twenty feet above the rice fields 
in front of it. It consista of a ruined wall with six ruined towers 
which enclosed a apace of 146 yards by'174. In the middle of the 
west wall is a ruined building and tomb ; in the centre^of the 
enclosure are the remains of s pond and well, and in the north- 
west comer is a mined church eighty feet by twenty-eight, with 
walls thirty feet high and the remains of a raised altar, and a traee 
of a pnlpit in the north wall. This fort was built in 1613. In 1634 
it was described as a round fort with six bastions, each aboat three 
fathoms long, three fathoms high, and five spans broad, altogether 
* about thirty yards round. The walls, which were three yards high 

and five feet wide, were armed with six falcons. In the fort was 
a very handsome well and a pond, and another pond about 100 
'yards oS. There were two two-storied houses, the captain's residence 
and an arsenal, and a church of Nossa Senhora du Porto. Besides the 
garrison, which consisted of a captain nine white and elciven black 
soldiers a writer and an inspector, there was a vicar, and forty native 
Christian and two Portngnese families. Close to the walls of the 
fort was a plot of ground, protected by a big ditch, where in times 
of war the people of the country ronnd used to come and set np 
thatched huts, under cover of the gone. The garrison used to eke 
out their pay by cultivation. But the villages were so thickly 
peopled that land was difficult to get,* About one and a half miles 
off was the stockade of F&ma, a platform 120 feet round fenced by a 
thorn Hiodge.' 
Sat^iin Pedi. Sanja'n Peak, or St. Jobm's Pbax, better known as BAbat 

Hill, 1760 feet high, stands about fourteen miles south of Sanj&n. 
It begins to rise about three miles from the shore, and from a round 

' Sixtjr ysftn ago the biiok wkU ronnd the tower wu entire ; fifty yean mro a 
ftinrth wu gone, sod ttiirty-five yean ago the wall va« «tiU farther mined bat smm 
brick atepa remained. Tradition aaya there were nine other towera ol aiknce in 
SanjAo. Opposite Ute mined baae of the tower ia a well with no panpet walL 
Mr. B. B. Atel. 

* O Chron. de Tis. lU. 196. . ■ Chrm. de Tit. lU. 196, 197. 
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central monnd slopes gradually to the north and Bonth, It is an jSiapter XtV. 
ioipoiiuiit land-marE for sailors, heiag visiblQ for forty miles in clear pi^^je, i^f^t«nat. 
weather. In a cave cat oat of the rock, in the form of a house 
with windows doors and piUara, &e P^is hid their sacred fire 
when they fied from Sanj&n. 3&n,t is said to hare been the 
rendeace of one Bhnngli luija, who, according to the local story, was 
so called &om his having a m^c bugle or bhungal, which sounded 
at hia door without any one blowing it.' 

Saronda,' about fire miles north-weat of Sanjdn, has about fifty Sason&a. 

bonses of P&reie, a fire temple built in 1880, and, near a place called 
BAndbikhddi, a ruined tower of silence orergrown with date trees. 
The Pflrsi Panch&yat of Bombay has a school here for the 
education of P4rsi children. 



1 Navgliar, about siz miles east of Basseia. is a small port 
with, during the fire years ending 1878-79, average exports worth 
£4661 (Rs. 46,610) and average imports worth £1007 (Bb. 10,070), 
Exports varied from £118 (Rs. 1180) in 1874-75 to £10.327 
(Rs. 1,03,270) in 1876-77, and imports from £486 {Rs. 4860) in 
1874r75 to £1682 (Rs. 15,820) in 1877-78.» A paper-mill was started 
here in 1871 by Messrs. Johnson and Littlevrood. The cost of the 
buildings with fixings and English machinery, and of a dam built 
across the neighbouring stream was £8000 (Bs. 80,000). The mill 
begui working in 1877. Paper was made from grass and rice straw, 
but none was ever sold although many dealers bad approved of 
the samples and had promised to purchase all bronght into the 
market. The manager died from au accident iu 1880, and on bis 
death the mill was closed. The project failed through want of funds 
to buy new machinery. Another boiler was required to make a ton 
of paper a day, and there was not snffioient engine-power to work 
the rag engines of the pulping compartment,* 

Sativli. Bee Taxiuk. 

Sa'tpatti, a suburb of Sirgaon about six miles north of M&him, 
is a small port with, daring the fire years ending 1878-79, average 
exports worth £5667 (Rs. 56,670) and imports worth £1386 
(Rs. 13,860). Exports varied from £3310 (Rs. 33,100) in 1877-78 
to £8773 (Ba. 87,730) in 1878-79, and imports from £621 (Be. 6210) 
in 1875-76 to £2427 (Ba. 24,270) in 1877-78." 



Saittli. 

SiTPATO. 



trestf which the Purtngime made in 1617 with YtMv IUda of SAvtt, on important 
place near DihAnn, thej promised to have no dealings with the Baguloa the 
people ol Vergi (0 Chroa. ds Tib. IV, 22), which leemi to moan the Bl^linis 
ihe people of Bohrji, the hereditan title of the chiefs of Bigiin. See Nitik Statistical 
Acconut, 184. * Mr. B. B. Patel. 



* Mr. W. a Mulock, C.B. 

*The detMla are, Bzporta, 1674-75 £4218 (Bs. 42,180), 18TB-76 £6007 'ffis. 60,070), 
1876-77 «6028 {lU. 80,&0), 1877-78 £3310 (K». 33,100), 1878-79 £8773 (R«. 87,730) i 
Importe. 1874-75 £890 (Bs. SOOO), 1876-76 £621 (Rs. 6210). 1876-77 £63« (Ba. 6360), 
1S77-7S £2427 (Ba. 24,370), and 1676-79 £2307 (Ba. 23,670). 
m 106i-SB 
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ClMpter ZIV. Sa'vtft, ott the D£b&iia creek about six miles east of Ddh&na, lias 

Placet oFlnterMti * landing or bandar, which was a large and important place of 

SiVTA. 



trade beiore QoTernmeiit stopped the free catting of the forests 
in its neighbourhood. It is said that ten thousand carts were 
employed m the SAvta timber trade, and from three to f onr hundred 
booths set np as lodgings for the timber merchants. Since the 
railway was builtj about four miles to the west, bridges have 
blocked the approach to the landing. But alai^ quantity of timbtf 
IB still yearly shipped from the Jawh^ state. 

Sivta is probably the Sareeta mentioned in Portogaese records 
of the seventeenth century as the seat of a Hindu chief called Jadi, 
perhaps JMav or Ttldav R&na. In 1617 the Portuguese entered 
into a treaty with this chief, agreeing to defend Saroeta fort wit& 
Portaguese troops and prevent the Bagolos or people of Ver^ from 
entering Daman.' 

BogVaTti Fort, on the top of a once f orti&ed height about sixteen 
miles east ofDah&nu in the viUageofKaranjvire, is acompletemin. In 
1818 the fortifications were confined to the south end of the hill which 
was abont 600 feet high. Nearly half way ap, the works, which were 
carried across a very narrow part of the hill, formed the main 
entrance into the lower fort. Sixty-five feet above and 260 feet 
from the gateway, was a redoubt, not more than ten feet high with 
round deduces. The rampart had ^llen in many places and was 
withont a ^teway. The cateway of the lower fort had been borat 
in 1817. Outside and on the brow of a rather steep slope were abont 
ten reservoirs, some of them containing good water. 

Shalia'pur, the chief town of the Sh&hfipur sub-division, lies on 
the Agra road about fifty-f onr miles north-east of Bombay and about 
If mSes from the Peninsula railway, the Sh&h&pur station being at 
the village of Asengaon. The town stands on the banks of a perennial 
stream the Bhadangi, a feeder of the Bhiltsa river, and »boat five 
miles from the foot of Mdhnli fort. It is the- head-quarters of a 
m&ralatd^, and has an office built on the standard plan in 1875-76 
at a cost of £2453 (Bs. 24,527). A Government school-honse with 
room for 100 boys stands close by. It was enlarged in 1881 at a 
cost of £348 (Re. 3488). A few hundred yards away ia the 
Government dispensary opened in 1877 in the old traveller's 
bungalow, towards which Government give £60 f Bs. 600) and ioctd 
fnn& £100 [Be. 1000) a year. The attendance in 1880-81 was 5539 
out-patients aai two in-patients. Almost opposite the dispensary is 
aGovemment bungalow belonging to the public works department. 

TieCenthalor mentions Sh^hti.pnr in 1750 as a village at the foot 
of the Sahy&dri hills with huts made of wattle and daub. In 1827 
Captain Clanes notices it as a post runner station with seventy-five 
houses, four shops and wclls.^ It is now a flourishing mai^et 



' O Chron. de Tib. IV. 22. One proviskm of the trcoty wai tint, when he viaited 
Daman, the chief should be alloired to perform his rito* and ceioinodia. Tha 
Ba^oc, people of Vergi, are periiapa the BtoUnis the people of Btdirii, the 
B^Un chwt *^ « Ififtenwy, ST 
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town with, in 1881, a population of 2124, of whom 1923 were Hindas, Chapter ZIV. 

192 Mnsalm^a, 5 P^rsis, and 4 Christians. The traffic at the piao6B of^terart. 

railway station shows an increase in goods from 3680 in 1873 to 

7881 tons in 1880, and in passengers from 21,996 to 38,606. There Sh^hApds. 

are five Hiuda temples in ShAhiipnr, one Bohora and two 

Mnhammadan mosques, also a Musalm^ tomb or dargdh, endowed 

with some land in the town and with half the priyate village of 

Tute. About half a mile east of Sh^ipur, in Waphe yilkge, thero 

wre four cisterns ^«holj bathing place, tirth, and three temples, one 

of Maruti, one of Trimbakeshvar, and one of Bhay^nishankar. Tho 

temples of TrimbakoBbTar and of Bhavdnishankar and two cisterns 

were built by Trimbakji Denglia, the murderer of GangSdbar Sh^tri 

(1815), who for a time was commandant of the MfLhnli fort. The 

third cistern was built by Naro Bhik&ji, a Shdhdpur m&mlatdar, 

thirty years ago, the fourth by the townspeople, and the fifth, in the 

river below, from local funds io 1877. There is a fair, or jdtra, on 

Mahdshivrdtri the great night of Shiv (Febroary), when upwards of 

3000 people, visife the shrines, and gram, dates, plantains, and 

sweetmeats are sold in some fifty booths. A second and Isirger fair 

takes place about a fortnight afterwards, at the Holi foll-mooa 

(March-Apiil), when 200 b9otha are put up, and cloth, eatables, 

cooking vessels, and bangles are sold. 

About five miles north-east of Sh&hdpur, is Atoaon, a station on Aigatm Bemaiiu. 
the Peninsula railway fifty-nine miles north-east of Bombay. Tho 
station traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 6180 in 
1873 to 7104 ia 1880, and a fall in goods from 5596 to 2164 tons. 
Atgaon has a small temple probably of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. The temple stands about half a mile south-west of the 
station at the top of a small glen that crosses the high ground 
on tho south side of the Atgaon valley. From the station the path 
raas Boath-west throngh rice lands, across tho mouth of tho 
Atgaon valley, which runs west between two teak-coveted spurs 
that lead to a central fortified head known as old M4huli. On the 
banks of a pond, abont half way across the valley, are some drossed 
stones apparently part of an old Shiv temple, (hie of the two huts 
to the rignt is the shrine of a Musalm^ saint of the Malang sect 
of rebgions beggars ; the other is the dwelling of the shrine warden, - 
or mvjdvar. In a dip between two knolls, abont thirty feet np tbe 
teafc -covered south spur of the valley, stands the Atgaon temple. 
It is a small ruined building in the early Hindu style of finely dressed 
black basalt stones fitted withoot mortar. From the somewhat 
inferior style of the sculpture it seems to be late, probably of tbo 
twelfth or thirteenth century. It is gi«at1y ruined and mnoh hid 
tv long grass, bushes, and large trees that rise out of the masoniy. 
"Hiere remains an oblong masonry pliutb about threo feet high, 
bare of buildings, except at the west end, where a fiurly preserved 
oblong shrine rises about twelve foet from tho plinth. The wholo . 
face of the plinth is carved in three belts of deep moulding, which, 
with some breaks uid irregularities, mn round Uie whole building. 
The entrance was from ttte east by a flight of stops, thirteen and a 
half foot broad by nino long, of which scarcely a trace remains. Inside 
of tho entrauco stops tlw body of tho plinth or basemout fomw 
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(Stapter ZXT. a eqaare-comered oblong B^ace forty-three sad a half feet by 
PU^MiJliitorMl t^6ity-fiTe. Of the hall, which waa about twenty-five feet sqaare, 
the only part that remains in its place is a pilaster at the left oomer 
Salainm. ^^ jj^g mner wall. From the hall a passage or restibale (4' 8" x 4' 2*), 
AigaMStmaiM. ^hipt [^ ^till wallod and roofed, leads to the shrina The side 
walls of the p^issage are plain, except three bands of unfinished 
^ tracery that mn roand the top. The ceiling is Sat with a 
oentnu slab finely cat into a lotns-flower pendant. In the outer 
face of the shnne w^ the sleb orer the shrine door has three 
carved figures, Maheshvari in the centre, Yaishillavi on the right, and 
a broken Bribmi on the left. Above, oo each side of Maheahvari, 
ia an elephant and a lion. The Oajipati in the centre of the 
lintel snons that the temple was dedicated to Shiv. Tlie 
side posts of the door have figures of door-keepers, a man and a 
woman, and outside is another pair of fignres. The door opens on 
a shrine nearly five feet square (5' 4' X 4 8'), almost on a level with 
the haU. The shrine walls are of plain dressed slabs and the roof 
ia domed, rising in three tiers to a oentrat Iotas pendanL The 
object of worship is modem, Kh^ M&ta a figure roughly oat on a 
slab of stone. The onter measnrements of the shrine are thirteen 
feet by nine and a half^ and about ten hi^. It is separated from 
the edge of the plinth by an open passage or terrace about seven 
feet broad. Two level belts of tracery, each abont a foot and a half 
broad, run round the foot, and two similar belts ran round the top 
of the shrine wall, leaving a plain central space about four feet 
broad, in which, in the middle of the south, west and north faces, 
are cat empty niches with pretty oat-sbanding Raines and side 

Eillars. At the back, among the upper belts of tracery, are small 
gnrea some of them indecent. The roof of the shrine is flat tmd 
oblong. There are no traces of a spire, though in the encl<»are 
many fragments of round myrobalan-like, or dmaUxhi, spire stones 
are strewn aboat The shnne is in good repair, but two large 
trees have taken root in it, and, unless their roots are cat out, most 
bring it to ruio. 

At the east end of the plinth, a few yards to the north, are the 
remains of a mined shnne. The chief place of honour in the 
north wall of this shrine is empty. Bat on the east wall, almost hid 
by a tree tronk, is a rooghly cut modem Gosdvi-like figure, holding 
an umbrella. To the east of the temple plinth are the remains 
of a small building, perhaps a shrine or pavilion for Shiv^s bnll or 
nandi. The open space to the south seems to have been sorroiinded 
W a wall, and to nave had in the west of the enclosure a small 
sbriue or perhaps a built tomb, and in front a row or circle of 
memorial pillars, or pdUyds. Three of these broken haU-buried 
pillars have been pieced together and set up They are covered 
with quaint sonlptnres, of which details are given later on. On 
, the knoll to the west of the temple are many carved stones. The 

temple may never have been finiehed, and these stones may have 
been carved there and meant for its tower and spire. Bat the 
size of the stones and the style of carving seem to show that they 
belong to some lai^rand older temple perhaps of the tenth or eleventh 
oentnry. AmoDgtbe carved slabs and pilbrs which Iw scattoredin 
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fragments about the temple, chiefly ia the open space to the west, are Chapter XIT. 
interesting specimens oi the memon'al atones which are found over j^aoeB of Iiit«rwt. 
Vida and Mokhida, and at Ekaar and M&gdthan in Sdlsette. The 
■ Atgaonstones probably belongtotheeleventh,twelfth,andthirteenth . " ™' 
centoriea. They are of two londa, memorial pillars and memorial ■*^?*" Sewnm. 
slabs. The memorial pillara vxe sqaare, abont five feet high and one 
foot broad, with a socket that fits into a hole in a stone base aboat 
two feet sqnare. The memorial slabs are like the Eksar stones. Sat 
alaba abont eight feet long and two broad, plain behind and carved 
in front, the top ending in an nm and the base buried aboat a foot 
in the gronnd. All are divided into foor or five panels or belts, 
snrronnded by a narrow band of plain stone. Each Btone tells the 
story of the warrior in whoso honour it was carved. 

T\i.e stoiy geneTa11]| begins in the second panel where a groap or 
pair of men are ^hting, and one or more of th«n are slam. The 
third panel shows another bit of the fight in which one or more of 
the filters £a]l. The third pane! ia often filled by a startled huddled 

rap of cattle, to guard or carry off which the fight was fought, 
the lowest pand the warrior's body ie burned, sometimes with - 
his living wife and sometimes with other men, perhaps his prisoners 
or his ^aves. In the top panel the warrior, or tie warrior and 
his wife, are in Kailda or Shir's heaven, worshipping a ling. The 
three stones which have been fitted together and set up are all of the 
first type mentioned in the text, pillars about five feet high and 
one foot square, fitting with a socket into a square base and carved 
tiiroughont on all four sides. Two are set in front and one a yard 
or two behind. 

The following are the details of Pandit Bhagviulftl Indrtni'a 
reading of these sculptures. The first etone is the east piDar 
of the front pair. In the east iaeo, in the second panel on the 
right (spectt^or's right) a horseman, witdi a trim beard and a 
sword in his right hand, rides without stirrupa on a pran<»og 
horse, which aeema to paw at a man on the left. ifiiB man, 
who has a beard,^ his hair rolled in a top-knot and long earrioge, 
and the ends of his waistclotli hanging behind like a tail, plunges 
a dagger or short sword into the horse's neck, and, with hie left 
hand, wrests the horseman's sword out of his grasp. In the third 
panel, on the right, a bearded man with his hair in a top-knot 
and a cnriOQs woistcloth falling like a kilt from t^e hip to the 
knee and armed with a shield and sword, attacks an ardier who 
seems to have missed his aim and is drawing a second arrow from hia 
quiver. In the fourth panel a man, apparently the archer, lies dead 
on bis funeral pile, and on his left hes his wiio, her hair gathered 
in a large bunch at the back of her head. Flames rise above them 
in ten jets. At the top the man and his wife are in Kaildt or 
Shiv's heaven, worshipping the ling. In the south face, in the 
second panel, a man on the right, with a pointed beard, his hair in 
a doable top-knot, wearing big earrings, and armed with a 

■ Ibo HuikBl says (970), ' The Moalima, and infidels between Cimfakf Hid Saimw 
let thor beudi grow in tlie ume fiAhion,' Elliot Mid Bowmd, L 30. 
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Clut|it«r ZIV. sword and buckler, fights a bcardod single top-knot man on the left, 
naOM ^Interest. "^^ *^ ^*^ armed with a sword and backler; in the middle lies 
a slain man, perliaps one of the pair of foemen. In the third pane) 
^"^"^''*; three frightened cows are hnddled together. In the fourth paned 
^tyiMN BemoMs, ^ ^j^ ^jj^ j^^ ^jfg ^g qq jj^q funeral pile. In the top pamtA 
is a ling in the centre, and two figures on each side worshipping. 
In the west face, in the second panol two men with beards, smgle 
top-knots, large earrings and tailed waistoloths, fight armed with 
swords and shields. The man' in the left is old and apparently 
is beaten and slain. In the third panel a youth with forked 
board, perhaps the son of the old man in the panel above, stabs 
a swordaman under the chin. In the fourth panel a wife bums 
with her dead husband, and in the top panel they are in Shir's 
heaven, worshipping the ling. In the north face, in the second 
panel, a donble and a single top-knot man, both armed with spean, 
fight. In the third panel a pair of swordsmen fight, the man 
in the left with oddly dressed hair. In the fourth panel a wife 
bums with her husband, and in the top panel a miin and woman 
worship in Shiv's heaven. 

The seoond stone stands aboat a yard to the west of the first 
atone. In the east face, the third panel has, on the right, a man 
on an elephant with a sword or a goad in his hand ; a man on the 
left attacks him, but is killed by the elephant and lies dead. In 
the fourth panel a man is being bnmed, and at the right comer 
some figures, apparently servants or people he has slain in battle, 
are being bnmed with him. In the second panel a warrior is 
seated in a heavenly cot and attended by heavenly dancers and 
cymbal players. In the top ^lanel he worships the ling in Shiv's 
heaven. In the south face, in the second panel is a fight between 
a horseman on the right and a footman on the left, who seiaeB the 
horseman's rein. Below a man lies on the ground. In the third 
pa»el a bowman on the left pulls an arrow from his quiver to 
shoot at a swordsman on the right : below, one of them lies deed. 
. In the fourth panel a man seems to leap into a fire. Perh^s he 
was beaten and committed suicide.' In the top panel a man on the 
left ivorshipe the Ung : the figure on the right seems to be a priest. 
Under this panel is a carving something like a Buddhist trident. 
In the west face; in the second belt, on the right, two swordsmen fight 
with a man on the left ; in the centre one of them Kes dead. In the 
third belt a man on the right runs away and is speared by a figure 
on the left. In the fourth panel a corpse is being bnmed, and a 
man, perhaps the runaway in the panel above, throws himself into 
the fire. In the top panel a man worships the ling in heaven. In 
the north face, in the second panel, two tnm-bearded single top-knot 
taen fight, and one of them is killed. In the third panel arie seven 
COW3 hnddled together. In the fourth panel a man with curled 
hair is seated on the pyre ; in the comer a figure falls into the fire. 
On the top the man in the fire, with his hair rt^ed like an ascetao 

' The Anb tnveller Abn ZMd (A.I). 870) notieei, that in the stita of tlu BaUun 
iMB my be Been bomuig themaelvei on the pile. EUiot's Ukrtor]', 1, 9. 
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in a braided bnnch, wowhipB Shiv in heaven. The third pilbr C''*PwXl'' 

stands about two yards to the south of the other two. In the nortli PlMfis of IntcresL 

&oe (the face next the temple), the second panel has, on the right, SoIdiU'cb. 

e; single top-knot man with big earrings Sghting with a man on ^tgaba Semaiat. 

tite left who has a donble top-knot and is armed with a sword 

and shield. The single top-knot toan falls. In the third panel, on 

the left, a double top-knot horseman fights a single top-knot 

footman, and one of them falls. In the fourth pan^ a doable 

top-knot man lies on the ground and in the top panel he is in 

heaven, worshipping Shiv. In the east face, in the second panel 

one single and two donble top-knot men on the right fight a 

swordsman on the left, who seems to be wonnded hj one of the men 

on the right and to f^. In the third panel is a band of frightened 

huddled cattie, and a man on the gronnd perhaps the slain cowherd. 

In the top panel a man on the left in heaven worships the ling. 

The ^nre on the right seems to be a priest. In the west face, in 

the second panel a horseman on the left with sword and shield fights 

with a foot swordsman : one falls (bis Konkan tail-cloth is very 

notable, hke a third leg] . In the third panel a wearied-looking man 

on the right is struck by a swordsman on the left. In the fourth 

panel a doable top-knot man, who seems different from the figures 

above, lies on the ground with his left hand raised from the elbow 

and his chin resting on it. Above on the left a single top-knot 

man worships Shiv in heaven. In the south face, in the second panel 

on the right a single top-knot man fights a doable top-knot man, 

both armed with swords and round shields : one has &llen. In the 

third panel is a celestial car and two heavenly damsels. In the 

fourth panel is a double top-knot man lying on the ground. In 

the top panel a man worships Shiv in heaven. The two lowest 

panels of this pillar are rather hid by the carved urn-shaped top 

of a slab memorial-stone, the fignres in which worshipping a lino 

are specially clear and deep cut. The rest of this stone, whit^ 

seems to be older than the others, conld not be found. 

Besides these three memorial pillars several carved stones have 
been picked from the ruins and arranged in a rongh semicircle, 
close to the pillars. Beginning from uie east end of the plinth, 
the first of these carved stones on the right ia a broken tiger's 
£ace. In Mr. Bhagv&nUl's opinion this perhaps belonged to an 
older temple, that stood some way up the monnd to the west of the 
present temple, and whose carvings were on a larger scale and better 
cut than the sculptures in the present tomple. The older temple 
may have been of the tenth or eleventh, and the newer temple 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century. Next to the tiger's head is a • 

broken group apparency Pfirvati, and, on her left, Shiv's skeleton 
attendant Bhringi, whose wasted upper arm and hollow ribs are well 
shown. This gronp is large sized and probably belonged to the 
older temple. The next £tone is part of the shaft of a broken 
memorial |»llar. The next ia the figure of a man seated, the head 
and feet gone, the position easy, and the chest and arms clear-cat 
and well proportioned. It seema larger and older than the sculpture 
on the present temple. The fifth ia a oobra, or ndg.BtoQG, the upper 
part a man, over whose head rises a seven-hooded cobra. Below tho 
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.Chapter ZIT. must the fignre ends in a mnng snake-tiul. Tbe carving ia in the 
FUceaoflBteraft emaller perhaps more modem style. The mzth is (mother cxibm stone 
„ . , on a larf^er scale. It shows only the lower waves of the tail. Tbe 

seTcnth stone is a fragment, a left hand holding a round backler : the 
earring is good in the larger perhaps older style. The eiglitb atonc^ 
also in the larger style, is a well-carred gronp of a man Gghtiog 
withapig, which he seems to seize by the legs and stab with a da^cr. 
Behind, against the tree leans a stone (1' 5' x 2' 8*), the centre 
carved into the figure (1' 10* x 1') of a naked woman squatting at 
crouching. It is probably a T^trik fi^nre. The knolls to the east 
and west of the temple have a wide view over teak-correred slopea 
to the south and south-east, across a long stretch <^ waving npland 
thick with teak coppice and a sprinldincf of mangoes and other 
evergreens. To the west the gentle wooded slopes of the spurs tiiat 
flank the Atgaon valley rise to the central fortified head of old 
M&bali. To the east and south-east, across rice fields and teak 
uplands, the Sahy&dris stretch dimly to the south-west in huge 
even-topped blocks. 

SiDOAB Post. Sidgad Fort, about ten miles south-east of Mnrb&d, is divided 

into a lower and an upper fort. The lower fort is nearly 900 feet 
above the level of the Q&idhara pass, and apparently 2400 feet above 
the BCA. It completely commands the Gtud£arapasB, and, in 1818, had 
low fortifications in very iudifierent repair, llie gateway raked the 
only means of communication with the upper country. The upper 
fort is 3236 feot above the sea, on a level with the Deocan, from wmch 
it is separated by an immense chasm, and about 900 feet above the 
lower fort. The ascent is very difficult. The upper fort originaBv 
occupied a apace of 245 feet by seventy -fivej with a precipice on eatA 
side, on the very narrow top of a hill about a quarter of a mile long. 
In 1 8 1 8 nothing remained of the fort bnt a low wall in minsj in many 
places f^len and everywhere overgrown with brushwood, with not 
a trace of dwcllinge. Even though ruined, its steepneas and difficulty 
of access made tbe upper fort almost impregnable. On the top of the 
hill, near the ruined walls wore several rock-cut reservoirs with 
exeellent water. In the lower fort there was a supply of good water, 
also agranaiy,a barrack, and several huts inhirropair. About I860 
a noted freebooter Bhavdji NAik, who long troubled the polioe^ tot^ 
refuge in a natural cave on this hill. He ran off with Andi, a barber's 
wife of the Nandgaon village below, and lived with her for many 
months, placing a servant Bari Lauriya to guard her. In a fit of 
jealousy he threw Hari over the precipice where his skeleton was 
afterwards found by the police. Subsequently Bhavdji, who had drunk 
heavily at a marriage feast at Mhtise village, was belaboured by the 
villagers and taken dying into Murbid, where, before his death, he 
made known his retreat The police searched Sidgad and found 
Andi and Hari's skeleton with a quantity of stolen property. In 
1862 Sidgad was reported to be ruinous. Water was scanty and 
there were no supplies. 

Sirgaon Fortstands inSirgaon village, on the sea-coast abouttfaree 
miles north of Mihim. When surveyed in 1818, its western face was 
washed at high tides by a narrow inlet or backwater which stretched 
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a short distance to the sontb. The fort was ohlong witb a mean length Chapter XIT. 

from the interior of abont 200 feet hj abont 150 in breadth. Almost places of I&terat. 

aXl the fortifications were of solid masonry in excellent order, with a 

height of thirty and a depth or thickness of ten feet, including the 

parapet which was seldom more than three feet wide. The defences 

of the fort consisted of three towers and a bastion at the remaining 

or Bonth-eaat comer, whose parapet and escarpment were greatly out 

of repair. Nearly half the space of the fort w&b taken by baildings 

for the garrison and storea. The walls of these buildings were stdl 

standing bat they were hardly habitable. A well supplied a sufficient 

quantity of sweet water. Inl818, the village of Sir^aon and nnmerooa 

trees came so close to the fort that none of the adjoining ground bo 

tlie north and east ooald be seen, and, under cover of the trees, the 

fort might be apprpached unperceived to the very foot of the works. 

In 1862 the fort was desoribed as having a ruined west wall, though 

the land side was fairly preserved. Supplies of water and food were 

available. Close under the fort is the school which now occupiea 

the old traveller's bnngalow. Sirgaon fort was tfJten, with Katal^da, 

Dl&h&na, Kelve, and T&rtLpur, by Chimn&ji Appa in 1739.^ 

SofEtle, properly Saffile, a railway station abont three miles north of SorJox. 

theYaitamariveribelowTdJidQlvtLdi hillf ort, and eight miles south-east 
of M&him, isprobably an Arab settlement of jEnreat age, perhaps one of 
those made by the Sabsana about B.C. 200. The corresponding porta 
Sefareh-el'Hmd and Sefarah-el-Zing seem to show tlwt Sa^e was 
the Konkan terminer of the trade with the African coast that soema 
to reach bach to pre-historic times.* The station traffic returns 
show an increase in passengers from 10,177 in 1873 to 19,142 in 
1680. Id 1880 the total traffic in goods was 1599 tons. 

Sona'Tli is a deserted village on the right bank of the Kaly^ SoKivu. 
creek about four miles above Kaly&n by water, and, by land, aboat 
two milee north-east of Kalydn and abont two miles south-east of 
BhiwndL Sonivli was once a large MusalmfLn village the head- 
quarters of a sob-division or maMl. The west bonk of a pond 
near the site of the old village is covered with Mosalm&n graves 
with head stones and rough plinths bnilt of large slabs. Most of the 
slabs are probably pieces of basalt pillars, but among them are some 
with oarnng and tracery that show they were taken iiSra older Hindo 
buildings. About sixty yards to the west is a Mnsalm&n prayer place, 
or idga, and, abont 100 yards to the south, on raised wooded 
ground stands an old mosque, the lower part of the walls of 
stone and the upper part of briok. The bricks are old and big 
(9*Xl4'x2*), evidently old Hindu bricks, and several of the 
stones have carvings. One stone seems ve^ early with carving 
that looks like a picture of a Bnddhist trident and of a burial- 
mound or atttpa. The other stones look more modem, perhaps of the 
eleventh century. On the ground to the south of the mosque lies an 



> Nainia'i Ktmkw, 8S. 

* Tiaomt, n. 423. Abnl-Fidft tl820)_mcntioiia SofAU u a ootmtry in Afric* and 
mMa SoHla >■ kbo » ooantry tn ladu. H« utlb tiw Indian ooontrySoUU or Sonbim. 
Keinand'B Abnl-PidA, U, 22!I, SOS. Abal>Fld»'i form oF ths name nwg««ti that tha 
Arab rsferoncM baloi^ not to Sofda but to Soptn. 8m balow, p. »U, 
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ChiptarZIV. o]j ceiling Btone. The raiaaiiiB seem to show that the moaqns 
PliMMOflntsrMt Btanda on the site of a Hinda temple. East of the mosque the 
SoHiTLL groosd is ODvered with graves. Sereral of them have roimded bead 

atonoB about two feet high and one foot acroae, the face nicely cat 
with the ordinaiy hanging chain lamp in the middle, and loba 
flowers carved at the aides, a style of Mnsalmaa gnrVestoae 
uparent^ peculiar to the Kmkan. On a slightly raised site, about 
nxt^ yards to the east, are the rains of an Englidi dwelling, which, 
acoording to the headman of the village, was built by a Dr. Seward. 
In a field, about a quarter of a mile to tiie sonth^west is a well-carred 
pilaster of the eleventh or twelfth centory. About a quarter of a 
mile to the north-east of the village site is^ the right-htuid post of a 
gateway (1' 7" >c T), with the figure of a woman with larg^ eiuTingB 
and a mace in her hand. Zt seems to be of the tenth or elevoith 
century. Abont half a mile east, a quarter of a mile north of Pida 
a hamlet of Son^vli, is a bathing-pool thirty-six feet square, whose 
•ides have been snrroonded with steps of dressed stone. On the 
■oath bank, at the foot of a thombnah, is a small brokoi image at 
Vishnu of the eleventh or twdfth century. About a qnartK- of a 
mile to the north is a snu and moon land-grant stone, with 
roughly cut writing, bo weather-worn that httle but the date 
AJ). 13M (S. 1273] can be read. The date is interestii^ as showing 
that, after their first ccmqnest in 1290, the Muhammadansleftto the 
local ciaeS the right of mi^ViTig land grants. 
BorixA. Sopa'ra,^ which was the capital of the Konhan from about b.c. 

DeteHptbMt. 1500 to l.D. 1300, lies about three and a half miles north-weat of the 
Bassein Boad station and abont three and a half miles sonth-weet lA 
the YirtLr station of the Baroda railway. It is stUl a rich cosntiy 
town with a crowded weekly market and a population of about 1 700, 
The richly wooded well-watered and highly tilled tract, indodiag 
Boliuj Konrid and UmbnUa in (he north, Mirmal and V%hoIi in 
the west, Gils in the eoath, and Sopfm and Mardesh in the oeoitie, 
is locally known as the gwden or agar of Sop&ra. It is the middle 
part of the strip of garden land aboot three miles broad, that mns 
trom the Bassein creek to the Yaitarna, being boooded on (he 
north by the dgar of Agfahi and on the sonth by the dgar <rf 
Bassein. Under the Portugnese the whole of this rich strip, with 
its patches of salt marsh, was known as the island of Bassein, 
•ad, bef<»re Portuguese times, as the island of SoplLra. It is called 
an island, because it is cat from the mainland by a backwatw 
^ which leaves the Bassein creek a little above the railway bridge and 
winds north to the Vaitama. This backwater used to be called the 
Sopira creek. It is now locally known by three names, the M&nikpnr 
creek in the sonth, the Sop&ra creek in the centre, and the Bolisj 
creek in the nortii. It was once a considerable arm of the sea 
overflowing a large breadth of hmd on both banks of its j 



M»r on AstiqiiarUa Reoutuu at Sopln uid Vtdta, in tiM J 
AMktio Society for 1882. 
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channel. Bat; with the mad-hkden Yaitama on the north and the Oupter ZIV 
Bassein cr6ek or UUUsrirer on the Bonth, silting has been rapid, piuM|rf^t«rMt 
eapeoiatlp since the long railwaf embankment has dammed the 
flow of water from the south. Small boats of ten or twelve tone SotAra. 

(80-40 khandis) still come from the sonth ae hr as Q6a which is Deia-ip*iim. 
aboat a mile, uid from the north as far as Bolinj which is about 
two miles from Dtidar or the old Sop&ra landing. At Sop&ra the 
creek is dry. 

West of the bare salt waste that borders the Sopdra creek and 
north of another salt waste that mns west from the Bassein Boad 
station, stretch bright patches of sugarcane shaded by cocoa and brab 
palms and by lines and clastersof mango, tamarind, banyan, pvpal, 
and Araron;' trees. Within this rich gaiSen island, fonr or five feet 
below the level of the fields, shady lanes, fringed by high hedge- 
rows, wind among mango and plantain orohards, fields of rice and 
sngaroane, and open raised plots, apparently the sites of old boildings. 
The lanes are in places lined with walls, and in wet maddy hollows are 
bordered by broken rows of large Bmooth-toppad blocks of basalt, 
apparently remains of an ancient footway. Till the month of March 
the island is full of water. Eannels from garden wells cross on. flow 
alongside of the lanes, and at many tarns the road passes cloee 
by round ponds and long winding lakes, whoBO banks are fringed 
by high ple-Bupported Persian wheels. Here and there along 
the banks of the lanes are rows of large houses wit^ tiled roofa 
aod wooden walls, raised on high masonry plinths, many of them 
partly built of dressed or carved stones. Sopira itself has a 
broad market place, bordered by large one and t^o storied houses 
with rich wood carving and w^s which owe much to old dressed 
stones and large old bricks. On the banks of some of the lakes are 
the sites of old boildings with half -boned bricks and carved stones, 
or modem mosques and shrines whose boilders have made free use 
of the older masonry. To the south-west, beyond the rich garden 
tract, a flat of salt waste and noe fields rises into the wooded slopes of 
Kinnal on the west, the bash and palm-covered knoll of Brahma hill 
on the south-west, and the even crest of Yajirgad. Beyond Taj irgad 
the salt waste and rice gronnd are fringed by the cocoa-palm woods 
that stretch south to Bassein. 

The husbandmen of Sopdra are Christians, many of them converted 
S&mvedi Brdfamans ; UnsalmtLns many of them NUtds, 
descendants of Arab and Persian refngees and traders ;> and 
Hindus, chiefly S^jnvedi Br&hmans and BhandAris. The traders 
are Musalm&ns, many of them Ntitfls, and Qnjar&t Vfinis, chiefly of 
the Ud snbdivision who came from Cambay about 1760 when its 
traders fled from the exactions of Momin KMn II. 

The chief products of Sop&ra and its neighbourhood are molasses, 
rice, plantains, and betel-leavee. Molasses rice and betel'leavea go 
by sea from the G^, Bolinj, and V^boli landing-places to Snrt^ 

■ Th«u NAiUa an larga bir good-loakiiif men. Tha Hiudiu knov Ae word 
KAiU well, bat the MowlmAiu leeiii to c^a&er it a tarm of abou and duolaim^ it. 
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Quptet XI7. Broacli, Jamlinaar, Dholera, BhAviiagsr, and G<^^ By raO, 
HMMof Intoreit c^^i^y from the Virtir etation, moIftsseSj rioe, and betel-leaves pass 
north to Ankleshrar, Nadi^, Vinun^mj and P^taOj and large 
^~f' qnantitiejs of plantuns and betel-learee are sent eonth to Bombay, lie 

Z>M4.'i<(rfwa. chief imports are cloth and hardware from Bombay, and provisions 
and oilcake from the Gnjarit ports. Oilcake is in great demand 
as a mannre for sugarcane. Though not more than three-qnarters 
of a mile from the line of railway, Sop^ra is somewhat badly off 
for commanications. Smidl boats of from eight to ten tons (30-40 
Jihandit) come at high tide from the south as near as G^ lauding- 
place about a mile m}m Sop&ra, from the west as near as V&gholi 
about two miles, and from the north as near as Bolinj also about 
two miles. By land the metalled Yir&r-AgAahi road helps the 
Sop&ra traffic about a mile to Bolinj. But between Bolinj and 
Sop&ra the road is a narrow low lane passable for wheels only during 
ibe fair weather. From M&nikpnr the roate lies about a mile 
along the made Bassein road, and then two and a half miles 
north-west along a roagb fair-weather track across a bare salt 
waste, which during the rains is flooded sai impassable. A 
station at Sop&ra or a made road tfl the town from the Agftshi }agh 
road would be a boon to its people as well as to visitors. 

Its height above the surrounding salt marsh, its rich soil and 
fresh water, and its nearness to the holy Vaitama, Jivdhan, Tang&r, 
and Nirmat, must early have made Sop&ra a chosen settlement. Its 
distance from the coast and its broad backwater guarded it from 
pirate raids or the forays of the wild hill and forest tribes, and its 
water connection with the Yaitama on the north and the UIIUb or 
Bassein river on the south, and, between them, the easy land route 
along the T^sa valley made it an early centre of trade.' Sopdra 
must always have secured much local traffic. And, when its rulers 
were powerful sovereigns, holding the Deccan as well as the Konkan, 
it be<^me a centre of the great commerce between east and west 
Asia. 
BiiUny. Ujider the name Shnrp£raka, Sop&ra appears in the Mahibh^t 

(b.c. 1400) as a very holy place, where tlie Fflndavs rested on their 
way from Gokam in north K&nara to Prabh^ or Verdval in 
south Kflthidwir.* It is mentioned in the Harivansh as a city 500 
bows that is about a thousand yards broad, and 500 arrows that is 
about five hundred yards high, and is said to have been built on the 
belt of land recovered by the arrow shot by ParshnrtUn when he 
won the Konkan from the sea.* According to Bnddhist writers, in 
one of his former births Gautama Buddha was BodMsat SuppaTok, 
that is, a Bodhisattva of Sopfira.* About b.c. &40, it is said to 

> Along the TinM vaUej Pelftr and Htndvi vere o 
at BhaUua, a landing station to the north of Twagtt, ■ 
and qiuuititiBi of old brioks, Mr. W. W. Loeh, C, 8. 

* Mah&Uiint (Vana Parva), cbap. 118, qnoted in Ind. Ant. IX. 44. 

* Harivangh (Tiahna Parvs}, chnp. 89 vene 28 ood chap. 40 vath 39 ; Lansloii, 
J. 407, 413. The Harivansh a laid to be part of the Mahibhtunt, but it ia prabhty 
modem. Frofeaeora t)owson and Monier wiltiama. 

'Hnrdy'i Uannal of Bnddhiam, 2nd Ed. 13. Compare GiuuiiDgh«in'a Utiba 
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have been a port visited b; Yijaya the mythical oonqneror of Ceylon.' Chapter XI7. 

This old Hindu fame snpportfl Benfey*B, Beland's, and Reinatid's Haeei of Interact. 
opinion that Sop4ra la Solomon'a Ophir (ac, 1000).* SopIra. 

Fonr points may be urged in faronr of this view. First, the Eitiory, 

close likenees between the names Sop&ra and Ophir. The people 
near Sop&rn often either change initial e into h or drop it,' and, on 
the other hand, Ophir is written Sophirby Joaephns, and, according 
to several aathorities, Sophir is the Coptic or Egyptian word for 
India.* Second, the length of time taken by Solomon's ships, three 
or at least over two years, from the head of the Red Sea to Ophir , 
and back, is more suited to an Indian than to an Arabian voyage.' 
Third, the articles which the ships brought to Solomon, gold, 
precious stones, sandalwood, ivory, peacocks, and apes are Indian 
products.* Fourth, the Hebrew names <^ several of the articles, 

* Tiunonr's Mahiwuuo, 46. It ia worthy ofnote tbmt Vij»7ft'afstheriaBBidto have 
bMn king of UU, that ia lAt or lAe. Bnt the paaauiee qootod by Jnlien {Hiwen 
TbMMag, uL 39S) aeein to ahow that tbia L*r ia not in Weateni India, bnt ia betwaeu 
BetwaTand Magadha. , 

* Beofey in MoCrindla'a Periplua, 127 ; Reland in Ritter's Erdknnde, Aden, VIIL 
pt. 2, 3S6 ; Branand'a Memoir Snr I'lnda, 232. Ynle (Cathay, I. 227) MiiMid«n the 
connection between Ophir and Sop&ra pluuible, 

> In the local pTonanciation hona ia used for smia gold, hargotaia for lirgutata k 
pomphlat, «nd huJcla for miila dried. Mr. O. L. Oibeon, ird Januwy 188(K 

* Benfey in McCrindle'a Periplna, 127 ; Wilkinaon'a Ancient Egyptiant, I. IH j 
Champolion'i li'Bgypte, I. 98. On the other hMid, one of the latest writera, Brngaoh 
(Egypt Under the nuuaoha, I. '114) holda that in early E^ptian writinga the 
name* Ophir or Sophir and Pant [apparently the latne aa tendon or Piheudcm 



' Beke (Sonrcce of the Nile, 04) redncea the time to two yean by ""Xing it three 
year* inclQaive, and Vinoent explain* the delay by the Phcenician pnotice of 
rebuling their oargoe* (Commerce of the Ancienta, II. 267). The writer in Smith'a 
DiotionaiT of the Bible (Ophir and Tarthiab) dniW* a diatdnotion between the ahipe 
tluit went to Ophir and the sbipa of Tatahiah that mode the three yean' Toyaga. 
This diatinction baa little tapport, and, even accepting the riawi of Beke and Tinoenl^ 
the length of time ia in favonr of India. 

"" fAA of Ophir waa ita moat famooa enwrt (Job, zz. 2^ nrili. 16; 
) ; T. Kin^ iz, 28, z. 11, xzil 48 ; baiah, xUl 12 ; I. Chroo. L 28 t 



gold Hipean from many paauAea. The Mamtahadgc3denoain>aana and gdden tiaw 

(Kig Veda, Wilaon'a Trana. III. 331) ; boraea bad gold tiappinga (Manning^ Ancient 

Inifia 12fi) ; there were gold coina and neok omamenta (58) ] gold ovpeto (99) 1 1000 oowa 

d their homa covered with gold (119). In the iUmAyana there ai« golden atepa 



(396), golden archways, gilded can (11. 9), golden ahoea (18), andaeata of gold (27), 

In the MahibbArat (IL ST' "' ' '^ - > "^ -,,.. ,-.,... .v.. 

Bolden target, paviliona ii . „ _ _ 

doon (Wheeler, 1. 166), golden aeata and tools, a jar of gold,* eonch ornamented with 



In the MahibbArat (IL 35), golden aeata, golden latticea (41), golden diahe* {«i), and a 



lolden target, paviliona inlaid with gold with windowa of gold net-work and gulden 
^oon (Wheeler, 1. 166), golden aeata and tools, a jar of gold,* eonch ornamented with 
iM, a thonaand bass each Willi atbonaandpieoeaofgiHd, and gdden bells (If anning, 
li49;Heerea'aI^Bea.m. 369). Ktlidte (a.D. BOO) mentioui monntaiua whoae 
riba ara of gold (Ditto, 102) and Him^ya fnll of apaikling otm (Ditto, 117). In the 
Toy Cart {t-v. 900-400) a honae in Ujain haa golden step* (161), and in anoUier 
pasuge are etepbanta wilii golden bella (213), and ataraa oovared with gold. 

Many of theaa paasasea are poetioaL Bnt tbeabandaneeofgoldiabonieontlnrtbe 
early Greek writers Qold ia among tiie artielea mentioned a* imported into ^ro 
throiigh Arabia, apparently from India, B.C. S60 (Vincent, XL MSt). Herodirtna 
(S.C. &4-427) atatea that Dariua carried oS ao mnob gold from India (B.a 616-609), 



that he was able to introdnoe a gold coinage into Persia (Bawlinaon'a Ano. Mon. , IV. 
434), Ktesiaa (b.c. 416) apeaka of abundant griffin-gniarded gold, and notioea gold 
aaaprodact of India (McCiindle'a Edition, 17,18,19). Megarthene* (b.o. 300)*tatea 
that the soil of India contained much silver and gold (McCnudle, 31), riven cHriKl 
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Chapter XIT- ■audalwood, ivory, peacocks, and apes are of Sanskrit or of DraTidiu 
?laeMOfIitt«rwt. °"8^°' 

SopiSA. "^^ '^^^^ places in India that hare bem identified with Opliir an 

aj^^ Abiria in Sindh, Sanrira the modem Idar in Onjarit, Qos, and the 

'^^' MaUb&r coast. None of theee, either in name or in position, soita 

so well as Sop&rs.* Still the site of C^hir is unsettled. Opfair 
was almost certainly either in Arabia or in Wert India, bat to 
decide between the rival claims of Arabia and India seems almort 
hopeless. At present two of the latest opinions of f^yptisn 
BCDolars, that Font or Sophir was either the SomiUi or the Arabian 
coast, and that some of the names of articles thought to be Sanskrit 
are old Egyptian, make the balance lean in faTOor of Arabia.* 

down gold doit (79). gold wm abnudant uaoaa the Dards (1S8], in CairitallB (Abs) 
were golduid ailvar mineB (14S), Caylon yialtudgold (6S), Um gold ■^■gg'-g a^rti at 
Tibetui miners gave great lapplica (M), ud tbare ware wm mud and nlTor iala^i 
befondtiielndiu, probably bavondladiadfiS). SUabo(B.O.S0)dMeribMthaPaIibatl>(a 
(JephaDtaaa adorned witb gold, utA nuotioiM gp^-"*- -.^km^u— .*j -«j ^»«_ _£al 



and there waaBD iiland abonndins in (^old at themooAkof tbeladBa (168). Haatataa 
that it* ^Id waa one of the chief BpoiU the Qraaha hopad to take from India (l)Q- 
He mentiona gold litten, sold embroiderad robaa (M), goM tn^piM, and gBded pallan 
(95), and deacribeahinsSophiaaaabaviiiggoldanganiMnta, a gold aoaptre, aad gcddan 
•hoea (133). Arrian (kooIm'i Traai. 9^6, SIS) ditbeUarM i& the gold diggng wti 



and the gold guarding grittna, and Botieea that than vaa bo gold in the niioltlw 
country throngh which Alexaoder paaaed ; atiU he alae apeaka of gold aa Ute modaea 
of India. Ptoleniy (a.d. USO) oaUi the third tnoath of tike Indua Golden (Bwtia^ 
197), and statea tha^ in the golden peoinmla to the oaat of India, Uiera wc«* mtrnj 
gold minea (Ditto, 209). Tha Peri^na (a.s. 247) atatea that ailTer waa Ukoo to India 
and exohanged at a pri^ tor gold {Vinoent, II. MS). Bitter (Krdknnde^ Aaiea, TIH 
pt. 2, 409'411), in anmminghu viewa on the qaeation <rf Ophir, p«*nta oat that India 
wai rich in gold. Gold waafonndin thelndna and to tiM weat of the Indaa, oaOa 
Tibet frontier, in the SatUj, in Ktahuir, and ill tha Hinudana. ftttbably in tte tiMi 
of Solomon the people of the wett ooaat hadgiaatMaovroeam gold. InBJUer^ooania*, 
the fact that gold waa the great export from Opbir favoon the view that (Jphir vm 
In India. 

1 Sandalwood ia abwn in Hebrew and vaigyni in Sanakrit ) i^f^J )■ */>"* 
in Hebrew, and an elephant is iNia in Sanskrit; the ape UkoiAai Hahnwa 
inSanakrit ; andthepeaoock ia juii-im InHebrewandaiUiMinSanakrit. Tht. 
namea for cotton, Hard, and bdellinm are alao Sanakrit (Mac HoDar'a T 

LansDAge, 190-192, Ed. 1861). The Sanakrit orijno of lome of thaaa worda ia p. 

£o/7Bn ape, is said to be the old f^iTptianjbi/'tBra^ch'B Egypt Under the FhaiMl«, 
L 114] ; &ibbim, ivory, is said to be from theBgypfaan ai ivory (CaldwaD'ajDkaTidian 
Orammar, 02) ; and hutt, a peaoook, ia aaid to be Ou T^mil (oM (Ditto, 91). Aa earty 
aa the sixteen^ century before Chiiat.theEgyptianaraoeirada IrifaNteolgold, abo^, 
and ivory from Nubia. Dnnoker'i Hut. of Ant. 1. 133. 

■ Abiiia ii Uaaen'* (Ind. Alt I. S37), Uax MttU«c'i (Scfanoa of lAngvao^ 191, 
Ed. 1861), and J>nnaker'aideutifioalion(Hirt. of Anfc 1. 107,321 ;IL 189, SO, aO»i 
Banviia ii Cauninzham'a (Ano. Oeog. I. 497 and 661) ; Ooa ii B«lutd'e (Bittar. 
VUI. pt. 2. 386) udJahn'a (Hebrew Conmonwealth, 517} i and tha Halahdr oaaat 
ia Caldwell's (Drav. Qnmmar, 91, 122). The objeotion to AUria and Sanvira ia Ihrt 
they are inland tracta, and the objection to Qoa and tha HalabAr ooaal ia titat I^h 
have no name that reaanblea Ophir. Beland'a idtntiaaation of OpUr with Qoa -imi 
to have ariaao from a miatakan connection betwem Ptolamy^ Qaofii irwmt (fta 
Vaitama) and Goa. 

* The following ia a brief annunary of tha ohiat Tiewa of tha poahiiHi of Ophir. 
Opbir haa been identifled with 8ophila(a0°8.) on tha eaat aoaat of AMoa, fa" - 



Ji Orfilr are Doe Santoi {quoted by Vinoent, II. 266), Milton (Par. Lort, : 

309, iOl), Bruce (Travela, II. 4), Bobertaon (Ancient India, L), and4nabetnraiB(Ae*d. 
dea Inac, XV. U , 362), The eariy Portugneae thought it waa Aufur m McunbiqM 



of the llkeneaa in name, of ila raiua, of ita great export ofgold, and of the Inogth of a 
voyage between the top of the Bed Sea and Sc^nila. l%e chief oumKirten of an 
African O^lr are_Doa Santoi {quoted by Vinoent, II. 266), Milton (Par. Lort, XL 
~ i,andQnabetnraiB(A 
aa Aufur in Momnb 
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Jun vriters make frequent mention of Sopdra. Their mythicBl Chsptar XXT. 
kin^ Shripm is said to h&ve married Tilakaaandari the daughter of _ "Tr . . 
king Mahasena of SopAraka." The famons Jain iciest and writer, """"""W** 
JinaprabhaBori, mentions Sop&ra (Sop&raka) as one of the eighty-four BotAma. 

Bacred places of the Jains, and notices that while he was still alive BMorf. 

Sop&ra had an image of Bishabbader the first Tirthankar.' One of 
the eighty-four gtu£chhcu or Jain sects is called after Sop&ra. 

The Sanskrit dictionary TidavB Kosb appears to point to SoptLra 
as the chief place in Aparttnta where it aaya, 'Apar^ta is the 
western country, Shorparaka and others'.' The fr«^ment of the 
eighth edict of Asbok, lately (April 1882) fotmd in Sopfira, seems 
to show that it was the ca^tal of Aparinta in b.c. 250, and makes it 
probable that the Yavana Xlharmanikshita, the Apar^ta missionary 
of Ashok, came and preached the law in Sop&ra. Acooiding to a 
Onjar&ti story king Vikiam (b.c. 56), the supposed founder of the 
Samvat er&, is said to have obtained from Sop&ra one of the 
fanckdanda or five m^o wands. 

Under the names Sopttraka, Sopiraya, and Shorpfir^a, Sopltra 
is mentioned in old Deran^gari inscriptions of about the first or 
second century after Christ. Of two inscriptions on a pillar in the 
great K&rli care, one, about the beginning of the first oentnry 
before Christ, records the gift of a pillar by S&timita (Sk. 
ST&timitra) of Sop&raka, and another below it, of the same time, 
records the gift of a pillar containing relics.* An inscription in 

(Knt'i Vongoi, VI. 449). Among reooat writen BnigMh (Bgn>t Tudor the PImmmIw, 
I. 114) hold* that Uie Opliii of the Bgyptuiu na on the Somili ooaat dbh oape 
OBUdafoi. 

Vmb th« importanoe of iti gold, Ophir hu bora identifled with Malaco by JoMphua 
Mid by Teniuint (Ceylon, 11. 1 01). In fftvonr of India there mre LuBen'e Ind. Alt, 
L S39 ; Rltter*! E&dknnde, THI 370-431 ; Benfey in MoCrindle'i Feriplna, 127; 
BriDMd'B Memoir Stw llode, 222; Wilkuuon'i Indent Egypt, L 134, n. 237; 
Champolion'a L'Enpt^ L 9S : Bwwen'i Bsypt, IIL 419, ISO ; Jahn't He^nvw 
CMnmonwealth, 617 ; M»xHttlleT^Bcienaeof lknatuge,£L 222, 230; Cnnninsham'a 
Ano. 0«og. L 407, 061 j CddweU'i Dnvidian OnimmM', Intro. 01, 122; Yole'k 
Cal^y, I. 227 ; Daupker'a Hi*t.a( Ant. 1. 107; >adof theologiiMdori^oi, Bertbean, 
Theoim, and BwaU, anotad by the writsr in Smith's Diotionuy of the Bible. The 
argnmente in f avuor of India have been given in the test. The Rnpporton of Anbi* 
are Vinosnt (Commeroa of the Ancienta, IL 266], who oitea Uiohalia, PrideMix, and 
QoaeUiB t the writer in Bmith'i Dictionary, who oitei 'Winer, Fniat, Knobel, Fonrtw, 
Crawford, ai»tKaliaah;IJndBav(Merohant Shipping, I. 28, 31) and Beke(Soiiroaeottha 
Nile, 00, $4). Two aotbtwitiea bold that there were two OjjiirB, Boohart placing one in 
Arabia and Qm otiier In India, and D' Anville placing one m Arabia and one in Africa. 
Qeaentaa waa anaUe to decide between the nval obima of India and AraUa (Smith** 
DiotioBary of the BiUe, U S3S] and Heeren(Hiit.Rea. n. 73) held that Ophir waa « 
T^n* tena for rich aottthern ill-known landa. The ohief aigiunent in favooi' of Arabi* 
ia, that in Oeneaia (z. 30) O^dr ismoatiooed withHariUi and Jobab, Ixith of which 
arc in Arabia, and Uiere ia no ngn in the BiUethat there wan two Onhln. A* far 
aa the' name goaa, three fairiy mitable place* have been fonnd in Ambia, Ajdiar or 
Saphar the mstropolia of the (W>«i>aM, Dofflr a oonaidarable town in Yemen, and 
Dobr on the aonth ooaat. The objection that Arabia never yielded gold, and at tame* 
imported gold (Diuokw, I. 313), i> met by the plea that Ophir w«« an cmporiDm 
(Saith'a Diolumaiy of the Bible, IL 638), and, aooording to Heeren (Hiat. Re*. II. 
37), Anbi* wa* wall supplied with gold. On the whole, aa atated in the text, thon^ 
many of the article* were Indian, the cndmoe doe* not prove that the centre of 
toade waa in India. 

■ Shriptleharit, diap. IIL 

■"" "' ■ ' •• -■ - — -ju o, luanac 

iLment of the Jain religion _ . ... 

ClaMical Dictionary, SSS. ■ Hallinlth in Rag^nvamn, IT. 08. 

*BMn. Arab. Bur. X.31, 33, Th* fiqtiiiMtiptioii bM been ^aeed and tile MOOBd 
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. Chapter XIT. Nfisik Cave "VIII, of abont tlie middle of tiie first oentnry after 

flaoM (rfLiteiwt. Chriat, mentioiiB Shorp&raga as one of Beveral places where 

Ushavad^t, the HOQ>in-law of the Kahatrap ruler Nahap&n, built 

SopisA. reBt-hoosea and alms-honsea. BAmatirtha in Shorp&ra^a is also 

Bioom, mentioaed in this inscripttos, aud to the monta of the dmrak order 

lirini; at B&matirthaj along with those of three other placofl, a gift 

is recorded of 32jOO0 oocoonut trees in N&iagol village.' Abont Uio 

same time an inscription near a reservoir in the NfLna pass records 

that the reBervoir was made by one Govindadils of Sopfiraja.' Of 

two inscriptions in the Kanheri Caves (3 and 7), of abont the second 

century after Christ, one, which ia broken, records something done in 

' the district or dAdr of Sop&raka, and the other the gift of a cistern by 

one Samika a merchant of Soptiralca.* The coin and the Bnddfaist 

relics, found in April 1882 in a relic mound in Sop&ra, show that, 

aboDt the middle of the second century after Christ {a.d. 160), 

Gotamiputra Yajnashri Sh&tckkarni was the ruler of the Konkan; 

and that Bop^j^ was then a Buddhist religions centre, and had 

skilful masooa, coppersmiths^ and goldsmiths. 

Of foreign writers Ptolemy (a.d. 150) has a Supara between 
Nusaripa (NavsAri) and Simylla (Chanl),* and tiie author of the 
Periptus (a.d. 24>7) mentions Ouppara between Broach and Kaly&i 
as a local mart along the coast.^ In tjie sixth century (545) Kosmas 
has a doubtful reference to Sibor, a placeof great trade on the coast 
near Kalyfin/ In the legend of Purna, translated by Bnraoof from 
Nepdlese and Tibetan sources, apparently of the fourth or fifth 
century after Christ,^ Sop&ra (Sarpiraka) is described as the seat of a 
king, a city with several hundred thousand inhabitants, with eighteen 
gates, and a temple of Buddha adorned with friezes of carved 
sandalwood. It was a great place of trade. Caravans of merchants 
came from Shr^vasti in Oude, and great ships with 500 (the stock 
phrase for a large number) merchants, both local and foreign, traded 
to distant lands. There was much risk in these voyages. A safe 
return was the cause of great rejoicing. Two or three successful 
voyages made a merchant a man of mark. Who, Bays one of the 
merchants in the story, that has made six safe voyages, has ever 
been known to tempt Providence by trying a seTenth F One of the 

carved inatoad, on tlie ume pUlw b littla below the first. It appean th&t SAtimJIa'i 
nutemal imcle, io whoM hononr the piUw was made, died after the fitrt iiucriDtioB 
wa« OMved, A hole, which o»n atiU U seen, was out in the pilUr. his ralioa weii laid 
IS the bole, «ad the second iiueription was engnved. Puidit BhacTinUI. 

' Trans. Sec. Ori. Coog. 328. RAmatiTtha is probaUy (he preMot iUmkond ia 
SopAra. See below, p. 3«l. 

* See above, p. 288. » See above Eanberi Cave*, p. 168, 172. 
\^^^^'^- T . ... „*."«*™p«"» Vetom Scriptoree, 1. 30. 

• Ynle'a Cath»y, L clziroi Eeland quotes a Kholiast toin. Kinn U., wfaonMaks 

of Sofan as beins Onhir : &lan nri<rin« n n lAK.onut ir ^.:Z. ..'- .Ji^!f'^ 

Pbotins in hi 
DlMitionBaC 

oonldhavebi „ ,„™„„ouui. iiuy bwi 

■etttements. Ritter, Brdknnde Vin. part I. p. 384. Eev. H. Bochnm ia o 

'Bnmonfslntrodncaonto Buddhism, I. 235^270. The wondemworkodbyBiiddhi 
as namted in the story, and the furniture of the monartaries, seats, t&pettriea. fiinu^ 
cushions, aod carved pedestals, show that the present form of the ttoryia ^W?data 
poAapsA.!.. 800-«0. Pttnia'a own date is probably early. wwwoaw 
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chief RTticles of trade was cloth, fine and coarse, blue, yellow,. red, ClLEpteT ZIV. 

and white. Another of the most valaed aiticles waa ihe aandal- piaceioflntorMb 

wood, known as goahtTsha or cow's head, perhaps from its pleasant 

sce&t. This was bronght appftrently from the JSiinara or Malabar SopIha* 

coast. The coinage was gold, and many of the merchants had hnge 

fortunes. A atrong merchant- guild roled the trade of the city. 

The religion of the coantry mia Br&hmaniam. There were large 

nnnneries of deTont widows, monaateriea where seen or Rishis 

liTed in comfort in fruit and Sower gardens, and bark-clad hermits 

who lived on bare bill-tops, lie go& on whom the laymen called in 

times ol trouble were Shiva, Yanma, Knbera, Bhakra, Brahma, Harij 

Shankara, and divinities apparently Mdtds or Devis. Besides the 

gods, many supernatural beings, Asuraa, Mahoragaa, Yakehas, and 

Ddnavas, were believed to have power over men for good or for evih 

Pama, the eon of a rich Sopira merchant by a eUve girl, whose 

worth and skill raised him to be one of the leading merchants of 

Sop&ra, tnmed the people of the Konlcan from their old faith to 

Buddhism.' 

In the beginning of the tenth century (915) Masadi mentions 
Sabers, along with Th^na and Saimnr probably Chaul, as coast towns 
where the L&r dialect was spoken.* About forty years later, apparently 
confusing it with Ulp&r in Snrat, Ibn Hauku and Al Istakhrt place 
8op&[« (Sorbfirah and Sarabd,ya) between Oambay and Sanjin.' At 
the beginning of the eleventh century Al Biruni (1030) calls it 
Sub^ra and restores it to its right place, patting it forty -eight miles 
south of Sanjan and forty north of Th£Lna.* About sixty years later 
(I09i)8op£ra(8harp(lraka) is mentioned as a port in aSilh&ra grant." 
Towards the middle of the twelfth century (a.d.1135'1145], Sopdj^ 
(Shurp&raka) had the honour of sending the Apar&nt delegate to a 
literary conference held in E^ehmir.* The reigning king of the 
Konkan at that time is called Apardditya, a new Siihtlra king, of 
whom a stone land-grant dated a.d. 1138 haa latdy been found in 
Uran. In the middle of the twelfth century Al Idrisi (1153) 
describes Soubflra as a mile and a half from the sea, a very weU 
peopled city, with a great trade, considered one of the emporiums of 
India. Pearls were fished there, and in an island near called Bara 
(the island of Sop&:a) grew' cocoa-p^ms and the costua an 
aromatic root,' 

Before the beginning of the fourteenth century Thdna had become 
the chief centre of trade. But SoptLra was atill a place of conseqneoce. 
ItiamentionedbyAbul-Pida (1273-1331),8 and Friar Jordaiia8(1322) 
went from Thana to Broach by Supera, and brought with him and 
buried the bodies of his four companions who were killed at Th&na. 

; Uamdl'i PniriM d'Or, L 264, S81. 

* Elliot ud DowBOD, L 30, 31 

* Reinaud's FngmentB, 121 ; Elliot uid Dowbod, I. 68. 

* Ind. Ant. IX. 38. ■ Jonr. B. B. K. A. 3. XII. Exln Noinber, exv- 
' Janbert's Idriai, I. 171 ; Elliot uid Dowboq, I. &C. - Following Ibn Huiktd, 

IdrUi places Sopin nortli of Sanjln. Some account of the pekTl-naheriet in tjie 
Bawain river «ie given in Part L p. CC of the Thin« StAtwtio*! Aoooont. 
■ SobJa or Soalin, B«in»nd'a Absl-Fida, IL 223. 
S1064— U 
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Chapter ZIT. There seema to h&ve been a relic of the old KalytLn bishopnc st 
Placn (^ntemt Sop&a, as Jordanoa found many Nestorian Christiana and a chnrch 
dedicated to St. Thomas the Apoatla. Here he buried the fonr 
^'i^^- friars, and daring a stay of fifteen d^s inetrncted man; people, 

SidoT]/. baptised them, and adminutered the H!oly Commnnion to about 

ninety Christiana.^ He recommends Snpera and that partof thecoaat 
as an important place, not only for miuaionB in India, bnt as a good 
Btarting point for misBionariea to .Ethiopia.* In 1500, under the 
name Sorab, perhaps for Sobar, it is mentioned as a Konkan place of 
trade with Qujarit." Under the Portngueae SopfLra was a fortified 
post with four wooden atockadea. Early in the eighteenth centni^ 
(1728), for a distance of about 4000 feet between Sop^a and Bolin], 
the creek was fordable at low water. The four watch-towers, whit^ 
from want of funds Glenera] Lonis de Mello Pereira had made of 
cocoa-palm atema, had in three years become unfit to bear the weight 
of the two pieces of artillery with which they were armed. The 
' writer complains that a bridge, which the same Louis de Mello 
Pereira had made acrosa the creek at Gokiiwa, was unprotected aad 
left the approach open to an enemy. At Timli, too, the creek coold 
be easily crossed. The writer waa anxioua that the creek between 
Sopira and Bolinj ahould be dug aa deep as the height of a ifian, 
otherwiae it would soon be filled to a level with the fields, because 
of the great amount of silt that was brought by the river £rom its 
two mouths and left in the centre. He recommended that a deep 
ditch should be dug in front of Sop&ra. The older fortiGcationa were 
three redoubts, mutually flanking each other and enclosed by a 
timber stockade. These were strengthened, in 1728, by building 
a ditch round the stockade and by raising a atone and mortar 
redoubt.* About the middle of the eighteenth century SoplLra, or 
Sipala, though fallen to insigniticance, is noticed by Da Perron in 
his journey from Sarat to the Elephanta Caves (27th November 
1760) ; be also mentions V^holi with a creek of its own, and Nirmal 
Tvith two ponds and a temple.' In 1803, when Btljir&v fled to 
Bassein and placed himself under Britiah protection, a palm-tree 
stockade was set up to guard the Sopdra bridge.' 

In 1818 Captain Dickinson noticed a bridge and palm-tree 
Btockade at Sopfira, and the remains of a Portuguese tower.' In 
1826 Clnnes calls Sopdra a kasha and a post-runner's station with 

1 WoddinK, Annalea Minoramndui (a.d. 13S1)i Dr. W. Oermuin, ThomM 
Ghriiten, 187. Bav, H. Boohum, S.J. 

' The Chriitiui biabop whom it«Ulid placei in ladin leema to refer to DIufar ia 
Arabia aod to the Arian biihop Theophflna, called ' Qie Indian,' who wtm aent b; 
the Bmpenir Conatantlne of Conatanlinople to the Homdiite in Arabia, in who« 
conotiy he built a church at Dhafar. From Dhafar he cama back to his natin 
country Din (DinSocotta!), and viaited aa biebop nuuiv Chrittkn settUiDeitti a 
tndU (Pbilortorgins, m. 4, 5). Bev. H. BochDin,S.J. 

> Bird'* Minlt-i-Ahmadi, 129. Sop&ra ia called a iatba in a titie deed of ±j>, IflDO. 
Mr. W. B. Malook, C.S. 

* Da Canha'a BaMein, 1G9 ; Chron. de Tia. I. 31, 54. 
' Zend Aveata, I. occliixiv. 

• Nairofl'a Konkwi, 108. The Ritiah troopa were CMnped at 8op*r» when (Slrt 
December 1802) the tenu o( the treatrof Bawaia were beins nontiMed. As. An. Bm- 
(1803), 99-100. ' MU, Diwy, 314 of 1818, 10917138/^ 
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400 houses, forty shope, and s sugar factory.'' la 1837, Yaupell Oiaptor ZXT. 
found Sopira a large place, with a coneiderable Masalmfln ChiiBliaD pium rf^texMt. 
and Hindu population. Grain, salt, and garden produce were sent 
to Qajarat and Bombay, and timber was brought from the hills. SopI**. ^ 

Very good fishing boats and coontry vessels were bailt.* 

For a place whose importance as a religious and trade centre 
lasted tor over two thousand five hundred years (b.c. 1400- a.d. 
1300), Sopira has few remains. Timber was so plentiful and so 

Sod that the bulk of the buildings were probably always of wood, 
stone temples and stone-lined lakes and reservoirs, many are said 
to have been destroyed by the Musalmans in the beginning of tha 
fourteenth century.' Still enough were spared, or repaired, to excite 
the admiration and wonder of the first Portuguese (1530-1540).* 
But, daring the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the lake banks 
were stripped and the temples pull&d down, and the stones used 
in building Portnguese churches, forts, and houses, the bulk of 
them probably finding their way to the great walls and religious 
and state buildings whose ruins still adorn the city of Bassein. 
Except a few lately unearthed stataes and fragments of carving, the 
only remains are so old that the people had ceased to know of them 
or care for them, centuries before the Fortugneae came to India. 

The Objects of Interest in and round Sopflra may be seen Objects (^ 

either from the VirAr station, about three and a half mdea to the Intorert; 

north-east, or from M&nikpur, that is the Bassein Boad station, 
about three and a half miles to the south-east of Sopfira. M^nikpur^ 
or Bassein Boad station, has the doable advantage of a certain 
supply of carts and of an upper-storied rest-house. For a visitor 
who has but one day to spare, perhaps the best order is to go from 
Mfiuikpur abont four mUes north-west to Brahma, or Vakkl, hill ; 
from Brahma hill about a mite north-west to Nirmal ; from Xirmal 
about two miles north to the Bnrud-k lug's tower or Buddhist relic- 
mound ; from the relic-mound about half a mile east to Soptei ; 
from Sop&ra about a mile south to Gia ; and from Gis abont three 
miles south-east to M&nikpnr, a total distance of aboafc twelve 
niiles. 

From Manikpur to Brahma Hill the way runs for about three- Brahma ma 
quarters of a mile along the Bassein road. It then strikes across '^^ VattU. 

a bare fiat, formerly fiooded during the rains and now being 
gradually reclaimed for rice. After about two miles, on the norttt 
Eire the raised lands of GAs and Sop&ra, fall of trees and 
sugarcane gardens, and, on the west, the long wooded hill of 
Ninnal and the stoall paltn-stadded knoll of Brahma hill. Abont 
a mile and a half to the south, rises the steep orest of Yajirgad, 
apparently with some remains of built blocks of basalt, but with 
no certain trace of anything older than the Portuguese fort that 
crowns its top. Beyond this, the path crosses some of the rice 



' Itinenrj', 13. ' ' Traiu. Bom. Geog. Soo. VU. 140. 

* Jorduiiia' Mirabilia, S3^ 

* Dom Jofto de Caitao, Piimeiru Rotciro D* CmU dk ladU, 7ft. 
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Chaptsr XIT. fields, that frii^ tlie garden lands of 0^^ and reaches the nortfc 
rUoHi^tenrt. ®"^ °* ^^ Brahma hill. 

SopiRA. From the east Brahma hill risBB about forty feet in a steep rockj 

Brahnut Bilt "lopo from a boulder- atrewn- rice-field which was once a pond. The 
or VtMl, Bteep aide of the hill ia thiclcly covered with thorns and brushwood, 

and large blocks of basalt are piled in places as if into an artificigl 
wall. Along the crest of the knoll, half-hid by long grass and thorn- 
bnahes, runs a line of blocks of basalt, in places apparently bailt time 
or fonr deep. The number of these blocks, laid as a footway 
along some of the lowest parts of tbe road between 6&s and Kinnal 
and built iuto the plinths of Gis and Sop&ra houses, shows that 
Brahma hill has long been used aa a quarry. At the north foot of the 
hill the ground is rough with thorn and cactus bushes, among which 
are low round mounds from nine to twenty feet across and three at 
fonr feet high, built of blocks of basalt with traces of large mortArleea 
bricks. On a smooth-faced block of basalt, close to a built circnlar 
mound about fifty yards north of a clump of rayan trees, ia 
inscribed the word ' SatwnoAanata' , that is. Of Satumadana (Sk. 
Shatrnmardana) in PfUi letters of the second century before Chriat. 
This mound was opened in February 1882 and dug about three feet 
deep. Notbingwasfound except somesmall potsherds and one or two 
pieces of earthenware covered with a rough green enamel or glaze. 
About eighty yards to tbe south-west is another stone (3 x2') 
with the words ' Datdya Bhemiya ' (Sk. DattAyflh Bhaimy&h), thai 
is, Of Data the daughter of Bhim, also cut in PeUi letters of about 
the second centnry before Christ. There are no signs of a mound 
near this atone, but the ground in front of it is said formerly to 
hare been a hollow stream-bed which has lately filled. About fifty 
yards to tbe east^ onder a group of rdyan trees, are some large 
paved slabs, and, leaning against the trunk of one of the trees, is a 
carved fragment of a Hmdn temple. 

Aboot half-way up the thoni.«oveTed west^n slope of the 
knoll, is a group of two large rdyan trees and the fragments of as 
old banyan tree. This spot is aaored, and, during soares caused by 
epidemic outbreaks of disease, is nsed as a place for feeding 
Bn^Lmans. The top of tbe knoU commands a fine view. To the north 
lie the rich dark woods and the light-green sugarcane gardens <^ Qii 
and Sop&ra, to the west are tbe wooded slopes of Nirmal, to the 
south the flat crest of Vajirgad, and to the east, aorosa the ban 
ealt-waste, rises the level line of Tungfir, ending to the south tn the 
peak of Kdmandurg, 

The top of the knoll ia thiekly strewn wil^ undressed blocks of 
basalt, laid in Oircles from nine to twelve feet in diameter. Thongh 
most of them are ruined^ some of these circular mounds still rise ui 
rongh cairns, a foot or two above the general level Two of theaa 
mroTes were opened in April 1882, and thegronnd was dug about 
three feet deep Nothing was found but earth and big stonea. The 
hill was once nearly surrounded by ponds. Out of the rioe field to 
the east, which is known as the VakAl pond, two stones with 
P&li writing of about tbe second centnry before Christ have b^ 
dng, and are now the chief obiects of interest in Qtm Tillage, 
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aboat a mile to the east.* A little to the aooth was the E&kl&i Chapter ZIT. 
pond, now a rice field, and a little to the west is a round hollow vigMBm^iatmatt 
aboot fifty-five yards across, known as the YiBr&l pond. To the ' 

weat lies a very large long lake, the soathem end tilled with rice 
and onion-beds, the north end still holding water and known as the 
MfLIai lake. This Brahma hill eeems to have been the bnrial-place 
of the Kod tribe, as this tribe is mentioned in one of the inscriptions 
fonnd near the hill.^ It is interesting as being the first anraent civil 
or lay bnrial-place that has been fonnd in Western India* 

To the west of the M^lai lake rise two knolls, the sonthem knoll 
low and covered with thorn-bushes and some high brab-palms, the - 
northern knoll, which is higher and longer, is the hill m NirmaJ, 
also known aa B&gh or the garden, whose wooded slopes and crest 
hide the great temple of Sh^kar&ch&rya Svdmi, which was raiwd 
by Shanl^rji Keshav Fhadke in hononr of the restoration of the 
old faith, on the fall of the Fortngnese in 1739. On the wooded 
slope of Nirmal hill, to the soath and east of the temple, are circles 
of old brick and blocks of undressed basalt, like those on Brahma 
hill. To the east of the temple is a huge lamp-pillar. From the 
west ia a fine view acroBS the great Nirmal lake to the sea. A 
handsome flight of etone-stepa leads down the west side of the hill 
to the vill^^ of Nirmal, in which are several smaller temples and 
shrines. In front of a honse in Nirmal village, abont 500 yarda 
nor^L of the great temple, is a long dressed stone with six letters^ 
which seem part of a Sanskrit inscription of the seventh centniy. 

Two miles north of Nirmal, in a wooded imtilled plot of garden 
land abont a quarter of a mile west of Bopij« town, stands a 
Buddhist stupa or relic<moand, which is locally known as Bumd 
BAjflcha Kot, that is the fort of the Basket-making King.* The 
monnd, which is about sizty-five yards round the base, rises about 
seventeen feet with steep earthen sides, ont of which grow sevco^ 
Tcaranj bashes and lai^ brab-palms. At the top of this seventeen 



* 8m below, p. Ml. 

■ See below, p. 341 , The Uw of intercluuige t«twMn d ud ( anggeats thkt tiie End 
tribe of tluB iUBcriptioD may bs Uie Kola to wliom ^i»"il»«- circle* of tmdreaud atouea ki 
BnddhMaya &re traditioiiallf aacribed (Arch. Sar. of Indift, Beport TIIL B6). Theae 
Brahma-bUl circlea alio closely Teaemble the caimi kt Khent, Satmia , Bftuunkri, and 
Deoaa in S^ot BajpaUna, of whichMr. Cftrlle^le haa (pveD ID inteTeetuig adcecriptioB 
Biidezp1aiiatioii{Do. VI. 14,36, 38, 104). Tbemscriptioiiaoii thsBtonetoftheBnluii*. 
hill cainii are important, a« the; prove that thi« fonn of memorial u not c<Hifined to 
pra-hutorio times. The aw of roagh natnnl bonldera for religion* porpoBse, after 
tool* and dreued itonea were in general use, may be ftn siample of the nlinging to old 
way*, which, ai in the use of stone oeremonial kiuTes, is one ofUismoat marked lawa 
of rdigions ceremonial (SeeSpeucer'sPrinci^pleeof Sociology, 1. 279). Hr. Carlleyle'a 
aooonnt {Aroh. Snr, Sep. VL lOG) of the npnght itonefl fanod near the mde oirclec 



And oairna in lUjpntiiu sageaEtB, that the carioiu circle of upright pillar* noticed on 
tlie north-west slope of Blkshi or Tnlinj hilt (See below, p. S&l may be artESoial, 
and not m wa* supposed ao outcrop of <^e uaighbonring bault dyke. 
* The similarity in name* roggeat* that the Vakol of Baknl ilupa near Bopdn, 



I Foma's legend [Bamonr* Introdnotion, 2BS), W«a new the Takil hi 

* The tope or itupa was originally a Urget erave heap, the next stage was a bnilt 
oaam, sndthe third a lolid temple. Cannio^uun (Bhiba Topea, 7, 13) divide* stujxu 
into three classe*, dedicatory, funereal, and memorial. In funereal slupas alone are 
relioa found. Some acoonnt of the change* of iluijie throDj^ whieb the Boddluat 
aupa paaaed i* given nnder Kanhori, p. 170. 
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Chkiitflr ZXV. feet bank rnns a lere) terrace about fifteen feet broad, and, from 
PIkAM nfTTif*rMif ^^^ back of the terrace, stadded with big brab palmB and larse 



Boriu, 



htranj boshes, rises a dome aboat ten feet high and twenty feet 
acroaa the top. The best view of the mound is from about sixty 
yards to the sontb, where the ontline of the large rounded base, tu 
flat terrace, and the dome is still clear. Roond the mound the 
foundations of a brick and stone wall can be pretty clearly traced, 
about fifty-six feet to the north and sonth of the monnd and about 
ninety-fiTe feet to the east and west. The oblong space, which thia 
wall encloses, measures two hundred and fifty-two feet from east 
to west, and one hundred and eighty from north to sooth. In ths 
middle of the sonth wall there seem to be the remains of a gate, 
and, in the middle of the east wall, there was the mun entrance. 
Ontoide of the east entrance gate, a bush and thom-corered space, 
forty-eight feet square, is full of brick and stone foundations. 
The marked line of wall along the north side of the enclosure was 
bnilt, aboat fifty years ago, by a Moaalm^ beggar named Shaikh 
Amir. It stands nearly on the Ijne of the old wall. 

Whan he settled near the foot of the tower. Shaikh Amir dug a 
well, and turned the land round into a garden.* He explained 
his wealth by his knowledge of the art of making gold, worked 
many wonders as a chemist, and was greatly feared. At thia time 
8op&ra and the villages round were troubled by a band of robbers. 
They robbed at night and disappeared in the morning leaving no 
trace. One morning, the-robbers were found in a honse, and, with 
tbe police at their heels, fled into the chemist's garden and 
disappeared. Search round the -garden showed that the robbers 



imuMmhyDom, 
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iAtyuri ; Artocarpn* lakoch*, (oA ,- Tuuu-indiu indicati, (Aineh ; Bmitiiiiia 
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. Moriiig* pterfgoapernw, ihegat ; Ahoha s<)uanioBa, tUdpkat; Keva 
reli^ioaa, pfpol; ThMp«au popnlnvk, bhend; Zizyphna jajmba, tordi,' AiadinAt* 
indioa, iiiin,-Ei7thriiikmdica,p(in9dra; ViteiiiegiAidn,nirjpiiKfi,-Ficiii iodio^aid; 
FicDB oppoaitifolut, kAaraan; Ficiu racemoes, vmbar / Gmelioa u-bon*, (Ainui,' 
OordiamnUi&AanAir; Uonu alba, tut,' H&n^eraiadica, dmi; Syzjginm juDboluinBi, 
jdmbu ; Peidinm pjrif emm, peru ; Bornngtoaia acntangiilii, nevar ; Almngiiui 
deck^talnm, dioJ; Mimoaop* aleiig^, 6ai:uU ; Himasopt k&u, nlyaii,-snd Sp<HidiM 
numgifera, tatAdda. Shbubs tisa Hiriiaoeoub Plaitis : Ficns heterophjllm, tiandii; 
JMrninnm Imtifolinm, ntifrftt; Dismia axtenss, uionu; C&ppuiB aepUru, knUdr; 
Cappftrii brevi^itut, vAghoti; Ckd&ba indica, kalla; CratcBva roibn^hii, nlymma; 
DicMCoria bnlbifeiu, kadtJearaTtda; ClitorU tenutea, goJcami; Triamfetta piloaa, kmian- 
«dnrfn,'Bo«rhaaTiadi9iua,RUMi;Ph;Mliaminima,]H>p(i,- Vituoacnoaa, iAdtUoCirmMa; 
Hoya Tiridiflora, dort; Cania ton^ tdiikla; Artremona nwxicaiia, pktrangidJko^n; 
Abnu pi«0BtiHiiu, fui^; Aayataaia ooromaad^aiia, bUddbarj; Sjppia nodidon, 
raioUga; Barleria eruUt% hwanta; Crotalaria pnwbnU, Ummi; Jatn^ ooMat, 
ratanjOt ; C»am» oaianda, ifcaranda ; Hydrocotyle saiatioa, frnlAnu ; Barlmu aatcn- 
«uittu,eMro;OQOdeiidronpanicnlatDTD,bitA<Wi^'Ii[«abaDdiioa,&aiKaHjl;Sj^ 
mollis, fforaiAinundi ; Enpnorbia tymeCoUa, dwIMi ; Sida acatai tirtiida ; Phylantitu 
nimre, oA4iFva tttnri; ManyanthuaoiiiUU.iboIarvfAubi^ ; Xvpha angaatifolia, paiar; 
Xanthiam indionm, dvmuruU ; Crosopbora erecta mola olAnid, and C prortiata 
loAdn oihrdd; CardaminB hiraata, jangU rdi,-CoroboruB capaalariB, «ar£a; Denii 
hejiwaaa, ianu^ttl;Njmpha» lotos, tUlotpal; Blamm. haIosareoea,frUnni(,-IpaaM» 
nptaiu, jalbhauri ; Ele^uDtopns scaber, bKonya p6lri ; CaDavalia titobb, kadaambar; 
Convolvulttspaiiiciaatiu, Uumya tola ; Tuuridium indicUTii, bhanmdi; Eclepta eraoat, 
Mifavra,- lu&rofara tinctoraa, ottrfi,- Argyreia ipedoaa, tavuidtutoi;- and Hemideamw 
indidiu, lapunjadi. 
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lutd not left it, and, as the police drew close to the tower, three Cliapter ZIT. 



FlMoa of Interwt. 
SofIka. 



men bounded out of the dome, nnd, taking different directions, 

escaped. The tower was searched and the dome was fonnd hollowed 

about six feet deep, and the hollow chamber filled with stolen i>„aai,u 

property. The men had stayed underground during the dayj and .^: Af^roA 

at night bad come out to rob. The proof was clear and the chemist 

was transported for life. A grave on the east side of the terrace, 

with B fragment of an old Hindu temple as a head-stone, is the 

grare of RamjfLn KhAn, an Afghan, one of the chemist's disciples. 

After Shaikh Amir's conviction the hollow in the^tower was filled, 

and since then the mound has been constantly drained of its bricks, 

almost the whole outer coating having been carried away. 

According to the common stoiy, the king who built the tower 
was of so kindly a spirit that he took no taxes from bis people. He 
lived without show and with the strictest thrift, paying for his 
food by the sale of bamboo-baskets made by his own hands. He 
is known as the Bumd B&ja, or basket-making king, and as the 
Dharma Btija or the pions king. His land was rich and his people 
feared that an enemy might come, and, finding the country 
nngnarded, lay it waste. They asked the king what he would do 
if an enemy came. ' I have no enemy,' said the king. ' If an 
enemy comes I will guard the land.' To test the king's power, 
some of his less believing people banded together and marched 
towards the city as if in hostile array. Others, in the secret, fled 
to the king with the cry ' An enemy is before the gat«8.' ' Are the 
people who are before the gates truly enemies,' asked the king. 
'They are truly enemies,' said the unbelievers. Then the king raising 
his heavy knife, cleft a slip of bamboo that lay in front of him, an^ 
at that instant, the band of the unfaithful perished. 

The Basket-making Qneen is also known to the people. She 
wore no ornaments, and did sXL the house work in her husband's 
fort. She used to go to draw water at the Chakreshvar lake, about 
500 yards to the north-east of the fort. Simply dressed, and with 
no ornaments but palm-leaf bracelets, she used to walk on the water 
and fill the water-pot at the pole in the middle of the lake, where 
the water was pure and untroubled. The women said, ' We all 
have jewels and you, who are a king's wife, haye no jewels. Ask 
yonr husband, ho will not deny you,' The king said, ' Why do yon 
wantjewels? What profit iain jewels?' She pressed him and he 
took a betelnut from eVery house, and, with the betelnuts, bought 
her jewels. The qneen put on her jewels and went to draw water. 
Bat, as she walked on the water, the weight of her jewels dragged 
her down and she sank. It was hopeless h) reach the middle of the 
lake, so she filled her water pot frem the side. The king saw that 
the water was foul and asked what had happened. She confessed 
her fault and never again wore jewels.* 

In February 1882 the resemblance of the Tower to a Buddhist 
relio-mound was noticed by Mr, Mnlock, the Collector of Th&na>, and, 



1 pMidit Bhsgrinlil writef , * It may be that ■■ there U a oonnectioii in piwiian- 
ciation between Shurpa-kAnika (Prutrit Bttppa-draa) a winnowing-baaket maker 
oT Burad, and Snppintka the old name of Sopara, (this story was invented to ilioir a 
connection in meaning alao between the two worda, ' 
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(nuptM ZIT. yrith. liis help, tlie montid waa opened by Pandit Bha^rdoUl and ^ 
nMM^Litotwt writer, in thebeginning of Aprin882. A passage waa cat from ewt 
to west, a little to the north of the centre line, so as not to distorfa 
' J^ Bamjf^ Khan's grave. The cutting was made about four feet 
Jt«lie Motmd. broad, with a rise sbont twelve feet from the leyel of the ground it 
the enter face of the tower^ to the centre, where it is about aixteen 
feet below the top of the doma Inside of the dome there' was 
loose earthj and abont six feet from the top were foond a pair 
oi msted scissors and an Bn^^h two-anna piece of 1841, 
relioB of the chemist's plunder. About twelve feet from the top 
of the dome, that is about a foot below the terrace from which 
the dome springs, in the centre of the body of the monndj was 
found the beginning of a carefully bnilt brick -chamber about two 
feet nine inches eqnare. About two feet nine inches from the top 
of this chamber, kept in ita place by e^ht large brida 
(I' 7" X 1' X 3^*^, was a dark circular coffer abont two feet acresB 
and a foot and a half deep. This co£Fer was formed of two eqati 
blocks of smooth yellow trap, closely fitting together in the middle, 
and ending in a ciroular oonvez top and botfom. It looked tike 
two huge grind-stones with bevelled edges. Below the ooffer the 
bricks wtt^ strewn with the mouldy remains of sweet-smelling 
powder. Underneath the relic ooffer, the brick-filled chamber, keepii^ 
the same size (2'. 9' square) and with the same carefully bnilt walla, 
passed down about twelve feet, when a layer of Sat bricks was 
reached, apparently the foundation of the mound. Unlike the 
bricks in the relic chamber and on the outer face, which are laid oo 
earth, these foundation bricks seem to be set in cement. 

The section of the mound laid bare by the cutting ahows aa 
envelope of earth about three feet thick. Inside of this envelope 
a casing of carefully built bricks rose from twelve to fourteen feet, 
ending in a horizontal layer or terrace, eighteen feet broad, from 
which rose a dome of roughly built brick and earth, whose top is so 
ruined that its original shape cannot be determined. The maeoniy 
of the mound seems to have been brick throughout. A good de^ 
of it is rough baked brick laid in layers of clay. Bnt the part of 
the eastern wall which has been cleared, is faced with large finelj 
baked bricka. As far as was seen, except some moulding near the 
east entrance and one brick roughly shaped like an elephant, the 
masonry is plain. 

The stone coffer stands seventeen and a half inches high. It is in 
two equal parts which meet in the middle and fit tightly together. 
The stone is a light coloured tracbytic trap, apparently the same as 
the trap found in the Nil hill, about a mile east of Sop&ra, and 
also near Kurla in Silsette. Their perfect smoothness and the 
sharp accuracy of their lines seem to show that the two stones that 
form the relic box were turned on a lathe. The sur&CB hae been 
covered with a black wash of clsy with a trace of iron in it, which 
can be picked off in small flakes about one sixty-fourth of an inch 
thick. From the rims of the convex top and bottom, the aides 
carve for ahont two inches inwards in a groove about an inch deep. 
Then for three inches they swell to Hie line of Uie upper and loww 
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rims, and from tbat, for about two inches, they again cnrre gently Chaptw ZIV. 
inwafds, with a groove abont a quarter of an inch deep, to the pi^oM rflntereat. 
middle of the height where the npper and the lower stones, that is 
the lid and the bos, meet. The whole is very massive and of irreab Sopift^. 

"^'Slt- SeOi Mound. 

On opemng the oofEer, the lid, which fits very tightly, was found 
to he kept in its place by a flange or inner rim on the lower stone,- 
an inch thick and an inch higher than the onter rim. The inside 
measurements of the box or lower stone ore nineteen inches acroaa 
and six and a half inohes deep. The inside meaanrementS' of the 
lid or upper stone are twenty-one and a half inches across and fire 
inches deep. In the centre of the box stood an egg-shaped c(n>per 
casket, abont eighteen and a half inches round the middle and six 
inches high. Bound the casket, at about two inches distance, was a, 
circle of eight small copper castings of Bnddha, abont four inches 
high by two broad and about two inches apart. The central «aaket and 
the images were thick with rust and with what looked like damp 
brown and grey earth, bat was the mouldy remains of sweet-smelling 
powder which had been scattered over them, about an inch deep.^ 

Of the Eight Images the chief, facing the west, is Maitreya or tmtfi. 

the Coming Buddha. His image is abont five inches high by three 
and a half oroad. It is larger than the rest, which, with slight 
variations, measure about three and a half inches by two and a half. 
All the figures are seated on flat raised platforms, and over each is a 
horse-shoe arch or canopy, The chief figure or Maitreya Bodhisattva 
differs greatly from the rest, whose general character is much alike. 
HJB pedestal is higher and it is square instead of oval, his right foot 
hangs over the edge of the pedestal, be wears omameuts and has a 
rich conical crown or tiara, his crown is surrounded by a horse-shoe 
aureole, and his canopy is plain. The other figures are all seated in 
the usual stiff cross-legged position, wearing a waistcloth and with 
an upper robe drawn over the left shoulder. The expression of all is 
oalm and unmoved, the hair looks as if close-curled with a knob oa 
the crown, and the ears are heavy and long. The hands are arranged 
in different positions, two of the positions being repeated. Each 
figure represents a different Bnddlui, the plume of leaves that crowns 
the canopy showing which of the Buddnas each image represents. 
All are copper castings well-proportioned and clearly and gracefully 
fonned. The ears, thoQj^ large and heavy-lobed, are not so 
nnshapea or ugly as those of later images. The leaves of the 
different bodhi trees, which crown the canopies of the different 
Bnddhas, are formed with extreme care and accuracy. This circle 
of Buddhas means that Maitreya has become Buddha and has come 
to claim, Gautama's bowl, fragments of which are enclosed in the 
casket. Gautama is ready to hand over the bowl, and the six older 
Buddhas attend, because it was believed that Qautama's bowl had 
been handed down as a symbol of office by the six earlier Buddhas.' 

> The compontion and the um of this *weet abir powder are given under Sopin 
in the Appendix. 



* DaUQaoIthil alorr are given in the Appendix, TheM Buddhai are aoooiated here, 
in the A jauta and Elnra oavei, probably becaiue they aie the eight hniuan <tr Mrth- 
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Cluptor XIY. Maitreya Bodhisattya or tlie Coming Badilliai, the chief and lar^^eet 

JHf^fjfg oTXitenit 'i^'^S^t '^ placed facing the west, because, on becoming Baddha, 
be will pass through the gre&t eastern gateway, open the rehc- 
Sopiu. chwnher, and, from the gold casket, take the fragmenta (rf 

Ac^ J^m^ Gftutama'a bowl. Maitreya is represented as a Bodhisattva or 
j^ coming Baddha not as a Buddha ; as a king not as an ascetic. He 

is seated on a high pedestal. His right leg is half-drawn across, 
the foot hanging down, the toe resting on a lotus. The left leg ia 
doubled right across, the heel drawn hack close to the body, and 
the sole half tamed ap. The right arm is stretched forward, the 
back of the open hana resting on the ^ght knee in what is known u 
the Oiring Position or Vara-mudra. The left hand, which is raised 
a little above the elbow, holds with much grace a lotos stem which 
ends above in three flower heads. He wears a rich conical crown 
or tiara, and roaod the crown a detached aareole in shape like a 
horse-shoe. He wears earrings, two necklaces, a safred thread, 
armlets, bracelets, and anklets. Round the waist is a band as if of 
thick s^ng, and round the hipa and hanging in front is a fringed 
belt. Over his head rises a horse-^oe arch or canopy, with abont 
half-way up a cross-bar or back-rest, ^ To the visitor's left, facing 
south-west, is Sh^kyamnni the last or seventh Buddha, He sits, as 
he sat when he became Buddha, his left hand laid in the Up with up- 
turned palm, his right arm stretched in front, the palm laid on the 
right knee, and the finger tips restingon the pedestal, in the Eartb- 
Toaching Position or Bhusparsh-miidra.* From the centre of the 
arched canopy above him rise throe sprigs of the peak -leaved pipat, 
Ficus religiosa, Qautama's Tree of Knowledge or Bodhi Tree. To 



bom Boddhas. The; belong to difierent ovolei «r JtofaxM. 

liiiMt7.one cyolM before tbe present ue : Shikhi and Viabv ^ 

thirty-one cydea old ; while KnknchchhKnda, Kanslumuiii, K&shvapai, Osutaiu. 



and MaitreyB knBaddiuw of thepreoent cycle, the Mkh&bhadntkalpft. Hudy'i 
•t BoddhUm, 07, 08. 

1 The prophecy about Maitr^s ii that Oautama'a law will hut for 6000 yran ; tie 
law will disappear when hia reficaare lost. During the finrtSOOyeanOautama'a law will 
beatTicUykif>t ; daring the naxt thoaaaud yean the law willconlinoe to be nomiiial]; 
leepected ; then will oome 3000 yean of indiffereotie, aod 500 yean of D<^[l«ct. Hue 
Uaitreya the Merciful, also called Ajtta the Unbeaten, will reatore faith, and the *gt 
of man which had dwindled to ten jem will lengthen to 80,000 years, and Tirtae 
and peace wiU return. Ko^peo'a Buddhism, 1. S27. When Qautama becaa* 
JDcamate, his mother aaw him come with a lotos in his hand and paaa into her aula 
(Senart, Joium^ Asiatiqne, III. 369), This is perhapa the reason why MaitnT* 
oarriea a lotus in bis left band. 

* According to St Hilure (Boddhisme, 69), after hia nightlong sfanlR^e withtks 
evil HAra, aa dawn broke, OantBRia became Buddba, sainea perfect intdugenoe, tai 
reached to triple knowledge. 'Yee,' hecried, ' I will wing to an end the grief of tfat 
world.' Striking the earth with bia band, he said, ' May this earth be my wrtneai 
She ll tiM dwelUog-plaoe of all creatorei ; she encloea all that mOT«e and all thai 
ramaina utunored; ahe ia fair ; she will bc«r witness that 1 do not lie.' Aooordiust* 
aChineaeversioD (J. B. A. S. XX. 1S9), in his struggle with Mira, Qantama said, 'iIt 
merit must pn vail.' Hira, taunting him, asked, ^Tho can bear witness to thi« molt 
of'youn, ' Oaatania, freeing his right hand from the sleeve of his robe, pointad t« Os 
earth. Then the earth was shaken, and the Earth Bpirit, loping lorUi, oried '1 
am his witnesa.' M. Senart, who has shown (Joumal Asiatiqne, III. 309) how thick ■ 
covering of son poems hides the simple story of Gantania's wrestle with evil, tin) 
eiplaina the £arth.Tou<^i>ig Positian. In the son-myth the tonofaing of the aartk 
by Qautama's hand, which marks the dose of his stmrajle with Mira, ia tk* liiar^ 
iog of the earth by the first ray of the risii^ sun woioh marks tlM tflcM «( A* 
■tniggle between night and day. 
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the left, facing aouth, is Eishyapa (he sixth Buddha. His left hand Chapter XIT. 

ifl laid in hia lap with aptarned palm like Gaatama's left hand, hnt ^aoM ofTntiWit 

the right hand is raised to the level of the shoulder aod the palm 

is open with a slightly forward bend in the Blessing Position or SopiR*. 

Abhaya-mudra. The centre of his canopy is crowned with a toft of Sa-^IvSw* 

banyan leaves, Ficns indica,K4ahyap»'aiodAi tree. Next to the left, j, ^ 

facing south-east, comes Kanaka the fifth Buddha. Like the image of "* 

Sh&kyamuni heis seated in the Earth -Touching position, the left hand 

laid open in the Up, and the palm of the right hand on the knee, the 

finger tips resting on the ground. The two twigs of the wJotniara 

fig, Ficus glomerata, that crown his canopy, show that he is Eanaka- 

mnni. Next to the left, facing east, comes Kraknchchhanda the fourth 

Bnddha. He sits cross-legged with both hands in his lap, the back 

of the right hand laid in the palm of the left in the Thinking Position 

or Dkycm-mudra, also known as the Lotus-seated Position or 

Padmaean-mudra. The leaves that crown his canopy are apparently 

of the nrisha, AcBciasirisa, the bodhi tree of Erakuchchhanda. Next 

to the left, facing north-east, comes Yiahvabhu the third Buddha. 

He is seated cross-legged fike Maitreya in the Giving Position or 

Yara-mudra, the left hand with upturned palm bid in the lap, the 

right arm stretched io front, and the hand open and turned down, 

the back resting on the right knee. Unlike the other figures, he 

has an aureole which fills the apace between his head and the canopy. 

The canopy is crowned with a bunch of leaves, and there are leaves on 

each side of the head. According to the Ceylon books, Vishvabhn's 

tree is the edl, Shorea robnsta. But these are not sal leaves, but 

apparently^d^a/t, Bignonia anaveolens, leaves, which,iiccordi^g tothe 

Ceylon books, is the badge of Yipashyi the first Buddha. The next 

image, facing north, is Smkhithe second Buddha, Hesits cross-legged 

in the Thinking Position, or Padmdsan-mudra, the hands with 

nptamed palms laid on the lap, the right hand resting on the left 

hand. The tuft of leaves that crowns his canopy is apparently of 

the white lotus or puruiarik, which, according to Ceylon books, is 

Shikhi's badge. The last image, facing north-west, is Yipashyi the 

first Buddha. He sits cross-le^ed in the Teaching Position or 

Dharmaehahra-mudra, the hands raised to the chest, the tip of the 

left little finger caught between the points of the right thumb and 

forefinger. His canopy is crowned by a central bunch and two side 

plumea of leaves, mnch like the leaves of the aahok tree, Jonesia 

asoka. This agrees with the sculptures in the Bharhut Stnpa 

(b.o. 200), bat not with the Ceylon books which make Vipaahyi's 

badge, the pdUdi or Bignonia anaveolens.' 

Inside of the copper casket was a silver caaket, the space of about 
half an inch between them being filled with dimmed and rerdigria- 
stained gold fiowers,a handful of caked abir powder, some loose jewels, 
a small gold plate with a presaed-ont stamp of a teaching Bnddha, 
and a small silver coin. Inside of the silver caaket, strewn with 
tarnished gold Sowers, was a stone casket with sharp true lines 
as if turned on a lathe. Inside of the atone caaket was a crystal 
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Chapter ZIT. c&Bket, and, inside of the cryet^ casket, covered with br^ti 

nacM oTinterert. sparkling gold flowers, was a gold spire-topped box, filled with 

small pieces of earthenware covered with fresh gold spBngka 

Soriu. These shreds of earthenware, the reUcs in whose honour the mound 

^iflf^nd '"^ bnilt, seem to he pieces of a begging or drioking bowl. 
cmwrCUM. The copper casket weighs one pound six oonces seven dwta. 

uid is worth about iO^d. (anna« 7). It is plain and near^ 
eg^-shaped, about eighteen and a half inches round the middk, 
and about a sixteenth of an inch thick. It stands abont six 
inches high, of which about one-half is hodv and one-half is hd. 
The body is plain and bowl-shaped with a flat bottom. The lid 
which is slightly conical is girt with two rings of hollow monldiig 
about tax inch and a half apart. Bound the middle, where the hi 
meet« the bowl, runs a third hollow moulding. The casket baa i 
rongh hinge behind, and in front was fastened by a roand-liead£d 
sopper staple passed through three heavy copper rings. Inside of the 
copper casket, between it and the aides of the silver casket, were 
about three hundred gold flowers of seven different sorts, weighing 
in all about 480 gra'ins and worth about £4 (Re. 40).' 

Tht (Ma. Among the flowers was a small silver coin, fresh and clear, whid 

Pandit Bh^v&nl&l has deciphered to be a coin of Gotamiputra II. 
of the Sh&takami dynasty, who is believed to have reigned about 
l.D. 160. 

The coin weighs thirty-four grains. On the obverse is a wdl- 
made male head looking to the right. The head-dress consists of a 
strap with a bunch of pearls on the forehead ; on the temple locks 
of combed hair &I1 over the strap, and behind tbe head hangs a 
string knotted at the end, probab^ a braided lock of hair. From 
the ear hangs a three-ringed ear ornament, one ring below another, 
falling to the neck. The beard and moustache are shaven, wid 
the face looks about forty years of age. Around the face iaa 
legend in ancient Nfigari characters, much like the characters used 
in contemporary N^ik and Kanheri cave inscriptions. The l^end 
reads ' jSirt Ta^a Satakaniga raifo QotamiputcMa,' that is 'Cnihe 
illustrious Yajna Shfitakami, the king Gotamiputra.* Yajnashri'^ 
title, as given in the Ndaik and Eanheri cave inscriptions, is Baft 
Qotavtiputaaa siri Ta^a Sdtakanita, that is 'Oi king Gotamipntratie 
UlustriouB Yajna Sb&takami,' The legend should, therefore, he read 
first fromabove the head to themouth, and again from the back of the 
neck to the middle of the head. The reverse has in tbe middhii 
j)yramidal symbol of a ckaUya or relic-shrine composed of time 
tiers, the lowest of three circles the middle of two and the bi^^wrt 



TlMre were 166 au;ht-pet«Ued lotos flowsn, lome witii clear mmtkedToiiu, ftSO touA, 
Mid wortbsbontBi. l4-6i audaBecotid packet with abont ISSflowen, of uxvaHctin 
WBighing 318 gnins, 720 toncb, and worth about tta. 24-10-0. Id tJuaaeocHid pMM 
wore 89batuifot Miunuopa elengi Oowera, ten fonr-petalled flowera, ten JMuia 
Inida, seven tUck eioht-petsJled flowers, seven many-petalled flowers, and k<« 
flowers with eight idtemate large Bod small petals. The flowers have been elesMJ 
and their weight, tonch, and vnlneMcertainad through the kindneesof Colonel Wbit^ 
th| Master, and Captain Uutln, the Depot}' Aseay Uaater of the Bomlmy Uint, 
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of one. On tLe top is a large circnUr tee. To tlie left is the nsoal Chaptar TTV. 

StuLtakami and Ujain coin-symbol, of {oar circles joined b; two croaB p. "fV * 

lines. AboTe these two Bymbola are a eno with rays and a, orescent 

moon, and below them is a zigzag serpent-like line, Bound the SopIka. 

Bjmbola ia the legend in characters exactly the same as on the J*f. ^[J*^ 

obverse, and ronnd the legend is a dotted circle. The die on this side 

is imperfect, as the coin seems to have slipped while it was being 

stamped. Six letters of the legend are only p&rtly shown. The 

letters that appear entire are ' Qotamiputa Kumaru Xa^a Batakani' 

Of the six letters, of which only the lower parts appear, the sixth is 

evidently sa, and the other letters from their lower parts seem to . 

-make Ohatwapana. In the absence of another specimen of this coin 

with the legend entire, the legend on the reverse may be read 

Chaturapanasa Qotamvputa Kumwru Ya<aa Sdtakawi, that is Yajna 

Shiitakami son of G-otami, prinoe of Chatnrapana. Chaturapana is 

tlie proper name of Tajnashri's father.^ As the coin is stmck in 

imitation of the Kshatrapa coins which give the name of the father, 

and as the Sh&takamia were always called after their mothers, oare 

lias been taken to give the names of both father and mother. The 

workmanship of the coin is good. The style is copied from the coins 

of the Kshatrapas, the points of difference being the bare head, the 

locks of hair on the temples, and the long braid of plaited hair 

that &11b behind. 

Besides the coin, there, was a small gold plate with a pressed 
oat imf^ of a teaching Bnddba, a piece of silver wire abont 
two inches long and nearly a sixty-fonrth of ui inch thick, and 
a little patch of gold leaf abont tbree-eightha of an inch sqnara 
There were also small cakes of mooldy dbir powder, and forty-five 
loose beada, a few of them glass, bnt mostly amethysts, berylls, and 
crystals, varying in size &om a pigeon's egg to a pea, bnt all of 
them poor in colour and quality, together not worth more than a 
few rupees. 

Foorteen of the atones were nndrilled and thirty-one were drilled. 
Among the nndrilled stones were three berylls, one (abont J' x ■fjf') 
very dear and of an irregular egg shape. A second (abont -i^'x-^") 
was six-sided and flat, and a third was a six-sided tube (abont 
■^'x-A*). Three were crystals, one a small broken half bead, a 
second a long ronnded bead (fxl*), the third very clear and 
roughly heart-ahaped (-j^" x •^"). One was a flat six-sided amethyst 
(I' xi"), another was a small clearly polished carbuncle about five- 
cdxteenUiaof aninchlong. 'Besides these there were three fragments 
of rough green glass, and a fourth larger stone (abont -^'' x i"), spoilt 
by verdigris, of a green bottle-glass colour.' 

The remaining thirty>one stones were drilled. They were 
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Chapter ZIT. loose and in no order, bnt have been arranged by Pandit 

FbwM <tfLiterHl B''*?^°l^ *°^ found to form the left half of a three-otriaged 

necklace. That they form a half not a whole necklace is shown bf 

SmiK^ there being one instead of a pair of the larger crystals, one piir 

^^^Mma! inatoad of two pairs of fishes, and one instead of two elephant goads. 

^amm"*'^ "^^ ^"'^ piece, which probably formed the middle of the necklace, 
is a siz-sided block of deep-bine glass, abont an inch and a quarto 
long and fire -sixteenths of an inch brc«d. It is ondrilled and wai 
probably held by a gold catch at each end. Next comes a white and 
purple veined amethyst cut in the form of a Baddhist trident, aboot 
eleven- sixteenths of an inoh broad and a little more in lengtlu 
Next is a clear ronghly egg-sbaped beryll {\^' x ■^'), next cone 
three small beryll tabes (the lai^st abont I'x}'). Next is » 
double six-aided clear crystal (^'x-f^'}, like two six-sided 
pyramidB set base to base. Then comes a pur of conventionsl 
Deryll fishes, a Bnddhifit ^mbol of good luck, abont seven- 
sixteenths of an inch long. Then come three &kt circular beads, 
two of them crystal and one beryll, the biggeat iV " x ^' the others a 
little smaller. Next comes a beiyll bead six-aiaed and flat, aeven 
twenty -fourths of an inch long and abont the same broad. Next come 
three dfu-k six-sided beads, a carbuncle and two amethysts, abont a 

Snarter of an inch broad. Next comes a tiny broken glass shaft aboot 
Te-aixteentha of an inch long, perhaps part of an elephant goad. 
Next conies a six-sided and fiat carbnncle (■^" X |*). Next are three 
beryll beads, flat oblong and six-aided (^ X i*), one of them bluer 
than the others. Next comes an oblong six-sided block of crystal, 
with three broad aides and three narrow sides, three-quarters of an 
inch long. Then come three six-sided beryll beads aboot tbre^ 
eighths of an inch long. Then comes an irregular six-aided amethyst 
(abont i'x^")- Next are three irregular six-sided beryll beads 
abont a quarter of an inch long. One of them ia pierced acrossand 
not down the length and hangs from the atring. Then comes a 
small bead of brownish red glass, in shape like two pyramids s^ 
base to base, and measuring about three-eighths of an inch into a 
quarter of an inch. Next come three small beads, two of them 
irregular six-sided berylla, and the third a small sii-sided block of 
malachite (about k"^^"). The next is a amall roond gold 
button-like ornament, about a quarter of an inch across, a centnJ 
bead surrounded by six other beads. Then a gold ball about an 
eighth of an inch in diameter. Then three small gold tnbes 
(X'xi"). Then a pellet of gold abojt an eighth of an inch in 
diameter and then a circle of gold balls about a quarter of an inch 
across. There was another gold drop that haa been broken. Tha 
thin plate of gold, with the pressed-out image of a teaching Baddha, 
measures abont one inch and an eighth by seven-eighth, weighs 
about fourteen grains, is 620 touch, and is worth about Is. dd 
(14 annas). The Buddha is seated on a lotus throne and has an 
anreole round his head. 
aotf CaiM. The silver casket, which was slight and of plain nnbomished metal, 

weighs 7 oz. 29 grains, and is worth about £1 15a. 3d. (Rs, 17-10). 
It ia about thirte^ inches round the middle and stands 5| inches 
high, of which 2 1 inches are cup and three inches are lid. The body 
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stands on a rouad rim about half an inch hi^h and rises in a Iravl C!hapter ZIT. 
Bllapej till, near the lip of the bowl, it is out into a round groove «-„«, (Jf^tarMt 
about a quarter of an inch deep. From |here tlie lid, beginning 
with a narrow double-grooved belt, rises abont two inches in the Sopia*. 

form of an inverted bowl. From this bowl the top riseB nearly an ^„? ^^^ 
inch in three tiers, each narrower than the tier below it; the top of 
the third tier being flat and about an inch and a half across. From 
the middle of the top rises a pointed boss about a quieter of 
an inch high. Between the silver casket and the enclosed stone- 
casket were abont eighty-six gold flowers less tarnished and rusted 
than those in the outer copper casket. Of the whole nnmber, 
thirty-seven were plain round discs covered with dots, twenty-six 
were the many leaved bakuli or Mimosops elengi flowers, nine were 
different kinds of discs, nine were spoilt, five were small stars, two 
were sunflowers, one was a twelve-leaved flower, and one a flower 
with fonr large and four small petals placed alternately.^ 

The stone casket is of brown clay-stone or sandstone with a simwCmm. 
■mooth lathe-turned surface. It measures eleven and a half inches 
ronnd the middle and stands abont fonr and a half inches high, of 
which two inches are cup and two and a half inches are lid. The 
cup stands on a heavy rim about three-eighths of an inch deep, and 
riges, with a smooth outward curve, till it meets the lid. The lid 
rises about an inch and three-quarters, like an inverted cap, in a 
smooth unbroken inward curve, to a triple-tiered top, the lowest 
tier a quarter of an inch thick and a quarter of an inch broad, the 
second tier a convex band abont three-quarters of an inch broad, 
and the third tier a flat rim abont an eighth of an inch thick and an 
inch and a half across. From the middle of the top rises a smi^ 
pointed boss about three-eighths of an inch high. 

Fitting tightly in the stone casket, was a clear crystal casket, Crvxoi omm. 
about nine inches round the middle and three and a quarter 
inches high, of which one and a quarter are cup and two are 
lid. From a flat bottom, abont two inches and an eighth across, 
the crystal cup rises with a gentle outward bend, till, at the 
rim, it is two and seven-eighth inches across. From the rim the 
lid curves gently inwards for about an inch and a quarter. From 
this it rises in three tiers, the first a heavy rim standing out 
about a quarter of an inch, the second a rounded dome abont half 
an inch high, and, on the top of the dome, a flat plate an eighth 
of an inch thick and half a« inch across. From the middle of the 

?late rises a small pointed boss, abont a quarter of an inch high. 
'he inside of the lid is bored in a hole about five-eighths of an inch 
deep and three-eighths of an inch across. In the crystal cup were 
nineteen fresh gold flowers, seven with four petals, three with eight 
even petals and three with eight alternately large and small petals, 
and one a round disc covered with little knobs. 

Inside of the crystal casket, a little too high for its place, wm a 
casket of thin gold of 830 touch, weighing 159 grains, and worth 
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OuptOT ZIT. about £1 8s. 4(2, (Bs. li-3). It is covered with waving liaeeof 
fllMa of laterMt nused tracery in the Greek scroll pattern, and in the boUows «n 
rows of miniite pnehed out beads. It is about three and a half 
inches ronnd the middle and about 1} inches high, of which 1} 
inches are lid. The cap of the casket, which has somewhat lost 
its shape, stands on a thin base and bends oatwards in the form 
of a broad bowl. The lid rises in a semicircolar dome about nine- 
aixteentha of an inch high. On the dome, separated by a thin ronnd 
rim, standsa smooth water-pot, or katask, about three-eighths of an 
inch high, from the month of which rises a pointed lid or stopper 
about a quarter of an inch high. In the gold cap were ten gold 
flowers as bright as the day they were put iu. Throe of them are 
twelve-petalled, three have eight even, and three have eight 
alternately large and small petals, and one is fonr-petalled. There 
was also a bit of green glass (^"x-^'Oi ^od a little apvk of 
diamond which has been lost. 

Covered with the gold flowers were thirteen tiny fragments of 
earthenware varying in size from about an inch to a qnarter of aa 
inch long. The fragments seem to be of three kinds, two thick, one 
middling, and ten thin. The thickfragmentsare abontthree-«ighths 
of an inch long, and about five-sixteenths of an inch thick. They aro 
dark brown outside and light brown inside. The fragment of middla 
thickness, which is a little less -than one-eighth of an inch thick and 
a quarter of an inch long, is whitish ontside and dark inside. The 
ten thin pieces vary from seven-eighths of an inch to a quarter of as 
inch long. They ore brown and abont one-eighth of an inch thick. 
The curve of one of them belongs to a circle five inches in diameter.' 

There is a generally believed local story that within the last ten 
years a large stone slab, covered with writing, stood a little to the 
south of the monnd. It was snppoeed to have been laid close to 
the well to the north of the monnd, as a clothes-washing atone, 
and to have slipped into the well. But the well was cleared out in 
^pril 1882, several feet below its ordinary level, and no trace of the 
stone was found. 

In cutting through the mound, iuside of the central relic chamber, 
about eight feet below the stone coffer, that is under about twenlr- 
two feet of solid masonry and with about thirty-five feet of solid 
masonry on either side of it, was found a live frog. The frog is said b) 
be the tree frog Hylorana malabarica which is rare but not unknown 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay. It remained for four days, 
fresh and actire, in a glass bottle with about two inches of water. 

From the Sop&ra relic-mound a path leads north-east abont 
550 yards across some open fields with fine distant views of Tang£r 
and Kimandurg, to the lake and temple of Chakreshvar Mah&leT. 
The lake is about 1 80 yards long by 120 broad. It is shallow, and, 
except a stone cistern in the centre, seems never to have beet 
lined with masonry. The temple is at the middle of the well 
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bank of the lake, across the road from a flight of large atoQe stepa 
that lead to the water. Id front of the temple gate is a eqnare- 
baaed modem lamp-pillar. To the south of the temple enclosnre ia 
a two-storied rest^honaej to the west the mean modem temple of 
ChakreshTor, and, to thd north, a small shrtDe of M&ruti or 
Haaam&n. In the centre of the enclosnre is a modem basil stand, 
and in front of it, a headless boll with woll-carred chain and bell 
Beoklaoe which waa lately dag out of a well in Son^hh&t aboat half 
a mile to the sonth-eaat. From the atyle of carving the bnll 
is probably of about the same age (a.d. 1060] as the Amb»mAth 
temple. Abont two yards within the enclosure the path passes 
over a carred atone which has belonged to a Hindn temple, and the 
lowest of the fonr steps that lead into the Chakreshrar temple is 
sIbo old and carved. 

Abont iJiree yards to the north of the bnll, on a plinth abont 
three feet high, with a four and a half feet veranda, is a plain 
square shrine of Hannm&n. Against the back wall of the south ' 
veranda lean several old carved stones. The figures on the atone 
roand the right comer, facing the east (abont 1' 10" x 1' 9^, are 
a four-handea Shiv with anreole and a P^vati. To the right of 
P^rvati, above is Ganpati and below Qanpati is E&rtikeya the god 
of war with his peacock. On the first stone facing the south 
(2' 6* X 2') the central figure is the Sun. His two hands, and 
the two lotna flowers they held straight above his ehonldera, are 
broken off. Round his neck are rich necklaces and a chaplet of 
beads falls below his knees. The end of his waistcloth hangs 
between his legs in heavy folds and a well-carved cloth runs round 
his thighs. The rich shoes are one of the marks of the Sun god. 
He atands on the heads of seven horses. On eadi side are two 
attendants. The group was probably carved in the eleventh century. 
To the west of the sun stone is a long slab (6' 6" X 1' 6") probably 
of the eleventh century. On it stands a rude modem scarecrow- 
like figure of Bhital&devi, or the small-pox goddeas, and a small 
figure of the eight^L Jain saint Chandraprabha. Against the inner 
■mill of the north veranda of this shrine, the stone {3' X &*) with two 
seated women is apparently a memorial or paliya stone in honour 
of a widow sacrifice or sati. 

Two yards to the north of M&rati's shrine is a huge banyan tree of 
great height and abont forty-eight feet in girth three feet from the 
gronnd. Several carved stones lean againat this tree. Beginning 
m the south there is, facing east, a memorial stone (5' x 1' 6") with 
' three panels, the lowest a dead man, the middle a woman worship- 
ping a lirM, and the top panel (which is broken) the hero in Eail^ 
or Shiv's heaven. Abont two feet to the west is a broken head of 
Ganesh (1' 8" x 1'], the ears clearly cat bat the nose broken. The 
next, the chief of the remEuns, on a slab about seven feet three 
inches long, is a beautiful statne of Brahma (6' 4' X 2*) a full 
length three-headed figure with four arms. The three heads, a 
front and two side faoss, have richly carved tiaras. The fonrth 
head is not shown as it looks back. The front face has a pointed 
ru&i-like beard, the side faces are hairless. The npper right hand 
holds a sarvo or woodeo oil-ladle, and the lower right hand a 
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Ouijter UT. rosary. Id the npper left hajid is a book-roll representing thd Tedk 
FlMM fttlstorMt '^^ ^^ ^^^ lower left hand an oil-fiaak. On each side below am 
eight-inch female figures, the figore on the visitor's right with wood 
/ii ' t. ' ^"^ ^ ^™ sacrifice, and the figure on the left with a wooden oil-holder 

Ttnmk '" ^^^ ^^^^ hand and a butter dish in her right hand. In front ol 

this woman is a small figure with a sword in its right hfuid, and, 
in front of the other figure, is a swan. Brahma wears a plain fillet 
round hia neck with a central and two side bosses, a strip of deer 
hide over his left shoulder with a deer's head jnst below the shonldier, 
and a. thick sacred thread falling in a waving line to the thigh. 
His waistoloth is held up bj a belt with a rich clasp in front, "nie 
cloth is tied in a bow over his right thigh and falls in front to abost 
four inches above the knee. From behind a rosary falls in front 
of the knee. Besides the embossed necklace Brahma wears large 
earrings, which seem never to hare been finished, a pair of plun 
peaked armlets and a ronnd armlet nnder the peaked one Bbon 
the elbow, and wristlets, three and two rings on the left hands and 
plain bands on the right hands. The hands and nails are beautifully 
cat and all the fingers of the right hands have rings. The statue 
was probably carved in the eleventh or twelfth century. It ma 
fonod about thirty years i^ buried in a field in Son&rbMt, not tar 
from where the bull was found. It is still worshipped as Datt&traya 
About a yard to the north of Brahma's statue, in a hollow in the 
tree trunk, ia a finely carved six-inch high image of a naked 
P&rasn&th, the twenty-third Jaiu saint, with a five-hooded snake over 
his head. The image is probably of the tenth century or earlier. 
There. are also two small lings, and, on a six inch slab, two womeo 
worshipping. 

From the Chakreafavar lake the north-east comer of 8op&« town 
lies about sixty yards to the ea^t. Through this comer of the towi 
the road passes about 20O yards between houses whose plinths contais 
many old carved Hindu stones. From this about 650 yards nor^ 
east the road leads to the Sop&ra creek, which, though there is stfll 
a bridge across it, is dry and filled with earth. Twenty yeara ago 
boats of twelve tons (30 khtmdii) nsed to oome from the M^nikpnr 
or Bassein side, that is from the south, and there was much fismug 
and salt making. Now though the land is low, it is dry except 
during the rmns. The railway embankment did much to keep oat 
the Sfdt water, and the land is being gradually taken for salt rice 
tillage. From the Yaitarna or Bolinj side, that is from the aortii, 
for many yiears boats have been unable to pass beyond Bolinj. But 
within living memory rafts of teak have been Soated as far as tin 
Sopflra lauding. Along the west side of the old creek mos s 
row of palm stems. Twenty years ago they stood five or six fert 
high, but now they are not more than a foot out of the ground. Tb 
people call them Bumd R&ja's stockade and they look veiy old. Bit 
it seems doubtful whether they are older than the Portogaeae w 
even than the English, who, in 1803, strengthened this part of tba 
creek with a stockade of palm trees.' 
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AboDt a mile to the east of tte bridge, or Bidar as it ia called, Chapter XTT, 

rises a flat-topped hiU,ahont a handred feet high, known as Nildongri. pinoes of Intereit. 

Its south end has been qaarried avay, and in the middle of the 

top are the mins of a Bmoll Portugaese fort.* The yellow trap coffer, 

found in the centre of the Sop4ra relic-moand, seema to be made of 

stone brought from this hill Abont a mile farther east is the Rtlkshi 

or Tnlinj mS, with a fine basalt dyke of which details are given 

l&ter on. Turning back west from Dtidar, that is the Sop&rs 

landing, aboat fifty yards east of the Chakreshvar lake, is the 

Boghitirth or Bnd-taldvdi. This is said to have been once held 

-very sacred and to be lined with dressed stones. It is now 

neffleoted and filled with earth. Treasnre is said to be bnried 

midergronnd. Bat it is beliered that the first two men who dig' 

"will forfeit their lives. From Bogh&tirth, abont seventy yards 

BOQth-east, at the back of the house of one Jair&m BhtUkor SonAr, 

boilt into the plinth, is a atone with writing. It records a gift in 

the month of Aahddh(Jime-3nlj) VriaJi(t) aamvatBar,8hak 1071 (F) 

(a.d. 1148 f). The name of the king appears to be Eur (Hon?) 

P&lder. Seventy-five yards more to the east leads to the house of 

Ibr&him Beth the chief merchant of Sop&ra. His hoase, which is a 

fine two-storied building, is abont fifty years old and has much of 

the rich wood-carving which was then in fashion. From Ibrflhini 

Seth'e house, about 150 yards to the south, is the pokam a Musalm&n 

pond about ^even yards by fourteen which is lined with old dressed 

stones. Close by are many Mnsalman tombs. 

The poJiam is almost on the south limit of Sop&ra. Aboat fifty 
yards south-east, within Oris limits, is the Kh&re or Shirmoli pond, 
abont fif^yardssonth of which was found the statne of Brahma now 
near the Chakreshvar temple. Abont fifty yards east of the Kh^re 
pond ia theBh&tela pond, 240 yards long by 146 broad, whose north 
and west banks are covered with Mnaalm&n tombs, some of them with 
nicely carved head-stones (abont 4' x 2'), with a rounded top inside 
of which rans a row of lotus flowers and below hang a large central 
and two side chain lamps. On the north bank is a Hindu stone 
carved in rich traoeiy, probably part of the spire of a Shaiv temple 
of the eleventh or twelfth century. 

Close by in April 1882 were found, carved on a broken piece 
of basalt (about 16"x 12'xl2'^, the remains of six lines of an 
inscription in the Ashok character, which, on comparison with 
Aahok's edicts, proved to belong to the eighth edict, of whioh it 
forms about one-third. The fourteen or fifteen of Ashok's edicts, 
which have been found at Gimir in K&thidw&r, at Eaporedigadi 
in Pesh&war, at Ki^i in Dehra-Bun, at Dhauli in Cuttack, and at 
Jangada in Ganjam, have all been in groups, none of them have 
been separate. It is therefore probable .that a complete set of 
Ashok's edicts was oarred near Sop&ra. As there is no single rook 
near Sop&ra suited for engraving the whole of the edicts, it appears. 
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Ohftptor XIT. from the Icinil of stone on which this fragment is cat, th»t the 
Rum oflntmrt. ^'^'^ were engnved on the lai^e blocks of basalt which are commaD 
near Sop&ra, and that the inBcribed blocks were arranged in a row. 
SorisA. jjj ^^g f^g blocks of basalt were separated, and have been earned 

4Aik SdicL away and broken by the people. The fragment preaerved ii 
the lower left-hand comer of the eighth edict. The aarSace of tb 
stone in the extreme left has bn^en off and taken with it Uw 
first letters of three lines ; what is left contains the renuuns ot 
the beginnings of six lines. On filling np the missing letten 
of these six lines from the eighth edict of Gim&r, K^si, Kapnie- 
digadi, Dhanli, and Jaugada, each line of this edict seems to 
have contained from sixteen to twenty letters. Connting esck 
line at seventeen letters, probably four top lines have been lost, 
which would show the original nnmber of lines in the edict to be 
ten. In the seventh line six letters, which seem to have been le& 
out at the first engraving, have been put in by the engraver m 
smaller size above the line. This inscriptiDn resembles tJie GinJir 
«dict in nsing r where I is nsed in the E&lsi and Jaogada ediots.' 
Pandit Bhagvjbil&l proposes the following translation of the edict 
to which this fragraKit belongs : For long, kings have started on 
pleasure tonrs wQere were (which consisted of} the chase and othw 
such amusements. For this reason a religious tonr was started bf 
(he ten •years -installed king Piyadasi dear to the gods, w1k> had 
reached true knowledga ux which toar this happens : visiting and 
making gifts to BrAhrnans and Bnddhist monks, visiting old imo, 
making gifts of gold, looking after the law and the peo[de, givn^ 
instmction in religion and makiug inquiries as to (the state oQ 
religion. By snch means, this (religious tour] becomes a source ot 
gr^t pleasore in other parts (of the dominions) of king Piyadssi 
dbor to the gods. 

The low tree>covered mound, abont fifty yards easfc of the 
Bh&tela pond, with many Mnsalm&n graves and the site of ■ 
Fortngaese tower, is an old landing-place. About a qnartor of a nile 
to the south-east boats of ten to twelve tons stiJU come at U^ 
tides. Beturning west along the north bank of the Bfa&tela pond and 
passing between the Bh&tela and E!h^e ponds, about one knndred 
and fifty yards south, is the Rfimkund or R^a's Pool. Tfaia wu 
onoe a ^mons place of pilgrimage, and is mentioned in one of the 
Nfisik cave writings, probably of the first oentnry after Christ. 
So one from a distance now visits B&ma's Pool, though, in Shravam 
(Jnly-Augnst), 8op£ra Hindus of all classes come to bather It ii 
a steep-sided deeply-shaded pool about forty-five feet aqnare. The 
upper fifteen feet of the sides are steep earthen slopes. Below 
the earth are eleven steps of roughly dressed stone aboat nins 
inches broad and six inonee deep. On the east bank was a brokss 
Juw-csseor ahdlunkka, nsed as a hinge for turning a Persian whe^ 
and several broken images a little to the sontb. 
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Aboat 175 Tarda to the south, in » part of the Qia village lands COuiptw XIT. 
called Sondrbhdt, ia a small monnd, at the east foot of which p^g^ of Zutevaib 
is a broken oroas-logged female figure (2'x2'), ]perhaps Ambika. 
Close to this spot large earthenware onps are eaid to have been 'Axa. 

fonnd some years ago. The ChakreshTar ball was dug ont of a well 
about fifty yards to the west. To the east of the mound ia a defaced 
carved fragment apparently of a spire niche. The temple, which 
ia said to hare been dedicated to PArasn&th, seems to have been 
of considerable size as there are remains of fonndatiotia about fifty 
yards to the west. About 200 yards to the south-east, at the road side, 
IB a damaged sculptured stone (2' 6* X 2"), Uie main figure in which 
is perhaps the Snu, as he holds a lotus in each hand. It is apparently 
part of an entrance door probably of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. From this stone nine modem steps lead to a garden 
where is the tomb of the Moaalm^n saint Shaikn Akbar-moi-nd-din. 
Round the enclosure a row of very large old bricks (16" x 10" x 3") 
axe arranged as a border. They were found about 120 yards to the 
Bouth-weat, at the comer of two roads, where many others may be 
seen built into a new wall. 

About 300 yards west of the place where these old bricks were Oft. 

found is Gds l^e, a winding hollow, 120 yards broad and 800 long 
with two cross ^ms. The sides are fnnged with gardens and 
Persian wheels. On the east shore of the lake, about 110 yards from 
the north end, is arichly carved stone lotas-pendant. On the bank 
above, in a spot known as Mala, a few other dressed stones and lines 
of foundation walls can still be traced. It was probably a BrfUimanio 
temple of the eleventh or twelfth oentnry. At the south end of the 
htke are the remains of a flight of dressed stone steps. From the 
south end of G^ lake, about 150 yards to the south-east, ia the' 
village of Gils, which, according to the people of the plaoe, is the 
site of old Sopira. In front of one Degu Fobria Mllht&ra'a house is 
s smooth six-sided block of basE^t about two feet broad, two and 
a half long, and two feet high. It is used as a dothes-washing and 
bathing stone and apparenuy for grinding cuny powder. On its 
smooth top are carved in large PlLli letters, perluips about B.C. 200, 
the letters ' Badhuya,' that is ' Of Badhu,' apparently some one't 
name. About three years ago the stone was struck against in 
ploughing £&kl^'s field close to Brahma hill. It is probably a 
grave-stone. Passing through G^ many of these blocks of basalt 
are notable in front of verandas and built into plinths. None seem 
to have letters except one about 200 yards to the south-west of 
Degn's house, at the other end of G^ village, in front of the house 
of a Sdmvedi Br&hman, B&b N&ik by name. This block, which ia 
about a foot and a half across and a foot and a half hu^, is carved 
on two aides. On one side are the letters ' Eodaaa Ealavddasa,' 
that is ' Of Calavfld the Eod,' and, on the other side, ' Ugudeveya,' 
that is ' (X Ugradeva.' Like the letters cut in Degn's atone these 
letters are Pili, probably about rc. 200, and, like Degn's stone, 
this was brought from near Brahma hill. About half a mile south 
of Bib N4ik's house, on the way to Achola village, the sides of the ■ 
Ifme are in plaoes fringed by broken lines of large blocks of basalt. 
This line of basalt blocks is known as the stone daai, Aiydi hindh, 
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Chtptar ZIT. and seeiOH to be tihe remains of an old footway raieed across the 
ItaOM ^bitemt ^'■'^ muddy land to the Bontli of G^ Traces of a similar foot pare- 
mant are found in other hoIIowB in the Septra lanes, near Etolinj, 
aorlRA. ^jjj^ gj.j|] mpjg^ ^ jjjg ;q„ Iftnda between Gas and Brahma hill.' 

The stone dam or dagdi bdndh is the last object of interest. 
From it thwe remains about a mile and a half of return rood to 
Chnlna Tillage, and from Chulna village abont two miles east to 
Mfinikpur. 

A second day may be spent in the morning, in visiting Vajii^;aJ 
hill, abont foor miles west of the M^nikpor bungalow, and seeing 
the remains of ito Portugneee fort, and, perhaps, traces <3 
a rough old wall of blocks of basalt and brick work.' The 
afternoon may be psAsed in visiting Achola, a mile and a half 
to the north of M&nikpur and seeing its Fortnguese fort. About a 
mile to the iibrth of Achota, near ibe top of the west face of the 
steep R&kshi Dongar, or TuHnj hilt, perhaps abont 300 feet above tiie 
plain, is a &ne basalt dyke. The rock is dark, glistens with mica, 
and when struck rings Uke an anvil. The basalt pillars stand out 
from the edge of the hill sometimes in single columns, in other places 
in groups wedged close together, running into the hill with a sonth- 
cast slope. The pillars are black and six-sided, the faces generally 
from nine to ten mches broad, and the length vaiying from six to 
twenty-two feet. The dyke is only the rains of what it was thirty 
years ago. Many of the pillars were used when the railway was 
madej and the people still can^ them away, setting them roUtng 
down the steep hill-side, and gathering the fragments when the 
pillar shivers to pieces at the foot Across a ravine to the east is a 
cnrions circle of large upright basalt pillars.' 

At Bolinj, abont two miles north of the Sop£rarelio-moaad,s stone 
(2'2'xl' 2'x8'), with writing in Devanigari letters, was found 
nsed as a door step in the house of a Christian, named Jujn Maun 
Lop that is Joseph Manuel Lopes, and in Devh&ra pond, in the 
same village, there are said to be some carved stones. Bolinj was 
formerly a large town and probably had rich temples, but no remains 
were seen. About half a mile south-west of Bolinj, in the hamlet 
of EoprtLd, an inscribed stone (3' 6' X 1' 2' x 7") of the fifteenth century 
was found near the house of the headman Bhika P&til, a S&mvedi 
Brdhman.* A third inaoribed stone (3' 2' x 1' 4' x 8*) was bron^ 
from a well in V&gholi about a mile west of Sop&ra, but was so 
worn aa to be illegible, and was left dose to the east of the rdio- 
monnd. 
TAKM4K FoBT. Takmak Fort about fifteen miles sonth-eastof Mtihim, stands on 

a very steep hill about 2000 feet high, in a rongh wooded country, a 
little to the north-east of the meeting of the Ttlnsa and Taitama rivers. 
Takmak is a fortified height ratherthanafort, asit coDBistsofahiU- 



^ On the road batween Qi» Mid BtbIuda hill, nnder a hag« bwijaii tree kt tte 
tAge of the low ult WMte, U a alib (1' xl'T) oarred with a oobra eod or mt^ota. 
■ Details ara given bebw under Vajinnd. > See abora p. Kw BOt* 2, 

* Detail! an given onder Kopnid, p. 21ft 
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top, 400 yvtrda long hj aboot 100 broad, enclosed witb works ia the diaptar UT. 

oiJy two places where it is accessible. Of the works all that remain pu—, irfZiitueit. 

are two small gateways with a low ruined retaining wall on each side. 

In 1818, in spite of the natural strength of the hill, the works were Tixnix Fobi. 

BO greatly injured by exposure and long neglect, that the fort was 

easy to captare either by anrpriae or by assault. The wooded and 

ragged ground about the fort coald hide an attacking force nearly 

up to the foot of the works, which, in places, were no more than 

a wall of loose stones. On the top of the bill were nine small ponds 

•wiiii a safficieut supply of water ; and there were a few scattered 

Huts occupied by the garrison.' In 1862, the Takmak works 

were so ruinous as to add nothiug to the strength of the hill. The 

water-supply was destroyed, in case the hill might ever fall into 

the hands of robbers or insurgents. 

At the Sativli kot-spring, about six miles north of Takmak, are 
fragments of a Hindu temple, large blocks of carved stone, two broken 
bnlia or nandia, uid two broken ling oases or shdlunkhda. Near these 
are two hot-water reservoirs.* ^ 

Ta'ndulTa'dl Fort, about ten miles south-east of Mdhim and TlssuLViia 
three north-eaat of Safdle station on the Baroda railway, stands on a Fobt. 

hillabout 1900 feet high, at the eonth end of the MAhim range. It 
IB notable to the east of the railway between the Vir^ and Saf&lo 
stations. On the hill-top are several rock'Cnt cisterns and signs 
of large rough fortifications. At the foot of the hill, on the east, 
flows the Vaitama, vrhich is tidal nine miles further to Manor. 
Near the river, also at the foot of the hill, is Ldlthdn village with a 
reservoir said to have been built by the Portuguese.' 

Ta'ra'pur, north latitude 19° 50^ and east longitude 72° 42' 30", a Tlaipus. 

port in the M&him sub-division, bad in 1881 a population of 2939. It 
ues in a low wooded tract on the eonth bank of the T&r&pur creek, 
sixty miles north of Bombay, fifteen miles north of M&him, and by 
road seven miles north-west of theBoisar station of the Baroda 
railway.* From the village on the north hank of the creek the 
town is known by the joint name of Tdr&pnr-Chinchni. 

In 1634 the bar of the T&r&pnr river was described as of the same 
width as the D&hinu bar, with a similar sand bank at the mouth and 
a channel in the middle which was dry at low tide, but at high water 
allowed a ship to enter and anchor.' Within a rocky reef, to the 
north-west of the town, there is still anchorage for smtJl craft. 
Bnt particularly in the .souUi, the bottom is full of rocks and shoals, 
whidi stretch from Tdr&pnr point to the north-west and north 
abreast the town.^ 



1 Caplain Dickuuon't M& B«port in 1818, HilitaTTDiuies, 1166. 
» Mr. W. B. Mulook, C.S. ' Mr. W. B. MuL>ok, C.8. 

* The n»d from Boinr lUtioa wm built in 1871 at • cmA o{£14,536 (B«.I,4S,36B). 
The tnfBc rtrtiinu Kt BoiuriUtion show an inoream in puMngen from 11,711 in 
1S73 to 24,329 in 1880, and in good* from 1289 to 3302 tona. 

* Chrou. Au Tii. Ill, 199. 

* BstweMi Tiripnr ftud'Boinb»T the tidea tet neulv in the direcrtion of tlw laad, 
tha flood ft little towkrdi it or north, mnd th« «bb a litue txoBi it about Mutit bj WMt 
Taylor's Sailing Diroctorj, 371-72. 
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ChMfUr ZIT. In the 1881 population of 2939, there were 2124 Hindu, 397 

nuM ofbttrMt liIoBalm&ns, 366 P&rsiB, and 52 Cluisti&ns. The sea-trade retonu 
for the five years ending 1878-79 Bhow arerage exports 
Tl»lru». ,^^j^ £10,529 (Rh. 1,05,290) and average imports worth *61S4 

(Eb. 61,840). Exports varied from £1115 {Rs. 11,150) in 1877-7« 
to £16,840 (Rs. 1,68,400) in l»78-7d, and imports from £4690 
(Rb. 46,900) in 1878-79 to £7220 (Ra. 72,200) in 1876-77.' A 
mnnicipalitf was sanctioned in 1866, hut the sanction was withdrawn 
in 1869. There is a Government school and a school founded bj the 
Bomhay P^i PanchAyat for teaching Zend Aveeta. In the Pint 
quarter of the town is a Sre-temple, bnilt about 1820 by the weD- 
known Pflrsi contractor Yikiji Atehrji. Opposite to the fire-temple 
IB Tiktlji tf ehrji's mansion, a lar^e two-stoned bnilding visible for 
miles. Abont two miles to the aonu there are three Towers of Stlenoei 
The earliest of onknown date is bnilt of undressed stones and mortar. 
Another of unknown date was bnilt by pnbtio snbacnption ; and the 
third, now in ose, was boilt in 1866 uso by pablio sabsoription.' 
Ailory. At the end of the thirteenth century (1280), TAr&pnr is mentioned 

U one of the towns conquered from the NUiks by Bhim the 
legendary roler of M&him in Bombay island.' In 1533 it was 
bnmt by the Portuguese.* In 1556 the Portagnese poaseasionB 
near T&n&pur were greatly increased, and it was the head of 
the richest of the Daman districts.' In 1559 an assanlt by some 
Abyssinian troops was sncoessfnlly beaten oS.* In 1582, and again 
ID 1612, the fort was nnsnocessfnlly attacked by tbe Moghals.' 
In 1634 tbe town was the seat of a magistrate with powers over 
half of the Daman territories. It exported proviBions in which (be 
country round was rich, and had a good trade with Snrat and Din.' 
The fort was smroanded by a wall with round bastions, and, 
besides quarters for the garrison, had a church, a Dominican 
monastery, and a hospital or miserieordia. The garrison included a 
captain, a ndik, ten peons, and a bombardier, a police inspector and 
four peons, an interpreter, a writer, a torchbearer, and an nmbreUa 
boy. Besides tbe garrison there was tJie vicar, and fifty Portugne8e,200 
Native Christians, and about 100 slaves, good fighters and well armed 
with swords, lances, and gnns.* In 1670 Ogilby mentions it as a 
coast town," and, in 1695, GemeUi Careri describes it as well 
inhabited with monasteries of the Dominicans and Franciscans of the 
Recolet school." In 1728 it was said to be of no strength and to be 
garrisoned by sixty soldiers.'* In 1739 the fort was attacked by 
the Mar&th&i onder ChimntLji Apa. Four mines were laid, of whitm 
two succeeded in making great breaches in a bastion and onrtain. 
B&jibevnlv, R&mchandra E^, Yeshvant Pav&r, and Tokdji Pa.Yix 

lTh« deUili are: Ezporta, 1874-75 £14,031 (B». I,40,ai0), 1S75-76 £11.818 
(Bm. 1.18,280), 1878-77 £8^ (Bb. 68.3S0), 1877-78 £1L15 (R*. 11,100 r), 1878-^ 
£!e,840 (B«.l,68,400) ; Importi, 1674-7fi £5370{Ba. 53,700), I870-7S £Ara4(IU. fiS.MH. 
1676-77 «7S20 (Ra. 72,200), 1877-76 £0696 (S& 66,960), 1878-70 £4690 (Eb. 46^900). 

* Mr. B. B. PatsL * Kkime^ Konlnii, IS. 
^DeBuKw, Vn. son Pari* in Kerr, VL 223, 220. * Da Conto, TXH. 908. 

* Da Canto, VUL 208. ' D« Oonto, XI. 196 i Hiekl*'i LnaUd, ociiL 
•OCliK».deTia. nL 199. * O (%T«n. de T^ m. 190l 
ioOgUbT'iAtlM.T.S08. 11 Churdiil], IV. 190. » O. Oum da Tia. 1. M. 
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rnshed into the breaches vibh their colours. They were stoutly Chapter XIV. 

opposed by the Portagaese, and sucoess was doubtful, till R&noji pi^es t^Litweit 

Bhonale e<^ed the wall in another part and divided the attention 

ol the garrison. Still, as Chimniji wrote, they fought with the TiiOrtiB. 

courage of Suropeaus, till, at last overpowered, the surviTora asked uutorf. 

for and were granted quarter.^ In 1750 TieSenthaler mentions 

T'ir&pur as a place onoe Portuguese now Mar&tha.* After the 

capture the MaMth&s repaired the sea face of the fort in European 

style. In 1760 it was in good order and protected by four guns.' 

In 1776 Raghunithr&y took shelter in the fort.* In 1803 it passed 

to the British without resistance. In 1818 it was described by 

Captain Dickinson as one of the largest, best conditioned, and most 

central of the aea-coast forts in the north Konkan. The walla, most 

of which were of cut stone, enclosed a space 500 feet square. Thev 

were about thirty feet high and ten thick, except the parapet which 

-wEis seldom more than four feet wide. The north face was washed 

by the sea at spring tides, and in many places was out of repair. 

Long stretches of the parapet had fallen, and, at tba south-east 

angle of the fort, there was neither tower nor bastion. On three sides 

were remains of a dry ditch of inconsiderable width and depth. In 

the middle of the eastern face was the principal gateway, uncoTered 

by traverse or any sort of outwork. Inside the fort were some 

large ruins and several buildings four of them privat<e. There were 

besides two granaries and a gnard-room, with some inferior buildings 

and aeveral wells containing abundant and excellent water. As in 

Diihinn fort, houses and gardens came within 150 feet of the works. 

In 1862 it was in a ruined state, part of the north wall having fallen. 

In the fort were some wells and gardens. The fort was given in 

indm by the Peshwa to Yikdji Mehrji, for a hundred years, and ia 

still held by his heirs. Taylor mentions, on the south bank of the 

creek, the remains of a Portuguese fort which was built in 1593.' 

Chinchni town on the north side of the creek has a customs-house 
and traveller's bungalow now used as school. On the beach, about 
a mile north of TAripnr, is a ruined brick tower, which, in 1818, 
Captain Dickinson found tweuty-two feet high with a mean 
diameter of twenty-eight feet. The lower or main battery was nine 
feet above ground and contained fire guns, the side parapet wallB 
not exceeding three and a half feet in thickness. Over this battery 
was another, suited for an equal number of guns. Its parapet wall 
supported a wretched roof, and was not more than a foot and a half 
thick. 

Tha'na* or Btsa's that is The Settlement, in north latitude ThAita. 

19° 11' 30" and east longitude 73° S", a station on the Peninsula 
railway twenty-one miles north-east of Bombay, is the chief town of 
the Thtina district and the head-quarters of the StUsette sub^division. 
In 1881 it had a population of 14,456. It is prettily placed on the 

) Gnnt Ihiffa HuitUui, 241 ; Thornton's QaEettMT, 859-60. 

* B«s. Hill et Qeog. de llnde, I- 407. 

* Anqnetil dn Pemm'i Zend AtmU, occlzzxi. 

« Utant Di^i Marftthft*, 398. ■ Taylor'i Sailing KnotMy, 372. 
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au^tar XIV. west shore of the SlUeette cieek, in wooded conntrf, between the 
glfcoanrfLitarMt. ^^<"' i^Dg^ ot SAlsette hills on the west and the steep picttmeqae 
Penik peaks on the miunland to the sonth-east. The fort, the 
^^^^ Portngnese Cathedral, a few carred and engraved stones, and seven! 

large reservoirs are the only signs that Th^na iraa once a great oit^. 
Dttcr^4ioit. Except part of Chendni, the fishsmien's suburb to the aonth, whid 

cont^nB a landing-place a cnHtomH-house and a taflway aiding, the 
town of TbiLna lies to the north of the railway. On the soath-eacit, 
along the banks of the creek, lie the Chendni, and farther nortii the 
Mah^giri quarters of the town, with a large nnmber of boatmen'E 
and fishers' honses. Between Chendni and Msh&giri lies a alt 
swamp of some thirty or thirty-five acres, which was reclaimed in 
1880 by a dam. llie BlUAr or station road runs half a mile nortt 
from the station to an open ^lacfl or square, where it meets the Agra 
road. It is lined by small tiled houses and poor shops, ehowmg 
little but the most ordinary brass-work, oloth, and groceries. Aboot 
a qnarter of a mile from the station, to the east of the road, standi 
the Hirtlkot or Diamond Fort, now the mtLmI&tdtlr*s office. To tiu 
west stretches the large Masaanda lake, with its west bank faced 
with broad stone steps and crowned with a Hindn temple, and, ob 
the north bank, the Portuguese Cathedral and other pictoreupw 
bnildings. Between the main road and the lake is the larae 
EopineBhT&r temple, and close by, down a street on the other ai«^ 
are the meat and fish markets. At the end of the road is the 
vegetable market, and in the open space at the meeting witli &0 
Xgra road stands, on the east side, the Collector's house, a fine donUe- 
storied building with a large garden in which are the CoUector'B 
offices and treasury. To the west are the new Byr&mji Jijibh^i hi^ 
school and the W&dia dispensary, with, close by, the public libraiy 
and a curious domed building. This was intended for an Engliidi 
sdiool, bu.t, since the opening of the high school (1880), it has oea 
occupied by public offices. Around are the dwellings of pleader^ 
traders, and other well-to-do natives, double- storied with h^ 
tiled roofs and gaudily coloured walls. Along the Agra roa^ 
towards Bombay, is the Portagoeae Cathedral, and, a little beymi 
the new Mardthi school. To the east, after passing between At 
Collector's and Judge's houses, the Agra road comes out oa i 
wide park-like esplanade crossed by broad tree-lined roads, witk 
the fort or jail in the east, the English church in the noi^ 
open wooded ground with the civil hospital and the remains of 
, the assistant judge's house to the west, the Judge's and Collector^ i 
residences to the soath-west, and, to the south more well shaded i 
European bouses, and the ne»t police lines formerly used by tkt 
Kative Infantry Begiment. This pleasant esplanade, wit^ tin 
double-bridged creek and the wild Persik hills to the east, and 
wooded rice-lands and hill-sides to the west, forms a pretty Boen% 
which, especially during the rains, is in many points more like ai 
English tnan an Indian view, 

North of the church lies the Khatarv&da, or weaver'a qoaiiar, 
and beyond, at the north extreme of municipal limits on the edai | 
of the QoB&la pond, is Colonel A^a's oongalow.. Along w 
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creek between Chendoi and Mahi^iri> b dam, pitohed with etone duiitar ZT7. 
on its eaetem lace and provided with two sluice gates, was built in pIuim aTlntsnaL 
1880 at a cost of £329 iCRs. 3290). This dam has reclaimed from ™^'* "^ 

tiiirty to thirty-fiTe acres of salt marsh behind the HirfLkot, which TuisA, 

formerly caused much annoyance and ill health, as the tide washed 
ap utd left on it filth from the latrines on the creek. The latrines 
are now cleaned by the tide without expense or establishment, 
and the area of salt ground, which has been obtained by the 
municipality from the Qoremment on the Onjar&t reclamation 
terms, is being gradoally filled by town sweepings. 

Thdns is cat off by the Yeur hills from the sea breeze, it has an 
averse yearly rainfall of between eighW and ninety inches, tmd to 
the east, south-east, and north, it is nanked by lai^e stretches of salt 
marsh and tidal foreshore. The climate is therefore relaxing hot and 
feverish, especially at the close of the rains. In 1869, 1875, and 1877, 
it was attacked by violent epidemics of cholera. 

According to the 1881 census, in the total of I4,4S6 people, there 
were 11,539 Hindas, 1398 Musalm&ns, 1094 Christians, 260 Pdrsis, 
and 165 Jews. The chief Hindu castes were Kunbis uid Mar&th^. 

There are lour landings or handara, M4ndvi near the local-fund L<tadi>ig*. 

bridge, Liberi and Bendi in lUahtLgiri, and Chendni to the south of 
the railway line. The sea trade returns for the five years ending 
1878-79 show average exports worth £22,825 (Rs. 2,28,260) and 
imports worth £32,266 (Ea. 3,22,660). Exports variedfrom £9973 
(Rs. 99,730) ia 1875-76 to £35,330 (Rs. 3,58,800) in 1878-79, and 
imports from £18,664 (Rs. 1,85,640) in 1874-75 to £57,759 
(Rb. 5,77,590). in 1876-77.1 The station traffic returns show an 
increase in passengers from 312,309 in 1873 to 460,642 in 1880, 
and in goods from 2644 to 16,343 tons. 

To the north of the town, in the Christian village of Khatarv&da s^mrb*. 

or the weaver's quarter, a few families still weave the beautiful 
and once famous ThiLna silks.* Close by, in the Rabodi suburb^ 
live Musalmlln weavers of the cotton fabrics which are known as 
Th&na cloth. Siace the iutrodnction of cotton-cloth factories into 
Bombay, this industry has almost died, and the wearers have gone 
to Bombay, Surat, and Broach. Many ruined hooaes, old plinths, 
tbe mosque, and the extent of the burial-ground show that a large 
Huhammadan population formerly lived in this neighbourhood. 
In Chendni and Mahiigiri some of the Koli fishers and sailors 
are very well-to-do. One or two are said to be worth £10,000 
(Bs. 1,00,000} or more, and are now large moneylenders. 

Th&na is thronghont the yeu- the seat of the Judge and civil Offiet*. 

Burgeon, and, during the rains, of the Collector, the assistant and 
deputy collectors, the customs officer, police sap^intendent, district 

iThe detaili ue : Bxporte, 1874-76 £20,034 (Ra. 2,00,840), 1876-76 £9973 
(Rs. 99,730), 1876-77 £26,326 (R>. 2,63,260), 1877-78 £23,403 (Bi. 2,34,030), and 
1878-79 £36,830 [Hi. 3,63,300] ; Importi, 1674-76 £18,664 {Rb. 1,86,640), 1876-76 
£32,174 (fU. 8,21,740),1876-77 £67,769 (B*. 6,77,690), 1877-78 £21,676 (lU. 2,16,760}, 
and 1878-79 £31,260 (Kb. 3,12,800). 

* DetaiU ol ttie Silk Indmtry an given and«r Crafta, Part I. Chap. VI. 
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Qiaptor XIV. engineer, the deputy collector of ealt revenae, and distrioi forat 
PImm of Intarat f^ffic^' ^t is also thu head-qnarters of the chief revenae and poboe 
officers of the Sdlsette BQb-dirision, and is provided with a ofanidi, 
^ jail, court hooae, ciril hoapital, dtspensaTy, high school, treaaniy sai 

rerenne offices, civil jail, post office, railway station, and tiaveUer*! 
bungalow, A detachment of 100 men of a Native Regiment ii 
stationed at Th&na to guard the jail, which is nnder the chM-ge of aa 
European superiatendent. 

MuHieip^tg. The municipality was established in 1862.^ I-a 1880-81 it had, 

besides a credit balance of £454 (Rs. 4537), a net income of £1464 
(Bs. 14,639) or a taxation of about 28. (Re. 1-0-3) a bead. Thii 
income is chiefly drawn from octroi, tolls, honse tax, and inarl:et 
fees. During the same year the expenditare amounted to £2543 
(Rb. 25,436), of which £1000 (Ra. 10,000) were dq water work), 
£631 (Ra. 6309) on scavenging, £250 (Ra. 2501) on roads, £101 
(Ra. 1008) oulightiug, and £49 (R8.496J on road watering. Tbe 
municipal limits include the villages of 'Hi&na, Pdnch-F&kh&di, and 
Cbendni, and the suburbs of Rabodi, Vajavli, Khatarrdda, Ut^siv- 
Pimpalp^a, Utalsir-F&DchpfLkh&di, Kolhar, Charai, Tembhi, sad 
Varora. Since the municipality has been eatabliabed, the chief 
expenditure haa been on the Pokran water-works towards whidi 
the municipality contributed £1269 (Ra. 12,690), on roads £5844 
(Rs.58,43 7), on latrines £540(Ra.S405],on markets £1885 (R&18,850}, 
on wells and reaervoira £480 (Rs. 4799), on dams £329 (Rs. 3290) 
on public gardens £121 (Rs. 1208), on bridges £118 (Rs. 1185), and 
on repairs to markets and ciril hoapital £209 (Ra. 2090). 

fTotcr S^ipply. Want of good drinking water has long been a great evil in Thina* 

Many of the wells run dry in the hot weather, while othen 
are so near latrinea and privies that their water is unwholesome. 
Since 1830 repeated attempts have been made to provide a proper 
supply of water. But want of funds and other difficulties prevemted 
any steps being taken, till in July 1880 the Pokran scheme «w 
Sanctioned. The Pokran water-works are calculated to provida 
eight gallons of water a day to tbe whole municipal popuk- 
tion. For a non-manufacturing town like Th&na, this supply 
should be, and, sofar, has proved to be enongh. The scheme cons^ 
of a storage reservoir with head works, including outlet and waato- 
weir, a main to the town, and distribution hydrants. The storage 
reservoir is at the foot of the eaatem slope of the SfUaette hilh, 
about two miles north-west of the town. The water ia imponnded 
by an earthen dam 1 005 feet long with a greatest height of 31 ^ feet 
In the centre of the dam is a clay puddle-wall ten feet yriit, 
welt pnnued and rammed and taken down to the solid rock, in soiue 
places thirty feet below the surface. At the north end of thedamii 
the waste- weir, which is forty feet wide, with a sill 6 J feet below tha 
top of the dam, and calculated to carry oft a rainfall of two iacbet 
in one hour, with a depth of 1' 6' over the sill. The surface ant 
of the reservoir, at the level of the waste-weir sill, is 439,400 square 
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Eeetj and the cubic capacity 4,304,320 cubic feet, eqaal to twenty* ChlLptw ZI^ 

Beven million gallons. The oatlet is by meana of a masoary tower, pImm of Interert. 

provided with valves at every five feet, from which a pipe ten incbea 

ui diameter, embedded in ooncrete, passes below, the dam in a 

trench oat in the solid rock. The main is a cast-iron pipe seven 

inches in diameter, provided with a sloioe valve near the storage 

reservoir, and ending in the valve and meter-house at the entrance 

to the town, where the pressure and quantity of water used daily are 

registered and controlled. Cast-iron pipes of suitable sizes and 

fitted with the necessary valves distribute the water to sixteen 

pnblio hydrants with sixty-.seven taps in different parts of the town. 

£iaoh hydrant has from one to eight taps according to the number 

of people who are likely to use it. The jail, with its 800 prisoners, is 

Bupplied from the town main. The storage reservoir is ^culated to 

hold enough water, after deducting loss by evaporation, to give a 

daily supply of 5^ gallons to the whole ninuicipAl population which 

is taken at 15,000. In addition to the stored water there is the 

yield of a spring in the reservoir basin which has been gauged at 

S7,500 gallons in twenty-four boors in the hot weather, m^ing a 

total available daily supply of eight gallons a head. The works were 

begun in November 1880, water was supplied to the town in July 

1681, and the whole was completed and formally opened in August 

by Sir James Fergnseon, Bart., K.C.U.G., C.I.E., Governor of 

Bombay. The total cost of £8463 (Rs. 84,630] was provided parUy 

from municipal funds and partly from the Th&na district local funds. 

Of old Hindu or Mus^mfEu Th&na there is almost no trace. The 
temples and mosqaes, praised by early travellers, were puUed dowb 
by the Fortnguese (1530-1560) and their stones usedtor chnrchea 
and other religious buildings, and most of these Christian churches 
and buildings were in turn destroyed by the Mar&th& (1737-1740). 
Almost the only remains of Thina before the Portuguese are the 
four reservoirs or ponds, Massunda, Devdla, Gos&Ia, and Hary&la, 
all of unknown date. There are also several finely carved broken 
images and scnlptored stones, which have been gathered in the jail 
garden and at the executive engineer's workshops. Of the mnr 
reservoirs, Uassnnda, the largrat ani most important, covers an 
area of thirty-foar acres, and is faced with stone on the west and 
partly on the north. The DevtUa reservoir, between the dinrch 
and the jail, covers eight acres and haa stone-faoed sides. The 
Gos&la reservoir, to the north of the town, covers five acres ; its 
banks are not lined with stone. The Hary&la reservoir in the 
southern or Chendni quarter covers six acres, and has a stone and 
mortar wall on its eastern side. The sculptured stones and images 
in the jail garden belong to a Bribmanical temple of the twelfth 
oentatT. "Diey were found, in 1881, while clearing the Massonda 
lake of silt. 

The diief Portngueso building is the fort which is now used as a 
jtdl. Strong stone-built walls from sixteen to twenty-one feet high, 
provided with regular bastions and towers, enclose an area of 13^ 
acres. The fort was began by the Fortngoese about 1730, and, in 
1737, thou^ unfinished, offetred a stout bnt onsaccessfol reeiatance 
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AaptfT ZIT. to the Kaxithiia. It was completed by the MarAthila on the original 
Kmm oflntanrtL. P'"°> '^^' ^hen taken by the Sn^lish in 1774, vas armed witk 
more than a hondred cannon, in 1816 the Peshwa'a miniater 
TsiHA. Trimbakji Denglia, the morderer of Gang^har Shiisferi the GAikwir'a 

T e JtuL envoy, was imprisoned in the fort, and, tboogh gnarded by a atroBg 

body of Earopeans, made good his escape with the help of hints 
' sang to him by a Mar&tha groom.' In 1833 the fort was dismantled, 
and, since 1888, it has been nsed aa a jail. In 1844 the Jndge^ 
while viaiting the jail with a few attendants, was seised by the 
prisoners. They passed a rope roond his neck, and were on the 
point of hanging him, when sncconr came. In 1869 plana tar 
improving the jail were sanctioned, and by 1876 the changes irara 
completed at a cost of £40,600 (Rs. 4,08,000). The tower near the 
west gate wae made into a guard-room and a honae for the 
enperintendent. The buildings inside of the walls were palled down 
and barracks built radiating £rom a centi^ open space. A transpoH 
ward, a female ward, and a hospital ware also bnilt shut off from the 
main or central part and from one another. The building hafi am|de 
room for a thousand prisoners. In the jail mrden, laid as a psTement 
to a snmmer-honse, are some inscribed Portugaese grave-stoQes, 
which were found in clearing away one of the fort baildings, 
probably the church of St. Dominiqua* To the west and aon^- 
west of the jail is the esplanade, which, in 1776, was formed by order 
of the Conrt of Directors by clearing away the honsee.* On the 



•niireif 01 caropeuii. vrom inw circnmnHiM ine r«Niini mw Mue w> aammuucHa 
with Trimbftkji, »nd for »ome ^7\ preriotu to hii mtkina tiie attempt, ■ovvnl li 
hit f rieuda tad Bervkntia wire wkituu in the neighboarhooo. Hu principal WMit of 
communicfttioii wu » Msiitha honekeepw in the Hrrioe of one of the vBhttt in 
the gftrrifon, who paatnK mod repealing the window of Trimbakji^ plaoo et 
coDSneauatt when airing nil nuster'a horse, ■<">■; the infoTmatlMi M wUiad to 
convey in an tppu-ently careleoa manner which Uis EoTopMlw coold dot detacL 



horvekeeper, to give warning to Tnmbakji'i frienda oabnde, ■< ,_ 

miKfat be ready if he ancceeded in getting ont of the fort. Abont ae*en, tm a dan 
night in the rainy seaaon, Trimbakji went, aa hii coatom waa, to hi> bathing-plaoe oa 
the ground-Boor. On the way, he atmck into a paaaage on the left, aild got ont I7 a 
low window. Here, taking off hit clothe* and drawing over hia head a leaf rainahada 
which had been left there by the groom, he paaeed nnduUeDgod oat of the main ^ata 
of the fort. Hit friend ineide, by ainging son^ and talking to him, kqit the —■*—-* 
employed, and, when he aearched the bathing-room and fonnd it empty, Trimbakji 
bad made good hia escape. (P&ndnrang Hari, L 1H-I78). AnoUier aoconnt itatsa 
that he let himself down over the rampart with the help of a rope. (Ditto, 177). 

■ For a short accoant of these intoriptiona aee lodiau Bailway Secrioe nsaiMii, 
Anffuat 1875. The stoaes are to much broken that little of the ioacHptiMia oao b* 
nude out. Some of the rare tin and sine ooine Ituomi from St. Catherine'a wlied a* 
Todat and > medal with the head of Cfariat and Uie year 1025 weA also found. Da 
Cimha's Basaein, 166, An accoant of the oopper plate* which were fonnd in 1787 ■ 
given in the Appendix. 

' In 1833, when the fort waa dismantled and ThinaoMsed to be a military statim, 
the esplanade waa made over to the CoUeotor. In 1873 Government detennined to 
chaive moderate lees od animali gnuing on it, and, in 1874, a salt waa Sled againat 
the Colleotor for levying the fees, on the groand that it had always been onit<Hnai7 
forth* townspeople to graae their cattle on tbe esplanade free of chaiM. Tht 
Diatrict Judge decided aninat the Collector, bnt in r^nUc appe^ M of 1875 the 
High Conrt reversed the Jndge'a decdaion and held that ue eipLuiade waa Govenun^ 
property and the lee* were a lq;al impoat. 
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southern end of the esplanade are the military and police lines. Chapter ZIT. 
Setweea the lines and the Liberi landing-place stood the large macM ^bttarML 
vrarehonaes nsed in PortngneBe times, when the state assessment 
■was talEen in rioe, Th1m4. 

Before they bnilt the fort the Partngnese had fonr or fire watch- Old Cftwrcki. 
towers along the creek. Two of those towers, one on each side of 
the creek below the town, seem to have been called Sam Pedro 
And Sam Jeronimo. Beaidea the towers, there was a square fort, 
Reis Magos, with four gnns.^ Up the creek, abont three-qaarters 
of a mile above the local-fnnd bridge, are the remains of some old 
l>ailding8, perhaps a fortified Fortngaeae mansion-hoose. Of the 
ziiunerons chnrohes and rehgions honses built by the Portngnese 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries only one remains. This 
ia the church of St. John the Baptist, prettily placed on the north ^ 

side of the Massnnda lake, which is still known among the Christians 
aathe lake of Saint Anthony. The chnrch measures ISO feet long 
l>y thirty-eight wide and fifty-nine hig'h. It has a short square tower 
at the north end and quaintly carved doors on the sonth. The tower 
is much out of the perpendicular, but otherwise the charch is in 
^ood order and is in use. The height of the belfry is seventy-two 
feet. The bell ia one of the laigest Portuguese bells in India. 
The church has a vicarage attached. The vicar draws £3 (Rs. 30) 
a month from the British Qovemment, who contribute a second 
£3 (Bs. 80) for church repairs. There is a chapel master who plays 
on the harmonium and violin. An Anglo-Portugnese school with an 
average attendance of sirty -three pupils is held in the church lobby. 
The building originally belonged to a conventual church dedicated 
to St. Anthony of Padua by Franciscan friars about 1540. When 
the original church of St. John the Baptist was destroyed, Sb 
Anthony^s church was made the Parish church and dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist. It is said that, in order to build the church and 
oonvent of St. Anthony, Antonio do Porto ptdled down twelve 
pagodaa which wereroundagreatlake,donbtless the Massnnda or St. 
Anthony's lake, and bnilt his church with the stones of the Hinda 
temples. The truth of this account is borne ont by the namerous 
handsomely carved stones which are still visible in the wall of the 
church enclosure, and by the fact that/in 1881, when part of the lake 
was cleared of silt, many mutilated and well-carved images were found. 
They had probably been- thrown into the lake by the Portuguese 
when the Hindu temples were pulled down. The early Portuguese 
supposed that this was the place where the fonr Franciscan friars 
were murdered in 1324.* The church seems to have been more 
than once repaired or improved. A cross bears the date 1609, a side 
doorway at tne south end of the church has 1663, and the main 
entrance has 1725.* At Pokran^ abont one mile to the north-west 



1 1S34 wd in I72S. O Chron. d« Xia. L S% 66; 

■ Tha wtoTj it KiTan b«low p. S66. 

*B«twaen IMeand 1609 the Purtagneie bnilt «t Think six ohnnhM, two oonrent^ 
ona taoDMsttaj, ons ooU^e, and una orphaugo. In the tovn wera i A 
Ignja da Si nadar Uw inTocati«i of Kom Senb«n da CmfBtolD, bsiU tboBi 
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CbaptCT XIY. of tlie town, ia a mined obnrch dedicated to Oar Lady of Mca!i:y, 
tiMMt oflntVMt *° which one maea is yearly performed. At Gonn&l, a snlmrb of 
y^vla, five milfifl north of Thkna, ia anotheF raised chnroh on a 
'"^^ small hill, dedicated to Our Lady of Hope in which alao a nun ia 

yearly performed. 
AytM Onuet. figg English chnrch was boilt in 1825 at a ooat of £1804 

(Ba. 48,089), and was coneecrated in July of the aame year by Bisfat^ 
Heber.* It has sittings for a congregation of 100. In the church 
yard, among the oldest tomba, are tnose of John Vaaghiui dated 
1780, of Charles Driffield dated 1784, and of Stephen Babington 
dated 1822.* Here also are the gTares of two of the chiefs of 
S&laette, John Halsey who died in 1 785, and George Fage who died 
cm the 18th of Norember 1794. Near the chnrch is the piotaresqiM 
oiTil court, in a part of which the judge lires. It is an old Maritha 
mansion, bailt round an open quadrangle in 1754, dnriug the reign 
of BiUji Bijir^r Peshwa, as a residence for his Sarsnbhed&r Bam^ji 
Uah4deT Bhivatkar. The civil hospital, between the civil ooart 
and the chnrch, was bailt in 1835-36 at a cost of £473 (Rs. 4731}. 
In 1880-81 the number of in-patients was 370 and of ont-patienti 
2482. The establishment charges were £1158 (Rs. 11,583), and the 
medicine diet and misoellaneoos charges £122 (Ba. 1226]. He 
Collector's bouse and offices, a little to the east of the conrt, wero 
begnn in 1824, and finished in 1827 at a cost of £917s 
(Bs. 91,749).* The house stands inalarae plot of ground witk 
the office of &» htaar depaty collector and the treasury at a shwt 

1640 b; tliB FrknciMMi Antoaio do Porto ; th« chnrch of St. Anthoay, bailt mbot 
tiia Kuna time sod bv tha moa nuui th« cbnrch A Hadre de Dena, boSt 
in 15CU bj the Jemit Melcbior Qonwlvea ; «n otphanage and college, boilt bj Um 
Mune nu-a kboat the asnie time ; » FnndKUi cooTent <rf St Antbon^, built in im ; 
knd a Dominioaa monaitsr; of onknowD dat«. Ontaide of tbe town wet* A* 
AngnitiDifta ehunih and conveat of Noau Seuhont da Grafa, built ui I57t ; th> 
Jesuit cbarcb of Ifoaaa Seuhora do Bozuio, built in 1605 ; and the oborch of 8tm 
Joto, rebailt in laOO, and atill in dm. Bee Da Cnaba'a BaaaeiB, 1S3- 188. 

'Biihop E«ber write* {NarratiTe, U. 216): "Tbe chnreh, tfaowh amall, b 
eztTBnielf elegant and convaniant. The arcbitect. Captain Tata, in order to aeEBit 
the moKt adiiantageom view of the building eiternaUy, witii teferenoa to tki 
vtaation, and at the ume time to obMrra the ancient eocleaiMtioal oa>t<Hn of plaeing 
the altAT ewtward, h*B oontrived the obanoel, a •emicinile, on ona aide, like • UtA 
traoaept, the pulpit being In a correapoQdiag aemicircle opposite. Tbe amuigamant > 
eztremel; convenient and the eflect Ter^ pleaaing.' 

' Hr. BabingtOD loat faia life in tiymg to aave part of ThAna from da rtr ac U ow If 
fin. Hii monomant in the ohUTeh haa the following inaoription : 



Ha waa removed from this world, in the 32 year of bia age, on the 19th May in tht 

Sar 1822 of the Chiiitian era, by an accident during hijs hamane azertiona to naeat 
• hamlet Waiowlee of the Caaba ThAna from deatmotian by fire. In den 
gratitude for hu constant paternal care for their happineas, and in testimotiy d 
Uteir TOpeet for his virtaea, tiiis raonnm^t waa ersoted by the Natit« --<- > ■- 
of the Zillah over which he presided aa Judge during five yeara. Thia 
ittated, «*ii panagyrioal wovda inoreawbia praise. Bja body iball 
•onlbatfladtoOod. 

" 'too*£115 

trgeof Ifael 
*u ifterwi 

by Google 



* Owing to tbe delay in finiahing the houM, and becaoM it ooat £1 ITS (Bo. Il.TK) 
moMftm WM MUMtionad, Ii««ten*ut Gnmt, who waa in chargeof dubniMiDgi, haj 
£30 (Ba. 200) a month atoppad bwn Jus Day, Tbn fiaa vu afterwanls ranitM. 
Mr, W. a Holook, C.S. 
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distance to the eoatli. la the space opposite the Collector's honee Chapter HT., 
IB s curioafl domed building, bke a small chapel. It was built in iFlgoMOf Intanrt. 
J8&1 by convict laboar, the materials being supplied by popular tsIka. 

contribution ; the roof fell in and it was rebuilt in its present form 
with bnttresseB in 1 852. It cost £840 (Rs. 8404), and was used as 
on English school until lately (1880), when it was turned into rerenae 
and magisterial offices. 

There are six sohools, the Byrtimji Jijibhili high school, three Beiaott, 

If arithi schools, one Qnjardti, one Portugneae, and one girls' school. 
The Byrtimji Jijibhtli lugh school was opened in 1880. A roomy 
doable-stoned house was bonght for £850 (Bs. 8500), of which 
Mr. Byrtlmji Jijibhfii gave £500 (Bs. 5000), and the rest was made 
np by private and mnnicipal sabscriptions. In 1880-81 there was 
an afer^fe attendance of 127 pupils. 

The creek ia crossed by two bridges, a local-fund road bridge about Bridget. 

a qoarter of a mile above the fort and a railway bridge abont half a 
mile below the fort. The local-fund bridge was built in 1877 at a 
cost of £16,886 (Ba. 1,68,864). The approaches are of solid masonry 
and the snperstmctare ot iron. The railway bridge, which oonsista 
of thirty-feet span masonry arches, is divided by an island into two 
parts, one 111 and the other 19S feet long. They have a headway 
of thirty feet above hiffh-water mark, and the deepest portion of 
the channel is spanned with a wrought-iron plate-box girder 
eighly-foor feet long. 

The traveller's bnngalow, which is a few yards to the east of the 
Golleotor's house, was built in 18S3 at a cost of £200 (Rs. 2000). 

There are two dispensaries. The Kharsedji Bastamji W^ia Oiipe»tarie*, 
dispensary which was endowed, in 1864, by Mr. Bastamji Ardesir 
W&dia in memory of his grandfather. He provided a building and 
£2500 (Ra. 25,000) in GoTemment securities.^ The attendance in 
1880-81 was 7467 ont-patients. The Scotch Free Church Mission 
dispensary was started in 1877. In 1880-81 the establishment cost 
£145 (Bs. 1450), and medicines £82 (Bs. 820). The total number of 
in-patients was forty-six and of ont-patients 22,677. This dispensary 
is most osefal and popular. 

Distinct from the criminal jail in the fort there is a civil jail in Bir^bit, 

the HirfLkot, which has room for sixty-four inmates. During 1880 
there were 197 male and twenty-two female prisonerSj and a 
daily average of thirteen. The total diarges were about £27 
(Bs. 270-12-6), and the average yearly cost of each prisoner about 
£2 (Bs. 19-5-5]. The post office, near the railway station, was bailt 
in 1855-56 at a cost of £823 (Rs. S232).. 

The Hir^ot or Diamond Fort, in the centre ot the town, waa 
formerly known aa the town jail. It seems to have been largely 
added to in 1824. In 1861 Government abolished it as a town 
jail, removed the prisoners to the fort jail, and offered the building 
to the Mauritius government as an emigration depot.* This offer 



iQoT. Bm.90^ □f20UiU»7lS64,«idS37of»thlIarchl86S. 
* OoT. Bm. 1427 of 8th Ootobw 1801. 
B 1064-46 
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CbiptCT UT. does not seem to have been accepted. Sinoe 1862 H Iub been need 
FUON oflBtorMl. ** *^° mimlatdir'a office and Collector'a record-room, and waa -. 
1864 as a civil jail. It bas also the engineer'fl, chief oonstaUe'R, 
^"^^ and r^stration offices, a municipal store-yard, and e cattle poood. 

Tempki. There are nine modem Hinda temples, eight Br&hnxanic mi 

one Jain. The Kopineahvar temple, a large cut-stone building, m 
raised by Sarsnbhedir Ramfiji Mahider Bhivalkar abont 1760, jivt 
after S&lsette had fallen into the hands of the Mar&th&s. It sfau^ 
OQthe east banVc of the large Massnnda lake, and is said to have been 
bailt in honoar of an imi^ of Kopineshvar that iras fonnd nnda 
the water. It enjoys a yearly Government allowance of £10 lOi. 
(Be. 105), and was repaired in 1879 by the Hindu commnnity, at ■ 
cost of £800 (Rs. 8000). Within the enclosure of the Kopineshnr 
temple,' are six small shrines of Brafamadev, BAmji, Mirati, 
Shitl&devi, Uttareshvar, and K&lik^evi, of which TTttareshvar and 
K&lik&devi enjoy allowances from Qovemmeat of £4 4«. (Ba. 42) ud 



£6 (Kb. 60). In the market, are the TbAknrdv&r temple, willi k 
Yearly Oovemment allowance of £4 18s. (Rs. 49), and a ^rine d 
M&rati with an allowance of £1 IGa. (Rs. 18). There is anotho' 



ahrine of M&mti near the Qosflla reservoir, with an alloT^nce of 18i. 
(Rs. 9) i one to Jakhmdta in the Kolbir anborb, with an allowaixe 
of 8>. (Ra. 4) ; and one to Oantalidevi on the Bombay road, with 
an allowance of 8e. (Bs. 4). Two other temples, Yitboba'a on dw 
station road and M&mti's on the bank of the pond n^r the fort jail, 
have no allowance. The Jain temple of P&rasn&th in Tembhi aobarli, 
■was built by Mdrwfa Tinis in 1879, at a. cost of £400 (Ra. 4000). 

2f(Mqiut. There are four mosqnes. The J&ma mosqne, in the Mahigin 

quarter, enjoys a yearly Government allowance of £2 {Ra.20). It 
is a large buOding of unknown date. It was repaired abont thirty 
years ago, at a cost of £1000 (Rs. 10,000), by the widow of Jusib 
Meman. There is another mosque in Tembhi, a third in Vajavii, 
and a fourth in Babodi 

In the Firsi quarter of the town is a fire-temple, built in 1780 
by K&vasji and Dor^bji Rastamji Patel, It was repaired in 1829 
by Kivasji's son Rastan^i, and bears an inscription of that data' 
Near the fire-temple is a P&rsi rest-house, built by Mr. Rastsmji 
also in 1829. There are two Towers of Silence on the Th^ufr 
Bhdndap road, one two and the other four miles south of Tfaina 
The latter was bnilt in 1780 by Kdvasji and DorlLbji Baatamji Pabd, 
and is not now used. The former, now in use, was bnilt in 184S 
by KAvaeji's son Raatamji, and bears an inscription of that date.* A. 
eynagogue in Tembhi was built by the Indian Jews or Bem-Iarids 
in 1879, at a coat of £800 (Rs. 8000). 

Narielt. There are four markets, the vegeteble market, a low ahed, near the 

Collector's house, opened in 1863 at a cost of £99 (Ba. 997) ; the fish 
and meat markets, two small buildings near the centre of tlM 



In 1H8, > Bombkf roerohajit offered to the Kopinoshvu Ung, a lohu made of 
t. (40 mant) of olanRed butter. Dnvinodkjk, l*t FettfOHr IMB. 
Fini FraUth, 217. * Fixn FnUtb, 414. 
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town, eaoh of whicli cost £25 (Rs. 250) j and fclie beef market in a Ciiapter ZXV. 

very isolated position in the Gabodi qoarter. All the markets Plaoes (rflnterwt> 

have been condemned by the Sanitary Commisaioner, and new 

plana and eatimatea, at a coat of £1727 (Ba. 17,276), have been "^lll' 

sanctioned by Government. It is proposed to obtain a Government Marttii, 

loan of £500 (Ra. 5000), and a public loan of £600 [Rs. 6000) for 

tlieir constmction. On either aide of the main or b^z&r road, 

leading to the railway station, are rows of shops where most of the 

necessaries of life are sold. The grain comes from the country 

ronnd, and the other articles, such as chillies, olarified butter, oil, 

and molaeses, are brought from the Deccan. Most of the cloth is 

either made in the Bombay mills or imported from Manchester, 

These shops are open from six in the morniDg till eight at night. 

There are six resting and sixteen boarding houses, and four places 
for caste dinners established by private individuals. The Bomtm 
Catholics are allowed to bury fonr bodies a year in the church-yard 
of St. John the Baptist. Their common burial-gronnd lies on the 
the Bombay road in the village of Fflnchp&khadi. The Jewish 
burial-ground is also in the same village, and a new one has been 
opened, on the Pokrau road. The Hindu burning-ground is 
immediately behind the Hir^kot, and the Musalman bunal-gronnd 
is south of the Masaunda lake and between the English charch and 
Mhirv&da. 

The earliest reference that has been traced to Thnna is, that in 636 BMory. 

it was rich eneagh to tempt Usman bin Aai Sakifi, Governor of 
Sahrain and Omdn, to send a plundering expedition from the 
Persian gulf.^ About thirty years later (660) it was again sacked 
by the Araba.^ In the beginning of the tenth century (913) Macudi 
mentions it, under the names of T&nah and Tabeh, as one of the cnief 
coast towns.' About a century later, Al Biruni (970-1039) speaks 
of Ti.iia as the capital of the Konkan, about forty miles south of 
Subira.^ In a copper-plate of 997 it is mentioned as Shri-Sthdnaka, 
where a royal festival took place and a grant of a village was made. 
Twenty years later (1018) another copper-plate states that Shri- 
Sth&naka was one of the chief towns of a family of Silhftra chie&i, 
whoruledover 1400 Konkan vilifies.* In 1026 and 1094, BUhira 
copper-plate inscriptions mention Shri-Sth&naka and the port of 
Shri-Stu£naka.* In the twelfth-oentury (1153) Idrisi refers to it as 
Bauah, a pretty town on a great gulf where vessels anchor and from 

) Elliot utd DowBOD, I. 116,415; Rsimrad's ?r»gmeata, 182; Jonniml Aiiatiqiw, 
V. 166. > Calcutta Beview, XCIL 

■ PmiriBB d'Or, I, 330, 381 ; EBiot and Dowion, I. 24. 

* Elliot and Dowson, I. GO, 61, 66, 67 ; Beitiand'i Fragnienta, 100, 121. 

"Al. Km. L 3fi7 and an nnpnbliahed copper- pUte oF AparijiU <A.d. 907) deoi^Mred 
br Fuidit BtiKgr^Ul. The Bilh&ra capital is called PurL It teenw not to b» 
Tliina, aa Puri and Shri-StbAn^a are more than once mentioned in the unis inaoriptaou. 
(Ind.Aot. IX. 3S), Some hare thought Pnri to be Elep>hanta or Ohdnlmiri, a view 
cnpported bj the names Fori and Poll lued of Elephanta by Oaroia d'Orta (Traua. Bom, 
Lib Sofl. Bep. I. 269) and Linaohoten (Navigation, 63). Others idcnti^ Pari with 
B^ipnri in Jaajira. None of these identiflcationa is eatisEaotorr. The aite of the 
SiMra capital teema to have been between Bonein and AgAehi. Puri may therefore 
have beon Soptlra to which a Bakhar of the eigliteeiith oentniy aeema to lefei ai Pnri, 
The point is noticed onder Pari in the Appendix. 

»Ind.Ant.V. 278j IX. 38. 
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Gkiipter ZIT. which tbej eajil? In an inBcription stone of SomeshTar, litt 
m^tmm ^TntarMt twentieth Silbira ohief, dated 1260 (Shak 1182), a grant is recorded 
'""" toUttareBhvarofShri-SthAnaka.' 

tfiti„f„ At the close of the thirteenth century the f ortnnes of Th&na seea 

to have been at their best. It was a great kingdom, both in sin 
and wealth, inhabited hj idolaters with an independent ruler. Tie 
king was in league with corsairs, who plundered merchanta aad 
gave hun all the norsea they caught. No ships came without h«BCB 
aud the king had no horses of hie own. There was ranch traffic wiA 
many ships and merchants, who imported gold, silrer, and coppa-, 
and exported brown inceuBe, ootton, cloth, and leather of varioog 
excellent kinds.' About the same time Ab-ul-Fida (1273-133I) 
speaks of Th&na as the best city of the province of Al L4r, celebrated 
for producing tandti a kind of cloth, and manna or bamboo-sngv 
tabdakir.* In 1310 Bashid-ud-din speaks of Eonkan and T^ 
probably meaning a compound name Konkan-T^na. So Ibn Batuta 
(1342) writes Kukin-T^, and in the Portulano Medioeo of lbs 
middle of the fourteenth century it is Cocint&na, and in the CatalsD 
map (1375) Cucintana.' 

In 1318, Thtlna was conquered by Mab{LnkKhilji(lSl7-1312), and 
a Mnsalmia governor was placed in charge.* A few years later (fUrant 
1S20), foar European friars, Thomas of Tolentino, James of Padn^ 
Peter of Senna, and Jordanus of Severac in France, with Demetriu 
a Georgian lay-brother good at thetongnes, oame to ThfLna. Th^ 
were received by Nestorian Christians/ of whom there were fiftem 
families. Four of the friars according to one acconnt becanae of 
their great success as preachers, and according to another account 
becanse they reviled the Prophet Muhammad, were put to death bj 
the Mnsalm&n governor.' Friar Oderic, who visited Thfina a year or 



Jkubert'i Idiisi, L 179 ; Elliot uid Dowson, L 89. IdrinMyB, 'Inthenag^lMmi^ 
unUuDB grow the kdaa and the tabdtSir. The roots of the fatita vein aent Mt 



nunintuDB gron . . ^ 

■od weat, the tab<talur ma adultentod by miziiiK ivory cindera, th« raal article caat 
from the roota nf the read lAarii.' Thia ia anerwarda *aid to b« btjaboa-maffi. 
Tahddtir, the Sanakrit fmJ; riad and <UAir fluid, made fixsn the inner rind of tit 
bamboo, waa aaed aa a medicine. Elliot, I. 89. In Borneo, in thefonrtaenth osntair, 
pieoea of tabdiiur, let in under the akin, were anppoaed to make the bod; w^nai- 
pioof. OderioinYnle'* Marco Polo, II. 208. T'oMxAirarlatuubUr iathefintaoUdfacl 
that the Kolia of KoUba give their ohildren. 

* See above, Karanja. • Yale'a Marco Polo, IT, 33a 

* Da Canha'a Baaaein, 180 ; the oloth ia atill called Thia* cloth. 
> Yule's Marco Polo, II 331. This double name waa probably need to d 

the Eonkan Thina from the MalabAr Tannr. See below p. 357. 

* Naime'a Eonkan, 24 j Yule'a Marco Polo, II. 330. 

' The probable date ia 1322. According to Jordanui, the tA»i J*mn. to tb«> 
that the Chriatikn law vaa better than the Maaalmiu law, paaaad through andMl 
in a great fire, The governor was aatiafied, but the Kiii waa furiona. He wuned te 
mvemorthatif the friara were let go, all wonld believe in Cbriat, and iwoinded luB 
tbat, next to going to Mecca, the alaagbter of a Christian waa the sorest w^ d 
saining pardon for bids. The governor listened and the four frian wer« pat to dealL 
(Jordanoa Mirabilia, X.). Accordiot; toOderie's aoeonnt the friars w«« bnn^t 
before the E^, and, after aome religious discussion, wereaaked what they tkoo^ 
of Muhammad. They stated that Chriit wna the ver; Ood, and one of then trm 
Thotnaa rashly answered that Muhammad waa the son of perdition and had Ui dIm 
in hell witb his father the devil. For this bla^faemy the fiiara were botand a^ 
vposed bareheaded in the sun from nine till Uiree, the six hottett bonis of the dv 
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two later (IS24), speaks of it as a city ezeellent in position, with a Chapter ZI7. 

great store of bread and wine, and abounding in treee. The people piMei of Interat. 

were idolators, worshipping fire, serpents, and trees, and had some 

odd marriage customs.^ The land was nnder the dominion of the huuhw 

Saracens. There were great nnmbere of bkck hons, monkeys^ "««»¥■ 

baboons, and bats as big as pigeons. The oxen were Tery fine, with 

horns a good half pace long tuid a camel-like homp npon the back. 

The rats, called scn^rpi, were as big as dogs, and were oanght only 

by dogs, cats being no good against them. The trees gave a very 

intoxicating wine.' 

Ibn Batnta (1344), who, as is noticed above, calls it Kokin-T&na, 
mentions that &om it ships of large burden went to Aden.* A few 
years later (1347), by the rise of the Bahmani dynasty and the 
change of capital from Daolatabad south to £albarga, the ooaefc 
trade centred at Chaol and Dtibhol instead of at Thina.* Thdna 
seems to have become part of Gnjar&t. Early in the fifteenth centnry 
(1429) a Bahmani general took Th&na and M&him, but Ahmad I. 
(1411-1443) of Gujar&t sent a strong land and sea force, and 
recovered both places.' In 1480 it was made the capital of one of 
the five provinces into which Mahmud Begada (1459-1511) divided 
his realm.^ Still it lay at the extreme end of their territory, and 
its Gujarat rulers were powerless to bring back to it any considerable 
share of foreign trade. In 1514 it was a fortress of the Qnjarfit king, 
and had a Moorish town near it, very pleasant with many rich gardens, 
great Moorish mosques, and Gentile temples. Its trade was small 
and its harbour troubled with pirates,' 

This had no effect. Then Jamen of Pkdiu WM thrown twice into » fir«, bat both 
times he cftme oat nnharmsd. Malik, the rnler of the town, thm sent them away 
secretly to a mbnrb aorou an arm of the lea. But aftenrarda tlie K^ pensaded him 
to mod men after ths friara and kill them. Thomas, James, and Demetrina were 
beheaded, and Peter, vrlio had not been with the othen, was next day tortared 
and cDt asnnder. On be&riiiB of the massacre, Dildili, apparently Uia Emperor 
of Delhi, sent for the Malik, npbraided biin for daring to inflict death on Uiom 
whom Ood bad twice preserved, and ordered him to be execnted. Iliongh anther 
mentions the other, there seems no reason to donbt that tiotb Jordanos and 
Oderic were at Thina aboat the same time. Jordaona eame to Thina with Uie 
four frian, went off at once to preach at Soptra, and, on hearing of the massacre, 
came and taking the bodjes to SopAra, bnried them there. He then made a mis- 
sioDarytoornorUi to Broach, and, in 1321, was at Gogba or Caga. (Miiabilia, V. ; Yule's 
Cadtay, I. 228). Oderio came to ThAna within > year of the martyrdom, visited the 
tomb, aiid earned off the martyrs' bones. (Yule's Cathay, I, S7-70}. 

1 At marriages the bride and bridegroom wore hi^ mitre-like caps wrought with 
flowers. After the marriage the bride was set on a horse and the hosband gat on the 
empper holding a knife againat her throat. In front of them went a naked wanju 
singing till they reached the bridegroom's honse when the bride snd bridegroom were 
left alone. In the momins whan they got up they went naked as before. The dead 
were not bnried, but earned with great pomp to the fields and left there to bt 
deroared 1^ beasta and birda. Yale's Cathav,X 6a 

3 Hakluyt's Voyages, II. Ed. 1809, 160 ; Vale's Cathay, I. 60. 

■ Yale's Cathay, U. 369. * Brim* Ferishta, IT. SS. 

* In 1357 the north-weet division of the Bahmani kmgdom i* deacribed, aa the 
tract comprehending Cbaul on the sea coast, and lyinff between Jnnnar, Daalatabad, 
Bir, and Paitban. Briggs' Feriihts, IL 29S. 'Briggs' Ferishta, I\'. 62. 

' Stanley's Barbosa, 68. Barbosa calls it Tsnamayambu, apparently a jumble of 
Tbftna, HAhim, and Mumbii. Perhaps one reason why Tbina was Ukcn, as it had 
been 160 year* earlier, known by a double name, was to distingniah it from Tannr 
ia Malabir, also a resort of Moorish merchants. Stanley's Barbosa, 1S3; DaCnnha's 
Baasein, 160. The pbwes are eonftued in Andenon's Weetent India, S^ 
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Ol^tOT^ZIV. la 1529, terrified by the defeat of the Cambay fleet and Hie 

Flimt of Xataeit. baming of the Baaseio coast, ' the lord of the great city of Thins' 
became tributary to the Portugneae.' This sabmission did not esn 
T«*"*- him in the war thatfoUowed (1530-1533). The city wae thrice 

MiMoTf, pillaged, twice by the Portuguese and once by the QujarAtie.' K 

was then, under the treaty of December 1533, made orer to the 
Portugaese. la 1538 Th&ua and its eabnrbs, with gardens and 
pleasure bonsea, measured about four miles round. It had aix^ 
temples and mosqnes and sixty ponds, some of them two-thirda 
as big as the Rocio of Lisbon, and all built of well-wroaght stone, 
with many steps, as if in a theatre. Some of the temples were d 
cut-stone ; others were of brick beautifully laid one on the other, 
nnjoined by cement but withont a crevice. The city bad not 
recovered its three recent bamings. Thongh an emporium and the 
chief town of a great part of QujartLt, its people were few and its 
suburbs, once with 900 Kold-cloth and 120O plain-cloth handloonis, 
were empty. It was a desert rather than a city.* 

Under the Portuguese, Tbfina entered on a fresh term of pros- 
perity. Before 1540 the successful Franciscan Antonio do Porto 
had built a cathedral, A Igreja da 8^, under the invocatioa of 
Nossa Senhora da Goncei^o, and ' out of the stones of twelve temples 
round a great lake,' had raised the church of St. Anthony.* Id 
1552, the Jesuit Father Melchior Qonsalves, built a church to The 
Mother of Qod, A Madre de Beus, and about the same time an 
orphanage and a collie were founded. In 1574 the AugnstiniaaB 
biult a cnnroh and convent of Our Lady of Grace, Noaaa Senhora 
da Oraca ; in 1582 the Franciscans built a convent of Bt. Anthony ; hi 
1605 the Jesuits built a chnrch of Oar Lady of the Kosary, iVoua 
Senhora do Boaario j and, in 1609, a church of St. John, Sam Joaa. 
The city included ten hamlets, pacariat or pdkkadis, uid wu 
enriched by the presence of many nobles who had country villas and 
gardens.* In 1585 it was very populous with Fortugneee, Moors, 
and G-entiles. Rice was the only export ; but there were many maken 
of armesia or silk and weavers of girdles of wool and of black 
and red bombast.' At this time Th&na was bmons for ita docks, 
where, in 1588, six small vessels were built and fitted oat.' 



1 Faru ds Soma in Eeir, VI. 211. 

■ Kerr, VL 225; DomJo&odeCMtro.PriiDeiro KoteirodkCartadkliidU, 70,79. Of 
Uie two Portngnew barningi, one would seem to have boon hj Aatooio d« *^M t"^ 
in IfiSl, the other by Diiwo de Sylveiia in 1S33 (Da Cnnhs's Ba«eui, 133). tht 
Gujarit bunungwu probably in lG33,befareBaiBeinanditi dcmndenciM wnvfiiallT 
handed to the Portogueae. The &tct thftt the Onjarit king butnt I^iltia aaeBi 
toahow that 'tbslord of the great city of TlUlna,'«ho made the tnaty with Ihi 
PoitngueM, WM a Btadn tribatwy not a HuMlmto officer. 

* Don JoAode OMiro, Primeiro Boteiro da Costa da India, 70, ?& Dtm Jc4omh 
Ui« word me^itat or moMDoa, ^iparently meaning an^^hriatian places of woih^ 
Moat of Uie religioiii bnildinp were probably Hiodn. 

• Da Conha'aBaM^ 183, I8S. The bank of thie lake ia (aid to have beoi tk 
Bc«neof themMtyrd<«aof Jordanni' teUowmiMionariee (1322). See pp. SSI, 356. 

■DaCtmha'iBaMein, 16C. One of theee gracgu or 9*Mt<<u, abont two mile* ban 
Bhiwndl, wai mnch reeorted to by the governor and officen of the town. Ditt& IN- 

■C«a»rFrederiak(1661-lSS5)Hakluyt, II. 3M. Dr. Da Cunha explaina anMBiB by 
the Pottngoew armuk m kind of thin lilk Uhiio, ' I)» Cwiha'a IliBiiiii. SSL 
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At the close of the oentary, it was a fortified town with a great Chapter ZIT. 

namber of converts. Many boys and girls, bonght for a few pence, pjjieeffrfliitewrt. 

were trained in doctrine, saoemaking, tailoring, weaving, and ham- 

cnring.* In 1618, ThtLna, like Bassein, suffered from a temblecyclona "^ 

When the storm began to rage, the Jeenit Fathers of the Th&na college ffWw*- 

as if moved by one mind, fled to the chnrch to pray. Their piety 

Bared them. While they spent the night in prayer their honse was 

dashed to pieces, bat withoat the loss of a life.' In 1634 it was a 

place of some trade and manufactores. There were looms for silk 

and cotton, and a manufaotore of desks and tables of blackwood 

inlaid with ivory. Inside the town there were two churches, the 

cathedral and Rt, John's church, and four convents, the Augastins 

with twenty, the Capuchins with twelve, the Jesnits with eleven, and 

the Dominicans with two members. Outside the town were two 

chapels, the Jesuits' Nossa Senhora do Rozario and the Angoatina' 

Nossa Senhora da Gra^a. Of fortifications there were the captun's 

square-baationed fort called Reia Magos, armed with two four and 

one eight-pounder guns, and there were two towers S&m Pedro and 

Sim Jeronimo. The staff was a captain or thdndddr, with a garrison 

of eighty Portuguese, 100 natives, and 150Blaves;ajudgeor ouvidor, 

vrith five peons ; a police magistrate or meirinho, and five peons ; a 

jail -keeper, and a customs-house clerk,' 

In 1675 the town was built of low tiled houses, good silk and 
cotton stufis were made, and there were seven churches and 
colleges, the chief that of the Paulistinea or Jesuits.* Twenty 
years later (1695), Th&na is described as in an open excellent 
country, protected by five small forts garrisoned and furnished with 
cannon. It was famous for calicoes, no place in the Portuguese 
dominions exceeding it in this particular even for table service." 
The oonntpy round Thina was highly tilled and adorned every two 
or three miles with rich mansions. On a rising ground, three miles 
from Th^a, was the seat of Jofto Melo with terraced walks and 
gardens ending at the water side in a banqueting-hall. A mile further 
was Grebondel or Qhodbandar, the property of Martin Alphonso, 
aaid to be the richest landholder on tlus side of Goa, a fortified 
mansion with a stately church.^ Hamilton (1720) in his account of 
the coast passes over Th&na without a reference.^ In the decay of 
Portuguese power this rich territory was poorly guarded. There 
was (1728) no fort at Thina, only near the creek three small towers 
with three or four men in each.' The importanoe and the weakness 
of Th^a were brought to the notice of the Portuguese government, 
and the bnilding of a fort was sanctioned and begun. The work 
was. in progress, when, in April 1737, a Mar&tna force entered 

I AimsT Uuitimoie Colonidea Liibon, 1843, 3S3.88. Abont this time, Gionud 
Botero(lM0-l6n)detcnbe«TbAiiaa*bftviiig the renuina of ui immetm city, and 
oonteiniiig EOOO velret wesveni. TlieM d«toili are donbtfnl. Botmo never visited 
India. See Da Cunha's Bonem, 169. 

> Cordaia'i History of the Jesuits, VI. 162. 

I Chron. de. Tie. lU. 258 ; Da Cnnha't Buneiii, ISO, 1S2. The lIuLiia cnitoms 
yielded £600 {16,000 panlao$). « Fryer's New Aecoant, 73, 

' GemelU Cftieri in Cburohill, IV. 198. ' Anderaon'i Western India, 146. 

r Hamilton's New Aoooimt,L 181. 'OChion. de Tis, I. 32. 
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Chapter Try. SttlBette. The governor of Sfllsette, who was then st Tb&n», retind 
Pla^ oflntwMt *" KaraDJa. But the fort, though onfiniahed, waa bravely defcmded. 
Two aassnlts were repulsed, when the defenders capitulated as 
''^^^ the Marith^ seized and threatened to alaaghter their familieB.' 

MUoty. Kext year Colonel Pedro de Mello, with aboat 500 Enropewi and 

4000 Indo-Portngnese, stormed and destroyed the batterios of 
AjBheri, and made a great effort for the recovery of ThAna. Bat 
the Bombay goremor apprized the Mar&th&a of the intended 
expedition, and Malh&rr&v Holkar arrived in time to r^olae tlie 
attack on the fort which was led by Don Antonio Froia, iJie 
PortngaeBo governor of Bassein and S^settOj who fell in the attempt.* 
In 1739, with the loss of Basaein, Portngnese power came to an end. 
The manBionB of the gentry were abandoned and their own^a 
retired to Qoa and Bombay.' Thoagh they did little to improve 
Th&ia, the Mar&^6s treated the Native Qunstiana well, allowing 
them to keep some of their churches and leaving them free to 
practise their religion. The Native Christians, thongh deserted by 
their European pastora, had still their SfUsette priests, and held thear 
festivals with the same pomp as at Goa, *ithoat rialc, even with a 
certain respect on the part of the Centilea.* 

In 1750 Th&na is described as a small shady ci^, rich and 
pleasant, once Portuguese now Mardtha. It was bathed by the Bet 
river with a rocky bed which could be crossed at low tide.' On the 
river side it had low walls. To the north it was sheltered by a fort 
in European fashion, in the middle of which was the chnrch and 
oonvent of St. Dominique. The other churches, except the olmmh of 
St. Francis which waa still in use, were mined or pulled down.' In 
1771 the English, urged by the news that a fleet had left Portugal h> 
recover Silsette and Bassein, determined to gain possession of Thins. 
An envoy waa aent to Poena to negotiate the ceasion, bnt his proposals 
were re]ected. Meeting with a second refusal, the Bombay 
Government determined to take Th&na by force. On the 12th of 
December 1774, under (General Robert Gt>rdon, 600 Enropean and 
1200 Native troops left Bombay for Thina. On the 20th batteries 
were opened and a breach was made on the 24th. On the 27th an 
attempt to fill the ditch waa repulBed with the loss of 100 Europeans. 
But on the evening of the 28th the fort waa carried by assault, and 
the greater part of the garrison were put to the sword. Dnring the 
siege Commodore Watson, who waa in command of the naval force, 
was mortally wounded by particles of sand driven into his body by 
a cannon shot which struck the groand cloae to him.' Mr. Forbes, 
who visited the town ao soon after that it waa atill desolate from tia 



^ Bom. Qdu. Bev. III. 273. The utiauit bad atill enough of tiiax <Jd tmi^ ti 
make the Portngneu king wiih that they conid be induced to lettle at Goa. NaiiM^ 
Konkan, 84- • Orsnt DuiT, 240. 

B Tieffenthaler'i (1750) Dea. Hirt. et Geog. de I'lnde, 40a 

* Dn Perron'* Zend Aveeta, L cooczziT. In 1760, on one of the high day*, Anqaalil 
dn Peiron fonnd Hveral thonaand orderly uid rererent Chiiatiana, a* hUA m 
Hindiu, and many Hindni att«iding a great ■errioe. 

■TieffeutbaWa Dm. Hirt. rt 0«og. de I'lnde, 40M09. 

•Grant Dnff, 87* s Low'i Indian Havy, L 17«. 
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siege, deacribes the fort u a pentAsoii with regolar baatioiiA, curtains. Chapter QV. 

andtowers, moantingmorethanahandred cannon. Most of the gana piaoei rflatOMft 

TTsre damaged or dismoaated. It had been built by the Portagaese 

and altered by the Mar&th&s. The English engineers cleared away ThIha. 

hoasea and gardens to form an open apace round the fort. Halfamile Hldoty, 

from the fort was a Portagaese chnrch pleasantly sitoated on the 

side of a large pond sarroanded by mango and tamarind groves.^ ' 

The fortifications were new modelled and improved. The fort waa 

made strong and kept in the highest order. Its nsoal gnrrison waa 

a battalion of sepoys and a company of Bnropean artillery from 

Bombay.* Ten years later (1784), on a second visit, Mr. Forbea 

described Th^na as a floarishing town, the fortifications repaired, 

the Mar&tha hoases improved or rebuilt, and the commandant's honse 

changed into a commodioas residence.' In 1804 Lord Valentia 

mentions Th^a as a small fort commanding the passage between 

the island and the Mar&tha country, otherwise of little use.* In 

1825 it was chiefly inhabited by Roman Catholic Christiana, either 

converted Hindos or Portnguese who had become as black as the 

natives and assamed all their habits. The town was neat and *< 

flourishing, famoos for its breed of hogs and for the Christiana' 

skill in curing bacon.' InlS28 Hamilton mentions it as a stragglinr 

place, bat not very large, with aeversl Portagnese charches and 

many Christian inhabitants.' In 1826 and again in 1862 its 

population was returned at 90007 

Til86 village, in an island in the Taitarna about two miles east Tiuz. 

of Vida, has a temple with a. nataral ling and Img case, ahdlunkha. 
The temple was burnt in 1880, but the large foandations still 
remain. Bound the temple, are several veiy deep natural hollows 
in the river bed filled witb water. One of them is called lUm'a 
pool, Rdmkund, and the other Lakshman's pool, Lakahmankund. 
To the north-east of the temple is a very deep pool, fall of large 
fish which are carefully preserved. A fair is held at the temple in 
Febmary-March (Mdgh vad 13th), on the great night sacred to 
Shiv, Mahdshiva/ratri, when about 2000 people assemble from V^da, 
Shdhttpnr, Bhiwndi, and Jawh&r, and bathe in the pools. A few 
stalls are set np, which remain open for a fortnight till Soli 
(March- April). The temple enjoys two cash allowances of £1 10s. 
(Ra. 15) and 8*. {'Re. 4) respectively, and 22i acres of rent-free land.* 

Titvala, in Kaly&n, a small village of 625 people and a station Ttrviiui. 

on the north-east branch of the Peninsula railway, lies about seven 
miles Dortb-eaat of Kalydn. The station is in Manda village, 
Titv^abeinga mile to the north-east. The Kalu and Bhatsa rivers 
meet near Manda village, and both rivers are navigable to this point 
or alittle further. The railway returns show an increase in passengers 
from 17,833 in 1873 to 32,567 in 1880, and in goods fromll64 to 4644 

I Forbea' OrienUl, Hemoin, I. 4fi3. > Humlton'a Dei. at Hind. 11. VIS. 

* Forbes' Orientiil Memoir*, III. 441. ThAnk waa then infeitad with tigan. 
Ditto, 428. *Tnivel», II. 18S, IM. •Hebw'i Nwwtire, IL 187. 

' Hkmiltan's Gazetteer, 622. 

'Cliinea' Itinenu?, 12 j Tbomton'i QtwttMT, 958. ■ Mr. W^ B.Hnlock, GB. 

■ 1064-46 
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Chapter ZIT. tons. In 1675 Fiyer, in his jonrDey to Jomiu-, notices it, under Hii 

FImm irfXntcmt. °Ame iDtwallyiaaatown standing in a large grove of mangoes on Uk 

,f^, bank of a deep creek, whicli, though fordable in the fur seaaon, w 

"'^"•^ a torrent in the rains. On reaching Intwally, Fryer shaded fainueK 

nnder a mosqne, ' die only Btmctnre standing in the town, it mffeni^ 

Uie same fate with Gnllean (Ealy^), and then reeking in its adiea, 

the Mc^hal's army laying waste all in their road, both Tillages foddv 

uid oom ; and for their cattle they drive them along with them, wai 

take them, their wives and children for slaves ; bo that none eao^M 

except those that 6y fastest, or hide themselves in the woods whid 

they also set on fire, to leave them destitnte of those receBBes.** A 

yearly Mnharomadan fair is held at Titv&la and Manda. 

Tbombat. Trombay,^ from its shape known as Neat's Ton^e, nnii 

latitude 19°!' east longitude 78°, lies abont three mifea east d 
Bombay, from which it is separated by a creek. It is about fire 
miles long and five miles broad. Except to the north-west, whae 
are some well-tilled aqd richly wooded lands, it is snrronnded by i 
fringe of salt marsh and mangrove swamp. The centre rises into 
a great ridge of trap rock which mns nearly north and sont^ 
and from which a spur stretches eastwards at right angloe to 6» 
village of Trombay. The main ridge is nearly two miles long, 
and rises gradually from the sonth to the north end, where at • 
height of 1000 feet isa Trigonometrical Survey station. 'Hie hiS 
is scarped towards the west. Basalt dykes nm abont sonth bj 
west from its sonthern point ; a little further north, towards tlu 
village of Trombay, they mn east-south-east and west-north-weit 
In the south-west, the shore is crossed by a group of paiaDd 
basalt dykes which stretch a considerable distance towu*d8 Bombay. 
Further west the shore is basalt mixed with trap. Opposite 
the Green Island three or four dykes run a little to the east ol 
north and west of south, parallel with the long diameter of Bombay 
and its ridges.' According to some authorities the Trombay village 
of Chembnr on the north-east of the island is Symnlla, wfaid 
was a fsmoas emporinm in the time of Ptolemy (150) and perhaps 
of Pliny (77). For the reasons stated in the account of Chembnr, 
Ghaol would seem to be a more likely identification of Symnlb 
flin-Ti Chembnr. 

The island containa sevM^l rained Portagnese chnrches. One (n 
the shore, in the village of Trombay, is a ruined chnroh with a 
well-preeerved vaulted chapel, 22 feet long 22^ high and 2Z wida 
The body of the church, which is said to hare been dedicated to 
the Baint Anthony whose image is in Mane church, was bn>kei 
down to let the rc»d pass. Some traces of the vestiy and of tl» 
vicarage may still be seen. Close by is a garden and a very old weL 
On a slab in the chapel is an inscription with the dates lfi20 asd 



' New Aooonnt, 124. 

"The Ukme Tnimb or Trombay uemi to Iw cIomIt orameotod with HaaU 
or Bombay, Miimb and Tnonb forming oao of the jin^ng oonpleta of whid lb 
people are so fond. Of their meaoing no eiplaiiatiou ha* bra offered. 

» Vi. Carter in Jonr. B. R E. A. 8. VI. m. 
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1630:^ Ontbetop of a hill facing this bnilding is anotber mined Chapter XIT. 

church with a -well- preserved body and chapel and roofless vestry, piMei (rflntertft, 

corridors, and vicaram. The body of the church meaaares 26 feet 

long by 141 "vride and 19i high, and the arch of the chapel is eight Twn»*v. 

feet wide and IS} high. There is also a chorcbyard forty-three feet 

by twelve, lliia chorch was dedicated to Onr Lady of Health whose 

image ia kept in the Mano church. A.bout 100 feet from the 

ohorch ten steps lead to a round pedestal on which is a cross, and 

close by there ia another mined building 42 feet long by 25 wide 

and 9 high. None of the villages of the island are of any siae. 

Trombay itself is a hamlet with a few huts, post and sea-customs 

c^ces, and a salt store. The sea trade retoruH for the five years 

ending 1878-79 showedaverage exports worth£47,&19 (Es. 4,75,190} 

and average imports worth £6306 (Rs. 63,060). Exports varied 

from £14,092 (Bs. 1,40,920) in 1878-79 to £84,939 (Rs. 8,49,390) 

in 1874-75, and imports from £4063 (Rs. 40,630) in 1878-79 to 

£8575 (Ba. 85,760) in 1875-76.' 

TnlBi, in the island of S&lsette, five miles south-west of Bhdndnp Tdisi Lub. 
station on the PeniuHula railway, three miles north of Veb&r, and 
about two miles south of the Kanheri caves, has an artificial lake and 
. water-works, which provide part of the water-supply of the city of 
Bombay. The lake Ues in a narrow valley surrounded by hills, whose 
steep wooded slopes rise about 600 feet above the level of the water. 
It baa an area of 331 acres and a gathering-ground of about 
1450 acres. When full, its surface ia 45250 feet above the Bombay 
Town Hall datum and 372-36 feet above mean sea level. The water 
can be drawn off to a depth 5314 feet below the highest level, the 
difference representing 1949 million gallons of water. It is estimated 
to supply 160,000 of the population of Bombay with a daily allowance 
of thirty-five gallons a heaid. 

From the engineer's house, on a knoll about 200 feet above the 
water near the centre of the mgged north bank, Tnlsi and the entire 
length of Veh&r stretch southward like one great lake crossed by a 
bar of woodland. From the north-weat and ffom the north-east two 
mgged ranges of teak and brushwood-covered bills, from 500 to 800 
feetnigh, draw together with a rapid cnrva As they come near 
each other, the hills fall to the lake with graceful outline, and i^ain 
rise in two wooded knolls which are separated by a low bmt of 
deep forest. On the farther side of this belt of wood the wild hills 
and forests of Tulsi give place to the woody islets and the low 
eastern bank of Veh^, and, beyond Yeh^, dim rice-fields and salt 

' Th« imcriptioD nma, ' Hen liea bnried D. Franciico Teleafrao da HeneiH, who 
died on the 2nd. April 1630, mud the rsmMiiiof D. Csitaaa de HeneiM hw dangfateTr 
wife (^ D. Bnz Henriqaea, who died <ni the 28tli November 1680, and hie Eeita.' 
The Portngaem is, A4DI jaz Don Frahcisoo Tilbbtoro di HziTBEn falbcio ih 
I 2 DB AraiL HE 1620 AjiNos, B A4(n J4S Dona | Gabmbna db IStKtxMa sva bilha 

NObBBR I OTTS FOI DB DoH BsAZ HbMBJOUBS WALUOmt | BH 28 DB NoVBMBBO DB 1630 | 



•The deUile we: Exportt, 1874-75 £84,930 (Ra. 8,49,300), 1875-76 £S2,1S1 
(Re. e,21,S10), 1676-77 £^,860 (Ba. 4,88,590), 1877-78 £37,557 {Ba. 3,70,570), 1878-79 
£14>092 (Ra. l,4O,9S0) ; Importa, 1874-75 £7376 (R«. 72,760), 1875-76 £8576 (Ra.6S.7S0), 
187«-77 £7138 (Ba. 71,280), 1877-78 £4487 (Ba. 44,870), 1878-70 £4063 [Bs. 40,630). 
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Chapter HT. mstes stretch to the chimn^s and towers and the sea-girt jnId- 
PUewoTbitnflrt. P*^*' of Bombay. 

Tna Liu, ^°' 1865 a commission appoiDted to enquire into the Yelic 

vater-anpplf , reported that it waa not enough to meet the wants 
of the growing population of Bombay, and recommeDded foTtliff 
sarreya. The anrveya were made by Mr. Bosael Aitken, execntin 
engineer to the Municipality, and uey occupied about two yeais' 
and a half. Mr. Aitken proposed aever^ aohemea for new reaerroii^ 
and one of these was the Tnlai project. His idea was to throw a dan 
across the rirer Taasu jnat below the Tillage of Tulsi, and cnt off in 
watera from the Eanheri valley and turn them south into the Vehir 
lake. QoTernment appointed a second commission to consider tie 
propoaed schemes. In July 1869, the commission i^commendad the 
adoption of the Tulai scheme as an anziliary supply to VehAr. At 
the same time they noticed that the' scheme would yield cailj 
temporary relief, and an^eated that farther aarreys should be 
undertaken to find a low level reservoir from which water could be 
brought by a covered masonry conduit to Bombay. Additional 
surveys were undertaken by Captain, now Colonel, Tullocfa, R. K, 
then executive engineer to the Municipality. 

Meanwhile, the short rainfall of 1871 caused much distress in 
Bombay, and Dr. Thomas Blaney urged the necessity of carrying out 
the Tuki project as an auxiliary to Veh&r. His propoaal waa adopted 
i&Kovember 1871. In April 1872, with the approval of Govemment, 
the worka were begun under the control of Mr. Rienzi Walton, CE. 
They consisted of a masonry dam across the river Tassn, of a tunne) 
under the ridge that divides TulaifromVehflr, andof anopencnttiii^ 
or channel from the dam to the northern mouth of the tannel. 

Northwards from the upper end of Yehflr, the ground graduall/ 
riaes to Tulsi. At a short distance from Tnlai the ascent is steep, 
and then the slope falls in the opposite direction towurda toe 
Kanheri valley. Here the Tassu takes its rise, and, following tiie 
elope of the ground, flows west down the EUmheri v^ey, away from 
. Yeh&r. A masonry dam was accordingly built at the lowest eod 

of the Tulai lako, and an open cutting and tunnel made to cany Ga \ 
water back to Yehtir. The dam is a fine piece of engineering. It b 
600 feet long, and at one part is eighty feet high. The thic^eea it 
the baae of the higheat part is fifty feet and the width at six feet | 
below the top nineteen feet. The additional six feet of height, wbicli 
has been recently added, consists of a supplemental wall six feet thick 
at the baae and two feet thick at the top. The level of the top of 
the supplemental wall is 456 feet above Town Hall datum or S75'86 i 
feet above mean sea level. The form of the original section wu 
suggested by Professor W. J. Macquom Rankine of the Universtr 
of Olaagow. The works, exclusive of the supplemental wall, vef 
completed by June 1874, at a coat of £45,000 (Bs. 4,50,000). 

The want of sufficient pressure to supply the higher parti fi 
Bombay waa found greatly to mar the completeness of the Vdiir 
scheme. To remedy this it was agreed that the Tolsi lake, initead 

1 Contribnted i^ Hr. J. Vf. &iutb, C.B,, Beaident EnginMr, Bombar Hnuc^iGlF 
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of Iwing aoxiliary to Vehtlr, Bhonld be made an independent sonroe Chapter XIV. 

of enpply. Tfae farther works reqnired for thiB purpose were begnn ^MeK^^teiMb 

earl;^ in 1877. They conaieted of a dam on the ridge between 

Toisi and Veh&r, a waste-weir, an oatlet tower, and a twenfcy-foar ""' 

inch main from Tuki to Bombay. This dam of earth, with a pnddle 

wall in the middle, was 1463 feet long, and bad an extreme width 

of 160 and a mean width of 1235 feet, the area of the whole site 

«ccDpied by the dam being abont 20,000 sqnare yards. The dam 

has been recently raised ; and, in carrying ont the work, the length 

has been increased to 1537 feat, the extreme width to 232 feet, the 

mean width to 148 feet, and the site occupied to about 24,000 square 

yards. The maximum height of the dam is now twenty -eight feet, 

and the uniform width on the top is eighteen feet. The level of the 

top is 456*50 feet above Town Hall datum. The pnddle wall ia ten 

feet thick at the bottom and eight feet thick at the top. The slopes 

on both sides are three to one, and they, together wiUi the top, are 

protected with stone pitching. The waste-weir, which is near the 

west end of the new' dam, is in the solid rock, at the level of 

443'50 feet above Town Hall datum. By means of planking let 

into grooved iron standards built into a masonry wall that nms 

across the narrowest part of the weir, the level is raised to 45250 

feet. Id case of need the planking can be easily removed and the 

level of the water rapidly lowered. The water-way at its narrowest 

part is 138 feet wide. The banks are protected on both sides by 

masonry walls. 

The oatlet tower is built of ashlar masoniy on a fonndation 
of natacal rock at the meeting of the open cutting and the tomiel. 
The water enters the tower through four cast-iron tubular bends 
forty-eight inches in diameter, placed 43850, 42500, 41133, and 
399-36 feet above the Town Hall datum. The bends are closed by 
heavyball valves actuated from the platform of the tower. When 
open the valves are covered with strainers of fine copper-wire gaoee. 
At the bottom of the tower is the up-tumed end of a forty-two inch 
cast-iron pipe which runs through the tunnel, and, as it leaves, divides , 

into two twenty-four incl) pipes. One of these is continued abont 
100 feet and ends in the bottom of the ravina The other is carried 
along the west side of the Yehtlr lake by Marol, Shahar, Koli-Kalyfo, 
and B&ndra, over the creek between BfLlsette and Bombay at the 
side of the Baroda railtray. It then follows the line of rail to 
M&him and Didar, crosses the flats to Mahttlakshmi, and, passing 
over Khamb&la hill by the new Fedder road and to the top of 
Malablur hill by the new Gibbs road, ends at the Malab&r hill 
reservoir, eighteen miles from Talsl For a great part of the distance 
the main is laid on a low embankment with many small bridges. 
It is divided into several sections by sluice valves over which sluice 
houses have been built. These works were designed by Mr. Rienzi 
Walton, C.Ej., executive engineer to the Municipality, and most 
of them were carried ont by Messrs. Scott McClelland & Co., 
contractors, represented by Mr. John Camphdl. The outlay, 
inolnding the "supplemental wall on the masonry dam, and the 
raising of the earthen dam and ttie waste-weir, has heou aboab 
£857,000 (Ro. 33,70,000). 
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ChkfUit ZZT. The works were opened and Tu]si water first admitted into 

vl)Lm&ClB.tBttML Bombay on March 15th 1879, by Hia Excellency Sir lUchard Temple, 
Bart., G. C.S.I,, Governor of Bombay. The ceremony took placa 
Tcuu Lakk qjj jJjq ridge at Malabir hill, near a reservoir which has been deei^ned 
by Mr. Rienzi Walton to reg^te the onttum, prevent varying 
preBBure in the main, and ensure a supply of water in case td 
accidents to the main. Filter beds will be attached to the 
reservoir, and it will probably be partially covered, From tlie 
reservoir, diBtribntion maioB are laid over Malabar hill, but the chief 
main runs down the steep eastern face of the hill to GhaapAti, and 
supplies various parts of the city. The water, by means of a by-pas^ 
can be made to flow straight from the supply main into Uie 
distribution mains. Coonections have been made between the 
Tulsi and Veh4r distribution mains, so that the water from either 
lake can be turned into them at pleasare. 

The internal length of the Malabo hill reservoir is 735 fee^ its 
mean width 296 feet, and its area five acres. The depth of water 
is nineteen feet three inches. After allowing for divisional wsUs 
and inlet and outlet armngements, the capacity is abont twenty- 
five million gallons. The level of the surface of the water is 
256 feet above Town Hall datum. The onthiy will be abont £37,500 
(Rs. 3,75,000). This includes the cost of Pedder road over the 
ridge of Kbamb&la hill and Gibba road from Gow&lia tank 
road to the ridga of Malabfir hill, along which roads the supply 
main bas been brought by a direct ronte from MahfUakshnu. These 
thoronghfares were much needed, and have pwved very useful Part 
of the Gibbs road consistB of a handsome masonry viaduct, which 
crosses the steep path up which the P&rsia carry their dead to the 
Towers of Silence. 
Tvaoia. Tunga'r hill,^ in Baasein, abont thirty miles north of Bombay 

and 2200 feet high, lies, abont ten miles from the sea, north-east 
of the Minikpur or Bassein Road station .on tixe Bamda 
railway. There are six paths up the bill, but the only r^nnlar road, 
made by Mr. Hope on a gradient better than the Mither£n ascent, 
is about nine and a half miles from the Bassein Road station to 
the top, four on the level and five and a half on the way np.* It takes 



1 Da Ciuiha'i BaMem, : 



The HoQonnble T. C. E(H>e, C.a,L, 



place of Bonctitv among the Hindas, and giTM ita i 
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Da C^nha'i Banein, S 

■Thedetaila of tharoadare ; itaticoi to Ookirra, road bridged, drained, embanked, 
and metalled, 1 mile 766 feet ; Gokirva to foot of hill, roM olaaied, 8 mile* IIRJ 
feet ; foot of bill totc^, road dearediiz to eight feet broad. Smile* 9689 feet. Frnai 
Ookirva to the top the road wae made in 18^-71 . at a oo«t to GoTemment <d £8lt 
(Ri. S666). Though good for ridera, it ii not fit lor oarta or eaniagea. The eoat <t 
a good road from Ookirra to tbehiU-footiiM been ertioMtad at £1688 <Ba.lS,»^ , 
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alK>at aa hotir and a half to ride, and tbree Iionrs for a ralangaiii. Chapter ZXT. 
fhe road paases between the villages of Achola and KajaTii to piMescrflntfltMt. 
Gtokirva, where is a shrine of Mah&dev, a pond, and the remuns of ,^^ 

an old Portngdese stockade. On the crest of a hiUock, at the base of Tmioia. 

t>lie hill, are the rnius of a FortngneBe tower, probably built as a 
defence against the attacks of the Jawh&r chief and his Kolis, who 
'were rerj formidable to the Portngaese, ' leaping like monkeys 
from tree to tree.' 

Like most Konkan hills, Tnng&r is trap, capped with a lajrer of 
iron-clay or laterite from two hnndred to three hundred feet thick, 
rrhe north and east sides, thongh steep, are clothed with magnificent 
foTosts. To the south and west the slopes are gentler, and Uiere are 
eevenJ spnrs and ontlying hills, the whole, except certain bare grassy 
elopes, being oorered with forest in which the Iwmboo predominates. 
The top plateau is in parts open and stony, and elsewhere covered 
closely with stnnted trees. The foot of the hill is washed by the 
Vaitama to the north and the Bassein river to the sonth. From 
Satavli a path begins to rise, passing, through the Vflrii hamlet of 
Dhondvira to the temple of Shn Tnn^reshvar, abont fire miles from 
the foot of the hill. The temple is a group of four sqnare bnildings, 
standing in a little valley almost Borrouoded by hills. The buildings 
are said to be of great age, and were rebuilt abont a hnndred and 
thirty years ago by Shankarii KeshaT, the celebrated Mar&tha 
Sarsnbhed^ of Bassein. Of the four temples the largest, on a two 
feet high plinth, is about ten feet square and is surrounded by a six 
feet platform. Its domed roof ends in a small spire. The door is 
fluiked by images of the f onr-armed Shiv and Qanpati, and opposite, 
beyond the Hng, is a wetl-carred figure of P&rvati. Behind the 
shrine is a little room with an image of KfUiy&mardan, or the Cobra> 
holding Krishna. In front of the shrine is a foar-arched canopy 
with a sacred bull and a pair of Shri Datt&traya's footpnnts, and, 
close by, is a hollow square stone in which the saffron and other 
dyes nsed in making the sect-mark are ground. There is also a 
ahrine to HantunAn, and sot far off, shaded by rich mango, apta, 
and auU trees,' is the thatched wattle and daab hut of the temple 
servant or hdva. In the netghboorhood of the temple a plot of 
ground about tiiree miles square (1^ has) was granted to the shrine 
by the Peshwa, and has been continaed by the British Government, 
In a stream bed, near the temple, are a number of atones with the 
Bun and moon, and homan figures carved on them. 

The top of Tnng&r, which is about three miles long, oonsistfl of two 
parts, a plateau and a ridge. The plateau lies to the north and 
slopes sooth and west from Vaitama point the highest spot on the 
hilL The ridge has little fiat ground, bnt here and there it offers 
lovely sites, ^d is a useful ext^sion of the space for walks and rides. 
At KJi^nftn point, about half way along the ridge, a commanding 
eminence overlooks the Bassein river, while Bellevne and Panorama 
points have fine views of £&naandurg, MiLtherllu, and the SahyAdri 

> Apia BMihinia noemoM, omU Phylluthng emblioa. 
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Ohaptn XIT. hilla. The lull<top wu snrreyed in 1S69. Fifty-throe house sitM 

FUoea of InUrwt. ^^^ marked off and oiaiiy more coald be found, were they required. 

About thirteen miles of foot and bridle-paths have also been bud ost 

"^ and cleared on the sammit and in the woods below, which omlj 

require a trifling yearly expenditure to be permauently eerriceable. 

As the bill-top is only ten miles from the sea and is open to the 
breeze, the heat is never great. In May 1876 the average readings 
were at suurinG 74°, at 10 aji. 7S°, at i v.x. 82°, and at 10 pjc. 77^. 
The fall of rain is suppoBed to be about eighty inches, or aboat the 
same as in Bombay. The hill soon coole and the nights are nnosiully 
cold. The air appears to derive a special freshness and lightnen 
from the neighbourhood of the sea. The sea breeze sets in abont 
the same time as at Bombay. There is less land wind than at 
M^thenln, and there is much of the cool north wind, drawing roimd 
to north-west as the hot season approaches, which is commtm in 
south Gujardt and down the north Eonban. Owing to the lif^ht 
rainfall, there is comparatively little damp after the monsoon, and 
the hill is free from fever and other forms of malarial sickness. 

Tung^r seems to possess peculiar advantages as a sanitarinm for 
poor families, who cannot avail themselves of the expemnve 
accommodation of Mdtherin, and for the lai^ colony of Bnropeans 
employed by the Baroda and Peninsula Railway Companies. To boUi 
these claasea, exposed to the unhealthy influences of the hnnud 
atmosphere of Bombay, Tnng&r would prove both useful and cfaeapL 
Its comparatively light rainfall and its openness to the sea wonid 
probably make it of great service, both aa a permanent residence 
for women and children, and as a place of resort in case of Bicknesa, 
whereby the great expense of invaliding to England might he 
avoided. Early removal to such a hill as Timgfo might cheok 
ailments, which would otherwise become serious and necessitate a 
change to England. On the other hand, to new arrivals from England 
the bill might also be a great boon by gradually acclimatixiDg 
them and preparing them for the greater heat of Bombay, or oi 
up-country Htations. Railway or ^ctory servants, sickening np- 
country, might by a suitable visit be restored to health, to the great 
convenience and profit of their employers. Though in the absenoa 
of regular statistics for any length of years it is difficult to say in 
what classes of cases the Tungir climate is likely to prove moat 
efficacious, it may be said generally that coses of fever, of gensnl 
debility attendant on long residence in the plains, and all ailmenta 
in which there is no organic disease, may be expected to deriva 
benefit from a sojourn on the hill. 

The supply of water is fair, including a made reservoir at Valtama 
point and springs on the slopes of the hill. Of the springs Oidhp^, 
or the Vultures' Spring, about 300 feet below the top of ths hi U is 
reached by a fair path. The water is good and the yield large and 
unfailing. F^rdhi spring, also about 300 feet below the summit 
and reached by a fair path, supplies water throughout the year. NbK 
spring on the western slope, a little to the north of P&rdhi, is 
about 500 feet below the top of the hill. It lasts throughont the year 
and is reached by a good path. Bh&tkhindi spring, about 400 feet 
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from the top, has a good snpplj of water ia the cold months, bnt runB Cbaptw ZIT. 

dry in April. Ketki spring, towards the sonth end and far down piaees of Interest. 

tbe western slope, yields a ^ood supply of water throaghont the year. 

Not &r from Vaitama point is a rock-cub reservoir thirty-aix feet 

tij tea and fire deep, ^ear it are three other reservoirs each twenty , 

feet by twelve. AU these are difficult to get at from the top of the 

hill, bat are aot necessary for its water-supply.' 

In 1865 the saitableness of the hill for a health resort attracted 
Hie attention of the Hoa'ble T. G. Hope, C.S.I., then an aaBiatant 
<x>Uector. Mr. Hope thoroughly explored the hill and broaght it to 
the notice of Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Bombay, who ordered it 
to be examined. Varions reports were writtenj bat little progress 
■wag made ontil 1867. In 1868, Mr. Hope built a large thatched 
lioase for himself, and his example was followed by a Mr. Ansell of 
fassein. A Portnguese also built a hotel in connection with the 
refreshment- rooms at Bassein Road station. In 1869, aboat forty 
applications for the newly marked sites were received, some of them 
Bpecnlative and some bonft fide. Great delay occurred in responding 
to these applications, the fair season passed, other difficulties followed, 
Dombay entered on a period of depression, houses at M&ther&n were 
cheap, and the attempt to make Tung&r a health-resort fell throagb. 
Mr. Hope continued to visit the hill, for a month in 1869, two 
months in 1871, and abont a fortnight in 1874, In 1872, he bnilt aa 
upper-storied bangalow on his site at a cost of £500 (Ra. 5000). 
varioas officers visited the hill daring this time, and a few 
people also came annually to the hotel. But depression of trade 
prevented enterprisoL, Mr. Ansell's thatched cottage was burnt, 
and the only buildings now on the hill are Mr. Hope's house, 
a thatched cottage kuown aa the 'hotel,' and a rest-house for 
native workmen. Mr. Hope's house has recently been bought by 
Government for the use oi forest officers, and the hotel has been 
closed as it did not pay. 

In 1880, a committee was appointed to report on the capabilities 
of the hill as a sanitarium. Tlwir report was not encouraging and 
Government decided that, for the present nothing could be done 
with Tung&r.> 

On the Vaitama point, on a knoll to the north of the pond 
are some Jain cells supposed to have been cat about the middle of 
the thirteenth centnry (1284). They seem never to have been 
finished, and fragments and splinters lie about. They are now filled 
with water and are known as the Pindav springs. On the top of 
the hill a stone image of a Jain saint, clothed and with a BAJput>like 
head-dress, has lately been broken to pieces by the Roman Catholic 
hotel-keeper. Unlike MlLther&n where the hill tribes are Dhangars, 
TbUkoTB and K&thkaris, the people of Tungdr hill are Eolis and 
Yl(rlis. In the plants of the two hills there is said to be little 

> Hr. Ebd«n meDtion* the following ndditlotuJ aprinffi :— AnL, ChirlMT, Ohttr- 
MelMBini, HMd, Eftihti, Knndft, Murb>, Nadyichsptni, PftndkT, Pin, BaUtevl^ 
Srkitfai, Tftlj^ehepliii, Yntn, Vehila and Zaiu. 

1 The ComniUw** nport U cUted 6th Mareh 1880 ; the OoTeronuDt Bwt^tim i< 
SSM or 1880. 
BlDM-4; 
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Chapter ZIT. difference. Bat Tangir is much richer in wild ammala tbn 

naoai ^LLtSTMt M&thertin the tiger, bear, tdnhhar and wild hog beiqf w* 

oncommon and tl^ bison being oooBflionaUy foaod. 

Tuffoi PoBT, Tongi fort, in the Karjat village of Kh^btdsB, twelve mtlas aet 

of Neral station, Btaads on the top of a peculiar oonioal hill 20U 
feet high. It can be seen from the railway line near Neral, jnttiq 
ont of mo plain below the cliff of BhimflahaDkar. The Bhimfa h an ta r 
pass rnns up the side of Tangi hill for 1200 or 1500 feet, lie mM 
of the hill consists of large masBee of tra>p rock, and forms the £ort 
which would not deserve the name bnt for its natural steength.' 

Umbamiaon. nmbargaon, a town and port in the D&htou aab-divieion, Kb 

fltbont fifteen milee north of D&h^Qti and four west of the Yen 
railway station, with which it is conneoted by a metalled road. It a 
the h^d-anarlera of the petty dinaion of UmhEugaon, and has ■ 
mahfUkari B and chief constable's, as well as post and fiea-CQston 
offices.' There is also a traveller's bnngalow and a school bonn, 
with room for 150 boys, bnilt in 1880 at a cost of £586 (Rs. 5866). 
X dispensary, endowed with £1000 (As. 10,000) by Mr. Dinda 
H&netji Petit, the wealthy Bombay mill-owner, will soon be opened 
The 1881 census retarns showed a popnlation of 3272, Hiadv 
3130, MuBidm&ns 134, and PfLrsis 8. The sea trade retoms, for the 
five years ending 1878-79, give average exports worth £17,01G 
<R8. 1,70,180) and average imports worth £8261 (Ba. 32,510). 
Exports varied from £10,365 in (Rs. 1,08,550) in 1877-78 ta 
£20,809 (Rs. 2,08,090) in 1874-75, and imports from £2301 
(Rs. 23,010) in 1878-79 to £5603 (Rs. 66,030) in 1875~76.» Ti* 
railway traffic returns for Vevji station eiow an increase in 
passen^ra from 12,468 in 1878 to 18,243 in 1880. The goodi 
traffic in 1878 was two tons. 

Hie rained Portngaese tower at the south point of the TJmbnigaca 
river was, in 1818, a very substantial bnilding of cut stone thirty-sii 
feet high by about the same in diameter. On the top were nine embn- 
znres and, about twelve feet below, a casemated battery moonti^ 
nine guns. The ascent to the battery was by a flight of atepa, ot 
the landing-place of which was a movable lad^r. Both puppet wab 
were about 4^ feet thick, and, except some parts of the terrace, the 
works were in ezoellent order. On the top was a small ternteed 
building for stores, and outside the tower were some hats tor ^ 
garrison.* 

About half a mile to the south of the present town is the site of 
old Umbargaon. About two miles to the south is Davihar cr 
Dheri village, with about thirty-two Fdrsi hoases, a fire temjd* 
built" in 1856 by a F^i woman named NavfljbfU, a Tower rf 

1 Ur. W. B. Mnlook, C.3. 

■ Th« Umb&»aoD cuitoma-offioe I« Mt old reat-liOQM^ Ixult b; VikAji Mehiji »lnM 
1830. 

* The deUUa tie -. Exports, 1874-76 £20,809 (Bt. K,Oe,0»), 187ft-7* £U,I« 
(Ba. 1,01,410), 1878-77 £21,323 (Sb. 2,13,230),1877-78£10,SSO (Ba. l.M,SS01, 1S»9 ' 
£i7.4«G (Ra. 1,74.660) ; ImportB, 1874-7B £2»70 (Bm. 29,760), lS7a-7» r™" ' 
(Ra. 66,030), 187G-77£2431 (Ra. 24,210), 1877-78, £S9A1 (Ra. 39,510), and U 
£2311 (Rb.23,110). * CapUiD Dickimou ia IBl^ Ha DiuM, 11^ 
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Silence bnilt in 1889 hy pcblio Babsoription, and six old trellB built Chtptor XIT. 
'by P^rsis. A mJiooI is maintaiaed by tbe P&rsi Fancbiyat for naoM oflaiBiMti 
feeaohiag Zend AveBto. 

Uran, a municipal town in tbe sonth-east of Karanja island Ubah. 

BmA tbe faead^qnarters of the Karanja petty division, lies abont 
cdg ht milee sonth-eaat of Bombay and ten sontb-west of Panvel. 
The 1881 oenauB eboired a popolation of 10,149, HindnB 8607, 
MnmlmfaB 1030, ChriBtianB 416, and Pirsis 96. MoBt of the Eindns 
^vere Eolis. The mnnioipality, which inclndsB the surrey Tillages 
of Bori, Matirli, and Ob4iije, was established in 1866.^ In 1880-81 
it had an income of £606 (Bs. 6064) drawn from octroi, house tax, 
irheel tax, privy tax, and market fees, and repreeenting a buation 
of la. Sd. {at. 9 ps. 7) a head. The expenditure daring the sama 
year was £594 (Bb. 5940), £131 (B& 1310) on scavenging, £47 
(Bfl. 466) on lighting, and £145 (Bs. 1450) on roads. 

Uron has a large cnstomB-bonae and liquor shed at More, 
the ohief port three miles to the north, and twenty-two distilleries 
'which BUpply the Bombay, Th&na, and EoUba oollectoratee with 
liqaor.* Besides tbe offices of the mah&Ikari and chief constable, 
a new Bchool-honse for boys uid a school for girls, Uran has a 
dispenBary, a meat market, a church, about ten temples, and 
a mosqae. Tbe Pascoa De Souza charitable dispensary was, m 
1869, endowed by Mr. De Sonsa with £1 100 (Bs. 11,000), a house 
and famitare. Government providing the eetablisbment, and the- 
monicipality giving a yearly contribntioQ of £12 10a.. (Bs. 125). 
It is in chai^ of an aasistant soi^^n, and in 1880-61 had aa 
attendanoe of 6191 ont-patienta. 

The meat market is an aiiy oormgatod-iron building, raised iik 
1872-73 at a cost of £220 (Bs. 2200). Near the market is th» 
Boman Catholic church of Our Lady of Purification, of which 
details have been given under Earanja.' Tbo Hindu teazles are,. 
Bangameshvar Ma^&dev's, bnilt of stone by theEamoDB Sarsnbhedi^ 
BamtLji HahAdev (1760-1772) and enjoying a yearly Government 
allowance of £2 8b. (Rs, 24) ; Tifchoba's, enjoying yearly £1 2». 
(Ra. 11); another temple of Yithoba, and temples of Yenkatesh, 
BtUfLji, MfLruti, Ganpati, Lakshmin&r&yan, and of Dron^^ and 
ShitaUdevi, all without allowanoea. Tbe mosque, known as the- 
J&ma Masjid, was built in 1750 by MnsalmAns of Uran, and enjoyA 
a yearly CJovemment allowance of £2 (Bs. 20) . The large pond wa» 
dug and smronnded l^ stone ^alls at the private expense of Manuel 
De Souza, who was m^mlatdltr of B^lsette about 1860. Whil« 
digging the pond an inscribed atone was found. It was bnilt into 
the wul, and, from the belief that all old land grant stones wer» 
given by Bhim SAja, has given it Qte name of the^himdla pond. 

On the aite of the modern town of Uran there was formertr a 
fort, said to have been bnilt I^ the Portagnese. llie remains 

1 Bori bM flv* qBBtan, EJurpmit, Hon, Bliemw, Bori, aad gmnhhirrida ; 
IbtiHi two, Mstiitf And Oiapir ; And CUato twalva, XJmn, Kfaderi, EJtnaJs, 
CUaJa, LMwCU»}a, HnbUMr, TOeHAm, tabi. Ko* —> "^-i— - 

•AdetaOed Moountof UMUiMdwtincriwUBiTMi 
•nd niia»M, * Bee above, p. 104. 



tstiitfud aimer; and CUaia twelve, Kien, Ktaideri, K 
Chto}a, HnbUer, T«leT<dl^Tal■i, Kot, end Kolnd. 
Moountof UieUi»Bdi*t)n«rieeiaBiTetiinPartI. (AapterX. B 
' Bee above, n. 104. 
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Clwpter ZIY. of four towers at the four ooniera of the fort are still vuible, sad 
FUcM oflnterMt *^^™ '"^ traces of the old wall which joined the towers.* The wbU 
was foarteen feet wide, and is said to have been fifteen or twmitj 
"*"' feet high. The northern and Boutbem walls were 300 yards lon^, 

and the eastern and western 200 yards. The old people of Ursa 
Ba; that the fort was occopied by British troops sereDty or ei^^ 
years ago. The fort walls are said to have been broken down 1^ 
Mr. De Soaza, and the materials used in bnilding the Bhimilft poDO. 
UiAX. UtftD, s small port in S&Isette, five miles north-west oS Borrrh 

station on the Baroda railway, with a Christian popolatioQ of 3462 
souls, has a chnrcb of anknown date, bat of Portagnese baiU, 
dedicated to Oar Lady ot the Sea, measorinv 1U9 feet long 33^ vids 
and 2ol high, and in good repair. The pnest has a hoase and ia 
paid £1 IOk. (R«. 15] a month by the British Government. Tfa«e 
are three schools, one Portuguese with eighteen boys, one MarAtiii 
with twenty-six boys, and one a prirate music school. The chordi 
has a music master. The sea trade retams for the seven yean 
ending 1681-82 show average exports worth £4095 and imports 
worth £4372. Exports varied from £2285 in 1880-81 to £5460 in 
1879-80 snd imports from £2202 in 1875-76 to £6090 in 1878-79.* 
VioA. Va'da, the head-quarters of the Vida sab-division with, in 1881, 

a population of 1672, Hindns 1504, Mnsalm^s 162, and -P6nifl 6, 
lies about twonty miles north of Bhiwndi and eighteen north-west 
of the Shdfh^par station, on the north-east branch of the Peninmla 
railway. Besides the office of the mUmlatd^, Yida, has a newly 
built Government school-house and a rest -hoase. Totiie north-east 
of tho village there is a lai^ pond, once a fine piece of water bat 
now much silted. In the middle of the pond are some old piles, said 
to be the remains of a pleasare-bonse bailt by the Jawh^ chiefs, 
who had their head-quarters in Y^a. The only other traces <^ 
former greatness are a rained Hindu temple of ^landeshvar, built 
of stones without mortar, a few dismantled tombs, a ruined mosqne, 
and a rained temple of Hanamtln.' The ruins of the Hindu temple 
are about fifty, yards east of the m^mlatd^'s office. Its foundations 
are sixty feet by twenty-seven, and the whole is formed of huge blocks 
of stones with the usu^ joists for iron or wooden clamps. The shrine 
etill stands with an altar inside. Over the door is a small naked 
sitting figure, with the hands crossed on the Up, and what looks like 
a sacred thread on the left shoulder. The figi^e is not worshipped. 
Among the ruins is a pillar capital with a well-cut cobra, with 
expanded hood.* In the Muaeam of the Bombay Branch of Uie 
Royal Asiatic Society, there is an inscribed stone said to have come 
from VAda. It ia 4' 6' long by 1' 9' broad and 3' thick. The 
inscription is in eleven lines written in Derandgari letters, which 

1 The fonr rnined towera ara near the mkhitkwi'a offioe, Mnoiig the fidteraai^ 
hata Dear the Ptnvel road, near the old mined PortngueM ohnrch of St. Fnadi o* 
the PuiTel road, and close to the marketo. 

• The detail! ar« : Kiporte, 1874-7G £2411, 1875-76 £2S*2, 1876-77 £3659. 1877-78 
£3S6S, 1378-79 £4541. 1879-80 £5460, I880.S1 £228G, 1881.82 £4067; Impoita 
1874-75 £2491, 1875-76 £2202, 1876-77 £3409, 1877-78 £4058, 1878-79 £S09D, 1879.80 
£4801, 1880-81 £4994, 1881.82' £3559. 

• Mr. B, Lawienoe, C.8. • Mr. W. B. Mdock, C.S. 
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ropeu* from their form to be of about tbe fifth or sixth ceDtnty after (Aftptn ZZT. 
jiiriat. In the first line Pandit BhagvinUl reads the name of the pi»oM<rfL»t«eit 
tmg ' Monrya SnketnTarma' and in the second ' Kotishrar was 
wtabliahed by Sinhadatta son of Kum^radatta.' 

y^jirgad is an eyen-crested hill, which rises aboat 200 feet Tuiboui, 
b«m the plain, three miles west of Miloikpar or Baesein Road statiocj 
and a mile soath of the sacred Nirmal. Half-way up the west 
ilope are many basalt boulders, which look like the remains of a 
rongh mortarless wall of nndressed stones. ' No bricks or letters 
were found, and it is doubtful whether the work is old. At the north 
end of the hill-top is a broken gateway of stone and cement, Musal- 
min or Portuguese, probably Portagaese. Along the east crest ia 
a rough retaining wall, and at the south end are the remains of 
seven^ bnildings, in one of which an image of Hannm^n has lately 
been set. Close by is a handsome rock-cnt pool. Vajirgad com- 
mands a wide view, to the west the wooded hill and rich garden 
lands of Nirmal and the sea beyond ; to the south a long stretch of 
palm-grores ending in Bassein; to the east the sharp point of 
kftmandurg and the level top of Tungir; and to the north ths 
rich gardens of Sop&ra and the rugged outline of JivdhmL Search 
may briuK^to light old remains, but the notable ruins are modem, 
probably Portn gneee. 

Vajra'ba'I,' or Vajebshvaei the lady of the thunderbolt, near -Vuvlxii ob . 
the bed of the T^nsa rirer in the -village of Tadirli twelve miles VAnBgarua. 
north of Bhiwndi, is famous for its hot springs which form one 
group in a line tbat appeais here and there along about four miles 
of the river's course. The rock is a common reddish trap, pierced 
by occasional dykes of hard black basalt. The water does not 
nearly approach the boiling point. Into most of the springs the 
Datives jump at once, though there are one or two which they do not 
enter, until they have bathed in' the cooler springs. The water is 
tasteless, and the strong smell of rotten eggs and gun washings 
which pervades the neighbourhood of the spring is due less to the 
water than to the bubbles of gas which rise through it. 

According to tradition the hot water is the blood of a demon, or 
rdkshtu, which was slain by the goddess Vajrib^ who became 
inoamate in this neighbourhood to clear it of demons and giants. 
The people of the place know little about Vajrdb&i, and her chronicle, 
or mdhatmya, is kept at the village of Gunj, some six miles to the 
north. Her temple is a handsome baildingwell placed at the top of 
a flight of steps on a spur of the Gumtara range. It is said to have 
been bnilt about the beginning of the last century by the well-known 
Bhankarji Keshav, the Peshwa's Sarsubhedilr, to commemorate a 
victory over the Portagu«ie.* The goddess is a rude stone female 



1 Aooordisg to the Brihrnaoi, the nuns u deriTed from the stone femkle Benre in 
the temple, bolditig in her right hand k short sword, from ngnt a sword or tbnndn- 
txilt, and Mvari the goddest, VaJTeahvaii U also the name of a Boddhist goddew. 
Prof. Honier Williame. 

■ Da Conha's Baaeeio, 2fi7. Forbee apeaka of a magnifieent Msoda, also intended 
w be a fort, then bnilding at VajiAb&i by Vithalpant tiM Har&tha Snbhedir ot 
Baaaein. Forbes' Oriental Memoin, IV. 260. 
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OhApt«r ZZT. ^S°^ holding io her right h»Qd a nhort Boman-looking- emri. 

FUntt^bitWMt. ^^°^^^v Q&ikwir of Baroda added a lai^ timber entranoe ImQ 

with a tiled roof, embellished among other thinga irHii a pictan 

VuaaiL gallery. He endowed it with a yearly grant of £46 (Bh. 450), brt 

this for some years has remained unpaid. The t«nple also reoeiTeB 
from the British GoTernment a caeh payment of £19 12«. (Rs. 196) 
besides having six inam Tillages, three in Baesein and three in 
Bhiwndi, yielding a yearly iDcome of £98 (Ba. 980). A lai^ bir, 
attended by about 5000 personB of ^1 eaatee, from Thfaia, Bombif] 
Pooua, and Nisik, is held here in Chaitra (April) at which laiga 
qoantitiee of sweetmeats, fmit, grain, oloth, fish, wood, cattle, and 
ornaments are sold. The pilgrims' gifts to (Jie temple geoeial^ 
amount to about £30 (Re. 300). 
AkioU, There are other hot iprings in the neigbbooring villagea of 

Akloli to the east and Ganeshpnri to the west. At AkMi 
about half a mile further up the river than Yajr^b£i, in a wide 
pleasant valley, clustered round a temple of BAmeshTar, are tiie 
R&mesbTar hot springs whose waters are gathered in cat-stone 
cisterns. Id 1784 they were mach used both bynativee and by 
Europeans.* Mr. Forbes described the R&meshv:^ springs as a 
small cistern with water at a temperature of 120°.* Except that 
it wanted the smiJl element of iron, the water tasted the same 
as the water of the springs at Bath in England. It contained 
sixteen grains of solid matter, abont six of euth and ten of salt, 
united in a fluid abont twenty degrees hotter than man's blood. 
With respect to heat and the proportion of eartJi and salt, these 
springs were exactly the same as the Bath watera. One cistern had 
clear water fit for drinking, a second was choked with mad, sad 
there were others in the river which were entirely overfiowed during 
the rains, and had a marked effect in warming its waters. A littia 
to the north-east of this temple, in a pretty spot on the river bank, 
is the nameless tomb of an European officer, who died here abcnt 
fifty years ago.' 

Oannhpvri. In Ganeshpuri village, about three miles west of Yajt^bfi, is % 

verv neatly designed temple of Bhimeehvar, with two handsome bnt 
little need cisterns in front of it. In the bed of the river, within a 
mile of the temple, are the two hottest springH of the group. Tht^ 
are in two natural hollows in the rock and have an avwage beat 
of 136°, or 16° higher than the royal epring at Bath or the 
hottest spring at lUmeabvar. Though not considered sacred, the 
springs are used for washing by aU classes, especially by people 
tronbled with skin diseases.* A temple issaidtohavel^enbDilt oy 
Ramdji Mah^ev Bivalkar, Sarsnbhed&r of Ealy&n (1760-1772).' 
There must also have been temples of a mnoh older date, as two 
stones have been found, one covered with a very finely and deeply 
carved foliage pattern and the other a well-carved bracket of s 
iiaked female figure. 



> Ur. Sinclair, C. B., in lud. Ant. IT. ( 
1 In nse tha watart «f Ui«m naan i 
Ai.8oe. XIX.^34. 
* lud. Ant. IV. 69. * Da CnnlM'a I 
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"VO-'UfOif in Earjafc, ia a station on the sonth-east branclt of blie 
Feninenla railway aboot fifteen miles north of Karjat. The station 
traffic retama ehow a decrease in paasengera from 5638 in 1878 to 
£481 in 1880. Goods figoree are given only for 1880, in which year 
they show a traffic of 250 tons. Aboat a mild from the station are 
said to be a fort and many old bnildinga. 

Va'shsle, five milea aoath of Mokhilda, has, on the north slope of 
» am^ hillj a rock -cat temple called Y&se probably Jain.* It was 
lilocked np for abont three or f onr feet witji earth which has partly 
"beeD remored. The inner spaoe is abont twelve feet sqiuue by 
ftboot six and a half high. In the rock facing the door on either side 
of a niohe are two images, each about three feet high. They bare 
large ears, and have their anna held stiff down their odes. Over 
the lintel is a amall broken image,. There is a porch roofed with 
stone slabs held npon two pillars, sqnared and having the angles ont 
off in portions. Aboat three or four feet in front of the pillars is a 
amall enclosure, with walls of rock on either side and a doorway 
throngh two little parapet-hke walls three or foar feet high.' 

Ya'alndi in Sb&h&por, with, in 1881, a popalation of 1471 souls, ia 
« station on the north-east branch of the Peninsola railway, aboat 
five miles south of Sh^Mpur and forty-nine north-eaat of Bombay 
by the Agra road on which it stands. It is commonly known as 
f^ilsheher or the full city, because it became a large place when 
the railway stopped there before the Tal incline was finished.* To 
the south-east of the vill^e runs the Bbatea river, and two ibilea to 
the north-east rise the towering peaks of M^hali which can be 
climbed from near the station. The Tal pass ascent b^ins at Yflsind 
which is 177 feet above sea level. Kear the station stands a 
bangalow, the remains of a dyeing factory established by Meesra..' 
Niool & Co. of Bombay abont 1872. The station traffic retoms show 
an increase in passengera from 20,781 ia 1873 to 23,599 in 1880, 
and in goods from 4045 to 63S4 tons. 

VehA'r, an artificial lake in Sfllsette, seven miles ionth-wesi of 
Th&na and three miles west of the Bh&ndup railway station, is the 
main soorce of the water-supply of the town and island of Bombay. 
The lake is a large and beautiful sheet of water dotted with green 
woody islands with a back-ground of pictaresqiie hills. It covers 
the sites of the villages of Veimr or Glarabad, Sai, and Gundgaon, 
which formed the v eh^ estate granted on lease to Mervllnii 
Bastamji, on the 22nd of September 1829. At the time of making 
the lake the right and title of the lessee were parbhased for £15,009 
(Bs. 1,50,000), and the rights of the tenants in possession of the lands 
and premises were bought for £5658 (Bs. 56,585). 

To the middle of the sixtemith century, Yehflr had a gre^t Porta* 
gnese church and a college of 150 boys. There wao^lao, on a site still 
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Qupta ZIT. marked by roine, a ffreat orplianBge of 300 hoya, hxtUt from the sttjca 

nMMOf Zntsrttrt. °^ '^ temple to the Hindo trinity and named the Orphana^ of iht 

Bleased TriDity.* A two-storied house on the "'11^ above tin 

^''' waste-weir, is the only other building near the lake. Withm &» 

hmits of the gathering gronnd, tillage, or the practice of any enA 

or mannfaotore is forbidden. 

Veh&r lake* covers an area of 1400, and has a gathering grorad . 
of about 2600 acres. When fall the level of the lake is 262-59 
above the Town Hall datum, that Ib 182-36 above mean sea lenl 
The water of the lake can be drawn oS, till the snrface folia fifty -nine 
feet below this level. This fall of fifty-nine feet representa abant 
10j650 million gallons, or abont three times the average year^ 
consamption of water in Bombay. At the close of the dry seaKx 
the snrfaoe of the lake is on an average about 11 J feet below \ka 
top of the waate-weir. 

Formerly Bombay depended for its snpply of water on ib wdk 
and ponds. These, as a rule, were filled to overflowing betwea 
Jnne and October, and, except in occasional seasons of short rain&Il, 
till February the supply was ample and wholesome. Bnt, in ordinarr 
seasons, by the beginning of March the water level sank daogeroiu!; 
low, and, from the close of April until rain fell in Jane, many wdU 
and ponds were dry, while in others the small remaining store ti 
water was so mixed with sewage and snllage as to be unfit for use. 

From time to time efforts were made to improve the water snp[^, 
bat for long without result. At last, in 1845, Captain (afterwai^ 
Colonel) J. H. G. Crawford, R.E., proposed that the local sup^ 
from wells and ponds should be set aside and a dam be throvi 
across the Veh^- stream somewhere near £urla. As there me 
much in favour of this scheme the land was surveyed, and 
Mr, Conybeare, superintendent of repairs .to the boajrd d 
conservancy, reported that, in his opinion, if a dam were thron 
across it, the Gop^ valley in S^sette would yield a anffictent 
supply of water. On this report action was taken and the VAii 
water works were begun. The Gopflr valley is close to Bomb^. 
In fact much of the soil of Bombay is the gift of the Gop^r, ba 
before the days of the YarU and Sion embankments the Gopar floodi 



1 Da Cnnha'a BMMin, ISS. The following details are repeated from tba HittMT 
Chapter ; Abont 1660,Gojiwlo Bodri^ea, the iDperior of the Jeniit namaxtiuj, a 
ronch to Bpre»d Chriatianity bj boying young children and collecting iaplua»t. Ii 
three years he baptiaed from 5000 to 6000 sonla. From a special gnmt ihim ma» 
Father Superior founded a Christian village in the WMte and wooded bnt well-watvil 
Tallej of Veh^. Qronnd wm boDght and divided inlo holdings, and in a few jtMl 
there waa a population of 3000. 'Aej had 100 bullocka and plougfas, and field tcA 
in common. All the villagen bad reUgioua teaching everr day, and, in the «vant 
Joined in aingiug tbe Chriatian dootrinea. Cloae to the viDage was a faitiona ahiin k 
a three-headed god, which pilgrims from Gujar&t and frum Einank aaed to -rial 
lUa temple came into posaeBaion ot the Chriatisns, the idol waa broken, ud tte 
temple eularaed and dedicated to the Christian Trinity. Hie devU, jealonaofttl 
Clmatiaiis, £d what he could to mar their aacoeta. He appeared and fri^tcaMd d* 
people, and poaseBaed aotoe of them. The evil apirita could not be riTni i iiiil t3 
they were beaten out with aooorgos. The place waa nnhaalthrand the village W 
to be moved to the top of a hill. Oriente Conquiatado, Sod Ed. XL 

•OontiibiitedbyMj. J. W. 8mitb,C.E,Be6ideirt"-^ -— ^--.-- 
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used to sweep across a great part of the island> Tracing the stream Chapter ZIT. 
from its outlet in the mangrore marsh between Bombay and pUoes^^terMt 
SlUsette, the hills on either hand, at first detached and distant, v i t 
sradnally draw near and form well-marked ranges till, netit "™^ l"***. 

^spoii, ahont sixteen miles from the Bombay Cathedral the ralley 
snddenly narrowB into a gorge abont a mile long. Above this go^e 
the T^fey again broadens into a plain or basin, with the village of 
Veh^ in the centre and a circling wall of high wooded hills. The 
Tillage site has been cleared and me plain is now the Yeh&r lake. 

TUs groand was particolarly well saited for the etor^e of water. 
The bottom was fiat, the soil was a clinging clay, and the steep deui 
liill-Bidea were of compact roti:. The gorge cut by the Qop&r 
wns the lowest, bnt not the only breach in the circle of hills. It 
WM at one time intended to raise a dam at the sonth end of the 
Faspoli gorge. This wonld have secured more storage and a 
wider gathering gronnd, bat would have involved the bailding 
of fonr duns two of which wonld have been very costly. To save 
eneose the site of the main dam, or dam No. 1 as it is generally 
oaQed, was fixed at &e north end of the Paspoli gorge, on the vill^e 
lands <^ Sayi. Two smidler dams, Ko. 2 and No. 3, had to be 
boilt across gaps in the hills whose hps were on a lower level than 
the creet of uie main dam. All three dams are of earth with an 
outer slope of two uid a half to one and an inner slope on the water 
aide of three to one. The main dam is twenty-four raet wide on the 
top and has a central paddle walL The two smaller dams were 
or^inally twenty feet w^e on the top and had no central paddle 
w^ The main dam was begun in October 1656 and finisued in 
May 1858. The two smaller dams were begun later than the main 
dam bnt all were finished in May 1858. The surface of all the dams 
is cased with stone. For the escape of surplus water a waste-weir 
3^ feet long was built at the end of the main dam and forms 
aomething like a continuation of it. 

In drawing the water of the lake the first step is to let it into a 
naaonry tower, at the toe of the wateraide slope of the main dam, 
which is approached from ibo top of that dam by a gangway or 
teidge mppoTted by iron framed girders. The water enters the 
tower through large iron pipes or qnadruit bends which oaa be 
dosed at pleasure by heavy baU valves worked from the top or npper 
story ai the tower. The pipes are fixed at various heights in the 
sides of the tower so that water can be let in from any required 
depth of lite lake, and, as it is found that the water is pure in 
proportion to its nearness to the surface, the higher pipes are those 
generally open. The months of the two pipes which, as a rule, supply 
Vbe town are covered with strainere of fine copper gauze. In the 
bottom of the tower is fixed the mouth of the forty-two inch outlet 
pipe which passes through the main dam, and, on issuing from its 
outer slope, divides into two thirty-two inch mains, one of which ends 
a few hundred yards from the lake and the other is carried fonrteen 
ABles to Bombay. Provision is made for a second thirty-two inch 
main to B<»nbay in case the sopply from the pipe now in use may 
at aay time prove scanty. The cost of the veii&r water works was 
oA^^y estimated at £350,000 (Bs. 25,00,000), bat, iwdndiii^ 
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Cluptar XXV, intereBtj the actiul outlay reached tlie lai^ snm of £650,000 (Bs. ^\ 

PImmi ttf^terHt. l'^^)- The works remained ander the coatrol of Goremment tS 

1S63, the cost of maintenance daring that time being borne bj tk 

• YaMtin LAM. Bombay Manicipality. In 1863, under the proviaions of the VeWr 

Water Works Act, the works were made orer to the Mnnicipalitf 

and have since remained under manicipal oontroL 

In 1871, as the two smaller dams leaJced badly and abovred sigH 
of woaknesB, they were repaired at a coBt of over £10,000 ( Bs. 1 ,00,00^ 
A pnddle wiJl was built in the middle of each dam, a difficult am 
dangeroos work, and dam No. S was considerably enlarged wai 
strengthened. This work was carried out by Meeers. Glover & Coi 
iinder the direction of Major Talloch, B. £. , Ezecative Engineer, ud 
the personal supervision oi Mr. Bienzi Walton, C.E. 

In making the YehAr lake the asoal practice of pasaing l|g 
snpply main through an earthen dam was followed. Erpnience ki 
shown that this practice is open to objection. If a pipe bursts or ■ 
joint leaks within the dam, repairs are impossible, and the strengtl] 
of the dam may be dangerooaly reduced from the water weving 
away the earth. It was clear that a time most come when, tron 
mere wear, the snpply main must hil, and this oonld not hsppa 
without disastrous consequences. For this reason further worfa^ 
called The Veh^ New Outlet Works, were began in 1877 I7 
Mesara. Sir Thomas Thompson & Co. from the designs and under 
the direction of Mr. Bienzi Walton. They consist of a taaaotaj 
tower, at the toe of the hill against which the main dam reets, 
at the end opposite to the waste-weir, the fioor or platform of Hb 
tower being 268*50 feet and the bottom or well of tne tower brag 
201 feet above the Tdwn Hall datum. The inlets to the tower lib 
those already described are forty-eight inches in internal diametsb 
They are four in number and admit water from 254*50, 2M'50t 
2S8-50, and 230-50 feet above the Town Hall datum. The ontlel fraa 
the tower is a forty-two inch main carried through an 800 feet tnmid 
and issuing at 206 feet above the Town Hall datum. Where it leam 
the tunnel the main divides into two thirty-two inch pipes. One «I 
these is a reserve for a fatnre additional main. The other ia carriel 
atnross the gorge, partly on an embankment and partly tm ii 
aqueduct, to a point where it joins the old Bombay main. It it 
inteoded to fill with concrete the old tower and tlut part of tk 
main which now mns through the dam. The outlay is estimated it 
aboat £25,000 (Bs. 2,50,000). 

Dnring the first feW years the VehAr water was exceedingly pnr^ 
bat for some time past, owing to the growth of vegetable matter in 
the lake, the quality of the water has somewhat declined. Still itii 
doubtful if many towns in England have a purer supply. In ai^ 
case the ^in to Bombay by the use of Veh&r water cannot be 
denied. In spite of the strongest prejudice Veh&r water ia m* 
preferred to almost any other. 

In connection with Veh^, the John Hay Grant Beservoir ia in oootsi 
of coQStraction on the Bhandarv&la hill near M&i^aon in BombH, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of M!r. C. B. 
Braham, C. E., deputy ezecutire engineer to Hiie Mnnieipaii^. 
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The object of this reservoir is to regulate the sapply of water, and, ChaptdT 117. 
while receiving water coDtinaoasly &om Vehfir at a low preBsare, to fliUHM afliklMML 
distribute it at a mach highef presBOire daring the daily hours of 
greatest demand. The water of the reBervoir ia also to be passed Tia^ 

throagh filter beds. 

At the begionisg of this century a land-grant stone {6'xl8fx5'^ JIMotM, 

was found near Veh&r, covered with an inscription of from fifty to 
sixty lines. It belonged to the thirteenth century and mentioned 
the names of the giver, the receiver, and the grant made. At the top 
were a sun and moon, and below was the usual sculptured curse. 
The Btone was taken by Mr. Uoor to England.' In 1881 another 
land-grant stone was found near Veh&r, and is now lying in the 
Collector's garden at Thtlns. It is a sandstone slab (4' x 1' 5'j with 
a rounded top, on either side of which are the sun and moon. 
There are four lines of somewhat defaced writuig. It records a gift 
in the year a.d. 1081 (8. 1003), during the reign of the SilluLra 
chief Mahtlmandaleahvar Anantdev. 

In making a path round the upper part of the reservoir in 
Jannaiy 1855, upwards of a thonBand oopper coins were found in 
an earthen pot. They were much corroded, bat drawings were made 
of some of the best preserved. Three of them were Muhammadan 
of a not very early type. Most of the rest bore a cross on one side, 
vrith a point between each of the arms. On the obverse was a 
small figure like a M^tese cross with a point on each side of it, 
over which was a line bent down at each end and the remainder of 
the field was occupied by a symbol between two sets of four points. 
A sixth had a mde outline of a cross on one aide, the other side 
being plain. There were other smooth pieces of copper of similar 
size. Two of these coins, which are shown in Dr. Bargess" 
Archeeological Survey Report No. 10, p. 66, have been identified by 
Dr. Qerson Da Cnnha as Portuguese coins struck by the viceroy 
Dom JoSo de Castro in 1538.* 

Velioll, in the Mihim sab^divislon, seven miles sonth of Manor Vmou. 
and fourteen south-east of M&him, has a hot spring.* 

Vengaon village, about three miles east of Eanat, was the birth- VBmuoir. 
place of N^na Stlheb, the adopted eon of B&jir&v Pediwa, who was 
the mainspring of disaffection in the 1857 mutinies. He is supposed 
to have perished in the woods of MepiU.* 

VonOTA is a small village and port on the west ooast of TnaovA. 
Silseteb, twelve nulea north of Bombay. Close to it is the fortified 
island of Madh. 

Off Yersova the ooast is rocky and unsafe under six fathoms of 
water. About a mile to the west of the fort is a rock known as 



■Uoor*! Hinda PanUMon, SSS. 

'TbcobTMMiaa Y orowtMd, withfonr pointo oa either nde. Tha levane U> 
omM ot 8t. G«wg«, with a point in Mch oonwr. The ooin weigha 168 gnuiM 
FortDKiUM ■ It it fignred and deaohbed in the third volouM of Teizerada AngSo'a 
Hmhdaa Cnnhadaa. The ecdn ia very nra. 

" " ^wn. V. 1859, M6-57. • Mr. W. B. Mulook, C.S. 



* Tiau. Med. and F 
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Qupter XXT. Versora rock and about a mile to the sooth-west a shoal with onl; 
Flacw liflntCTWt. abo"' ^^o 'oet °^ water. In 1720 the harbour was described ■ 
litUe and narrow, but deep enough for Bhipe of the greatest bmdcn, 
VsMOTA. jyjij ^ fg^ years later (1728) a Portaguese writer speaks of itaa coe 

of the best bays on the coast.' The Christian popmatioii of 378 souls 
liaa a church dedicated to Onr Lady of Health. It was built bj 
the Portaguese and its roof is somewhat mined. It measiiTes 
120 feet long by 26 broad and 28 high. The vicar, who baa a 
vicarage attached to the church, receiTes £1 lOs. (Bs. 15) a tnontli 
from tiie British Goveroment. There is no school, but there ia a 
master who plays the violin in cborch. In the Bame parish and 
nnder the same priest, in the hamlet of Madbj is the chnrcb <£ 
■ Our Lady of Health, 100 feet long by 28 broad and 22 hi^. Il 
was bailt in 1630 from subscriptions collected by the Rev. Joio 
Damaceno Almeida. The sea trade returns for the seven yaaa 
endiDg 1881-82 show average exports worth £30,139 and avers^ 
imports worth £13,326. Exports varied from £13,850 in 1874-73 
to £35,403 in 1875-76 and imports from £9910 in 1877-78 to £14,784 
in 1876-77. 

About the middle of the seventeenth centnry (1660), the growing 
power of the Dutch and the diatorbances to wldcb ShAh Jab^i 
death rave rise, forced upon the English Company, both in Sunt 
and in London, the need of having a station of their own in Westeni 
India. Under orders from the Directors the Council at Sarat made 
inquiries, and in 1659 wrote urging that efforts should be made to 
bring the king of Portugal to cede one of three places, Danda- 
B^jUpnr, Bombay, or Versova' About 1694 a fieet of Maskat Atahs 
landed at Versova and put all they found of both sexes to tbe 
Bword.' Versova is mentioned in 1695 by Gemelli Careri* In &e 
year 1 720 it is described as a town on the sea shore with a small tort 
on the north, and a small trade in dry fish. In 1739 it was taken 
from the Portuguese by the Mar£thid.' At the close of 1 774 % 
detachment of British troops under Lieutenant-Colonel XTeating 
marched against Versova. But the fort did not surrender till tha 
fourth day, after two attempts to escalade it bad been repolsed." Al 
the beginning of the present century, aiter Old Woman's Island or 
Little Gol&ba and the M^him College were abandoned, Veraon 
became the training plaoe for cadets. From 1800 to 1804 a pat^ 
of artillery and engineers were stationed tbere.^ But, in 180^ si 
almost all of the cadets were attacked by an intermittent t&ver, of 
which many died, they were removed to Bombay.^ A milituy 
establishment was kept at Versova till 1818." 

Versova fort stands at the entrance of the creek betweea 
Versova village and the island of Madh, on a bold promontoty 
of beautiful though not very large Iraealt columns. It wm 
probably built by the Portaguese and repaired and etrengthened 

> PinkortoD, VIII. 343 ; O. Chron. do Tia, L S2. ■Bnioci'B Annal*, I.S4& 

* AadMMu'i Wsrtera India, 164. < ChunsluU, IV, 198. 
' Onwt Dntf, 242 ; Low'* Indiati Navy, I. 110. 
■ Forbea' OrieaUtl Memoirs, I. 452. ' Tmu. Bom. OMg. Soil XUL 13-14. 

* Tkkntift'a TrsTela, II. 162. > Nume'i Konkui, 128. 
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>7 the MwitbU.' Except that it is somewhat larger, it differs Chapter Try. 

ittle in appearance from the forta of Mihim, Sion, and Yarli. _, "tt ^^^ 

:t IB mentioned by Gemelli Carari in 1695.» lu 1728 it is described '^«*»««i'««* 

ta very old and mined with a garrison of fifty men, and ten Viuota. 

jiecee of ordnance, only two of which were fit for use,' In 1787 

Dr. HoT^ described it as having a good command of the river, very 

»id bat well placed^ and gnarded by rocks so that no sea force 

soold ever take it. On the land side the defence was slight 

mi access easy.' Besides the fort there are the remains of an 

>Id Portngaese church dedicated to Onr Lady of Health.* The 

[ide wall c3 a handsome honse and a flight of etep9 leading to a 

ilatform, with a most beantiful view, are the remains of the 

-esidence of the officer who commanded the force stationed here 

letween 1774 and 1818. Between the west side of the fort and the 

«a are six European tombs all in fair order.* 

VUuiroli, about half a mile south of the Eondivti oaves in Tihaxou. 
vooded rice lands, has four old ponds and the ruins of a Portugnese 
nansion and church. At the north-west comer of the Devalcha 
Taldv, among some large Adansonia or baobt^ trees^ are the ruins 
if a Portuguese mansion. On the south bank of the lake is a large 
itone Calvary cross at the top of a flight of round steps. About thirty 
rards further, are the ruins of a great Portuguese church. At the 
rest entrance is a porch (20' X 45') with rounded arches and two 
rillars and pilasters. Inside, the nave or body of the church is 
weoty-seven yards by thirteen, and in the east, is a ruined altar 
a a recess eight yards by ninej approached by a flight of massive 
tone steps. The walls are in good repair, but the high-peaked 
oof is gone. Fifteen feet from the west wall stand two pilWa 
,bout twenty feet apart. They are thin roond obelisk-like shaHs of 
ingle stones, rising on square bases about sixteen feet from the 
^uud. Many of the stones have been taken from a BrAhmanic temple 
if the eleventh or twelfth century. The moat notable are a carved 
otus bud at the soath-west comer of the porch, and, to the north of 
he porch, two elegant shafts set on square bases. In a field about 
hirby yards from the east bank of the lake are two broken bulls, and 
letween the bolls and the lake bank is the sit« of the old temple. 
it the north-east oomer of the lake, part of the old escape weir 
if large dressed stones remains in good order, and along the north 
lank are traces of steps of dressed stone. About fifty yards to the 
lorth is a rock-cut pond, knowa as the B&rb&i poud, with rows of 



1 NMnie'i KonkMk, 61. * ChnrcIuU, IV. IS8. * Chron. de I^ I. 32, 

' BoTi'm Tonn, 12. 'Da CiuiIu'b Buaain, IQS. 

* The only inBorJptioD on aajr of tbeae tonbi rana : within thit tomh tb» 
■rthly ranutni of Mr*. Cmrolina Beh«iuiBok, wif« of Oqitain J. F. Jtohenpack, 
lombay EngiiieeiB, ara depoiitad. She ma bom at Sto^wd in Wnrtembntg, 7th 
lorember 1779, and di«d at Veraora 12th Mar 1S07. MiSneaa of mauien, aoaTltj 
f temper, amiability of diapoaiticai jHw^nred her a munerona drolo of frienda i* 
Lncare as thay wen general, their fnandahip being founded on eat«e>n for her many 
irtnea, boUi moral uid domeetio. "Die affection she evinced for her family endeared 
or to a hutband who ia by her loaa ronderod miaerable and would be inoonsolable, 
rere it not for the oioai and plaoid rengnatiou with which she bore her ncknen, 
'bieh leavei do dooDt but alw will abwe the reward promised thoee to whom 
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Chaptsr XIT. toq^Il steps cat in the sides. It was perhaps tlie qoany from yiiuck 
FiaoM ^bttoiMt ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ templa Btones were hewo. Two lumdred yards nortli 
is a third and mach larger lake, known as sarjidla or the snake pood. 
ViBAKOu. Qjj jjjg ^ggj. bagt JB J^ qnarry, with dressed stones lying aboot, 
apparentlj Portngaeae. On the soath bank are some old BrAhmimin 
stones and some Portagnese remains in the clatches of a fig trea 
Aboat 200 yards east is a fonrth Ui^e pond, with, on the west bank, 
an old well, near which are old bricks and two beantifnlly dresaed 
stones ten feet long by two broad. 
Vttia. Vira'r, a rich village well-wooded and with many patches of 

SQgarcane, lies in the Bassein sub-division, about seven miles nivth 
of Bassein and about thirty-eight north of Bombay. It has a 
railway station with refreshment and waiting-rooms. The Btaboii 
traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 48,294 in 1873 
to 83,176 in 1880, and in goods from 1730 to 3349 tona. To the 
west of the station is the village and a metalled road, which nma foai 
miles west to Agdshi. Virdr is the nearest station for visitors to 
the old town of Sop^ra. The way lies along the Ag&hi road bs 
abont a mile, and then abont two and a half miles along a winding 
lane, some feet below the level of the fields and so narrow that in 
most places two carts can with difScolty pass. 

To the east of the Vir^ station, across the railway, is the market 
place, on the west bank of a large pond under big banyan and mango 
trees. A large market is held every Saturday, thronged by Kolis 
and V^lis, selling fish, garden stnS, and cloth. Abont fifty 
yards south of the station, are the remains of a Portuguese church 
and a Portuguese well, and on a knoll about a mile to the sontb, 
stands a notable Portuguese tower or fortified mansion. On the 
west bank of the Tirdrlake is a carved stone, about three feet long 
and nine inches broad. Below is a group of female figures, ^>ove 
is a pilaster, and at the top a niche. About 100 yards east of ^ 
station, on the dam of a nee field, stands a stone 2' 10* x 1' 4", wiUi 
a roughly-cut cow and calf a symbol of eternity or perpetuity, which, 
in some land-grant stones, takes the place of the ass-onrse. Abont 
200 yards further, near the foot of a knoll of rock, are two cows 
feet roughly cut in the rock. The storiris that the iihii, or MiriOi 
of Yirdr used always to find, grazing with the village cattle, a cow 
whose owner never paid Sim for herding her. Determiiuiij: 
to find the owner, he followed the cow to the top of Jivdhsn 
hill. A woman appeared and the Mh^r asked for some payment 
for his herding. The woman ^reed, and was on the point 
of putting some money in the herdsman's hand, when he said, 
' Do not touch me, I am a MhfLr.' On hearingthis the goddess Deri, 
for she was the owner of the cow, disappeared, and the cow leapt 
from the hilJ-top and lighted on this rock. On another rocky hill, < 
little farther east, are the ruins of a Portngnese fort. On Jivdlian 
hill are small plain caves and a favourite shrine of Devi, and soma 
fortifications.^ Abont two miles east of Jivdhan, to the south of tiu 
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Tillage of Shrigaon, is an old Portagnese fort, and, about a mile to Ouiptw ZIT. 

the north, thelaati of a row of wavinff hillsj is P&ndav Dangri, bo piabes (tflattnit. 

filled irom a set of small cares whidi were oat away at the time of 

making the railway. 

Vishalgad. in the Tillage of Kadal, sooth of Prahal fort and TibhIload, 

three miles north of Chauk, stands Yiahil hill, called Jinkhod by 

the people and known as Saddle Hill to European residents of 
M&thei^. There are no walls to the so-oalled fort, bat there are 
six Tock-onb cisterns and fonr cares, in one of which is the image 
of VishAl Deri. 

Tithalva'di. on theway to Ambamfith aboot three miles sonth- VrrHALrloi. 
east of £aly&n,l^aTeTy old pond with an unfailing spring of water. 
The present temple on a monnd to the west of the pond is modern^ 
but on the temple-monnd and between the temple and the pond are 
teaces of very old brick fonndations. Abont 100 yards to the 
BOnth-west on a monnd is the site of an old brick building, probably 
a temple, and abont thirty yards farther sonth is an old filled-in 
well. 

TerangaiUona pretty bay close to the sea, abont ten miles north YtMisaa, 
of B&ndra, has a large ranlt^ chnrch of the Holy Magi still in fair 
repair, 110 feet long by 26 broad and 24 high. Once a year, on the 
feast of the fSpiphany, a mass is performed on its altar, when 
ChristianB gather from the riUages roond.^ 



1 DaCmlia'a Bi Mwa, 19& 
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Afla'ahi. One of t^ inscribed atones in tlie Oollector'B g&rden at TIiinA 
WMDrought from AgfUfai It is 3' 3" long by 1' 6" broad and 6" thick, 
and on the top ia an nm, kakuh, with a Bun and crescent moon on either side. 
The inacription is in sixteaa lines j the letters are well-preserved Devandgari, 
and Uie language is Sanskrit. It is dated Shak 1072 (a.d. 1150) Jpramwda 
SamvaUara (cycle year), during the reign of the Silihira king Harip^der. 
The ministers mentioned are Vesupadrala, Shri Tah-Hhiniin Prabhn, 
FadmashiT R&ul, and Yisu^ Niyak. The grant is the fixed revenue of Shri 
TTeradi in cha^ of the Fattakdl (Fitil) EUja. The grantor is prince 
Ahavamalla enjoying the' village of Vattireka' in Shurpiraka. The 
grantee is Upidhy&ya Brahmadevbhatta, son of Div&karbbatta, the son 
of Govardhanbhatt&i The witneesee to the gr&nt are Bisi Mh&tara, 
headman of Yattiraka village, Nllgqji ML&tara, Ananta Kiyaka, and 
Obingdev Mh&tara.! 

Ambama'th. In one or two plaoes down the left bonk of the stream, 
within a quarter of a mile of the temple, ore traces of brick foundations, 
p^4i^H the site of an old village. The people call it the bizir; 

On the roof of the temple the irregular masonry of the inside of the 
dome shows traces of rough re^jairs. There are also fragments better 
carved than the rest of the temple and perhaps one or two hundred years 
older, notably a stone on l^e right aide about two paoee from the door. 
On tiie left, across the entrance passage from this specially well-carved 
stone, is a rounded block whitJi looks like the top of a Buddhist 
ddghoba. Some of the carved stones in the outside of the dome roof, 
especially a small slab of two men holding a woman, about half way up 
the south front of tJie dome, seem older and better carved than the rest m 
the atones. 

In different parts of the temple enclosure, especially in the slightly raised 
ground twenty or tbirtr yards to the west, are traces of old brick founda- 
tions. On the top of the high ground to the weet of the temple are the 
remains of a brick building apparently a temple. In the monnd about 
eighty yards to the south of this high ground are traces of foundations, and 
at the west foot are Bereral large dressed stones. Among the loose stones 
in the temple enclosure there is, to the north, a tati stone, probably of 
about the twelfth century, with its top carved into a latge-eared funra«al 
nm. Below is Qaneah and above a man and woman worshipping a ling and 
angels dropping garlands on their heads. Leuiing agamst the south 
enclosure wall, to the east of the pond door, is a eeven-booded Snake God 
orNigBija. To tbeeast isagroupof ShivlndPirvatL The stone with 
the huid carved on it is a modem tati stone. 
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886 DISTRICTS. 

ArCheeolOgioal BemalnB. Since the Rommuy at page 10 wu 
prep&red, several additional Ajx;lueologi(»J Bemains have been found. Among 
these are a Buddhist relic mound or ttiifa, a block of stone wi-^ part of 
the eighth edict of Ashok, five inscriptions of the second century before 
Christ, and several broken Br&hmanical and Jsin soulpturea at Sopira ; rdic 
mounds at Ealyin and Elephanta ; memorial stones at Eksar, Atgaon, and 
Kalambhom and about tivent^-five SililUra land-grant stones in varvnu 
parts of Uie district but chiefly from Bassein, S&lsette, and TTran- 

Asherl. The copy of the inscription from which the transcript atnd 
translation given at page 13 note 2 were made, was incorrect and iiia(mi|deie. 
The translatioa is therefore wrong. Dr. G. DaOimha has fli^iplied tite 
following restored text and amended translatioti ; 

(I) Em 27 (d) I 8sitt bk b (kdificov) bbta smt (k)a ma. (S) ska 
Di 1687, K NA K&A DK 1663 b(k) (majthoc pa~) (3) rgx. ssta BoaxjA 

D (K) K. 8. DOS SE (KIDIOS) ; ^4) BSTAITDO 00 (VKEHAKDO O) T" KKL 

(Antonio dk Uelio b) (A) (cabv«o), b sbkdo qk. t> (o). Nob (t) b 

^JOAO) DK fli (3) BA DB (FaKIA) ; (6) B CAm DB (s) TA CAPM XIA C&AI.' 

This may be translated, ' On the 27tti of October was rebuilt this hill fort in 
tiie year 1587^ and in tlte year 1663 was made this church of Our I^dy 
of Bemedios (Bemedies), b^ng Qoventor ^e Vioeroy Antonio de 
Medio « Oaatro, being Omiend of die Nortii Jo9o de Siqueira de Faria, and 
Captain of Uiis capttundiip Crai t {CihristovSo t).' 
REMARKS. 

•Hie Viceroy Antonio de Mello e Castro held office from 1662 to 1666. 
It was he who, under the compulsion of the King, ceded Bombay to the 
British Orown. Joto de Siqueira de Faria was Qeneral of t&e Nortin, wlA 
Us aeatat Busna, <roBi 1661 to 1664. He name ot the Captain Oi AAen 
is nearly worn oot. 

In 1634 Bocarro spedn of a Ticar of Ashen (Chronista de Tissaar;, 
III. 24S), and in 1728 Cootinlio describes the church as ruined, without 
roof or doors, with broken arches and cracked walls, and the image of Onr 
I/tdy and other saints nitcared for (Cfarcmista de Tissuary, I. 33, S7). 

BaSSSill. One of tlie inscribed stones in Uie museum ai liie Bombay 
Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society was brought from Bssiwin It is 
4' W long by 1' 8" broad and 9" thick. The top is semicircular wiUi a 
sun and moon on either side. In a recess below is an ascetic worship- 
ping a ling. Htb drinking pot is shown hanging behind him. Near 
him is anotiier ascetic with a ling in his hand. Below is an inscription tA 
sixteen linee and below the inscription is the usual ass-curse. Hie letters 
are Devan&gari and the language is incorrect Sanskrit. Hie inscription is 
dated Shah 1083 (a.d. 1161) Vriiha BamwUaara in the reign ot tlie 
iUuBtrious Sil&h&ra MallikAijun. Ilie ministers mentioned are FraUUkar 
KAyaka and P&dhi Anantpsi ^rabhu. He grant is of Shitdrvdvak 
([perhaps tlie name of a field or garden) in Padh jlaaak in the district of 
Katkhadi. He grantors are die royal pnest or r&igwrw Devshiv and die 
Shaivite temple prieet or Vkopa Dharmaf^v, and the grantee ia the family 
priest or aoajha (Sk. TTp&dhy&ya) Ukhanak. He grant was made for 
Bervicee rendered by Ltldianak in repairing a temple. 

Several years ago, a copper-plate was found at Bassein by Dr. Bhiv 
£ttji> It ooBsists of Mtree plates, the middle phtte engraved on both sides 
and the first and third plates on the inner side. He three are 
perforated at the top and held by a ring. The ring hai die eagle Ganid 



1 Jour. B. B. S. A & IX. 211. 
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nttiiig vith folded huida, aiul on eithw dde of him ue two owolMliellB tke 
emblem of Yislma. The pUtee are well preserved. The gnntor is kibff 
Seimacluuidrs (II.) of the Yidav dynaaty, uid the plates beu date Shais 
991 (&.O. 1069) Saumya Samvatsara- llie grantee was the royal priest 
or r^gwru SarvadevAchiLtya, and the village granted was OhinchoU ' in 
tiie twelve villages (petty division) of Sinhi,' apparently the modem 
Chinchoti on the NiBik-S&ngamneF road about four miles east of Devlili 
and three miles south-west of Sinde (' Sinhi '). The order of succession 
is Dridhaprahir (about A.D. 660), the founder of the dynasty who came 
from Dvirivati and made &mouB the old town of Ohandr&dityapur 
probably Gh&ndor'in NiLsik ; Seunachandra (I.) who founded Seunapur in 
Sindiner probably the modem Sinnar ; Dviiyappa, Bhilhun (L) who 
married I^sthiyawa the daughter of the fifth Sil^Ata king Jlianjha (a.d. 
916), Shririj, Vardig, Tesuk (Vardig's son !) who married Nftyiyalla, the 
daught«r of the Ohilukya noble G^rAj, Bbillam (II.) who conquered 
Aharamalla son of Jaysing ChAlukya (1040-1069 aocording to OhtUukya 
lists) and married Ahavamalla'a sister Awaldevi ; and SeonMhandra (IL) 
the grantor who is said to have had to conquer ol^er kings before he 
oonld hold his kingdom. 

In Uie oompotmd of tite double-etoried reet-hoase near M&nikpur (w 
Bassein Road station are two inscribed stones, one of them larger than 
the other. The larger stone was brought from Nandui about twelve miles 
son^-west of Vida. It is a trap slab 6' 3" long by 2' 6" broad and 6" 
thick. At the top are, on either side, tiie sun and the moon, and in tjie 
middle the figure of an ascetic about a foot long, sitting with folded hands 
and crossed legs. A drinking veesel hangs from his left shoulder. Below 
tiie figure is an inscription in sixteen lines, occupying a spaoe 1' 8" long 
by 2' 6" broad. The language b Sanskrit and the letters are deep cut 
in the Devanigari character, much resembling letters of the Silihira 
period. The inscription has suffered from time and ia hard to make out. 
The king's name appears distinctly as Apar^tya. The third of the 
four numerals giving tlie date ia lost ; bat the year is probably ShaJe 1107 
(a.d. 1185).! The minister's name appears to be AJiuk orAmak. The 
inscription records the gift of SAtuli village, apparently the hot^ring 
village of SativU about ten miles nortJi-west of Naodui, to a priest named 
TedingrisL Below the inscription is tlie ass-curse. 

The smaller stone was brought from Nila about a mile north of 
Sopira. It is 3' 6" long by 1' 3' broad and 9" thick. The letters 
are shallow, dim, and much spoilt. Above are the sun and moon. 
Then follows the inscription in twelve lines occupying a space 1' long by 
I' 3' broad. The language is Sanskrit. The, king's name is given as 
lUmchandradev, and he is styled ' The sun causing to blossom the bnd- 
like family of the Yidav dynasty.' The date is given in figures as Shak 
122, but apparently a numeral is omitted. The date may be 1202 or 1220 
(A.D. 1280- 1298). The inscription is too much spoilt to find out its 
meaning. The name Shurpirak (Sopira) occurs twice, and in the last line 
can be read ' Dra 203,* apparently a grant of 203 drammM. 

Bha'ndup. In iba oompound of tlie headman's house at Bhindup is 
an inscribed stone V 2* long by 1' 2' lMX»d and V thick. It was found 
during the laioB of 1882 in a field aboat half a mile east of Bhindap. 



navatfodUka a 

would maka this king Apaiiditya 
This is dovbttaL 



1 The year as given in letters Hems to nmi MwOfi 
eleven houdrad dns ninety U-n. 1266), which would 
III., the tweaty-ilnrt and probsbty the tut SiUhira. Th 
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Above are the mm and moon, tlien fbllowa the inacription in nine linea, 
and below the inscription is the ass-cnrae. The letters are Devanigari, 
worn out, and in some places lost The inscription begins ^th Skat 
Samvat, but Uie date is not clear. In the third line is t£e name of Ae 
king, probably SomeshTar, but it is not distinct. 

Borlvli- On the ridge of a rice field, abont a hundred yards soulli- 
east of the distanc&signal to the south of the Borivli station, is an 
inscribed slab of trap 4' long, 1' 6" broad, and 7" thick. Above are the 
sun and moon and a small standing figure. 'Betov are nine lines of an 
inscriptioQ in the Devanigari character, bearing date Shak 1075 (a-dl 
1103) iShritniikh SamvaUaTO. The name of the king is HaripAl, and 
mentaoQ is made of Harip&ldeTeshTar, probably indicating a grant to a 
Shaiv temple built by the king and bearuig his name. 

Dahisar, about six miles east of Tinlr, has a broken inscribed stone, 
the inscription on which is almost entirely worn out. The broken ass cd 
the ass/surse appears below. Tbe atone is about one foot square and four 
inches thick. 

EQephanta- The Buddhist mound mentioned at pages 60 and 94 was 
excavated (April-May 1682) by Dr. Burgees to a depth of about thirty-two 
feet, through irregular brick and earth and earth and boulders. Nothing 
was found. The sides about the centre were probed to two and tJiree feet 
at various points but unsucoeesfully. There is some btiilt brick-work 
round the centre beneatii a Marine Survey flagstaff, which was dug into. 
It is possible that the relics have disappeared with the twelve or fifteen 
feet of the top which has been broken down. In the top, on one aide ti 
the fiagstaff, is a hole winch looks as if the mound had before been dug into. 
The solid brick-work below may have been the platform on which die relic 
chamber stood,^ 

The two inscribed copper-plates mentioned at pages 60 note 1 end 96 
were given by the finder Mr. Harold Smith to the late Dr. Wilson. 
Dr. Wilson does not seem to have done anything wiUi the copperplates, 
and there is now no trace of them. 

Kear the copper-plates was found in 1869 the stone of a small seal ring. 
The atone is an oval ruby-coloured camelian 0*436'' long by 0*35" broad. 
The length of the face is 0-40" and the breadth 0-28". On the tax is cut 
an ellipse 0"37" by 0-26", inside of which is the word N&riyana in lettm 
of about the fifth of sixth century. Hie ring was formerly in tlie 
possession of the late Dr. BhAu DijL* 

Goregaon. The following detailed account of the Fadan antiqaitiea 
mentioned at page 102 is tak^i from Pandit Bhagvinlil's paper on 
Antiquarian Bemains at Sopira and Fadan in the Bomlmv Asiatic Journal 
lor 1882 : 

About eleven miles north of Bombay, and three miles north-east <rf 
Ooregaon station on the Baroda railway, is a small range of hills whoae 
northern extremify, jatting towards the deserted village of Akurli, 
goes by €iie name of Fadah. The Marithi word Padan corresponds to 
the Gujardti Padan and to the Hindi Fadiv, and means a place ai 
encampment The name Fadan has been given to this hill, because during 
the rainy months the cattle from the nei^bouring villagee are taken to its 
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di7 flat top to tiave them from the mail and alime of the rice lands below.^ Appendix A. 
Many similar places are called Fadan. Padak Hux. 

Fadan hiU b from 180 to 200 feet above the leyel of the sarroanding 
fields. It rises ^rith an easy slope from the vest, while on the eaat it is a 
sheer precipice. To the south it is connected with a range of small hills, 
and OB the north it ends with a gradual alope. The surface of the top 
measurea about 350 feet from nori^ to south. It is somewhat broader in 
the south, narrowing northwards with a gradual downward slope. On the 
west much of the hUl-top is on a higher level, like a raised platform. The 
hill lies five or six miles west of Suiheri, and the black cl^ in which the 
Kanheri caves are cut can be clearly seen. 

There is no building on the top of the hilL On the south appears 
wmething like the foundation of a wall, and on the north is a circular row 
of undressed stones. Keither of these are foundations of bnildinge ; they 
are the aitea of temporary hots erected during the rainy months by cattle- 
keepers. At the Inae of the hill to-the west is a pond with a broken dam, 
which is almost dry in the fair season.* 

A» shewn in the accompanying sketch the hill top contains the following 
objecta of interest ; — (1) A natural cave ; (2) Symbols cut on the surface 
of the rock ; (3) Insoriptdons cut on the surface of the rock. 

The natural cave is almost in the middle of the hill-top, near the dm. 

western edge. Over it grows a tamarind tree, and at the foot of the tree 
are some signs of stone work. The cave faces north. Hm entrance is almost 
choked with earth, and it looks like the hole of some small animal. I learnt 
from tiie people of t^ neighbomrhood that Kithodis in search of porcupine 
quills sometimes make their way into the cave, and they say, there is space 
inside for sitting. The outside of the cave favours the truth of this 
statement about the K&thodis. If the mouth were opened the cave might 
be found to contain some object of interest 

There are eleven symbols carved in different parts of the hill- Sj/taboU. 

top. (No. 1) The footmarks of a cow and a calf are ten feet east of the 
tamarind tree. The four feet of the cow with the hoofs marked are well 
cut in the rock, the cow facing north. The distance between the front and 
hind legs is two feet six inches. The forelegs are rather far apart, the 
distance between them being eight inches ; tiie hind legs are closer together, 
only two inches apart Each boof is about three inches long and about the 
same in breadth. The calf faces the south, and from the position of ita 
feet seems to be sucking the cow. The distance between its front and hind 
feet is one foot six inches. Each hoof measures an inch and a half long, 
and about the same in breadth. The distance between the two fore feet 
and between the two hind feet is about an inch. (See below Flate L fig. 1). 

(2). The e?iakra or Buddhist wheel is out about fifteen feet south of the 
cow's feet It has fifteen spokes and » double circle. The diameter of the 
wheel is 9^ inches, (Plate I. fig. 2). 

(3). Seventeen feet east of the ehatra or Buddhist wheel, and on the 
east edge of the hill are two pairs of human feet facing each other, one 
pair smaller than the other. These feet are not cut in the way feet are 



1 Wben I WBs on the bill-top in Febmur, there was mnoh diy oowdnng which 
boys were colleotiiig to take to the fields for msmira. 

1 The dam of thii pond is said to have been made by Bhin Banil , onoe the 
proprietor of Malid village. Bat m tbe pwid rocnn to nave been <dd, Bbia Rainil 
proMU; repaired an older dam. 
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AppoLdix A. DBuall; cftTved ; tbey are either cnt with akoee, ehampiA, or perh^M tba 

PjjDAK HiLu work is rongli and unfiiuBhed. The laiiger pair faces west, each £aot ta 

SmAoU, inches long by four inches brood. Facing it about two inches to the wot 

ia a smaller pair, each foot 8\ inches long bj tJiree inches broad. The 

people call these tiie footanarka of a hoaband aiul wife, natwra-nacar* oU 

pays. (Plate I. fig. 3). 

(4). About three feet soath of the two pairs of footmarks is a amdl 
conch aheU, nine inches long and six inches Inoad in tJie middle. (Plate L 
68- *)■ 

{5). About fifty feet south of tiia small couch shell is a pair of child'i 
feet going from south to nort^ The left foot b in front, and the right 
behind, as if the child was crossing a sLit in tiie rock. The two feet are 
ten inches apart ; each foot is four inches long, with a breadth at Uw toes 
of 2^ inches. These feet are very well carved. (Plate L fig. 6). 

(6), Three feet west of the right or hind foot of the ehild is a large condi 
eh^ one foot seven inohes 1^^ and nine inches Iwoad in the middle. 
(PUte L fig. 6). 

(TaAb). About fourteen feet sooth of the Urge conch shell is ^pairtrf 
large human footmarks, each foot being one foot loag by five inches hn»i. 
They are on the eastern edge of the hiU, and are the marks of some <me 
leaping out towards the east. The right foot is &rt feet and five inches 
in front of the left They are both well carved. In front of the hind 
footmark is Inscription (E) in letters of the first centory after Cihrdst. By 
the side of the same footmark is Inscription (F) in letters of the second 
or third century after Christ To the left of the front footmark is Inscrip- 
tion (Q) in letters of about the second or the third oentury, and to Utio 
right is Inscription (K), the well known Buddhist formnla in letters of 
about the fifth or sixth century. (Fkte III. figs. 7a & 6). 

(8). The Buddhist Trident— This symbol is about eight feet sooth of 
the huge footmarks. To the (visiter's) right is Inscription (H) in letters 
of the first century after Christ, and below the symbol ia Inscription (I) in 
letters of the second or third century after Christ To the (visitor's) left 
is Inscription (J) in letters of about ihe second or third century after Christ 
But for the two oz-hoof marks in this symbol it much resembles what is 
generally known as the Buddhist trident, an emblem found ia old Buddhist 
sculptures and coins. In dignity the so-called Buddhist trident oomea 
next to the Dhannaohakra and to the pentagcmal symbol below both of 
which it ia generally found. In one place in the Bhilsa sculptures the 
trident ia carved on the throne cf Buddha as the principal object of worships 
In other sculptures it appears on flags, in ornaments, and as an auspicioua 
mark on the sole of Buddha's foot Ita meaning has not been settled. 
General Cunningham believes it to be a Dharma syuibol, a mono^aH 
formed from the letters jf^ i_^ ^, ^, ^ which the later Tintriks UMi -to 
represent the five elements. To me the symbol seems to be derired firtflf 
the face of an ox, much resembling the Oreek sign for the oon8tell«||U[' 
TannuL The inscription by the kBa of this Padan synbol >|f^(n>ft fllj. 
i[f^i^that is ' The symbol oi the bull,' aeems to t^ in favoar ol 0U 
Bull Theory.! The two ox-hoof nurks in the symbol are perplexing. .'\ 
can suggest only one explanation. The symbol waa genendly intended t* 
represent a bull's head, and was known as ^q^ , that is the bull symboL; 

1 CtHuungbsm's BUIm Topes, 198 ) Fergiuson'i Txeo sad Serpent Worship, VH, 
•ad note 4, 140, IBO, 190; 19»; Joor.R. A. B.(N. 8.),m.ie0. I>r. FeivawoafcdMVBi 
it to be *n ombleou of Buddha, Compare Lillie's ftiddbs asd Boriy ITiiiMhiiM. U. 
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In tftter times the word padofn ms supposed to mean foot not sfrobol, and 
ox-hoof markB vere csrved to explain the phrase nandi padam. (Plate III. 
fig. 8). 

(9), Seven feet sonth-east of tJie trident are two jngs, one large the other 
smalL The lai^ jng is fourteen inches long, nine inches across, and five 
inches long in theneok. ItmnchFeBemblesthejagsshowninoldsculptores 
in the hands of monks and Bodhisattvas. The small jug is eight and a 
half inches long and five inches acrasa. It has a neck two and a hall inches 
long and a side spout two intJies long. Both jags iqipeor to ba made on 
the model of clay pots. (Plate I. fig. 9). 

(10). Eight^-six feet north-west of the triden'ti mi a higher level, is a 
jar eleven inches long, eight and a half inches across in the middle, and 
three inches long in the nec^. In tiie middle of the jar is a square pattern 
with a point in the middle, probably for ornament. A. bit on the side is 
lost. (Plato I. fig. 10). 

(11). I90feetsonUi-westoftbe last jar, ona detached rock tothe south, 
is a mirror with a round disc and a handl& The disc of the mirror is ten 
and a half inches across, and tiie handle is seven inches long. It Is like the 
metal mirrors used in Nepil at the present day, Uie disc b^ng fitted into 
the handle in the same way. They are made of bell metal or of braas, with 
a specially large proportion of sine. In KeptU metal miixors are considered 
more suitable for religious purposes than 16oking^lasses. There the mirrors, 
which are held in front of a god after his worship is over, are still made of 
metal, mostly of silver, and ao is ^e mirror held up to the bridegroom in 
his marriage dress, a glass mirror being considered unlucky. Several old 
Kep^ barbers even now use metal mirrors, though a littie different in shape 
from this Padan mirror. Among the eight auspicious things shown in ^e 
Khandgiri and Gim&r sculptures are miirors resembling this ndrror in 
shq>e. (Plate I. fig. 11). 

There are in all eleven inscriptionB, which I have marked in letters 
A - E, to distinguish them from the symbols, which are marked in numbers. 
The inscriptions range from the first to the sixth century after Christ. All 
exc^t two are written in t^e old Pr&krit used in Western India cave 
inscriptions. Inscriptions A to D are given in Plate IL 

Inscription A is well cut in large well preserved characters of about the 
first century after Ohrist. It is in one line, six feet long, and begins with 
the nattika mark : 

TnmteripL 

'RfRI ^RtPTO ^ffnplt aPlftst 

BemtkrU. 



The western seat of the Visika mountain. 
StAe. — qrSI^ may be a corruption of ^]^ , that ia for tiie rainy 
season ; bat I think ^fj^\ % is the original name of Padan hill. afrKPT 
property means a pleasure seat or garden. It is, I think, here used in tiie 
sense of a pleasure seat, as having been a favourite seat of some ascetic who 
used to sit (m Mm hill-top, enjoying the view across to the sea. If arpjif 
meant a garden, somethmg more would have been added to say whether it 
was a gift, and if so by whom it was given. .Again there is a mention in 
another inscription of an eastern aTT^TIT- 



Appendix A 
Padah Hill. 
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loscriptioa B is about thirty feet Bonth-eaat of Inscription A. It is ono 
foot ten inchea long, and is written in two linea The letteia are well cut 
and well prewired of about the first century after Obrist ; 
Tnuucript. 

Saiukrit. 

Tnuulatioii. 
And tlie eastern plevsure^eat of Kosikaya. 
Ifote. — Kosikaya is Sanskrit Kaushikeya, that is son of K"aiiKT»'H. 
This inscription tells us that the eastern Sf[^ is of one Kosikaya. In 
Inscription A, a western Sfim\ is mentioned, as also the mountun irhen 
it is, but not the person to whom it belongs. Here the name of tiie pers<Hi 
is also mentioned, while the ^ 'and' at the end leaves no doubt th^ both 
STmrr" ^'^ '^ Kosikaya. 

Inscription 0, about twenty feet south of Inscription B, ia iik one line 
three feet four inches long. The letters are Urge, deeply cut and we& 
preserved, and appear from their form to belong to tiie first century after 
Obrist: 

Tran*eript. 

BaiutrU. 

Tr<uulatio». 

The monntain, the reaidance of Siddhoa (monks) aU abont. 

Inscription D, about fifteen feet west of Inscription 0, ia written in ems 

short and one long crooked line, three feet long. The letters are Terj 

large but shallow, and appear from their form to be of aboat the first 

century after Christ. The ninth letter of line tvo is lost, and die tenth is 

doubtful This makes it difficult to get any sense out <tf the insctiption : 

Tratucript, 

ft*<ji^ 5»4tw lil?r'] mf^ 



ft^: JifF^*W9: f<II ^ 

TratukUitm. 

A body of Brahmach&ria gave an order to the husbandmen f 

Note. — I ctui offer no sti^geation as to the meaning of this uucripti<Mi. 

fti^lt may be also read i\^j^. 

Inscription E is to the soutii of Inscription D, in front of symbol 7a. 
It is a short writing of five large letters, which seem from tiieir form to be 
of about the first century after Christ : 

TVanMTipC. 

Note. — ^ is, I believe, a mistake for |^. The inscription should, 
therefore, be r«ui ^u^^. 

SalukrU. 



TVtHMllXtOH. 

The sage MowU. 
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Note. — MuBata Eeems to be the name of the sage near wlioae footmark Appendix A. 
the letten are carved. PadaThill. 

InKription F is on tlie (viaitor's) left of 7a. It is in Sanskrit and inier^itiotu. 
records tiie same name u E, in well out letters of abont the second or third 
oentury after Ohriat: 



Mnsaladatta. 
Thii is the same name as in laseription E, omittiiig his title of (^ and 
tdding the nominal aflig 7^, 

Inscription O is about nine inches to the (visitor'e) right of Bymbol 7b. 
It Lb well cut and well preserved, and appears from the ^ni of the letters 
to be of abont the second or third oentiuy after Ohrist : 
^ Tranterwt. 

Sanderit. 

TmutakoH. 

Stepof lUma. 

Note. — Ikamo is probably for Sanskrit Tikramah, which means a 

footstep. Even to the present day, the Mabir&ahtris interchange ^ for sf, 

■8 1^ fw ^ (time), i^jT fe"" ^ («»^) i V^ *or ^. 

Inscription H is to the right of the Buddhist triient No. 8. It is carved 
in well out well preserved letters of tiie first century after Christ : 
Tranttript. 



The residence of KandL 
Inscription I is below the trident. It is well cnt and well preserved in 
letters of the seoond or third century after Christ : 
TTttmcripl. 

Mnsalwdatta. 
Note. — ^The writer seems to have at first omitted ^, which he has added 
below between g and ^ 

Inscription J is to the (visitw's) left of the trident It is well cnt and 
well preserved in letters of the second or third oentury after Christ : 
Trmueript. 



Insoriptson K is to the (vitdtor's) left of 7b. It is in three lines. The 
~ letters are small and not deeply cut They are of about the fifth or sixth 
oentnr; after Ohrirt. The inscription is the well-known Buddhist formuU, 
Te Dharma Ettv, in. : 
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AppMtdiz A> NotA — In the foimula aa found on the pedeetala ol images of Boddbk 

PadiThill. ** Buddha Gaya, the reading is ^-for i^, fg ^ tor |^>^ and 
/Mcr^iMoMt. IT^PWI: '"'■ l?!*'^ '■ ^^^ formula is differently interpreted by 

achoUn. I translate it : The Tath^ta (or eimilarly come, that is any 
of the Buddhaa) showed the ol^ect of those (previons Buddhas) who took 
birth for the sake of religion ; they (that is any of the Buddhas) also told 
what they forbad. So spake ^tor&Uy a tlia8-Q>eaker Is) the Great 
Shramana (Gautama). Almost ail the seal iinpressioiisiit dried da; found 
by Mr. West in Canheri Gave XIII. (Jour. B. R R. A. & VI. 157, Plate 
ViL figs. 1-21) had this formula, with the reading qiq^ as at Fadaa. 
Aooording to this reading, which is also found at the end of several 
fTepilese Buddhist manuscripts, the sense would be : < The Tathigata (cr 
similarly come, that is any of the Buddhas) has shown the cause of those 
merits which are the result of soioa cause ; be has also shown what prevents 
merit (from accruing). So spake (literally a thus-speaker is) tl>e Great 
Shramana (Gautama).' Compare Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, 61 ; Jour. Beng. 
As. Soc IV. 132; Jour. B. A. S. (Old Series), XVI. 37-53. Hodgson 
(UlustrataonB, Literature and Beligion of the Buddhists, 158-163) translata 
it, ' The cause or causes of all sentient existence in the versatile world, 
Uio Tathdgata has explained. The Great Shramana hath likewise explained 
ib& cause or causes ol the cessation of all such existence.' 
Smtarht, The origin of these ^mbols and inscriptions on the Fadan hill is its 

natural cavern, whose sohtude and tite beautiful view it commands pro- 
bably recommended it to some ascetic People may have tried to preserve 
the memory of this ascetic by carving symbols and inscriptions, or some 
aaoetdc living on the hill may have tried to confer holineag upon it hy con- 
necting it with stories of some former sa^ The sage who lived on the 
hill, or, according to the second supposition, the imaginary sage for wham 
the story was got up, was probably Musala or Musaladatta, whose name 
is twice carved near footmark 7a (Inscriptions £ and F). This and Hm 
Other footmark 7b are carved as if they were the feet of some one leaping 
off the east cliff towards EanherL These are, I believe, the chief symbols 
connected with the story. In the l^nd of the Sopini merchant Pnnna 
(Sk. Puma), translated from Buddhist manuscripts by the late H. 
Bumoui, it is said that when, at the request of Punna (8k. Puma), Gautama 
oame to Sopira, be visited several places in the neighbourhood. One 
of these places was the bill of Muealaka, on which lived a sage called 
Vakkali (Sk. Valkalin, or the bark-dress wearer). According to the stoiy, 
the sage saw Buddha from afar, when he was coming &om a hermitage of 
500 rishit, and on seeing Gautama the thought arose in his heart, ' Why 
should I not throw myself from the top of Uie hill t ' He threw himself 
down, and Gautama caught him by his supernatural power and converted 
him.* I have little doubt that the Musalaka lull of this story is our 
Fadan hill, and that the footmarks (symbols 7a and 76) are those of tlie 



1 Bnmoafi Introduction A VBistoire da Bnddbisme Indian, JUS. The Piijlisiiaii. 
probably the older, veraianof PDms'i itoiy (Ehrdy'iHsnsklof Buddhinn, 260] mtaa 
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tocallPsdanb; 



nama, be (OantMna) made an impression of his foot in oUy.' HsaU 

badhs si^ connection with Sidhavasati (Sk. Siddhavsiatih) ' the residenos of Siddhai 
(nMHiks)' in Padan iiuoription CT 
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Yakk^ who twpt over the cliff. Visika, the n&me given in Inscription Appendix A. 

A, ifl probably the old name of the hill. The legend oaUg it the hill of "-!r 

MnaaUka, from the eage who lived on it and whose name is carved on the P*"**" Hill. 

top. Yskkali, the name given in the l^end to Uie sage who lived on the Anom. 

hill, is A common noun meaning tiie wearer of a dress made 6i bark. The 

qnestioD arises whether this -Vakkali was Musala, or whether Musala was 

tiis sage, who, to confer holiness on the hill, had the symbols connected 

with Uie story of Vakkali carved on its top. The legend does not explain 

this point. I incline to believe that Mus^ is the Vakkali, as his name 

' the sage Mnsala' is carved near footmark 7a in one (£) of the oldest 

inscriptions, not as a donor, but as though he were the person whose 

footmark it is. Inscriptions F, G, and I, which are all of the same time 

and more than a oentnry later tiian E, seem to show that an attempt was 

made to give a different colour to the stfffy. Inscriptions F and I read 

' Musaladatta,' which may either mean ' given by Musala,' or may be an 

attempt to make ;g^ a purely Br&hmanical n&me by adding ^. Inscnp- 

tdon G, near footmark 7ii, seems to imply an attempt to connect the mark 

with the story of Bima, the hero of the Kimiyana. Inscription J, near the 

trident, which is of the same period, records the name of some one who 

does not seem to have any connection with Uusala's story. InscriptJon K 

is veiy late, of about the fifth or sixtb centary. It is the well-known 

Buddhist formula, and Vas probably carved by some late Buddhist visitor 

of the Mah&yana school. It seems to have no connection with the other 

symbols. 

B, one of the two early inscriptions (Ist century) runs, ' And the eastern 
pleasure seat of Kosikaya' Kosikaya may be a fiunily name meaning 
' one of the Kaushiki dynasty,' but it is more probably a maternal name 
meaning the son of KaoshikL It is possible that it may be Husala's own -^ 

name, or the name of Bome sage connected with MusahL Inscription 0, 
' The mooutain, the residence of sages all about,' is a mere exaggeration, 
an attempt to confer greatness on the hilL This practice is common. The 
Jains say that thoustrada of their sages obtained absolution, mukti, on the 
Qimir and Shatrunjaya hills. 

How the various symbols are oonnected with Ihe story of Musalaka we 
have no means of knowing. Bumouf a legend gives us only the name of 
Musalaka, and allows us to draw an inference about the footmarks. To 
4he other symbols it gives no clue. In the absence of materials I do not 
like to build on coi^ecture, but leave the matter to future research. This 
innoh seems pretty certain that the old name of Ihe Padan hill was Yisika : 
(2) that it was called the hiU of Mosakala, because a sage of that name 
Uved on its top ; (3) that the Buddhists probably re^irded it as holy, 
believing it to be the scene of the story of Musalaka, whom Gautama 
came to see and converted ; and (4) that as it was believed to have been 
the residence of many sages, people of the Br&hmanical religion probably 
regarded it as holy. 

From the inscriptions, the symbols and Ihe lesend of Ponna (Sk. Foma), 
the history of the Padan antiquities may be thus summarised : As tiie 
l^end of Puma mentions a Brihmaoical sage, and as there is a natural 
cave on the hill-top fit for the residence of an asoetio, it may be inferred 
that the hiU was once the residence of a Brihmanical sage ; that some tame 
later, about the first century after Christ, the footmarks and other symbols 
and the six inscriptions. A, B, 0, D, E, and H, were carved to oonneot the 
story of the sage with Buddha ; that about a century later an attempt was 
made, to connect the hill and its symbols with the Bnlhmanical story of 
B4ma ; and ttiat in the sixUi century Buddhists probably regarded the 
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App«&dix A. biU u holy, u some Buddhist of Uie HahiTua school curved on it thfi 
— well-knowQ Buddhist fonnul&i 

jULviB. Kalva'r village, two milM west of Kiiwndi, has, half bnried under 

ground, an inscribed stone 2" 7" long hy 9" broad and 8" thick. "He 
inscription is in twenty -Beven linea in the Devanigari chaiacter. In Iha 
fint line is the date Bkak 1210 (a.d.1288), and the grantor is a Konkut 
officer, Konkanddhikdri, of- the Devgiri Yidav Bimchandradev. The 
letten are rather spoilt 

]£^Y^_ KELLya'll' Dnriug the months of April and May 1882 several emrlj 

remains were found in and neftr the town of Ealyin. 

About a mile to Uie west of Kalyin, close to the soath <rf the 
railway line, rise two bare rounded hills, to the east Bhoi hill 374 feet 
high and to the west Kiuihor hill 274 feet high. Their nearaeaa to tlM 
rich city of Kalyin, the belt of fine garden land at their northern base, and 
the beautiful views from their alopea and tops seem to have attiHCted 
Buddhist monks (a.d. 100-600T) to these two hills. From rioe fields 
and a belt of mango trees, the hill aides rise steep atony and bare exccfit 
for patches of low brushwood and a sprinkling of ragged and lopped mango 
trees. In their lower slopes there are several quarries, and, along Uie 
sides of both hills, about two-thirds of the way up, runs a low acaip 
which in places has split into large boulders. At the north foot of tiie 
Bhoi hill, in a mango grove close to a Firsi garden house, a round 
well baa lately been found and cleared of earth. It is about sevsn feet 
across and twelve feet deep, and is built of old mortariess bricks. 
A little to the west are foundations of old brick walls, and old bricks 
are often turned up in ploughing the neighbooring fields.' Aboot three 
hundred yards further west, round the quarries that gash the north end 
of Eachor bill, a path leads from the noith-west end of the spar, about 
eighty feet up to a level plateau where is a quarry and the traces of 
modem brick-kilns. Besides the modem bricks there are old brick 
foundations, and, along the west crest of the knoU, is a row of booldeors as 
if roughly set as a retaining wall. About fifty yards south, a little to the 
left, near the source of a small stream, are two rock-<;ut cisterna, one with 
two months and the other with one moutli. The mouths measure about 
3' 9" X 2' 10", and aro separated by bands of rock about I' 9" brosd. Both 
cisterns are filled with earth. OloK by was found a fragment of a well 
carved stone pillar which seems to belong to a Brihmanicsl temple of the 
eleventh or twelfth century. 

Behind the cistern a steep bank, partly faced with old brick, leads to a 
level plateau the site of a railway oontraotor's house. Among and close 
to the foundations of this house are many traces of old brick fonndatioii& 
To the south, perhaps about 100 feet up the bee of the hill, among the 
large boulders into which the belt of rock has broken, one smooth round 
block of trap, about ten feet high and fifteen feet long, has been hollowed 
into a cell or view-room, whose inner measurements are 10' x 6' x 6' 7" 
high. The lower part of the front or north face has fallen, and, in the 
middle, is a broken door (about G'xS'S"). Along the hsA runs a 
broken rock bench about two feet broad. The walls are plain and rou^y 
cut. The cell commands a beautiful view, np the winding low-banked 
Ulhis, past K^y&n, to the peak of Eina and the pointed Vajribii hilk 
About a hundred pac^ to the south, and periiapa fifty feet bi^er, is tiie 
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hill top, bare and flat, except a few aisaU boHhea Near the middle of the Appendix A. 
hill top the foundations of a wall d rough imdressed etones encloee a ^~ — . 

qtace about a hundred feet square. From this square spaoe a brick and " ' 

stone mound, with a base about ninety feet across, rises about eight feet. 
Hie outline of the d^ed brick tides is in plaoea well preserved, but the 
opper port of the mound is gone and on the flattened top are the founda- 
tJons of cattle-kaepera' or other hillmen's huts. In the middle of the flat 
•top a round hole about twelve feet in diameter was dug, four and a half 
feet tiirough brick, earth, and rough stones, to crumbled trap ta murnm. 
No relics ware found and no signs of a central brick chamber. 

The mound commands a beautiful view. North-east, over the white 
walla, tiled roofs, and wooded gardens of Kalyin, stretches a bare plain 
broken by dusters of trees and a few rounded hillocks of trap to the 
dim level wall of the Sahy&dris. West from the Bahy&dris, ^ong the 
north-ectat horizon, stretches the range that centres in. the huge cleft back 
of HihulL To the north and north-west, in the central distance, through 
riee flats and salt wastes, between low tree-fringed banks, wind t^e 
graceful links of the broad T7Ih^ The river winds into sight about three 
miles nortii-west of Kalyin, and curves south-east along a channel about 
three-quarters of a mile brosid. Near Kalj&n fort it turns sharply to the 
vest, and, passing close under the hill foot, witii here and there a shallow 
tide-race or a patch of bare sand, holds we«t for about two miles. It then 
winds to the north, and, again witii a rounded curve, swe^>s back 
to iho south-west, losing itself for a time, and once more stretching west, 
like a long winding lake, till it disappears beyond tiie wild northern crags 
of the Persik hills. Among and behind t^ese flM>iing links stretches a 
wooded plain broken by low rounded hills. To the north rise the steep 
wooded slopes and sharp peak of Eina hill; behind Kina to the west aretJM 
pointed Y^ribii hills; and from them low spurs lead west to the hi^ distant 
range that oentres in the rounded head of K&mandurg. West, beyond tiie 
broad bri^t ooils of the TJlhis, gleams the Thina creek, and, over the 
creek, rises tiie long waving line of the wooded Silsette hills. To the 
south-west a lake-like stretch of the TTlhAs, with its fringe of light-green 
mangroves, brightens the tree-studded rice fields, stony bush-laud, and salt 
waste from which rise the bold crags and the sharp cut crests of the 
Persik hills. To the south low bare hillocks and the tamarinds, mangoes, 
and brab-pahus of village groves, stretch to the pillar of Eamila and 
other far-off Panvel hills. In the south-east tower the wild bare sides, 
the deep wooded ravines, and the high splintered crests of Malon^^ and 
Tavli, and far oflj over rich rice hollows and barren uplands looms the 
dim even line of the Sahyidris. Close at hand to the east, across a narrow 
rocky glen, rises the Bhoi hill. About two-thirds of the way up is a 
•carp of rock cut into a small cell, and, on the flat top, rises a knoll witii 
a few scraggy bushes and a large masonry plinth and heavy flag pcde, the 
tomb of the Musalm&n saint Biwa Horn. 

At the south-east foot of Eachor hill, near the south end of tiie glen, is a 
plain rock-out cattle-trough about II' 6"xr 6"xl' 3" deep. About fiffy 
yards north, cut on the west face of a rough trap boulder, ia a rudely carved 
image (1' 6" x 7") of Nligoba or the oobra^od, the guardian spirit of the 
Gavlis. It is homan to the waist and below tlie waist ends in a snake's 
winding tail Bound the head is a circle of five cobrarhoods, About 350 
yards to the north-east Kod perhaps about 200 feet up the steep west 
face of Bhoi hill, is a small plain dome-roofed cave (10' 4" x 8' 7" x fi' 6"). 
The cave is unfinished probably because of tlie cracks and flaws in tlie rock. 
In the floor about two feet from the back wall is a hxAt{V7"xl'2"x3"), 
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Apjmdis A. and in the back wsll behind the bole ii a emsll recen u if fw mi imigft 
K^iir C <"xl'x3"). Above die cfcTe, »bont 200 yards to Uw soath-ewt and 

perhaps 100 feet higher, a rough undreeBed atone wall muronndB the faaie 
flat lull-top. The wall enclose* a qtaoe of about ninety pAces from east to 
west and 1 60 from north to sonth, rounded towards the soat^ and pointed 
in the north. Except in the north, where it is about four feet high, a bz 
feet broad foundation is all that is left of the waJL Inside of the wall tiie 
hill-top is bare, except a few patches of stunted bmshwood. In ih» south-' 
east comer rises a flattened knoll, about eight feet high, the remains of a 
great Buddhist relic-mound whose base seems to have measured about 
100 feet across. It is built of brick and earth, and, in places, is buxA 
with rough undressed stones. The west aide is weather-wcnn almost 
like the face of a rou^ stone wall But on the leA exposed east and 
north, about five feet from tiie base and three feet from ^e present tc^ 
are traces of a terrace about five feet broad. On the flat top are a few 
weather-beaten fig and bhendi trees and some thom-buabes, and, in the 
south-west oomer, on a modem masonry plintli about twenty feet I^ 
fifteen and three feet high, is the altar^iaped tomb of Biwa Hom.* 

In the centre of the mound, a round hole, seven feet in diameter, was 
dug through seven feet of earth and bricks, with occasional big stone^ 
down to crumbled trap or muram. There were no relics and no traces of 
a chamber. In the south end of the hiU-top a shaUow round hollow, about 
twenty feet across and three feet deep, is said to have once been a pond. 
About ten paces to the west of the base of the mound is a brick and stone 
foundatiou about fifteen feet square. The middle has been dug about 
three feet below the surface and brick and stone thrown np. About 
twenty yards furUier west, level with the ground, is a shapeleas patch of 
bricks, and, close to the north of the enclosure, is anotJier patch of bricks, 
perhaps the site of a doorway. 

Down the steep east face of the hill, a zigzag tract leads about 100 yards 
with a fall of about 100 feet, along the diy bed of a monsoon torrent, to 
the south end of a low scarp which, with a rough front terrace, stretches 
north about 100 yards. The rock at the south end of the scarp has been 
cut into a small plMO cave about fourteen feet deep, six feet brdad, and 
four feet high. The mouth of the cave, which is nearly filled with earth, is 
about four feet broad. The work seems to have been stopped because at 
flaws in the rock. From the cave the easiest way to the plain is along the 
terrace down the north face of the hUL 

In Eaiyto, about 100 yards south-east of the Traveller's Bungalow and 
about fifty yards north of the railway, in a plot of waste land a little to 
the north of the empty shrine of Sidival Pir,* is a small Inick and stMte 
mound about five feet high. It has a base of about twenty-three feet by 
nineteen, and rises in a rounded mound or heap. On the north, about two 
feet from the ground, are traces of a terrace which eeeniB to have been 
about four feet broad. From the centre of this terrace rises a round 



vk Eom ii uid to have lived on th« top of tha bill about 190 yasis sgix H* 
Arab beggar of the Mnsa Sohdg lect w£o wau' womm's elothes. He got his 
f BAwk Horn becaoie he used to pray to God under the daum of Hn. Ha ii 
own M Uiu YsDiD, or tha Living One, beMUsa he is believed to he alill alin. 
nb and plintb «er« bnilt about six yasn ago. The •• 
nt people oome and pnn to hint etpeoislly vhtn Um a 
is ihrine was boilt a few yeaia ago by a Bombay I 
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mound of brick and undressed stone about three feet lugh and eight 
feet across at the baae. From the east fdde, throogh briok and earth and 
some oodressed atonea, a passage about three feet wide was cut into the 
centre of the mound. In the centre, on the level of the ground, was found 
a double layer of laige bricks as if the base of a chamber. Below the 
under-layer of bricks were crumbled trap and black earth. So relics were 
fooud. From its shape Pandit BhagvfLnl&l thinks the mound is of late 
date, perhaps about the sixth century. 

In a field about 200 yards nortb-«aHt of tiie Traveller's Bungalow, close 
to a ruined brick weU, is a briok and atone foundation about thirty feet 
square and two feet above the level of the ground. It seems to have 
supplied many of the bricks used in building the welL 

Several of the MusalmiLn ttunbs at the north end of the Shenile lAke 
seem to be built of old brick. 

About a mile and a half north-^ast of the town is BhAriv or Gandhiri 
h il l, a bare stony knoll about 160 feet hi^ In several places near the 
west base of the hill are traces of old brick foundations. And, at the soutit 
end of the hiU-t(q>, are the toundatious of a rectangular stone wall about 
twenty-two paces north and south and sixteen paces east and west. To the 
west are a few old bricks and a hole about four feet deep and twelve feet 
across. About 200 yards west of tiie hill and about 100 yards south of a 
cactus-hedged plot of garden land, apparently the bed of an old pond, is a 
round mortarlesa brick well about nine feet in diameter. 

On the river bank about a mile nortii of the fort, and perhaps 300 yards 
north of the Bosila Pond, is a wooded monnd on winch stand a large 
rained stone manaoleum wid several smaller brick and stone Musalmin 
tCHnbe.1 In the walla and foundations of the mansolenm are some dressed 
stones apparently belonging to a Hindu temple. Besides the old stonea 
there are brick foundations on which the MnaabnAn stone work is built. 
Lines of bricks may be traced under several of the tombs. The older 
building must have been of oonsideTable size, but the mound is too thickly 
built over to show its form. 

Euiber. One of tiie stones in tiie Collector's garden in Thina was 
brought from Kanher, ten milee north-east of Bassein. In tiie beginning 
can be read ' Shtik Sttmvat '; tJie rest is worn away. 

EarEu^a. On the top of the Dronagiri hill is a rock temple much 
resembling a Christian church. Near the temple is a reservoir. On the 
gate of the temple wall are figures of the sun, moon, and Oanpati. Below 
the temple is a small rock-out cistern of &esh water with a square moutJi 
closed by a stone lid. 

Kamala. Theinscriptionmentionedatp. 196iBof fonrlinee. In the 
second and third lines can be made out the name ' M iluji OambhirriT 
^lindir.' The inscription doea not seem to be more tiian a century wtd a 
half old. 

MallinL One of the inscribed atoaea in the Collector's gardm in Tbina 
was brought from a step-well at Kelve MtUiim. It is of reddish sandstone 

ronp of wall-cuved Mualniln tomb* 
n the west tombia enenved iaAndiio 
nt : Uman f^tna'-iui-rftMyd oa <uiia 
, . .. _ _ r of WMltb, without proviaiOQ {lor 

the jonniey to the next world), for whom doit thou pther wealth, sinoe thou most 
die'. Hr. OhnUm Huhaminad Hunihi. 
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Appendix A. ^' ''™ff ^7 ^" broad aaA 10" thick. The iiucription ia on two laon, fmr 

— lines on one face and six lines in oontinvtataon on Uie otiier faea. In &e 

b^(inning is the year ' Shri Shak Sarnvatu 12W {A.0.12&9). Noneoftto 

rest can be made oat azoept two names, the iliuobrious Ifarander and tks 

illuatrions NirandeT. 

UuLOAOx. Mulffaon. In Jnne 1882 a hoard of silysr coins was fonnd at Eonditti 

near Miugaon b; Mr. De- Almeida a landed proprietor. The coins an ill , 
of the same king. The letters of 1^ l^end appear from tiieir form to be of 
about the foorui or fifth oeiitai7. The coins are struck on tiie Kri'"Wp 
ooin pattern. The legend reads, ' The illnstrlooB Krishnarija, the gmt 
lord meditating on the feet of his mother and father.' About sixt7 soini 
bearing tlie same legend were found about ten years ago at DerUii 
Tillage in Biglin in Nisik ; another hoard of them was found in 1881 is 
KilUdevi in Bombay. Krishnar^a most have held N&sik and ^ Kortk 
Konkan about the fourth or fifth century after Christ. It appeals piObsUe, 
as suggested by General Ounningham and Mr. Fleet, that the kmg ii tlK 
early Kishtrakuta TTriHlinft who ruled from about a.d. 375 to 400.' 
PAimL. Panvel has eleven temples, three dargJida, four mosques, a synagi^s^ 

six ponds, and four rest-houses or dharynthdldi. Of the eleven temples <me d 
Timpiksb llahidev, built by B&IijI K"«b"* B^iat, enjoys a yearly sOow- 
ance of £2 (Bs. 20). Of Uie oUier ten which have no allowanc«B, two of 
B^leshvar Mahidev and Bimji were built by the same BiUji BApat ; me 
of lUmeshvar was built by Bighoji Bhote ; a second of R&mji was built bj 
SakUtsing E3iodesing Jamidii- ; one of Erishneshvar by Bipat's vife 
Krishnibii ; one of Buiji byMirvidis and othertraders ; one of Tithoba ti} 
Son&ra; a second of BiUji by Yinis and Th&kurs; one of Lakshminiiijin 
in Prabhus; and a second of Bimeshvar in Kolivtlda by Eimitis. AH Hw 
three Husalmin shrines enjoy allowancea One of Fir Earamali aijoyi U 
allowance of £11 I6s. (B& 118) and ;im acres of laud assessed at£10 
1I<. (Ba. 106-13) ; another of Pir Bitu Mia has an allowance of t^ 
acres assessed at 18s, Bd. (Bs. 9-OJ ; and a third of Pir Sh&u Jamiltw 
an aUowance of 4^ acres of land assessed at £1 19s. (Ba. 19-6-3). Kooa 
of the four mosques has any atlowanoa Three of Uiem, built by the 
Musalmin community, axe the Jima mosque in Pitdl street, another 
in Vajhe street, and a third in Bhnsar streets The fourth in Ite 
KharalvAda was built by Dtldu Mia B41u Hia Biot. Of the mx poods, tht 
Yadila built by B^ji B&pat has an allowance of lOU acres of Isuil 
assessed at £1 15«. (Bs. 17-4). The others, without allowanoea, are theLo^ 
built at a cost of £8000 (Bs. 80,000)' by Karamsi Hansrij the Bcmbsy 
merchant, who bult tiie steps leading to the Elephanta caves ; Krisluiils 
built by Krishnibii wife of Biliji Bipat ; Dev&le built by Biliji Bipat sod 
N&khoda Boge ; and two others Lendale and Dudole whose builders are sot 
known. Of the four rest-houses, one BAmjidii built by SaklafadngKhodeoiig 
Jam&dtlr enjoys an allowance of HH acres of land assessed at £2 17a 6i- 
(Bs. 26-12). Of the others which have no allowance, one on the Vadib 
pond was built by B&l^ji Bipat j another in Vajhe street was baEt 1^ 
Balvantr&T QaDeab Oze ; and a third on the Isr^e pond by EarsM 
Hansrij. Across tiie Godhi river, about half a mile east of P&nvel, is a Gm 
dam, which was built in 1865-66 from local and municipa] funds, the loetl 
fond contributioa being £400 (Bs. 4000). The dam pounds the watad 
tiie river for nearly a mile, and along the banks is some fine i 
land.* 



' I Ai«h. 8ar. Hep. IX. 80 1 Einareae DyiBsUes, 81 note 2 
t Dr. Bnrg«w' List of Arcb»ologioal Reniainf; • Hr. W.B.Hnlo«dE,0.a, 
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Pela'r. One of the stones in the Colleotor'a garden in Thiaa. wu Appesdix A. 
bron^t from Pelir, eight miles north-east of Baaseln. The stone is 3' 10" PblIb 

long hy V 10" Ivoad and 8" thick. On tiie top are the son and moon on 
«ithiBr Bide, and between them an iuecription in eleven liiiea The year 
is loet The king is tiie illuetrious Arakesvar, perhaps the tenth SiUh&ra 
king Arikeshari, of whom a oopper-plato has been found bearing date 
Sh^ 939 (A.D.1017).i 

Pulu Sonala. The following details of the cavea are contributed ^'^^ 3oiiii^ 
by Pandit Bh«^<^il Indraji. The caves are cut from east to west Cave 1 *"*■ 

(38' X 23') is broken and without sculpturo. From the traces of partition 
-walls there seem to have been fonr cells. Cave 2 (22' X 18') seems to have 
been a simple cell with a reservoir (IS' X 7'). In front of this cave are 
traces of an outer wooden roof. Gave 3 is a cell ten feet square with a 
veianda to the left and a gateway facing north-west. Oave 4 is a cell 
twelve feet square, with the gateway facing .north-west and two rook-cut 
benches in its right and left comers. Gave 6 is a cell ten feet square. 
Cave 6, the best of the group, has a hall (64' x 36') with a central shrine 
and two side cells in the back wall. The roof is supported by six pillars. 
Of the two innermost pillars, the left has a sculptured image of the goddess 
Mahiahmardini or the Bnffal<Mlemon slayer, and the right has a similar 
figure of another goddess. The sculpture of the pillare is good, probably 
not later than the eighth century. In a recces in the t«ck wall, 
where the object of worship is generally placed, is a pit aboat five feet 
deep. This pit was probably cut as a place to meditate in, the ascetic for 
whom the cave was made apparently having belonged to the Tog or 
Meditation School.^ The gateway of this cave has a good general view 
of tiie country at the base of the Sahyidris. Cave 7 is a cell (13' X 12^ ; 
cave 8 is a cell five feet square with a reservoir (34' x 28') ; caves 9 and 10 
are broken cells ; near 10 is a cistern. Cave 1 1 is a broken celL 

Pnlu, spelt 'Powlee' in the maps, is probably the Filee of the Russian 
traveller Nikitin (1470) eight days from ChanI on the way to Junnar.^ 

Furl, the capital of the norUtem Sililulras (a.i>. 81S-1260) and Pvu. 

probably of the Manryas (a.d. 584), has not been identified. The earliest 
mentioD of it is in a copper-plate of a.d. 584. It is l^ere described as Furi, 
the RoddesB of the fortunes of the western ocean, besieged with hundreds 
of ships.* This description shows that Puri was a coast town. Of tiie 
possible coast towns Thina and Chaul may be rejected as they appear in 
inscriptions in which Furi also occurs ;** EatyfLn and Sopiia may be given 
up as unfit for an attack by sea, and to Sop&ra there is the further objection 
that it is mentioned in an inscription in which Puri also oocnrs.* There 
remain Mangalpuri probably Mllgithan (Sk. Mangalastittoa) in SaUsetto, 



* * We left ChiviJ, aaa went by land in tisbk days to PUes to the Indian moiufauiu ; 
thonce in tan days to Onmri (T), and from that Indian town to Joonoer (JiuuMr) in 
six day*. Uftior's India in the XVth CcDtniv ; Nikitin, 0, 

* Ind. Ant. V. 70. 72 ; VIIL 242, 244. 

fiAaiatia BoeearcIiM. L 3ST-3fl7 ; Ind. Ant. IX. 36, SB, 44 ; and an unpublished 
owper.nlsto of Apnrajit (A.D.9e7} in the ponenion of Pandit Bhcgr&nUL 

> Ind. Ant. IX. 30, 3S, 44. In the Bhrikantha Charita {11M-1I45) Sopira ii 
mentioned •■ the place from which Apu-Aditya ths Konkui kinR Mnt hia d«l<eata 
to Eiahmir (Jonr. Bom. Br. Roy. Aa. See, Xn. Extra Nnmbar 61, orv). From Qua 
Dr. BEihIer infara tSitmngaberichte, 2Stfa May 1882) that SopAra waa one of the 
nudanees and capital* of Apu-iditja. The Silihtra king* probably did realde at 
thnea atSopAra. Bnt fortherMNons Doted in the text it seem* nnliksJy that Soptat 
was their head capital Fori, 
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Aj^Oldix A. Ghintpnri or Suitapnri that ia Elepb&ntA, Bijipori in Janjira, and the 
jr~ village of Puri near BasBein. Neither Migitliaii nor Kijipuri baa remains 

of an old capi'bJ. '' Pnri village lies about fiOO yards aoutlt-west of Minikpor 
or Basaein Road station. Itx full name ia aaid to be Bnrliinpur, bat it i> 
gonerally called Puri and it is mentioned aa Fun in a Maritiia chronicle 
of ihe aiege of Baaaein in 1738.* But there, are no aigna of old icmaina in 
or near the village, and no large ponda or other marka of an old city. Iti 
buildinga may have been used by the Fortugueae in fortifying Baaaein, 
but it ia unlikely, if Fori waa a place of consequence, that aU trace of its 
former importance should have diaappeared. In favour of Qbiripori or 
Santapuri, tii&t ia Elephanta, are the remains of the brick foundaliaai 
and brick wella which have been found along ita north and nortb-eait 
ahorea There is alao in the Qujarit history the KumirptU Charitra, the 
deacriptioQ of the Silih&ra capital aa the seargirt Shatdnandpuri, a name 
vhich is unknown in the North Konkan but which may be a form of 
Santapuri. Another reference to the ' lords of the islands' helping tlie Ul 
or south Qujarit chief Birap (see FartL p. 436), seems to belong to the 
Bilihiraa and favours the view ^lat their capital was on an island.* 
Binixn. Sa'ndor, three miles nortti of Bassein, has an inscribed stone 3' 4" kma 

by 2' 5" broad and 1' 3" thick. The atone lay in a pond under two feet (3 
water, and the letters are therefore well preaerved. Hie inscription is 
entire in twenty-two lines, the last tiwo being half lines. The letters an 
old MarithL The inscription ia important. It ia dated Hijnt 966 (-ljx. 
IfiCS), and has in the thini line ' in tiie prospeioqs reign of N&yak Lira (T) 
the lord of the western ocean'. The rest ia not clear. Half a mile aontii 
of tiie pond in which thia stone was found ia another small pond called 
Kdb&v, where was a slab of white trap 4' 4" long by 1' 1" hrotA and 
8" thick.* On the top ia a water pot, kalaih, with the sun to its ti^t 
and the moon to its left. Then follows the inscription in twenty lioea, the 
last four lines rubbed out and re-carved on the rubbed aurface. The king's 
name, Jetugi, occurs in the fifth line. He is called the Qrandfatfaer of Kings, 
riyapiidmaha and Konkan universal monarch Konkana ehaleravarti, 
tities which show that he was a Sil&hdra. The date is Wednesday Ha 
fifteenth of the dark half of M^h, Bhai 1177 (a.d.126S). His ministers 
are Shri tTdayiprabhu, Miyin&yak, Didaprabhn, and Jasamin^yak. The 
donee is the astrologer Kheidev to whom a grant is recorded of a garden 
in the part called Nivayi within the limita of S^dor village. The last 
four linea are hard to make oub A high road, rijpath, ia mentioned, and 
something more is said about the aatrologer Kheidev. Mention is also 
made of a head-qnarter station Nigapnr, probably the modem Nigi<»i p«t 
two miles east of Baaaein fort It seems probable that this port, not the 
KoUba Nigaon or N&gothna, is the Nigapnr mentioned in the Anantdev 
inscription.' About ten yards from this stone lies a broken Nandi 



1 Mu^pnri is mentioned as t^s napital of ths second Silibiia king Polwhakta 
In an iimcription in Eanheri cave 78 (ne above, p. 177: tor Uis^tluui seep. XISV 
Dr. Bd^bm propose! BtjApnri on the groond tbftt it is still the head-qnsiten tt a 
mb-diviiion, snd becauae >ome shsdow of royiltv hsnga about the name. Bat the 
■ ■ ■ loe to Uie BODth ieatn to no against the 



_- ^ --* """^ ''* durtsnoe t 

identification. 

phunta 1 ^_^ 

__.. ) Ind. Ant. V. 277). Detula' of the remainH' 
pp. 60,61,90-92,94,96. Do Cooto aiyee 'Switipori'i 
above p. 67 note. The two oopper-phte« foaod i- ""■ 
am unlortonBtely missing. See sbove, p. SO note i. 

4 nUa stone is now m the MoMtun of the Bombay Brutoh of lbs Boyal A 
Bodety. » lad. Ant. IX. 88, 44. 
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LtO"xr 6"xl'6") with belli atul onuuDents. Abont ninety yards AppMtdiz A. 
1 tiie Nandi is an inscribed stone 3' 2" long by 1' 9" broad and 7" thick. — 

The letters are entirely irom away. The aas-cnne appears below. 

Sopa'rft- A second examination of the relics showed that tlie Uai titin SovAk*. 

fragments of earthenware are closely alike in colour thickness and textore. The B«lioi. 

One of the two thick pieces is looser in grain and less anif orm in colour than The Begging Bovl. 
die ten thin jneoes, but the difference is not more than is found between 
tlte thin well baked sides and tlie ^cker less thoroughly burnt bottom or 
rim of Uie same earthen vessel The piece of middle thickness is doubtful 
It is dark and rough on one side and baa a layer of white on the other side. 
It looks like a fr^;ment of burnt bone. But the microscope seems to show 
that it is earthenware, perhaps l^e remaiaa ot some slight ornamentation 
iu finer clay than the rest of ^e bowl. ' It has been suggested that the 
relics are the remains of tiie begging bowl of some local Buddhist saiat 
or preacher.' But if the begging bowl bad belonged to a local saint the 
wliole bowl would have bemi preserved. The smaJlnesB of the fr^mMits ' 
and the surrounding circle of Buddhas show that the Sop&ra relics were 
believed to be pieces of the alms-bowl of Qautama Buddha. 

Holies of Buddha's bowl have a special interest from tiie resemblance 
between the legends which gather round Buddha's bowl and the legends 
which gather round the Graal, the holy bowl of western Europe. Sir Hennr 
Tule speaks of Gautama's beggiug bowl as the Buddhist Orsal.* ao 
notices the resemblance between the wanderings of Gautama's bowl and 
' the phantom of the cup that came and went' ; t^e cures worked by 
Gautama's bowl and the western belief that if a man could touch or see 
the Qraal he was healed at once of all Ms ills ; the power which both 
bowls possessed of nourishing their worshippers ; and the belief common 
to tihe legends tJiat Uie tames would grow so evil that the holy cup would 
be can^^t to heaven and disappear.' 

In the beginning of the fiftli centuiy the past and the future history 
of Gantam&'s bow] were told by an Indian Buddhist to the Chinese 
pilgrim Fah Hi an , The Indian's account was that Buddha's bowl wa« 
first at Yaishili the modem Besarh on the Ganges abont twenty-seven 
miles north of Fatn^ In Fah Hian's tame the bowl was on the borders 
of Gindhira in the Peahiwor relic mound.* In about a hundred years 
(600) it would go beyond the Oxus to the country of the western Yuetohi 
AiUx a bundled years with the Yuetchi it would pass (600) to Kboten 
east of Yirkand. The eighth oraitury would find it at Koutohe,' to the 
north of Khoten. In the ninth oeutury it would be in China. It would 
pass the tenth century in Oeylon and the eleventh century in Mid-India. 
It would l^en go to the paradise of Haitreya or the coming Buddha 
in Tufihita. Maitreya would eay with a sigh, ' Gautama's bowl is com&' 
After seven days' worship it would go back to India, and a sea dragon 



■ Hie Times of India, I3th May 1SS2. ■ Tide's Msroo Polo, O. 264-26S. 

* Od the day cm which the Graal had been seenitagaudiansoould not be wounded. 
(Baring Ooiild''B Strange Hythi, 13). The Kandshir bowl cared uckneM (Le HeMorier's 
KanddUr, 22S). He Onal inpported prieoaon ont off from food ; it siipplied all 
kinds of meat (Baring Oould, 340-349), The Ceylon-Chink bowl made one man's 
•hare enongh for five (Tale's ISuoo Polo, IL 264). When the Qraal goes, Arthur's 
Table of Koiiditt is diswlved (Coleridge's Introdnotjon to Fomivall's Le Morta Arthur, 



IT the PeshAwat bowL See below, p. 408. 
■ Thia propheoT was not fnl£lled. The Pesbiwar bowl wi 
«». 8Mbeiow,p.406. 
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AppndiX A. vonld take it to his palAce uid keep it till HutrajK wu abont to 

g^^J^ become Buddha. It wonld then divide into four and return to tlie fonr 

rolen of the Air from whom it origintJly cune. When MaitTeyB 

' became Buddha the four kings of the Air would present him irith Uw 

Th€ Bigging BoibI. ^^^i j^ future Buddhas would use it, and id»en the bowl disi^peand, 

the law of Bnddha would perish-^ 

According to the Ohmtian story of t^e Greal,' when Lucifer revolted 
the archangel Michael out off oae of the jewels of his crown. The 
jewel fell on earth and was formed into a bowl which the queeo o£ Shdia 
presented to Solomon. It passed in time to Josej^ of Arimathaa «te 
offered it to Christ for the I^st Supper. When Ohriat's side was pieroed, 
Joseph oanght the blood in the bowL He guarded the sacred vend 
for many years, and was carrying it to Eun^ when he died. The tdiarge 
of Uie bowl was then entrusted to Titnrel, who, according to one story, 
was tiie descendant of an Asiatic prince named Ferillus, who had come 
from the east and married a French princess. A fort and temple 
yrtxe built in its hononr and an order of kni^tiiood was founded to 
guard it. The bowl produced all that could be desired and the n^ 
of it ensured eternal youth. Titurel lived for four hundred yean. Hii 
BUCceesoTB proved unwuihy of thdr charge; the order of kni^thood 
was dissolved and the castle was ruined. The bowl began to flit tnm 
place to place. It appeared at Camelot before Arthui^s court, and irirn 
it withdraw the knighto vowed to go in sew«h of it It was seoi fay 
Sir Bors and Lancelot, but they were unworthy to touch iL* Acoording 
to the English version the only knif^t who was brave enough and pure 
enough to touch the bowl was Oalahad, and he lived in charge of it at 
ruler of the mystic city of Sarrss, till at last with the bowl his s[nrit roM 
to heaven. According to the Q^Tn&n version ^e successful knight was 
Peroival, who went with the bowl to India to the court of Prester John.' 
Some of the details of this l^^end, ss German scholare have supposed, 
may have been brought {rom the east through Spain into France, and to 
some extent the whole story runs parallel with the etoriee of Buddha's 
bowL At the same time the resemblance seems to be only in the surface 
ornament. Arthur's Percival turns out to be the Ohristian ooonteipart 
of an earlier Celtic Peredur, that is the bowl-keeper, and the Oisal hss 
been traced through the story of Bran the Blessed, to a time when it 
figured in Bruid worship as a dish on which humsn sacrifices were ofieted. 
According to the German scholar Sepp (he myth of tiie Gra&l has its root 
in the l^ends of the oldest tribes of Europe.* 

The following is a summary of the story of Gautama's relics, of the histoiy 
of the chief bowls which have been woislupped as Gautama's alma-bowl, and 
of the grounds for holding that the Sop&ra relics have a better claim fJian 

> Baal's Fsh Hun, 161-163. 

' The word Graal Smiiu to come from Qradal a F^nch word for a large dem diib 
nssd at Hie tables of the ricK ( Buing Ooold's Stnnga M jths, 339). Its othar i^t* 
Sansrail (that is Saag-resl or royal blood)prob>bly arose from the Christisii Ugeod tkit 
the bowl was used to hold the blood of Chmt. 

■ Baring Oonld'* Strange Mytha, 312. 

* AshortSDcoant of the qneat of (heQiaot is given in Hartley Coleridn's Intradaetn 
to Fanuvall'a Le Morte ArtKur. Compiuv Buing Oonld'a Strang Hytha, S39, 341. 

' Freater JoIid'b oonrt ia Central Asia. Thia auggeata aome inkliDg of tlie ht4r 
Bnddhiat bowla at Kandah&r, Balkb, and L&dak. See below, p. 408, 409. 

' Compare Baring Gonld, 338. The Graal ia a genniiia Celtio myth with itaraotaiD 
the myiteriea of Dmidiam. Thia accanot ia taken from Baring Qould'i Strai^Q Ifytb 
of the Middle Agea, 364, 361 ; from H . Coleridge'a Intiodactioii to Fnmivall'a L» Ibrta 
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hay oUier relics to represent Uie true alms-bowl The story of the dispoeal Apptndix A< 
of Qautama's relics u simple tutd n&tural, and differs little in the Buddhist So^Iu. 

books of the north and in the Buddhist books of tiie south. The story ,_ — ,. ' 

most therefore be old and is probably baaed on fact.' When Qautoma, „^ BmoiHo BowL 
feeling that death was near, wished to be. alone, he found it hard to '"i/if^ 

Coade his loving followers the Litchhava or lichhavi princes of 
ih&li to stay behind.^ Touched by Uieir love he left them his alms-bowL' 
After Gautama's death, near the city of Kushin^ar or Kisia,* a splendid 
pyre was built, and when the pyre was oonsumed the sweet pearl-like ashes 
w«re gathered and guarded by the mien of the city. Seven neighbouring 
kings disputed the right of the people of Koshioagar to keep the relics.' 
They gathwed armies and surrounded the city. The rulers of Kushinogar 
refoeed to part with their treasure. A battle was imminent when a 
Brilhman quieted the rival kings, dwelt on the disgrace of shedding blood 
over the a^es of the gentle Oautama, moved them to religious enthusiasm, 
and, while they bent in worship before the relic casket, slipped into his 
turban the right tooth the most valuable of the remains.and divided the ashes 
into eight equal shares. The kings carried away their sharee, and each 
in his capita] built a mound over the ashee.* According to one account 
within twenty yeani, through the influence of the Patriarch H&hAk^yapa, 
all the relicsexcept the B&jagr&ma share, were brought together by Aj&taiiatt« 
king of Magadha and a great mound was built to the south-east of 
Ri^agriha.^ After about two hundred years, the emperor Ashok, in his seal 
for the Buddhist faith, overran the lands of the eight kings, opened seven 
of the mounds, and took the relica.^ 

* TheCbiiMM pi^rimHiwen Tbaaug mw a pillar mtEoshiiuw, where the ito^of 
tti« diatribatioD of QsntMiu'i relics woe engreved, Jnlien'a Hiwen Thune, II. 346. 
Thispillar was probably m old ne the time of Ashok, perhape one of Aahok^ pillus. 

* Vkiahldi ia tue modem Besftrh twentV'^eTeii milea north of Patna. 

* Bcal'e Fah Biau, OS. According to Seal thia itory was engraved on a ^lar nesr 
TaiihaU. Klapro^'s tranBlatioa is different and meaninRles*. Foe Kone Ki, Z3S. 

* Kiaa ia thirty-five milea east of OoTakhpur. CnnninKfaaia'i Arch. Sor. Bep. 1. 78. 

* The seven kings were, king Ajiaat of Rijagriha, the Sh&kyw of EJtidl»t the 
liehhavii of VauiUli, the Balayaa of Allakawa, the KausaUa of RAmaeriioa, tlie 
Brthmans of Wetthadtpa, and the Uallivana o( Pivt. Hardy's Uannal of Bnddhiia 
(2nd Ed.), 964 ; Bhilaa Topei, 291. 

■ The atory ia told from the northers books in Jnlien'a Hiwen llitsng, IL 34G-34S 
■nd m 31 i from Cejlon soarcea in H&rd/a Muinal of Buddhism (2nd Ed.), 862-366 ; 
from Chineae aonrces in Beal's Fah HUn, 90, IDS ; from a Chinese Ceylon book of the 
■eventhoentnryinAa.IUa. XX. 196-198 ; and, from Thibet aonrooa by CaomadeKoroa 
in Aa. Rea. XX. 91. A ninth mound waa built b; the Brihinan who divided the 
relic* over the gold veesel in which the uhe* wero meaanred. Hardy's Hannal (Znd 
Ed.), 360 ; Bnmoafa Introdnotion Al'Histoire dn Bnddhiame Indien, I. 372. A 
tenth mound waa built by Brihmana who got no share and want to the bnming plaoe 
and acraped hwatber aome ashea and earn- Beal'a Fah Eiae, 93. Foe Kone Ei, 
26S ; JnCen's Hiwen Thaang, II. 332. Compere Eoeppen'a Baddhiim, L 116. Carana 
in Aa. Rea. XX. 316,317. Cmmingbam (Bhilaa Topea, 30) sives the folloiring 
identification of the ten relic mounda : BiLjagriha, capital of Magadha by 
Ajataaatts; Vaiah^ or Beearh north of Patna by the Lichliavia ; Kapilvaata between 
Ondh and Qorakhpnr by the SlUkyaa ; FliLnuw'ftnia near Oonkhpnr by the Kanaalaa ; 
Wetthadipoc^ Bettiya by the Brihmana; P&vawwt of Beaarh by the Ualliyans; 
and Enshinira or Kaaia between Benaree and Beaarh by the Malliyan*. A ninth 
waa raised over the charcoal at Peppholivano between Eapilvaatn and Enahinira 1:^ 
the Moriyana, and a tenth by the Bnlhnian mediator over the vessels in which he 
meaaured the relict. 

' Cimnin^ia&L'a Bhilss Topea, 30. Ura. Sammera' Hiatoiie de Bonddha, 17S. Other 
legends do not mention the ooUecting of the relioa by king Ajatasatta. Bee Koeppen'a 



I, I. 117. 

Ashok spared one of the monnda whioh he fonnd guarded by NIms or Drsgona. 
Besl'a Fah Hian, 90 ; Bemnaat'a Foe Eone Ei, 227. AooordiDgto Hardy (Hanoal, 
366; the relic monnda were built at Bajagrihm Espila, WJaala, AUak»pp% 
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Appendix A. Erery town in India, whose wealth was more than £100,000,1 -^f^ uked 

SopIk* ^ bnild a relic monnd. They were offered a share of Gautama's relics, and 

The Bmiin. were pFomised that l2ke merit of the work ahonld belong to the city and ooi lo 

The BtaaiHa BowL ^^ sovereign. The citiea agreed and while ' 84,000 ' mounds were building, 

^^^ Ashok, -witii the aid of spirits,' divided the relics into 64,000 paroels, and, 

for t»ch parcel, set apart a vase with a fillet-bound lid, and four caskets cf 

gold, of silver, of crystal, and of lapiji lazoli or of glass.' A set of caskets 

and a vase were sent to each town where a mound was building, and the 

pe(^le were warned to be ready so that on a day not far off, when Hie smi 

would be darkened, all the relics might be laid in their places at the nme 

instant over the whole of India.* 

It is not stated that fragments of Gautama's bowl formed part of the 
relics distributed by Ashok. The reason of tdua may be, that aKer Aahok'i 
time a mystic meaning attached to Gautama's bowL The bowl came to 
be viewed as the symbol of the office of Buddha. The belief got alx<oad 
ttiat the bowl had been handed from Buddha to Buddha till it casM 
to Gautama, and Hukt, when Maitreya the coming Buddha sbonld wppeu, 
Gautama would pass the bowl to lum in token that he received him ai 
his successor. Hie life of Buddha, as written in the Buddhist htdy 
books, is so overgrown by sun-poems tiiat it is not easy to readi Um 
basis of historic fact wMch the sun legends overli& Still, in spite 
of the overgrowth of sun all^ory, there seems no reason to dosbt thst 
Gautama was a real man, that he lived as on ascetic and teacher, that bo 

Sthered followers, that he spent most of his life in Beh^, and that he 
»d not for from the town of Ktoia. One detail of his death, wboee 
probableness and simplicity help to make it trustworthy, u the gift of hit 
alms-bowl to the Lichhavis of Taishill' Of what this alms-bowl was 
made is not stated. But from the strictness of the rule iriiich was 
inCrodnced among Buddhist monks in very early times, Ultra seems no 
reason to doubt that it was either of clay or of iron.* 

fiimsgUm, Watthadipk, Fiva, and Kiuhiain. Other socountB of the relic mooadi 
bailtbrAahokaregiveuinJ. R. Am. XX. 198 iinKoeppen'sBaddhimi, I. 5l« ; fnm 
Thibet mirQai b; Ceoma in Ab. Rei. XX, 317 ; and ftotn Nepal worces in ICtn'i 
iDdo-Aiyani, n. 4IS. According to the Burmeae books Aahoft knocked down tlM 
nunmdi at Besarli (Wethali), Sapilvsata, AlUkappa, Pftva, and Eontteinann, and 
fonad nothing. He ■pared the Kiga-goarded mtnind in Uie village of BAma. Bi 
rebuilt the moonda he fonnd empty, and, when neiriy in deapair, wai shown tbe place 
where the relica had been bial^ EAehy^w in Baosuio (Bijaeriha) and fonaa tlie 
mby which ahowed that he had been fated to open the monnd. ^gaadef •!«(•«( 
Gaadama, 378. 

t A KiM of Auornoa, a hundred thoatand gold piecaa Jnlien's Eiwen IlmB^ lU 
12. The number is indefinite. 

* Yakkaa, aooording to Bnmonf (Int. L 373) ; spirits and demons aocording to 
Biweu Thaang (Jnlien, 416), 

■ Beal in his f ah Hian traoBlatea thii word by ^ssi. Eigh^-fonr is a Mcnd 
number with Boddhisti and Jaini. Compare Beaf'i Fah Hiu, 106. The number is 
■even into twelve, perhaps the seven plan«ts and the twelve sigBS at the Zodisa 
BhiUa Topee, 99 ; M peeks of relics, J. R. A. 8. XX. 198 ; 84,000 wives of s 
Bodhisftttva. Jour, As. (VIL Series), in. M6-412, 

* Bumonfa Introduction, I. 360-373. Juliea'i Eiwen Thung, IL 418-49li 
AocordingtoEiweaThsang the share of rolici in oneofthemoonda waafi3 ceaiiBbt^ 
that ii about one pint. Ditto 418. 

* M^ Senart haa detectad a Bun fragment in an inoident whose hiatorio valm wa% 
aaoarding to Eiwen Thaang, home out by an inaodptio)! ct Aahok. But tin 
incident, Buddha'a return 1^ a ladder friNn a visit Co his mother in hearen, ii 
evidently marvelkoe and allegorfo. Jonnial Auatique, III, SS4. 

* Authorities agree that ^e Bnddhist monk's bwnng bowl was either of dhy or 
of iron. Besl's ¥ih Biaa, 3S i BsmnMt'a Foe SoneKi, 82 ; Hardy's Eaateni Hnna- 
chism, 70 J CnBiringham*! BhUsa lops^ L 69; Koeppso^ Baddbism, I..HS, Tyj 
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In addition to the clay or iron bowl, which Qantatna used duriiig fail Appendix A. 
life and at his death left with the Lichhavis, two seta of mystic or qnT" 

all^oric bowls are connected with posBagea in the life of Suddba. Of riC" r 
tiiese mystic bowb one eet iB of gold and the other aet is of stona Bieivm. 

Gold bowls are twice mentioited in connection with Oantama. Brahma *** Btggng BmeL 
received the infant Qautama at the time of his miraculous birth into a " 

golden bowl and bore him in the bowl to Indra or the sky.^ Again in the 
marrel-laden passage where Oautama overcomes the evil M&ra, and 
becomes Suddha, tiie lady Sujita brings him Uie mill of a tliouBand cows 
in a golden bowl,> When Gaatama finuhea the milk he takea the golden 
bowl and to teat his supernatural power throws it on the water. The 
bowl floats up the river, till it strikes against ^e three other golden bowls 
which the three former Buddhas had thrown into the river when it is drawn 
down by the Niga king the lord of the water.* 

The stone set of mystic bowls was given to Qautama by the four rulers 
of the Air. When Buddha had overcome Mira, two merchants who were 
passing were warned by the spirit of the wood that Buddha was in the forest 
faint for food. The merchants brought him parched grain and honey, and 
Qautama would have taken their offering, but he had no bowL At once the 
four Fowera of the Air, each from hia quarter of heaven, came bearing a 
^Iden bowl. Qautama would not use gold : they brought him silver ; 
niver also was too costly, and they brought him ston& That no envy 
might stir their hearts Oautama took the four stone bowls, laid one 
inside of the other, and ate the parched grain and honey.* 

Of these two seta of mystic bowls the gold bowls seem to be parts of tfae 
Bun-poem wiUi which the chief events in the Ufe of Qautama are overlaid. 
According to Senart, the golden bowl in which Brahma laid the infant 
Qaut&ma is the sun, the golden bowl of the Atharva Ted.' The golden 
bowl presraited by the lady Sujita is also in Senart's opinion mystic and 
part of the sun imagery. The golden bowl b the sun, the river into which 
Qautama throws the bowl is tJie water of the firmament, and Si^&ta's 
ofiering of milk typifies the saoriiioes which enable the son to run his daily 
course.' According to Senart the four mystic stone, bowls received from 
the four kings of the Air are a variation of the sun-poem and like Suj&ta'a 
golden bowl represent the sun.' But the fact, that from very early timea 
atone bowls have been shown and worshipped as the bowls received by 
Gautama from the Air kings, makes it probable that after Qautama's 
deadi b^ging bowls were manufactured of stone, and a story bad to be 



Koeppen (L 843) wj*, ' It wis large, ronnd, «nd pot-bellied like & t« 
perhaps copied from s skull.' The qnertioii of the form of the Boddhiit 1 
bowl u notioed in detail in the wooant of the EBnheri Ckvet kbove, p. 144. 

I As. Bea. IIL S83. Senut In Jottmal Asiatiqne, UI. 391. 

■ Senart in Jonr. As. III. 319. 

* Btmat in Jonr. As. IIL 810 ; Alibirter's Wheel of the Law, 14B, 1*6 ; Koopoen's 
Bnddhino, I. fiSfl. Aooording to one scoonnt Indra rtrcoed the bowl from tahe Niga 

"lie (tory is told in Jnlien'* Biweu Thuns, II. 482 ; KemniBt'a Po« Eone Ei. 
291; Beat's Fah Hiu, ISS; and Hardy's MMinal of Buddhiim (Znd Ed.), 187. 

• Jonr. As. HL 391, 892. Ho notioea other referenoas to myrtic bowU in the 
aoooont of Qautama's infancy, and oompara the wonhip of Krishna nnder the form 
of a golden bowl. • Jonr. As. m. 891, 892. .. . , . 

r Si sopport of thiiheiiotioesthat, socordhig to one aooonnt, the bowls given by 
Air kiiigiw«i« thrown into the air by Oantama and oaiiied to Brsbna's heaven. Do. 
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Appendix A. invented to explain thar nnmber, and why they were made of atone knd 
— not of day. 

The BsliM. During the last two thousand years five chief bowb have been worshipped 

rni D ' D r ™ Gautama's B^fging Bowl ; the Ceylon bowl, the PeshAwar bowl, the 
ntB^gtxgBovL fr^^^^ bo^i^ jhe K&ndahir bowl, and the L&dak bowL AU of these, 
except ^e Lidak bowl, have been of stone and have claimed to represent 
the Btone bowls received by Oautama from the four kings of Uie Air. 
According to Ceylon accounts a stone bowl and numerous relics were Bent by 
Ashok to the king of Ceylon > In l^e first century before Christ* tJiit bowl 
was carried to India by a Tamil invader, and was not recovered for about 
four hundred years.' Fah Hian makes no mention of the Ceylon bowL* 
If it wM not in Ceylon in the fifth century the bowl came back at some 
later date, as, towards tiie end of the thirteenth century, it was sent from 
Ceylon to China at the request of the great M!<^hal Emperor KubUi Khin' 
Marco Polo (1290) describes this bowl as of very beautiful green porphyry, 
and a Chinese writer of the fourteenth century (1360) states Uiat the bow) 
received from Ceylon was the bowl pres«ited by the four heavenly kings. 
It was neither of jade, copper, nor iron : it was purple and glossy, and when 
struck it rang like glass.' Since the thirteenth century the bowl has either 
been brought back &om China or a new bowl has been made, s« a b^ging 
bowl is shown in the MtUegaon monastery in Kandy.? 

Apparently in the first century before Christ the famous SkyUiisn 
Emperor Eanarki or Koniahka, the ruler of Afghanistto and north-weat 
India and the great reviver of Buddhism, obtained a bowl of Qaatama't, 
and, at Pesh&war, built for it a relic mound 470 feet hig^ and 580 yards 
round.' Early in the fifth century (410) this bowl was seen at FeaUw 
by the Chinese pilgrim Fah Hian. It was of bitie black stone, aUe to 
hold one and one-eighth gallons, two inches thick, and made in four 
qoartere. It was taken out every day and worshipped.* In the following 
century, probably in one of the KanshirvAn's (fi40-604) suooeesful laidi 
into norUiem India, this bowl was taken to Persia, and when Hivm 
Thsang was in India (640) it was still in the palace of the Persian king."* 
Aooording to a doubtful stoiy, the Chinese bowl came to China in the 



' Tnrnoar'a M&hiwuiio, 105. The fact that tkii bowl ws* of stone is notioed *t 
|>u« 248 of the MkhiwKiuo. 

* Tnmonr's Mshiwanao, 204. ■ Tnmoiir'* MiMwanao 248l 

* S«e Beal, 348, 358 ; Fah Hian had aaea a bowl at Psihiwar. 

' Ynle'a Maroo Polo. II. 269. • Ynle'i Uareo Polo, II. 26*. 

' Koeppvn's Bnddfaiuii, I. S26 ; Caylon bat alio ClauUuiia'i dnnldns iiwnl tad 
betel boi. Ditto 626. * 

' Beal's Fah Hian, 36 ; Julien'a Hiwen Thsang, H. 107. This it poriupa Uw gnat 
Minikyila ttupa which was opened by OenenJ Ventoia in 1B30> Wilaon'a Ariini 
Antiqna, 31-36. 

' Seal's Fah Hian, 38 ; Remoeat's Foe Kone Ki, 77-83. Tha banalationa diAar ia 
detuU. Bamnaat maliea the capacity of the bowl moderate abont twentj pouadi, 
while Beal nukaa it too big for a genuine bowl. The four qoartera or aeani* in th* 
bowl appear to have ariien from a miitakea idea of the l^endof tbe fourheareatr 
bowU. The text doei not ilate that the Peshiwar bowl was of atone. Bnt m 
Besl'a note 2 page 38. Comp&re Eoeppan'a Bnddhiam, I. 52S 

■» Julien'«HiwBnTb»»ng,n.loeaiidIIL 179. Thongh ho did not viiit PB»i«, 
Hiwen Thung pouad along its north-eaat frontier, ma information abont Pcnia 
in other reapecta aeema truitworthy. Koeppen (J. 626) thinka the bowl wa* prolaUT 
carried sway by Khoaroea II. (591-62B), who got a vsae felt of PMrlt. 0«nM*' 
Cunningham (Ancient Oeograph; of India, IT note 2) ideatifiM thi« Persian borl «iA 
tha Kandahir bovL He expuina Hiwen Tfaaans's statetaent I^ the fsct tliat is Ui 
time Eandahir belonged to Penis, Thegr«st diSennoeof sIk (l}g«la. and M^l 
i* againat thia identiSeation. 
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fifth or mzth oentury after GhriBt, in charge ot Bodbidharma the lagt great Appendix A. 



SofAra. 



Buddhist apoatle fnun India to China.' 

The Kandahir bowl bat long been a famona object of worship. It fhe Belie*, 
is atiU to be seen in a thick clump of ash and mulberry treee to the east j;^ Beaaina Bomt, 
of old KandahAr. It is much respected by the local Muulmins, who say 
that it was brought b; His Highness Ali, uid call it Eaafa-guli Ali or All's 
pot. It was noticed in 1845 by Ferrier,* who describes it aa one of the 
most hmoQs relics of antiqui^, neiUier more nor less th^n the water-pot 
of Fo or Buddhsh It was, he lays, earned to Kandahar by tiie tribes, 
who, in the fourth oentury, fled from QAndhir on the Indus to escape an 
invasion of the Ynetohi who made an irruption from Chinese Tartary tar 
the purpose of obtaining the pot.' It was (^ stone and might hold twenty 
gallon*. It was saored and wwlced miracles. The TfanHali^r bowl has 
lately (1878 ■■ 1880) been seen and described by Dr. Bellew and Major l^ 
Meeeuiier.* According to these writen the bowl is of hard compact black 
porphyry which rings when stmok. It is round, about four feet wide and 
two deep, with sides about four inches thick. The lip has twenty-four 
laoeta each about seven inches wide. fVom the bottom of the bowl scrolls 
radiate to near the rim, where, on the inside, is a Pendan inscription and on 
the outside are four lines in Arabic chaiacteoi. The oqiacity (^ the bowl ia 
given at ninety-three gallons and tite weight at about three^narten of a 
ton." The trunk of the tree under which the bowl stands ia studded with 
hnndreda of irtm naila and twigs repreaentii^ cures for the tooth-at^e. 

The Udak bowl is described by Cunningham^ as a large earthenware 
vaae siTJlar in shape to .the two largest stone vases found In the Bhilsa 
mounda. Cunningham supposed it to be the same as the apitoon of Buddha 
which Fah Hian (410) saw at Kartchon west of Tirkand, and which he 
describes as of the same colour aa the Feehiwar ahna-bowL' 

The smatlneee of the fragmenta and the fact that they are of clay, not of 
stone, give the SopAra relics a higher claim to represent Cautama'a alms- 
bowl, than these heaven-bom wonder-working bowls which have remained 
unhanned by time and change.^ That, in the second century after Christ, 
they were believed to be pieces of the true bowl seems beyond doubt 



t's Foe Kone Ki, 83 ; KoepDen's Baddhiim,L SZ6. AooordiBg to Bsal 

(Fah Hiao, xn. ), Bodhidh&niu, better known ■■ the wsU-gsziiig bihmao, did not 
teach China till SSS. Beal uyi nothing of this bowL 

1 Ferrier'a Cuavui Jonnteyi, >18 note. 

8 ^rrier does not ^ve hia aatboritT,and the sooonnt does not agree with Fab Hian 
or HiwsD Tbauig. 

« Dr. B«Uew'a Indna to the Tigris, 143 ; Hajor LeMestnrier'a Eaadahir In 1879. 
S2S,a!8. 

> Hajw LaHasanriar's detailed meaanremenU (enter diameter 4' 2", Inner diameter 
3* 7|'^iiuide depth 8* 3^ ao oloeely ooireepond with Geoenl Onnningham'a mea- 
Boremtnta (41' ia diameter and i\' deep) of a atone bowl at Bhilaa, as to auggeat 
that like the Bhilaa bowl the Kandahir bowl may originally have been a tree pot. 
See Bhilsa Topea, 180. • Udak, 3. 

T Beal'a Fan Hian, 10. Aa qnoted by Koeppen (Bnddhiam, L 1Q6) the deacnptioDa 
of the Kartchon and Udak bowls do not agree. 

■ To tite inatannns of the wonder-working power of Buddha's bowla, which have 
been given ab " '" " """ " ''' ' ' ' "--'*'----'-' '-' '--' 
to carryofftL. — ... 

under ita weight. He bailt a car and hanieaaed in it ei^t elephanta, but the car 



To tite inatannns of the wonder-working power of ItuddhB a bowla, whicu have 
n given abovtL the following may be added : Akingof theTnetohi deteimined 
carry off the Peahiwar bowl Ha aet it on an elephant, hot the elephant fell 
under ita weight. He bailt a car and hanieaaed in it ei^t elephanta, but the c-- 
stood faaL ^le bowl'a time for moving had not come, ao the king wor^pped it ai 
founded a monaatery. Beal'a Fah Hiao, 38. Out of the Cbineae bowl food for a 



satiafied five, Ynk'a Haroo Polo, II. 264 ; the Ce;lon bowl brouf^t rain, Tumour's 
MabAwanao, 248;the Eandabir bowl corea aickneaa, LeMeianrier,2^ 
a 1084-62 
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AppMuUx A. The d«te i> fixad by tlie coin of Ootunipub^ IL (a.d. 160), and, u hu 
„ ~7~ been notioed, the circle of Boddhas which anrroundB the rdic cmket 

meMos Uiftt t^«7 are g&therad ronnd the mjitia bow) which ia to ba 
Th« R«li(». paaaed from GtantMoa to Mwtpeya. 

The BpeciKl hononr ahown to Hutreya tJie OcHning Bnddha in Uie 
Sc^in $tupa snggefrtB that Poma, the sod of Idaitriyaiu, the gimy ot Sopin 
and Hie i^Matle of BnddhinD in Uie Konkan may be, <Mr ma; locally have 
been <daiiDed to J>e, Kbutreya or (he GtHiung Buddha.^ Haitnya ia not an 
admianble fonu of Mutoiyanipntitt, or Mm of Haibriyani ; bnt the 
■imilarity of the names &Toan tJie snggeation that Pnrna was locally 
believed to be the Oraning Buddha. Thia beliM finds support bonk the 
details of Poraa's life praserred in M, BnTnonrs IntrodnctMHi to BnddhisnL 
This story of his life shows that Porna, the son of MalMiyani, rasa to tha 
highest rank. He became a Bodhisattva or potential Buddha, and is odb 
of the first of Gautama's followers who will hoM the <^ce of Buddha.* IIm 
high honour in which he was held is shown by the fact that Hiwen Husi^ 
fooud a ttupa of Pumamaitrjyaiu at Hathura, which was aaid to have been 
built by Asfaok.* At the same time there are sereral difficulties in tha 
way of the suggestion tliat the honour done to Maitreya in the Sopira tti^f* 
IB oooneoted with a desire to show respect to Forna. Puma's title as 
Buddha is Dharmaprabhiaa,* not Uaitr^pa. It is stated* that the fonocr 
name of Maitreya was Ajita, or the Unconqoored, and that he was a 
Biihnum, not like Puma tiie son of a mwohont. Farther in the 
introduction to the Lotus of the Qood Iaw,* among the beings iriio axe 
gathered to bear Gautama teaching, PnmamutTiyauiputoa appears as an 
Ailut and Maitreya as a Bodhisattva Mahisattva. 

Since the above was written, Dr. Burgess has stated that Maitnya is oftan 
oonfonnded wiUi Dharmaprabhisa.^ Dr. Burgess does not give Uieanthori^ 
for this statement If it is correct it greatly increases Uie probability that 
the prominent position given to Maiteeya among Uie images that sniround 
the relics was due to the belief that Pnrna, the s^tostle of SopAra, was to be 
the Omiing Buddha. 

The tame of Sopira, and 'the fact that Ashok engraved a set of hia edicia 
near the town, make it probable that Ashok presented the city witli a set 
of caskets and that a mound was built. The form of Uie preaoit mound, 
BO tar as it can be ascertained, seems to show that it belongs to Ute time 
of Ootamiputra II. , and no other mound has been found in Sopir&. Bnt 
the position of the stone casket inside of Uie more precious silver casket 
suggests that it may have belonged to an earlier set i^ relics. 

It seems probable that, like other relics the fragments of the bovri were 
at first from time to time taken out and worahipped.* But that by 
Ootamiputra's time the belief in the symbolic meaning of the bowi had 
gained such strength, that it was felt tiiat the remains of the bowl should 
be left untouched till the new Buddha came to claim them.* 



I BarvonTs btrodnotion. 236-274. ■ Le Lotos da U Bomie Lai, 12% ISS. 

> Jnliaa's Honoirs, L 908. « Le Lotiu, 123. 

• Banumf's IntrodaotiOD, S6. 102. « Le Lotos, I, Z 1 Ind. Ant. XL 23S. 

» For drtsiled aoManta of the worship ol relict see FsIl Hiao (Bcal, 41, 1S5}, aad 



_ .. ... . __^ I of the eliiel figoTB in the cinlasi 

Bnddhas have been held b; Fsndit Bhsgvtnlil to belong to the BevmUi eeoiarj, sad 
therefore lo show tfast the monad wu opeood imd the circle of iiiu^ei added it ttst 
time. The site of itylea of dree* end onuuneTit mait be left to tha decisioD of azperta 
A.t the same time it msf b« argsd that the limit* of time a—' ' ' ^' *" * ■■ ' -* ~ 
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Th« tollowing additions to the details given in the t«xt are taken from 
Pandit Bhagvinlil's paper in the Journal ot the Bombay Brandt of the 
Rof^ Asiatic Society. On the outer BurfEuw of the coffer is a dark htyer 
like the glase witli which the old Jain and Brihmanio images called 
bpya pratim^ or vamiabed images, are darkened and smootlied. The old 
brokrai image of the Jain saint Nemin&th in Oim&r is yanusbed in this 
way, and in the Brihmanic temple ot Bet, near Dwirka, the coating of 
Uie old image of Ranchhodji sometime* falls in flakes, which, under the 
name of Karai eJumdan, are given to pilgrims as an object of worship. 
This ooating is never used for modem images, bat the Jains still apply 
it to old images. It is made from the foUowing seven materials. The resin 
(rf tlie tdl OF Shorea robosta, sandalwood charcoal, powdered oxide of 
iron or sulphate of iron in small qnaatities, fine myrobalan powder 
in small qoantdtieB, antimony, lamp black, and clarified batter in small 
quantitjes. These ingredients are powdered for several days on a block 
of stone t^ an iron hiumner. A thin ooating of this powder is first laid 
on, and the image is smooUied by a trowel, which has been robbed witli 
powdered silicate of magnesia or oxide of tin to prevent it from stickitig. 
Farther layras are added till the coating is thick enough to form a smooth 
black surface. The coffer when new most have been of a bright gaining 
black colour. 

The casket and the images were sprinkled with a powder which formed 
a layer about an inch deep on the bottom of the cofisr and lay on the 
images in a thick crust of verdigris. This powder looks mnch like the 
mixture of aloe powder offarachuma, sandal powder chandajuich/ama, 
safiron powder keearacKama, and cassia powder tamdlapatrachitma, which 
the NepAlese Buddhist books frequently mention as thrown on Buddha by 
the go<^ There are distinct traces of sandal and aloe ; the sa&on may 
have lost its yellow colour and so cannot be made out ; and apparently no 
cassia powder was used. This powder, which b called Gandhadravya, 
'Visacbuma, or Y&sakshepa, is still used by Brahmans and Jains. Its 
BrAhmanical name is Abir. It is white in colour, and is mostly used 
in worship and for throwing about during the Holi holidays. Anotiier 
almond-ooloDred scented powder is called padi in GujarAti and gkiai in 
Hindi It is laid in small cIol3i bags or piqier covets to scent robea and 
rich clothes. The Deocan abir, or bvika, which is black in oolonr, is 
used in worship and at religioos meetings, Bucb as Bhi^ans^ Kirtans, and 
Hardis Kathis, when it is applied to the foreheodj^ of visitors. ' The powder 
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Th« Belie*. 
Ttu! Olaxe, 



m of tha limits of a fashioD ii foioiidad on svsilaBle msterials uid is liabls 
to be chaagadhy fresh discovaries. Apart from the qnastion of tlwaga irfttie style of 
dres* and omsmont tha avidaiMeof theEJopAtaraUasamstoihow tutall are at least 
•• early •• A.t>. IW. This, as far si the form 0*0 StiU b« sacertained, ktheprobablk 
date oE the monnd, sad the position of the ralic oofier in tha centre of the mound, 
and tha sbsanee <rf iaj sign of opening or paasage f^tmi the lerfaM to the oaotrs 
ntakaitimprohabtothattharriiaa were«vertduno»t»fterthaiiionD(lwHh«lt. lis 
siie of the itoae cotter dtowa that it was made to snit the ooppw csakat and th* 
circle of goda. Its poaition inside of the rilvw easket and its shape maka it poadbia 
that the itone c«ikat bekmgs to an <dder set ot relioB. The net leam to he of the 
same time moi, tiiat time aeema to be fixed bf tha dat* of tba oein. It is nnlikelr 
that anjr <Hie dionld have opensd themeandand addad the cirole of Baddha* without 



leavina iondeany tiaoe «f when or tn whom tl ... 

I- White Abir m made fran the ndlow^ ingradianta : The root of the Andrew 
" , the tuber of the Hedj 



. „ . . . Hedychiaro ipieatam kamtrakdcMaU, tbs 

wood of the Saatslam slbom eAasdaa, and arrowroot «- tke floar of oleaned 
Sorghum volgare. Belidas &om vttio, kapmroiAiAaii, sad tkaadoM, the Osjaitt 
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Appo&diz A. which the Jaiiu make is of a pale vellow. It ii oaed for viwahip, for 
— BprinkUiig <m newljr conaeoiated imagea, and on diaaairiea wben fini 

SotiiA. wlmitted to holy otdew.* 

j^A^uL.. With the ei^t Sopdra Bnddhaa the row of eight Boddhw in a fifth- 
JjOTfa JHukinti*. (jantory painting above the doorwaT of ^anta CJave XVII. fbrma an 
interesting oompariaon. The eight Aj^''^ Bnddhas are of one mze, about 
twelve indies hi^, in panels eighteen inches by twelve. All are seated 
oross-l^ged on cushions, and all have cushions b^iind their bac^a. Except 
Haitreya, whose long tresses hang to his sbooldera, all have close-cropped 
curly or woolly hair rising to a knob on tlte crown. All wear the 
ascetic's robe. In some of the fignra the robe is drawn over the left 
shoulder, leaving the right shoulder bare ; in others it covers both sboulden 
and is fsataned round the neck like a coat. Round the head of ead il 
a nimbus, and each sits under his Bodhi 'b«e. He ei^t figures fimn 
two sets dt four. Tba four on the right vary in hue from wheat colour 
to umber brown ; the four on the left are black, peihapa because the cokmr 
has faded. The black Bnddhas have also a white brow-mark which the 
others have not. The flower scroll and a belt of small figures unda 
the four nght hand ButMhaa also difibr from the flower scroll and 
the figures under the four left hand Buddhaa, The figure most to 
the right is Haitreya, the Coming Buddha. He is punted, in the act tA 
passing from being a Bodhisattva to be a Buddha. His akin is wheat 
coloured, and his hair falls in long tresses on his shoulders. He is dressed 
as an ascetic in a brick-coloured robe drawn over the left shoulder, leavii^ 
the right shoulder bare. He wears the ornaments of a Bodhisattva, a 
rich tiara, earrings, a necklace, armlets, and anklets. Be sits in the 
Yaramndra or Giving Position, his right hand over or resting on his ri^t 
thigh, with open upturned palm, hia left hand, also with upturned pahn, 
rests on his lap over bis folded feet He is seated under a kmg- 
leaved tree which la diflicult to idmtify. On Uaitivya's right is Shikyamuni 
or Gautama, wheat^coloured, in a aalmen roM, wluch cover* both 
shoulders to the neck like » coat His bands are in the Dharmih 
chakramudra or Teaching Fpaition, both raised to the chest, the tip of the 
left littie finger caught between the points of the right thumb and 
first finger. Over hu head hangs a bunch of jnpal, f^cns religiosa, 
leaves representing the tree under which be is sitting. On Qavtama't 
right is Kiahyapa, dnsky yellow in hue, with a dark grey robe cx>vertiig 
both shoulders t^e a coat His hands are in the DkydroMidTu or 
Meditating Position, both laid in the lap, with upturned palms, the ri^t 
hand above. Hts tree is an vdtvfoio'r, Ficus glomerata, with faded frvit 
On K&shyapa'a ris^t is Kanaka, umber Ivown, with a white robe draws 
over the left ahoulder, Intving the rig^t shoulder bare. His hands an ia 

almond colonre4 povdsr Qs)led PadifiiStim iiprapsrtdfnwi the seeds of ttaCoaiM 
piahsleb ir^imla, ttie lesves snd stem of the ArtemUU indioa dagfio, the wood d 
the Finns deodon drtadOr, ths tabcr of Um Ciucunui awumbet tatJiam, the dried 
Qower bfid of the Canroph^llat srainatiaiis lovmg, sod the fmit of the M ultM J* 
cardsmomani elc^i. T(e Deccao variety of JUr ia inade c^ the four follownf 
iDgreditote in additiop tg those ssed in preparing padi : the wood of the AloezylnM 
atnUocham 0901^1, the root of tbe Auohli^idu oostoaivtA, the root of the Nardoataeh}* 
Jatamawu jiUdmdii, tfa« half liquid b^Jiaai of ^e Uqnidamber orieotsle MUran, 
and charcoal, 

1 The Jain tcented powder r<f«aUafi«, pioperff ¥A*»Mfp^,i» ■aadeotBandal'nnd, 
Mffnin, mnak, and DiyuUlaooiia srosaatKa blim»mi bartli. Tbe UbI two intrredKab 
are taken in very small qaaotitiee, mixed with nffino sod wMer, gTonnd mi ■ itim 
eUb by a larKa nieca of unilalwood, and ndled into a ball. The balla an dried, 
powdered, and kept m ailh bags qiwially sukle for hoMlag th«B. 
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JjaiOa Bttddkas. 



the Abhayamvdra or Blestdng Pontion, the rij^t hand ndsed to the ri^t 
ahoolder, the pftbn open and held ili^tljr forwtun) : the left hand in the 
Up <qpen and with nptnmed palm. Hie tree looks tike a banyan, but it 
has no aii^tKite, and may be a pdkK&di or pipri, Ficne infectoria. On 
Kanaka's right is Kiaknchchhanda, vho, like Kiahyapa (No. 3), is 
in the Meditating Poaition. He is black iritii a white robe which rises 
to the neck, covering both shoulders. His tree is the p&tali, Bignonia 
soaveoleni. On Kraknchchhanda's right is VishTabhn, black in hue, with 
a white robe drawn over his left shoulder. He sits like Kanaka (No. 4) 
in the Blessing Position. Over his head is a bunch of long deep green 
leaves, perhaps of the athok, Joneaia esoka, but they are diffic^t to identify. 
On Vi^vabhn's right is a dsjnaged figure of ShiUu, black, witii a light- 
coloured robe that fastens round the neck, covering both ehoulden. Oke 
K&ahyapa (No. 3) and Erakuchchhanda (No. K) his hands are in the 
Meditating Position. His tree has disappeared. On Shikhi's right is 
Yipashyi, black, with a white robe drawn across the left shoulder. Like 
Shikyamuni (No. 2) his hands are in the Teaching Position. Above his 
head hongs a bunch of M leaves, Shorea robnsta, representing a portion 
of the -tree under which he is sitting. 

In connection with the Septra relics two points call for explanation. The Seotn 

Why were these articles placed in the ttvpa t What guided Uie builden BKwiopf. 

of the itvpa in the choice of the articles and of the materials of which the 
articles were madef First as to tlie number and the materials of the 
caskets. The idea of the builden of the lii^pa se«ns to have been to 
enclose the relics in seven envelc^tes, each more valuable than the one 
outside of it. Thus, there is the clay and brick of the mound, the stone of Uie 
coffer, and the material of the five caskets, copper, silver, stone, crystal and 
gold, each more rdiuable than the covering in which it is enclosed. Thxs 
stone casket seems to break the rule, and it is difficult to suggest an 
explanation. It seems to be plain sandstone, but it may stand for marble or 
fm- some other precious mattoiai' 

Again, what is the meaning of the gold flowers which were found in all the The OM Floaen. 
caskets, except in the stone ca^et T In India the throwing of flowers is a 
sign of welcome and worship. When Buddhas or Tirtliankan gained perfect 
knowledge, when some great personage is bom or dies, on the field 
of victory, or when a king enten hia capital in triumph, gods and men 
cover them with flowers. The custom is referred to in Vba Mahtlbhirat 
and the lULmiyan, and in Buddhist and Jain sacred books. Another and 
a very early form of &e practice was to mix gold flowers with re^ 
flowers, or to use nothing but gold flowers, for gold is the richest and 
inoBt meritorious of offerings. While the images of the gods are carried 
in procession, or while we wealthy or sainUy dead are borne to Uie 
burning ground, it is still the practice to scatter gold flowers mixed 
vith real flowers, and to leave tiie gold flowen to be pi<^ed by the poor. 
Again on festive, religious, and otlier great occasions, when a ruler seated 
. cat an elej^tant posses in state through his o^it^, persons sit behind him 
(tnd throw over tus head gold or silver flowers to be scrambled Cor by the 
peopla Bo also when a vow has been made to prasoit a god with a 
particular kind of flower for a certain number of days, on the last day of 
the vow, instead of real flowers, flowers of gold are presented, as gold is 
^e richest of offerings. Tita flowers in the Sopira caskets were placed 
there as ofierings to the r^ics. How did it oome that flowers were laid 



1 Another explanation has been eaggested at p. 410; 
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in kll the casketa except in the atone casket 1 The oeremonisl obMrred 
in laying the relics in their |daoe seems to have been this. Flowen were 
dropped over the piece* of earthenware and the golden casket waa ckwed ; 
flowen were dn^ped over the golden oasket and the cryttmi casket 
was closed. When the crystal cadcet was closed Sowers were strewn over 
it, bnt thOT had to be taken out as it was found that the sttme casket fitted 
the CTTBtw casket too ti^^tly to leave room for flowen. *g""j wbai the 
stone casket was closed flowen were dropped into the silver casket, and 
what the silvn casket was lud in the oopp«' casket gold flowesm wen 
again strewn. . 3^ number in Uie copper casket was specially large, as it 
included the flowen for which tiiere was no room in the stone casket. In 
the copper casket, besides the gold flowers, bhere were the thirterai ondriUed 
and thirtf.one drilled stones, the sweetsoented powder, the gold ima^ << 
Bnddha, the inch or two of alw wire, and the patch of gold'leaf and the 
coin. AU of these were (Seringa to the fragments of eartbemwaie. The 
seven kinds of undrilled stones r^resented an <^ering of seven jewds,' 
and ihe drilled-stonee probably represented the ofiering of a necklace ; iha 
Sweet-Boented powder was an officing of inoaoBe ; the silver wire and the 
gold leaf were ofierin^ of metal ; and the coin was on oSering of moneiy. 

Though only one or two pieces of pottery were fonnd in the Brahma- 
hill monnds the discovenea at Nigpnr and at Dhamiko^ and the 
lesolts of opening similar burial moanda and circles in £urope, make it 
probable that deeper digging may unearth remains at Brahma bilL* The 
statement made in the text that the nse of unhewn Btonee in burial 
monuments does not prove that the builders were ignorant of the uee of 
tools, is supported by the case of the Khnsi^ of Kastem Bengal, who, 
though skilful iron smelt«ra and probably acquainted with iron tools for 
thousands of years, raise undresseo blocks and pillars of stone in memoiy 
of the dead.* 

The following infotmation is offered in addition to the notes in the 
text on the Kods and on Indian rude atone tombs. According to Wilson's 
Glossary the Kods are a race of monntaiueen inhabiting the hills west 
and north-west of Gai^im to the borders of Nigpur, and, according to the 
same authority, the Kola and the Gonds are the same as the Kods, KoDu 
and Kondru being Tclugu forms of the plural of Kodn.* The limits 
assigned by Wilson to the Kodu countzy are intoreating, as ihey belcmg to 
tiie same tract of country as Dhamikot or Amr&vati near the month of the 
Krishna and Janapani close to Nigpur, plaoee where large numben cf 
funeral ciroUe haie been found.. Dhamikot has the special interest of haviif 



1 The ocnnct Mvsn jewels *r« the diamond or vajra, tiie ruby or minitj/m, tfai 
pearl or anJta, oorsl orprabM, UoU Umli or entrfuria, the sgate or gomed, and tba 
emenld or maratat. iWn whst has been found in other ttipai, groat vatietj »r iiai 
to have been allowed in the ohoioe ol the Mven preoioni rtoneii See CnanioahaH'a 
Bhilaa Topee, 298. 

*Of the onening of the Nigpnr mound* drtaila •!« givMi later m. n» 
Amr&vati cir^^a, in which sahea and burnt bonei were found, were opened not ■ 
the c<ptre bat n«ar the side opposite su opening in the oirolc of stones. Buds Stose 
MonnmeDta, 243-257.. In EoMpoexcsvationhM ledtothediaaoverjafieBMinBaBite 
the eirole olstonea ■onurtimea near tlis anriaoe, aometiniea deep down. Bads StBi 
Honnmoite, 264-266. In other oaoea deposit* were found under or in fresl at 
detsohed atoneaat some diataoeefiomtheouole. Bode StuueMoniunents, ISt-Ut. 

> Bods Stone Honnmeuta, 461, 482. 

* Oloaasiy, 292. In oonnection with Uiesa tombs sad with the ^ipsreDt iihlli^ 
between the Kodfl and the Kola, It t* worthy of notioe that (he Kolsare remaikiMefcr 
a pathotio reverence for the dead . Tyk»-'« PiimitiTc Cultnra^ II. 82. Bidtep CUdwrf 
(Granunsr,2nd&d.,37)notiDaathattiieTelDgananief6rthaE ' 
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formed part of the same kingdom as Sopira, soon after, if not at the time Appm^dix A. 

when the Brama-hill Btones were inscribed. About foar miles to the — 

sonth-eaet of the town are hundreds ofatone circles appai'etitlj the burying 

ground of the people of Dharoikot. The Dhamikot circles vary from. 

twenty-four to thirty-two . feet in diameter. Unlike the Bnduoa-hill 

atones, which are the bases of small mounds, the Amrivati stones stand 

out from the ground. Ther have an opening at one side, and opposite 

the opening, near the other aide of tbe nng, are two or three stonea 

which seem to mark the eepnlohral depoidiB. Dr, Fergnsson thinks Hoi 

Home of these circles are of g^reat age while others are not more than a 

oentnry old. He formerly thought that the rail round the Arorivati 

ihtpa was a development of the rude circle; he haa since come to consider 

the circles rude copies of the r&il.^ Of the nae of the oin^, there seems 

to be no doubt. All that were opened yielded fonenl una and bnmt 

At Juuapani, about fire miles west of H&gpnr, the uorthem slope 
of a line of low basalt hills is covered by buriu. mounds. The mottDOBf 
which have weathered down to a height of three or four feet, vary from 
twenty to fifty-six feet in diameter, ^d each is surrounded by a oirele of 
undressed ba^t boulders. They seem to be much like the Brahma-hill 
circles only lai^r. Inside of the circle the earth is pressed into stiff clay 
difficult to pierce and mixed with lat^ stones. About three feet below 
the surface broken pieces of red and black pottery were foond, and, 
under the pottery, iron tools, an iron snaffle bit and appareetly stirraps, 
and a whitish earth, probably the remains of bones. Mr. Biivett-Camac, 
who opened the monnds, was satisfied from their oondiUon that they were 
very old.* But nothing was ascertained aboot the people by whom they 
were made. 

Bnidee these stone circles and burial mounds at Nigpur and' 
Dhamikot, which seem to be the work of the same Kods Kole or Konda 
who made the Sop&ra circles, mde burial mounds have been found 
in the south Decoan ,and in north-east and south-west Madras. These 
differ from the northern circles in having the remains enclosed in rudely 
built chambers,* Sir Walter Elliot believes that tbe chief bnilders of the 
sonthDcGcanand east Madras sepnlchree were tfaeEiiramber8(Kurumbas), 
who were powerful near Madras and Conjeveram from very early times 
to the eighth or ninth century, and of whom a wretched remnant remains 
in the Nilgiris and about the roots of the Sahyildri hills.* Kodeh Kul, Mr. 
Babington's name for the mnshroom-like chamber-tombs near Kalikat, 
BU^^^estsa connection with the Koda. Bat the resemblance is misleading 
if, OS Mr. Babington states, the word Kodeh Kul is the Malayalam for as. 
amlvella atone.' Whatgives special iutoreat to these rude aepnlohresis 

1 n«e and Serpent Wonhip, 1S2 ; Ends Stone MommMoto, 474, 47S ; J. B. A 8. 
III. 141. The two views do not ■eem iDooii«irt«iit The mde Kol oirola nuy in a 
time oi powM* and with tonagn hdp have davtdoped into the nfl, and igun when 
foreign halp ms withdrawn and power and wealth passed away, it maf luve &ll«n 
back to tbe original roovh otrole. 

1 Tree and Srapent WaiOap, ISl. ■ J. A Soo. Bang, xlviii. 1 - 16. 

* 8m papara b; Cdmel Headowa Taylor sad by Sir Walter Ellioi, quoted in Rode 
Stone Honnmenti, 446-478, and in J, A, 8. B«mg. xlviiL 11. Of the diitiibotion of 
these rade atone sepnlobrea, aa far aa at preaent reoordad, Mr. Fergnason givea tl 
following annuoaty : They an not found nort' ' " "' ' ' ■ ■" 

oconr aomewhat aparaely in ths Oodivari and 

They are foond in gronps all over Hadnw, especially . , 

aidea of the Sahyl^ia thnKtgh K<rfinbator to (^pe Ckanorin. Bode Stone Monnmenta, 
475-476. Compare Caldwell'a Uravidian Otamnur, Sbd Edition S93. 

t Bnde Stone MonnnMnta, 476. * Tnuw. Bran. Lit. Soo, IIL 842-MB. 
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Appandliz A. tiieir ckne naembluioe to Bome of the bari&l moands, and opoa tir chainbei 
a^y tombs or dolmena of North Africa and Western Enrops.^ 

Bmhma HiU ^* '"'" ^'^^ shown in the Hietoi7 Chapter that, though tbej han 

Moamt*, rcnnfid to hold a prominent plaoe, the Kods oontinne to form an etemnrt 

in the Konkan population. £od appears aa a Alaritfai samame, sod 
aoooiding to on* aooonnti as the name ot a distinct oommnnitf on Um 
liioa ooast hbont fifteen miles north of Sopink.* The large fonvil 
nra oarred on the tops of the pal^f&i or memorial slabs which, probafal; 
as late as the deventn or twelfth centaiy, were so <rften set np in Thin, 
■eenu a nlio of the praottoe of enclosing nma in sepnlchrea or bnri^ 
monnda.* The old practice of bnilding banal mounds or oaima sad 
of laying urns in thent seems also to ezidain some of the present Konlaa 
funeral rites. The bnrial serrioe of several middle daas Konkan Hindn, 
notably the Kunbia Prabhas and PAchkabia of Thbia, inclndes three 
chief obeerrances. On the spot where the dead breatbes his last and 
where the body is laid a lamp is kept burning for twelve days, and, 
daring these days, oSsringa of rice and of milk are left in or near the 
bunse for the slant's nse. On the way to the burning gronnd the beam 
atop, the bier is set on the gronnd, and the chief monmer and the 
be«nrs go to one side, gather small stones, heap them into a cairn a foot 
or eighteen inches high, and jJace a copper aod some food nnder the 
stones or hide them near the cairn. One of the stones of the cairn, 
generally a snudl point«d stone, is chosen to repreeent the dead. This 
atone, wnioh is uiown aa the stone (A life jivkhada, is takoi by the 
chief monmer to the bnming ground and theie used to pierce a hole 
in a jar from which he lets water fall in a line round the pyre.* Then 
the stone is either taken home or thrown into water. At the bnrotDg 
gronnd, for twelve days after the funeral, offerings of rice and mtlk an 
left for the nse of the spirit The food and drink set for the 
spirit, in the house, under or near the cairn, and at the bnmiif 
ground, seem to show that the pment funeral observances indude 
traces of two rites older than U>e main oeremonles at the bamii^ 
ground. The milk and rice offered to the spirit in the house seem 
traces of an early practice of hoase burial.* So the stopping on the way 
to the hamtDg'ground, the bnilding of the cairn, and the offering (rf 
monOT and of food seem traces of former monnd bnilding. Urn bnrial 
is still occasionally practised by rich Deccan Uarithia, who, on the third 
day after the funeral, gather the ashes and bones in an nm or earthcB 
pot and lay the urn in a raised masonry tomb.' In the Konkan the only 

1 Bnds Stone HonnnMnti, 271i, 309 ; Jour. A. S. Beag. ilviii, 11 ■ 13 ; CaldwWI^ 
DnHdisn Onnuiiar, Sad Edition, 69S. 

1 Lstw aooount* from Kdva-Mthim (peak of the Kodi sa a *iib.divisiim of KubUh 
not u a •eparste oommunity. The MSmUtdir of Uihim. 

> DeKHipttoni of memorial itouea aa pAlifidi are giv«n above nnder JSiaat aadi 



utiue oainu and the stone of life may 1m compared tits minjatai* < 
stooe ohatnbtf , like a box, in whieh Uie Tffli flriiiTn rf TYaTannnrplinn seiiiaTl ahsa 
which ia bc^ved to be the apiiit't dwelling plaoe. See Fergnsecsi'a £ ~ ~ 
Uonnmeuls, 479. 

• TheNilgiriTadiaatUlkeepiOrtilllatelyketitithepraotioeofbanungaliodjinita .' 
dd dwellinahiMue. Tylor** Primitive Culture, II. 86-47. Other examplei cf bo 



d dwelling hwue. Tylor** Primitive Culture, II. 86-47. 
_ jrialaie givanin SpMoer** Principlea of 9ociolaK7,L SI . 

Cnltnr&IL 26. AnuagUMKnteians in the tenth century a tiok maji was p«t ia a 
. .--- ... ........ dSdd-T 



fcurialaie givanin SpMoer** Principlea of 9ociolaKy,L 217, aodinl^Ior'a Pvimfth* 
Cnltnn^ XL 26. AnuagUMKnteians in the tenth centniy a tiok mi 
separate teat with food and drink. If he got well he came baok. 
bamed hhu and hia tant, Beinaad'i Abn-l-uda, htxv. 



e dooitiara the miniataie aimi and vesaela foond in oainis in the exbwae 
on both aidM of Vb« Sahyidrii, and in graves in Coorg and elaewhere. Bade 
Monnmenta, 479. Biah<^ Caldw^l ■^•kaiOTanunar, New Ed.,69ft)of a 
beantif nl little veasels of vsrioos slwve* made of ^sfsd potteiy. 
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trace of the practice Beema to be the temporaiy horial of &BheB in an nm 
nntil the time cornea to take them to Benares or other holy place. The 
pota of food that osed to be left in tbe tomb for the nse of the dead 
anrrire in tbe three small jars (2' X 1") called tilda which, on the third 
day after the fnueral, are, with thiee small oakes, left full of water near 
the bnming or bniying gromid. 

Near a well at the south end of Nil Don^ are five fragments of carved 
fibres from some pre-Mnsalm&n temple. They are said to have been 
foDnd on the bill when earth was carried away at the time of making 
the railway. There is a small mound on the top of the hill with some 
cemented atones, apparently the remains of the small Portngneae fort. 

On the level of the basalt pillars, across a ravine to the east, a cinster 
of large stones stands ont from the hill aide. From the other side of the 
ravine they look like a circular monument of unhewn atonea. But 
examiuatioQ ahows no trace of artificial arrangement. The stones are 
sn outcrop of the same baaalt dyke as the pillais on the western spur. 
At tbe soath-weat baee of tbe Riksbi hill is a broken land-grant stone 
with a rudely carved asa-carse but no writing. Near a Mbir hamlet 
about half-way between the Sil and R&ksbi hills, that ia about two mites 
east of Sop&ru, is a small shrine to tbe goddess Mahim&ri the cholera 
spirit. The emblems of the goddess are three roughly round stones 
covered with redlead and about four inches in diameter. Tbe shrine 
which sheltors them is made of three slate-like slabs of yellow trap, two 
side slabs about two feet long and afoot hi^h placed about two feet apart, 
and a top slab about two feet squats. This rude shrine ia interesting 
from its resemblance to the open-fronted chamber-tombs or dolmens 
of north India and west lEurope. These Mh&rs have lately come from 
Batnigiri. ■ 

Besides those mentioned in the text. Dr. Burgess g^ves the following 
references to Sopiira : ^ In the lUmayan, ' Then go to the western 
quarter, to the Sur&shtras, the Biblikas, the Abhiras, SburpArak, Prabbis, 
and DvArAvata (Dwarka),' ' In the Mah&bh&rat, ' Then the very powerfal 
one conquered Sbnrp&rak ; than let one go to Shurp&rak dwelt in 
by J&madagnya (Parshnr&m), the man who bathes in the Rimatirthawill 
obtain much gold ; " the altar, my son, of the noble-minded Jamadagni 
at Shurpirak ; thereupon S&gara (the ocean) fashioned forthwith 
for that Jimadagnya the Shurp&rak country oconpying the western 
face of the earth;* he who fasts for one fortnigbi^ after bathing in 
the waters of the Narbada and the waters of Shurp&rak, becomes a 
prince.' ^ In Jain works Sop&ra is variously written Sop&raya, SopAraka, 
and Sopir, and referred to as an aaspicions city in KnnkDnadesh where 
tbe Jam teacher Yajrasen (a.d. 60-80) converted the four sons of 
Jivdatt. Thes efour sons became the founders of four families kula.' The 
celebrated astronomer VartUimihir (a.d. 500) in his chapter on diamonda 
calls the Surishtran diamond oopper-colonred and the Sop&ra diamond 
sable.? 

To the identifications of Ophir given in the text mnst be added Sir 

> Ind. Ant. XI. 23S-237. 

* Gorreaio's BAmijaa, IV. 47, 626. Sharp&rak does not oeenr in this pauage in all 
1IS3. of the BamAyui. 

* This ia the ' RinutiTthA in Shorpirasa' meDttoned in TJihavdit'i iDsciiptioa in 
Niaik Cave Vm. See above, p. 330, ■ Hair's Sftnikrit Texts, L 465. 

■ U>h&bhir>t, n. 1169; i£e. 81S6-86, S337 ; XIL lTSl-S2;Xni. 1736. Ths 
Mirksodeya Pnrin mentiotui SharpAnk u a country hi Aparint [Chapter Ivii. 49). 
Compare slao BhAgvat Purtn, X. SO, ?9. 

■ Ind. Ant SI. 237, 293,294. ' Jonr. R. A. 8. (New Heries), VH. 12B. 
Bl0«4— S3 
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Tha'lUL Six copper-plAtes fastened together bjr a ring in two parcefa <rf 
three each, were found in 1787 while dicing fonndationB in Thina foifc* 
They record a grant hy the t«Qth Sil&hira chief Arikeshari. The names of 
the nine earlier chiefs are given and Arikeahsri ia described aa b; direction 
of his father even in childhood going with his army to Someahrar 
(Somo&thPitanP) and offering the whole eortb before the god. Thegnnl 
is of the TiUa^eof Chavin&r(?) and the district of Tok&bala Pallika(P) to th> 
illastrionB Tikkapaiya, son of the astronomer the illustrious Chhintapaija, 
inhabitant of Shristhin&k. Arikeahari is described as having made the gift 
after bathing ' in the opposite sea' on the fnll moon of KdrtUe (Odotier- 
November) Skak 939 (a.s. lQ17)J'ingala Samvattar, when there waa alnnti 
eclipae. Arikesh&ri it described aa governing 1400 Konkan villagea, the 
chief of which was Pari. The towns of Hamyaman (probably Snnjin) and 
Shristh&nak (Thfina) are also mentioned. Arikeshari'smiaieteiv weietlie 
illiistrioiis V&sapaiya and theillnstnonsy&rdhipaiya. The inscription ms 
written by Jonb«, nephew of the great bard NagaJaiya who lived is tfas - 
royal palace. It was engraved on plates of copper by Vedapoiya'a son 
M&ndhirpaiya. 

About 1880 two other copper-plates were found while digging a grave ia 
Th&na and sent by Mr. Baillie to the Honourable Mr. Elphinstone. Tb? 
are dated id. 1272 and 1290 and record grants by Konkan viceroys of 
the ninth Devgiri Yidav XUmchandrader, better known as Rimdev 
(1271-1308) whom AlA-nd-din Khilji defeated. The 1272 grant is by ods 
Achyttt NAyak ' the powerful western prince' to propitiate divine tsvovi 
on the illnetrious BAmchandradev. The dat« is Sunday the fifth of tltt 
bright half of A'ahvin (September -October) Shah 1194 (i.D. 1272) Angii* 
Samvattar. The village granted ia Yivlain the Konkan in the district cJ 
8hataslia8thi(8A]sette).' The grantees are thirty-two Br&hmana, who an 
to employ tbemaelvea constantly invoking blesarngs on BAmchandradsv.* 
The 1290 grant was by the illnstrions Krishnadev, governing the whids 

frovince of the Konkan under the orders of the illustrious Bim 
EUmchandradev). The object of the grant is the prolongation of Bin's 
life, his preservation in good health, and the increase of his wealth. The 
village granted is Anjor in the district of Khajana 'WarTari(P) andtiie 
grantees are forty Br&hmans.' The grant bears date Tneaday the fifteentii 
of thebrighthalf of FauAa;fcfc(April-Uay)S;iaikl218 (a.d.1290} VvoHii 
SamvaUaT. 

Utau. Three land-grant atones were foond about 1835 by Ur. Unrpl^ 
in S&laette. Mr. Murphy vmtee, ' One is the fragment of a grant in tlw 



' Jour. K. A. 8. (New SeriM), XII. 214,227. Ag^st thiBldeotifiaiitioiiitiiyiTlM 
nned that Palrnyniia believed to have been acoitKof trade in the tjme <rf SoIomb 
(Heeren'a Atriatia Reaearchea, TIL 438) ; th&t tjierefore in Solomoo't time then >m 
commiuiiutiOD by buid between Gerrha or Bahrain and Palestine and Pbcenicia ; aa^ 
that with this short land ronte there waa little advantage in opening the long vojif< 
by the Bed Hea and Elaat Arabia roand tlie moath of the Fervan QnU to Bahrain. 

> Asiatic Uesearches, 1.356-367. ■ V&tU village ia seven milea north irf Tfaiaa 

* The namea of the Br&hmani are given in Qie inacriptioD. The Tillaae ia granted 
to them with its grass, timber and water, treea and foreeta, with the £kM (cnak!) 
atreama and rivuleta. Mr. Wathen in Jodi. R. A. 8. (Old Series), V. 186-187. 

' * ' 'i aeven miles Bonth.weot of Bhiwndi. Tbe village ia granted witt b 
da, with ita graia, timber, water and foreat tro^ 



hamlets limited to its proper boonda, i 
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Tillage of Utan in S&lsette from a prince named KeshideT lUja ia theyear 
of our era 1047 ; the others are similar giants in Titan and Yeoor 
(Tenr ?) from HaripAlder in a.d. 1099 and a.d. 1100. The laat two dates 
are apparently incorrect, for there is a difference of ten years between the 
names of the years as they stand in the cycle (SamvattarJ and the fignree. 
The grant, dated A..D. 1099, asserts that there was an ecJipae of the moon 
CD the day on which it was written. All three name the BAjie as Uie 
descendants of a long line of ancestors.' ^ The names of the grantors cor- 
respond with the names of two SiUhira chiefs, who, according to present 
information, are nomhered sixteen and nineteen. Land grants of Hartpildev 
the sixteenth chief have been fonnd dated a.d. 11^, llfiO, and 1153, 
and grants of Keshidev, the nineteenth chief, have been found dated k-D. 
1'203 and 1238- Tbrae dates do not tally with those given by Ur. Murphy. 
Mr. Mnrphy's first date (i.s, 1047) is apparently wrong.' If his second 
and third dates are right (a.s. 1099 and 1100), Haripildev (I. P) will 
com* after the fonrtaenth SiI4h£r» chief Anantdev, whose grants bear 
date 1081 and 1094, and between whom and the eu-liest date (a.d. 1138) 
of the next known chief Apar^tya (I.) is a blank of forty-fonr years.' 

Vs'sholi. One of the inscribed stones in the Collector's garden in 
Th&na was brought from V&gholi a mile weat of Sopalra. The stone is 3' 8* 
long, 1' 1* broad, and 7" thick. The inscription ooatained fonrteen lines, 
bnt none of them can be made ont. Even the date, which can be tnoed in 
the first line, ia illegible. 



Appendix A. 
Utah. 



> Trans. Bom. Qeog. 8oc. I. 132. 

■ The Anaatdev oopperplmte mention* three kinp, ChhittarAj (a-d. 1027) NigArjnii 
Mid Mmmiiiiiu (A.D. ICKiO) bat none of them caa be idcotifiod with the Utan KeBhiaer, 

■ See Thin* Statittiasl Acoonn^ Part I. pp. 422-437. 
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AUji Sondev : Shiviji^ genenl (1U8), 120. 

AMol Rahmfal : Amb miBBioiiuy, 220. 

AUiaym Hodra : Bl«Mii>g Pontion, 331, 41Z, 413. 

AUncton : Captun (1780), 221. 

Abir : &tgnDt powd«r, 329, 333, 411 uid note I. 

AbiTia:3i8. 

Abnl Fail : (1686), 30. 

Ab-nl-Fida : Arab hirtorUn (1273-1331), 302, 321, 

356. 
Adiola : 343. 
£Udopia:322. 

Ag^lahi: 1-2, 11,314, 316,382, 386. 

igri:S13. 

iSavaDUlla : SiUluln priniM, 385 . 

Alunad L : of Qajant (1411-1443), 397. 

Aitken : Hr. E. H., 260 note l ; Mr. Buswll, 13, 

3S4. 
Akloli : tomb, 66 ; hot Epringi, 374. 
Alnirli:2,61, 101,109L 
Ali-od-din Ehilji: (12«S-1316), 54,302, 418. 
AI Binini : Arab trareller (1030), 302 note 4, 321. 
Alexander : Mitherin point, 237, 280, 261 ; the 

Groat, 60, 81 note I. 
All Adilsh&h 1 Bij&pnr king (1666), 48. 
AUbig:foTt, 2,08, 200. 
Al Idrili: AfricMi traveUer (1IS3), 321. 
Al Istakhri : traveller (060), 321. 

Alp Kbia ■■ 302. 

AmUlika : Boddhirt monantery, 7, 119, I6S, 179. 

Ainbant&fh : temple, 2-8, 10, 112,213,383, 336. 

Amirika: image of, 341. 

AmbiTli : cave, 9, 10. 

Amboli : 9-10, 1 10. See JogeehTarL 

Am^varah: BiahtnkiiU king (877), 148, 173, 

177. 
til and a. : ShikTamoui's disciple, 170. 
Anantdav : SiUh&ia rokr (1081), 379, 408. 
Andheri ■■ nilmy atation, 21, a03, 228. 
^w^ln; Michael, 41. 
All1niH^« : Mither&n, 253-269. 
Animal -linmwi : 49, 62. 
AnnaoUiatra : bread-hooM, 201 note 3, 293. 
Anqnetil du Peuron = French tr»veUer (1760), 2, 

S4 note 2, 66, 87, 92 note 1, 93, 136 Dot« 10 ; 

deccriptioD of Sanheri caTM, 167'162 ; 220 note 

», 2Z7, 322, seo. 
Antonio do Porto : Franciaoan friar (1834), 1, ^ 

13S tu)te 8, 160, 192, 226, 368. 



AparAditra: Silihira niler (A.D. 1138), 196, 321 ; 

(A.D. 1187). 112, 387. 
Apar&jit : SiUhin ruler (i.D. 997), 60, 366 noba 6. 
Aparista •■ 126 and note 2, 319. 
ApaT&rka:SiUhiraraler(A.D. 1187), 212. 
Apophyllite : MitberAn, 241. 
Appearance : H&therftn tribea, 260. 
Arabs: 27, 32, 356, 380. 

Arabia : 318. 

Aiohsologieal Bemaina : lo, 386. 

AldhaniliBhTar = Blephanta acalptnro, 67-69. 

Areiaaanga : Bnddhiat teacher, 131. 

Ankeshari = Silihira chief (a.d. 1017), 401, 418. 

Armeaia : ailk fabric, 368 and note 6. 

AmUa:fort,10,S4,200. 

ArUmr : Sir George, 22. 

Artist .' Mithenlu point, 233. 

Aa&Ta:fort,ll. 

Aahbumer ■■ Mr. Lake, 44. 

Ashsri : fort, 11-13, 06, 228, 360, 386. 

AshOk: Maurya king (b.c. 246), 129, 206,289; 

edict of, 319, 339-340 ; 405, 406, 410. 
Asbok (Jonesia Asoka) : Vipashji's tree of 

knowledge, 331. 
Atyaon ■■ ren^aina, 10, 14, 307-312. 
Attendants ^female, 215 note 1. 
Attil^a : Kinarcee qaeon, 216 note 1. 

Aae:iutimana : 31, 40, 43, 358. 

Av&IokitesllTar : BodhiMAtva, 132 note 6, 166, 

207 and note 1. 
Av4pa : pan, 286. 

B. 

BaUngton : Stephen, 362 and note 2. 

BahAdnr : HoulmAn nOer (1532), 28, 29. 

Babimgad : fort, 14, 98. 

Babmania : liW. 367. 

Bijiriv PeBhwa ■■ (I8O8), 197, 322, 879. 

BalUlgad : fort, 14. 

Baloon : boat, 26 note 7. 

Balrantgad : fort, 14, 98. 

BlLttianr ; atory of, 81 note 2. 

Bandars : landing-plaoei, 316, S39, 340, 347. 

Bindra : aituation, water-nipply, population, traffio, 
16-17 1 indnEtriea, slaughter-iunuea, mnnicipality, 
13-21 ; chnrohes, St. Joaeph'a convent, St. Peter's 
chnKJt, St. Staniidans' orphanage, 22-2S ; hiitory, 
26-28. 

B*ng*ng»i river, 28. 
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Battjrail: Kiahy«pss tree of knowledge, 331. 
BipuT&T Limbii : Manthft chief (ISIT), 210. 
Barftbur : c&vea, 2<lC. 

Birap : l^t mler (970), 403. 

BArat : hill, SOl. See Suijln Peftk. 

BurbetB : MAthenln, 257. 

BarbOM: traveller (1514). ZS, 135 Dale 10,215 

Bartle: Mitherin point, 233. 

BunilL : 1, 10; uta*tioD,hiatcT7, 28-36 ; maaage- 
meiit, churcliM, remsiiu, 37-43 ; 46, 65, 1 13, 180, 
186,223, 305,323, 3S0, 373,386-387; treaty of 
(1802), 35, 

BasMin Boad ^ nulway gtstiolt, 23, 228, 387, 402. 

Basalt : blocks of, 55, 324. 

Bath : apriuga of, 374. 

Bats: MAtberin, 253. 

Battery: 370. 

Biwa Horn '. HoMlmin saint, 397, 398 and note. 

' Bee8:Mdtheriti, 255. 

Bekri: MUtherin wood, 231, 242 ; streiun, 243, 

BeUpnr : 43, 44. 

Beiife7:317. 

BetUdiem : OurUdy of, 56. 

Bhadr&yani : Baddhiit school, 168 and not« 1. 

BhagvinliU Indr&ji : Pandit, 28 nol« 4, 62 note 
1, 57 note 2, 59 note 1, 64noteal and 2, 67 note 1, 
80 note 1,82, 103not« 1, 164, 195 note 3, 204 note 
1, 206 note 1,213 note 1,286 note 1, 291, 303 note 
1,309,311,314 notel, 327 Dotel,32S, 332, 333 
note 2, 355 note 5, 373, 335 note 2, 388, 401, 411, 

BhairaT : Elephanta icnlptaie, 73. 

Bhija: caved, 208. 

Bhandar^ad: fort, 219. 

Bhand&riB : 22, 63. 

Bh&ndArkar : Profeaaor, 52 note 1, 147. 

Bhfliidnp : 44. 121, 375, 387. 

Bharhut : stopa of, 170. 

Ehtltflla : Sopira pond, 339. 

BhitSa : river, 306, 361, 375. 

Bhtlu D^i : Dr., 161, 336, 383. 

Bhavang^&d : fort, 45, 98,20l. 

Bhav^i N&ik ■■ free-booter, 312. 

BhAyndar: railway ■tAtioo, 45, 56,301. 

Bhim : legendary ruler (1280). 11, 344. 

BhimUa: pund, 191, 372. I 

Bhiiniiihant'ftT -p"', i *^ I 

BhimeahTar : temple of , 3T4. 

BhiT^ad : fort, 46. 

HTii wrirli ; 10 : litnation, population, trade, 45-46; 

history, animal-home, oopper-plate, Jain temple, 

47-50 ; 210, 211, 313, 361, 374. 
Bbopat^^ad : fort, 50. 
Bhringi ■■ Shiv'i attendant, 6, 69, 70, 73. 
BhnlMhTar : temple of, 293. 
Bhnngftti B^a : 305 and note 1. 



Bhupanll Kndra: Eartli-loDchiiig t\aiti<Ml, 

330 and note 2. 
Bijipnr : 47, 48, 120. 
BimbaiUn : 210. 
Bird: Dr., 169. 
Bilda ■■ MAtherin, 257. 
fiirdwood : Mr. H. U, , 2S0 note 1. 
Blanej : Dr. Thomaa, 364. 
Blaiiaa : Saint, 9. 
Blindworma ■■ MUherio, 256. 
Bochnm : Bev. H., 23 note I, 322 note* 1 aod!. 
BodhidTUm : tree of knowledge, 128 note 6, 330, 

331, 412, 4ia 
Bodbidharma ; a BnddhUt leader, 133,409. 
Bodhuattra: potential Baddha, 132 and note 5, 

316, 410. 
Boghitirtll : Sopira pond, 339. 
BoiBar : railway statiw, 343 note 4, 
Bolinj : village, 314, 316, 316, 322, 343. 
Bombay : lO, IG, 16, 19, 4fi, 345, 374, 380, 382. 
Boripua, 201, 286,294. 
Boiivli : raUway station, 44, 50, G7, 122, 218, £23, 

229, 298, 388. 
Bowl ■■ Buddha's begging, 329, 330, 336, 403-4ia 
Braham : Ur. C. B ,296 note I, 378. 
Braluna : aUtne of, 63, 67, 69, 73, 76, 76, 2S< 

337-338. 
Brahma Hill: Sopira, 315, 323. 
Bl&hman : the wall-gazing, 133 ; 409 note I. 
Brick Stnpaa : Eanben, 184. 
Brickworks : Panvel, 294. 

Bridget : 294, 3sa 

Broach: 119,320,347. 

Brooks : Captain, 210, 211. 

Bnddhas : 76, 21T, 839-331. 406, 407, 412.413. 

Bnddhaghoalta : 168. 

Bnddhism: 128-136 ;IingeringBof, 127 notes ;3S1. 

Baddhiit : monk> (1440.1534), 127, 

Bolbnli : MAthenln, 268, 

Bollock: Mr., 15 note 1. 

BnrgGBB: Dr., 2note 6,9,52 notel,S9 note 1, 82, 

164, 379, 388, 403 note 2, 410. 
Borial-mOUlds : Baddhiit, 148; Elephaata, 94, 

view from, 95 ; Eanheri, 180-184; KoodlTti, 304 ; 

Sopira, 325.336. 
Bnmonf : 320,394,410. 
Biirad king : tradition of, 323, 327, 338. 
Butcher's Island : 62. 
Butterflies : Mltberin, 2GG. 
Byr^i Jjjibhii : ■chool, 353. 

O. 
Cairana : Fortugneae ■nb.diTiiion, 44. 

Cambay:isi.3Sl. 

Campbell : Mr. John, 365. 

Campbell : Captain Kichard(17S0), 121, 

Ca&oreilL : StUaette iaUnd, 26. 
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Canieri : MAtherto, 271. 

Ciahi-.M. 

Cute : Buddhlat reapect for, 129, 130. 

Cftthedials ■■ U9, 38, Z23, 225, 346. 

Catliedral care : Kuiheri, 122, 166-169. 

Cathedral redu : 51, 220, 230. See MtUangg&d. 

Canseway : BleptunU, ei ; lAdj JunMtji, 18, 21 ; 

8ioD, 211. 
Cavaa ■■ 9,10, 65, eO-94. lOl, no, 164189, 194, 202- 

209,213 216,223,299, 306, 382, 383, 389, 398, 401. 
Celll ■■ 76, 369, 397. 
Ceylon: 20,317. 
Chahad ■■ pun, ii note 3. 

Chakra : Buddhut wbeel, 102, 3B9. 
ChakreshTar : Sopim lake and temple, 327, 336. 
Chandra : moon. Elephants c&vea, 73. 
Ch&ndila = » low cute, 129, 130. 
Chandraprabha : eighth Jiin Tirthuku, 337. 
Chandsri : fort, si . 

Character : Mitherin tribes, 262. 
Charlotte Lake ■■ MAtherio, 246. 
'Chamu ■■ UAtheran trib«e, 263. 
Chatlirapana:Shitah&niJking(lS0A.i>.),2S7,333. 

Chandhibpida : viiUfte, 212 

Chank! town, 51, 201, 232, 281, 383 ; M&tbenln 

points, little and Qreat, 233, 237, 238. 
Chaal: 1,29, 30,52, 193, 357,401. 
Chechijna : Chinchni (a.d. 100), S3. 

Chembor : 62, 362. 

Chemala : Chaul, 62, 123, 118, 172, 173, 189. 
Chendni : ThAna suborb, 346, 

CheTiil:Ch»iii,52. 

ChhittarAjdev : SiUhin ruler (A.t>. 1027), 8, 45. 

Chimni^i i.ppa : (1739), C4, 199, 313, 344. 

Chinchni : 11, 63, 343, 343. 

flhiimman : Mltherdn, 250, 264. 

Cholera: 296, 347,417. 

Chriatians -. 16, is, 21, 23, 45, 58, 56, 101, 113, 194, 
202, 211, 2-23, 226, 228, 264, 293, 315, 347, 360, 
361, 371, 372, 376 note I, 380. 

Chnrchei = 2,9, 12, 13, 16, 22, 23, 27, 32, 36-37, 
41,45,51,56, 100, 101, 194, 202, 208, 210,211, 
223,229, 268, 772,275, 293, 297, 298, 299, 304, 
300, 351. 352, 3S5, 369, 360, 362, 371, 376, 380, 
381, 382, 3S3. 

Circle! : nodressed bastlt, 324, 326 andnote2, 414, 

CiateniB:94,i23. 

Clare : Earl of (1831), 299. 
Clay leala = Bnddhiit, 174aDd 176 note 1. 
Clemens: of AlezBiidriB(&.s. SOO), 126note4. 
Climate ; Mithorin, 216-248, 347 ; ThAna, 368. 
Clones : Captain (1827), 197, 20J, 306, 322. 
Coins: Ahmad Bahmani't (a. s. 1440), 175 ; MolgaoD, 

400 ; PortngncM, 360 note 2, 378 ; Bopira Bnd- 

dbkt, 332-333. 
College : 48, 226, 376, 380. 



;X. 423 

Commandments : the ten Bnddhiit, 139. 
Conception : Om- Lad; of, 225, 229, 353. 
Conch shells : rock cut, 102, 390. 
Concubines : 21 E note 1. 
Conserrancy : MAtherin, 271, 
Conybeare : Mr., 876. 
Copper CBSket:SDplb'Bsfupa,331,332, 
Copperplates : 45, 60, ao note 1, 3eOnote 2, 386, 

388,401, 418. 
Coosens : Mr. H., 164, 301 note 2. 
Craftsmen : M&therftn, 266. 
Crawford: Mr. A. T., 294. 
Crawford : Colonel, 376. 
Creeks : 46, 33& 
Creepers : MAtheiin, 2S3. 

Crystal casket : 8op&n iiupa, 336. 

Clunine:Mr.A.,201note8, 220 note 8, 228 note 1, 

296 note 1 . 
Castoms : Mitherdn tribei, 264. 
Cnstoms-honse : 346. 
Cyolraie :31 audnote 4,309. 



D&bhol : 3S7. 

Da Conha : Dr. Gereon, 13 note 2, 29-43, 91 note 

3,368note6,379,386;Nnn(.(1636), 29,39. 
Dagdi B&ndh : Sop4ra stone dam, 342. 
Digbob^ : Bnddhiit, 206, 217, 218. 
S&hina. lO, ll, 53, 2I8, 340, 370. 
Dihannks : river, 64. 
Dahisar : 388. 
Dahivali : 65, 196. 
Daily life : Baddhist monks, 143. 
Dams:28,46, 66, 104,176, 201,245, 246,295, 803, 

346,348,364, 377,401. 

Daman : 30, S4, 306, 344. 

Da]lda:fort,65,200. 

Danger : MAthentn point, 233, 238. 

Dantina : 05. 

Darbir cave: Eanheri, 172-173. 

Dary: 66. 

Datt&traya : god, 293, 338, 367. 

D4tt&mitri : 147, I68. 

D&Tars : iron smeltert, 250, 264. 

Danbar:eeeDheri. 

De ContO : see Do Cooto. 

Deer : MAtheriu, ^. 

DeLaTalle-.tnvellertl624), 82 note I, 199. 
Devadatta : 142. 
Dhik : fort, 10, 40, 55. 
Dhangars : Mitherin, 230 note 1, 259, 26a 
Dharamsi Po^jibhii : mill, 211. 
Dharanikota : 147, 148, 188. 
Dhir&Tii island, 20, 34, 65. 
Dharmaohakra Kodra : teaching poaitiwi, 831^ 
412, 413. 
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PharmarakiTiito : Aihok's miMioiuuT (b. c 346), 

125,319. 
Dheri : S5, 370. 

DhjriaHndra: thinking pcnitioD, 331,412, 413: 
DUlectiCl : Bnddhiit, 130. 
SickilllOIL : CapUin (IS18), 11, 13, Unoto, 43, 9S, 

]01, 219,220, 222,287,322, 345. 
Siffhishi : bMRlt dyke at, C6. 
Dindn : fort, 66. 

DiluhAW Hinekji Petit ■■ diapenury, S3, 370. 
DilCipline : Bnddhist, 141. 
BiapanBary: 21,36,48,53, 114, 198,211,295,806, 

346, 353, 370, 371. 
DistilleriU ■■ liqaor, 44, 192, 371. 
Sin : 28, 29, 344. 
IK<nUl : Bnddhirt. 146. 
DoCoatO: PortuKaesehi5toriaii(160S), S9note, 64, 

72, 74, 75, 79, 81 ; acoonnt of ElepliaDta, 84 note 

6, 90, 92 note 1, 94; aoconnt of Euheri, 149- 

IGl ; 226. 
Domestic Animn-l" : Mithsrtln, 239. 
Bominicuu r 42, 344. 
Som Joao deCmitro *. Portoguew Ttcert^ (1538), 

39, 80, 84, 148, 379. 

Doiigri:6e. 

SoOT-keepon : Elephanta caves, 66, 71, 77. 

Bougrlas : Mr. J., lOG note 2. 

Drammu ■■ old coins, 147 note 2, 173, 177, 195. 

Sreu : M&therAn tribe*, 261. 

DrowniBg i Shiv's, 5 and note 3. 

Dagad : battle of (1780), 66. 

DniDirLeilB : Elura cave, 73, 74, 112. 

Suncan '■ Honoarable Jonathan (1806), 211. 

Ihmga : 56, 366 note 1. 

Sjke: bault, 56, 342, 362. 



Sbden^Mr. K J., 12noto 2,369 note l. 

EcllO : Mtltherin point, 239. 

Edict : Astiok, 312, 339-S40 ; 410. 

tigj^t : Onr I«dy of, 202. 

Eksar = memorial itonM at, 51, 57-59. 

IQepluuit : Elephauta rock-cut, 59, 92 and note 1. 

ElephMlta CaVflB: lO; de^^ption, 69-61 ; great 
cave, 62 ; the Trimnrti, 63-65 ; Shiv and Pirrati, 
66-67: ArdhaniriahTar, 67-69i Pirrati in ft pet, 
69-70 ; Eivaa nnder Eulia, 70-71 ; Ung chapel, 
71-72; marriage of Shiv and Ptrrati, 72-73 iBhai- 
HiT, 73-74 i Shiv dancing, 75 ; Shiv u Mahiyogi, 
76 i eaat wing, 77-70 ; west wing, 79-80 ; history, 
80-88 ; Bcoond and third caves, 89-90 ; remains, 
90-93 ; fourth cave, 93-04; remains, 04-97 i 3SG, 
3B6, 400, 402. 

XlphllUtOlie : Hononrable Mount Stuart (1826), 36> 
211, 418. 



ElphllUtOlte: I^ord <1SG8), 245, 288. 
BpUutone Spring : Mithenln, 23S, 244, 245, 

282. 
Epiphasr : feait oE, 383. 
Erikme = Mr. W. (1813), 88, 92 note 1, B3L 
Espirito Buicto ■■ cbnrcb of, 210. 
Ezcnruona : Mithenln, 283-284. 
Ezperimenti : horticultoral, 299. 

P. 
7ur8 1 6, 23, 88, 102, 104, 109, 190,*2IO, 218. 221, 

226, 284, 292, 296, 301, 307, 361, 362. 
FahHisn: Chineee pilgrim (ld, 420), 126,403, 

408. 
Faloons : Hither&n, 257. 
Faria j Soiua : FortagQeM hiatodan [1630), S6, SI 

noU4, 135 note 10. 
Vvrgtaaon -. Dr., 67 note 1, 82, 164; Sir Jamss, 

349. 
Fenu : Hitherin, 2S1. 
FeiTT^lU, 192,294. 
Fife's FUter : HAtherin, 246. 
Fire templei = 119, 354, 37a 
Fish : 113, 262. 

Fitch : Kalph, traveller (1683), 29 note 4. 
Flower : Mr. S. W. , 274 note 1 . 
Food: Buddhist rulea about, 142; HUbaria 

tnbea, 261. 
Footmark! : ro«k cut, 102, 3S2, 389, 390. 
Fttrbes ' Mr. J. (1774), 130 note 1% 360-361. 
Foresti- Mithenui, 242. 

Formnla : Bnddhiit, 103, 168 and note 3, 174, 394. 
Forts : 5(^ 64, 65, 94, 98, IIB, 199-200, 227, 236, 

304, 344, 349, 359, 371, 380, 382, 383. 
Fr&iqji Eiva^i : Hr. (1B30), 44, 29a 
FrandBoaos : 1, 41, 42, 344, soi, 358. 

Frederick : Ctoear, travellet (1563-1686), 30 nota 1. 
Frere = Sir Bartle, 369. 
Frog : Uttheiiu, 256 ; Sop4ra Hupa, 336. 
Fryer: English traveller (1676), 26, 41, S2iioto3, 

84, 92 note 1, 93, 99, 120, 161, 216 note I, 286, 

286, 291, 362. 
Fuller : Oener»l, 245. 
Fmuel Hill : 98, 210. See Eaniila. 



Oachchha ■■ J^ sect, 319. 

Oambhirgad : fort, 98. 

Oandar&ditTa: SiUhAra chief (lllO), 127 note I. 

Gandh&ms: 70, 73iiote 1. 

Ganesh : 70 and note 1, 75, 78, 224, 337, 3S5 . 

Ganeshpriri: 374. 

aangidhar Shistri ; (1815), 307, 360. 

Oinja : hemp, 294. 

Qaoris : 103, 201. 

OArbat : Hithertn pdnt, 231, 232, 237, 338, 
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OaroU d'Orta : (1660), £9 uota l, 84, 92 note 1, 

149, 32S. 
Oardjmlng : Mither&n, 2S0. 
Oand : 67, 6S, 6S, 70, 76, 78, 224. 
Oia : TilUgo. 316, 828, 324, 341. 
QvaA : Ben^pl, 147, 17S. 
OavrUnuit : lo, 99. 
Oautama Buddha: 316, 329,403; ioweMof, 132 

note 4. 
OraUlliCtnri : tnreUer [169S}, ZT, 83 note 5, 40, 
42, 152-156, 199, 227, 344, 36B and note S, 3S0, 

asi. 

CtoologJ I MiUienla, 240, 241 ; Tromba;, 362. 
GtUripiiri : S9, eo, 402. See Elephkiita. 
Gbit^Ukr : village, 236, 290. 

Ohodbandar : lo, ifi, 61, 90, neg. 
Ofaod^iani : 09. 
GholTBd : too. 

QibMm : Mr. Q. L., SO note 1, 99 note 4. 
Oidhpini : «^ing, 36S. 
ainub':SS9. 
Glase : Sopin. cuket, 4U. 
Onaus : Hitherin, 250 
Goa : 2S, 30, 34, 43, 316,359. 
Ood : the mother of, 358. 

Ooddard : Qoneml (1780), 34, 66, 108, 135 note 
10, 201. 

Gokara : 3i6. 

GoldeaAet : Sop&m ^pa, 336. 

Gold flowers : SopAra ttMpa, 331, 332 and note I 

336, 336, 413. 
QoldhlgTiain : Mr. (1795), E9 note 1, 91 note 1. 
Gontala BodrigaH : a Jenit father (1560), 376 

notel. 
Oopar : valley, 376. 
Qmai : 101, 1S3. 
Gorakhgad : fort, 98, 101. 
Oordaa : General Bobarl^ 360. 

GoregBon : 10, si, 10M03, no, 293, 388. 
Gonli:i03. 

Ooiila : pond, 346, 349. 

GMiTia : 135 note lO. 

Qoaliinha : «aiidalinM>d. 321. 

Gotamipntra ZI. : 147, 410. 

Goremor's Hill : Mithsrin, 232, 234, 235. 

Gorlnd Ut. ■. lUthtnknta king (810), 148. 
GOTiBdHorahTU : Mr, 314 note 1 . 

Graali (toij of Um, mb, 404. 
Onuw : Onr lAdy ol, 359. 
GravM : 862. 



GtOM : (1750), 86, 216 no 
Gtllld:3Sl- 
GvUaU : Ka^io, S82. 



il. 



fort, 67, 98, 104, 371. 
■ 1004-54 



Gtina : itory of, 287. 
GoilJ : 104, 37S. 



njmt-hawa -. Mitherin, 273. 
H. 

HfLka: cattle fair, 20. 

HakoBhli : Shitakanu king, 288 and note 2. 

H&laQate:2. 

Halkhflxd : o»ve at, 10, 105. 

Hall : Captain Banl (1812), 59 note 1, 92 note 1. 

Hamilton i traveller (1720), 33, 64, 86, 92 note 1, 

93, 156, 103, 369. 
HaiQJatlUUL : SanjAn, 302, 418. 
W ^ i mm An : monker god, S37, 367, 872, 373. 
HaripU t SiUhiraraler (1150), 195, 339, 385, 388, 

419. 

HariT&nili = 316. 

HuTilon'l Sprisg : Mlthenln, 246. 

Hart : point, 232, 234 ; Mr. W., 234 j Mr. W. K., 

260 note 1,276 notel. 
Hortiler : Colonel (1780), 56, 121, 221. 
Haali -. nooie, 262. 

H«altll ; Oor Lady of, 202, 363, 380, 381. 
Heber i Biaht^ (182G), 35, as, 92 note l, 163, 

201,206. 
Hoightt : bill, 236. 
Help : Onr Udy of, 194, 229. 
HerbB : Mitherin, 251. 
Hertwrt = Sir Thomu (1626), 161, 302. 
TTiggTTia ; Mr. P. C, 18 note 1. 
mil TribeB = Mither^, 2G9-ZS4. 
Hindus : 2, 16, 46, 63, 66, 113, 201, 364, 284, 

286, 294, 307, 844, 347, 370, 371. 
Hippokora : Qhodegaon (T), 09- 
mrikot ■■ ThAna tort, 846, 347, 353. 
History : Bftndra, 26-27 ; Baasein, 28-35 j Wiino, 

M; Elqihanta cavea, 80-88 ; Kalytln, 119-121; 

Kauheri carei, 124-127 ; Earanja, 102-199 i Kar- 

nlla, 196 ; Eelva-MAhim, 198-199 ; Mthnli, 220 ; 

Mttther&n, 267 ; NftnighAt, 291 ; Sopin^ Sl^^SS. 

417 i TirApnr, 344-345 ; Thina, 366-361. 
Hiwen Tlltang: Chineae pilgrim (640), 119, 126, 

135, 408, 4ia 
H<« ZsUnd : hydranllc lift at, 105-107. 
Holy Cross : dmrch of, 211. 
Holy ICagi : church of, 101, 383. 
Holy Trinity : ohnroh of, 299. 
Hope : Onr Lftdy of, 362 ; The Honoorable T. C, 

3«6note 1,369. 
Hone : Elephant* rock-ont, 08. 
Hospital : 40, 360, 352. 

HonitallaTi : 41. 

Hotels -■ Mitkerin, «», 272. 
Hotipringl •■ 343, 873, 370. 
H0llMi:Mith«T««,974udii«UI,S98; Htthenta 
tribe*, 260. 
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HOVS : Poluh tnTellw (17U), S5, 8B, M, t«2, lOS, 

199,302. 
Hnmijiui ■ 2B. 
Hnnvfton: 107. 
Hydraulic Lift : Hog Island, lOB-107. 

I. 

Zlm Batata: AMcuti«TeUBr(1340),SlSQOtel, 
886,367. 

Ibn Haokal : tnv«Uw (SOO), 3ii. 

Xdar : 318, 

Idrill : hutonui (1130), 902 note 4, 331, SGS. 

Tltiyg— '• Buddhai', Sopln ifiipa, 32B-331. 

Xndra ZI- ; Bi^tnkota king (BM), 148. 

Indragad : fort, lO, 96, io& 

IndnlgeiLClH : tlie tea Bnddhut, 1S7 oote 3. 
ZnicriptioiUI ■■ 8, 9, lO, is, 16 note l, 31. 36-43. 48 
ootea 1 uid 2, 5G, fiS, 103, lOi, lOS, 111, US and 
note 2, 119 note 3, 116, 119, 137, 146-148, 
lee. 167, 169, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 177, 
178 179, 183, 184, 180, 186, 187 note 1, 188, 189, 
196, 198, 206, 200, 210, 211, 212, 22C and note S 
229, 286, 387, 288, 289, 291, 293, 303, 314, 319, 
S20. 324, 339, 3S0, 3SS, 366, 363, 372, 379, 38S, 
366, 387, 386, 389, 390, 391-394, 396, 396, 399 
and nots 2, 400, 401, 402, 418, 419. 
Inaeotf ■■ HAtbenlD, 263-266, 418, 419. 
Iron : Mitherin, 241, 266. 



Jail : Thina, 348, 849-361, 363. 

lambnig : 9, los-iio. 
JamMtji I^ibhai : Lady, 21. 
Jitakaa : Bnddhut birth atoriea, 146. 
Javhir : Blate, 3S1, 367, 372. 
JaTkxislina Indiajl : Mr.. 326 note l. 
jMvite : 18, 21, 22, 26, 26, 27, 31, 32, 84, 41, 42, 

869. 
JrtQgl ; SUihAni mler (1263), 402. 
JOWB : 16, 28, 113, 201, 294, 347, 864. 
JUi : UO- 

JJjlMi : Sbiviji'* mothec, 220. 
JinaprabhUVTi : Jain priest and writer (a. d. 

1300), 319. 
jiTdhaa ; fort, 98, 290. 
JiTdbaa : ^^. 10> ^^^> ^3, 362. 

jQgeallTari: cave, 10,61, 110.112, 186, W2. 
JopM •■ 135 note 10, 187, 226. 
John Hay Grant = reMrvwr, 378. 

JohnrtoajMr. J.L., 263 note 1. 

jordaiiiu:^^^°>«°"'''^{^3^>>3^^- 322,366. 

JoWpbat : legend of Barlaam and, ISl and note 1. 

Josepliai : 317, 

Jqgt : tookont aiioleat, 102, 891. 

Jmilial '. 286, 363. 



KaiUs - Elnnt oave, 136. 
Kalambhon : li% 387. 

KaldnTgifort^ 11 notes, 96, 112. 

K&liyimardam : god, 367. 

Kalu : 361. 

KUxij ■■ 396. 

Kaly&n : 2, 6, 10, 33, 46, G2, 66 ; daviTiptzm, popa- 
lation, trade, maDagement, water-aoppb'. f«* 
ficationt, temples, MnBalmtowgnaina. fire Icmqil^ 
hwtory, 113-121 i 147. 166. 168, 17^ 175, 177, US. 
179,186, 187, 211, 21S, 320, 386, 813, 330, SIS, 
861. 383, 386, 896-300, 401. 

E&mandug : fort, 98, 121. 226, 324, 336, 367, 37L 

Kim&tria : 18. 

Kanakamuni: (fifth Bnddha) image of, 331,412. 

Haulier: 399. 

Eanhsri Cavea: 10,Gi,62.ioi. iioidtoatioaaiid 

•spent, 1S1.123; hittoir, 124-127; Boddhism. 
128-136; life at Eanli«ri, 137-146; iDBCsiptioas, 
147 ; notice^ 148-164; details, care* 1-2, 164-166; 
oave 3, 166-168; «(up<«, 169-171 ; oavea 4-9, 
171-172 ;cavM 10-16, 172-176 joavBa 16-21, atoaa 
dam. 175-176 ; caves 22-28, 176 ; cavea 87-78, 
176-177i<!aves 29-35,177-178; eaves 36-38* ITS; 
galleries 38-41, stone jtapo, 179-184 ; oaves 42-^, 
186 ; oav«s 60-96, 186 ; aves S7-66, 186-187 i 
oaves 67-76, 188 ; oaves 69-103, wonhip, bin, 
189-190 ; 820, 363, 364, 389. 
Eanheii ■■ fort, 191. 

Kinphat&S : 136 note 10; 

Sapardi n : SiUhira king {a.D. 853.878), 14^ 

173, 177. 
EaxaqJB ; deeoriptiMi, history, objects <rf mtsnrt, 

JOl-196 ; 360, 371. 399. 
KaranJoB : 196. 

Tfflr^^ pTiiaVft. : dynasty, 172. 

EarisuliUl = saint, 396. 

Kaijat :9, 10. 4^ 196, 210, 376, 37«. 

KArli: caves, 209. 319. 

Earnila : fort, 98, 19% 400. 

KAroli 1 Jain temple at, 60. 

K4nli4paiiBa ; old ooina, 14 

Eirtikeya : god, 69, 76. 337. 

K4»4ra:i4.i97. 

Eiahmix ■■ 321. 

EAal^pa; {sixth Baddha), laS note 1, 170 

4; inutge of, 331, 412. 
Hitbkaria = H&thertn, 269. 
KiTaflji Jahtogir : Sir, dispeoaary, 81. 
Heating : Lieateiiant.Colonel, 380. 
HelTe : fort, 200. 

HelTa-JCihim: m-201.292. y 

KeiMder : SiUhira nder (4.D.1SM- 1288) ,S1^4W 
KfaUipnr : 901, 301. 
Hhandila : SDl. 



te 2, 174, 177. 
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eriv : Otikwir, S74. 

■ i twnpio of, 372. - 

Khardltaoi. 

Kh&tarrida : Thfcu nbnrb, 3U. 

KhopiTli:201. 

Kod : tribe, 320, 341, 414, 410, 4)6. 

Eoj : fort, 98, 103, 201. 

Kolu:ao2. 
Kolhipnr : 148. 
Kolia':S>11.12, 16,29, 56. 
KoliKalyt[iii202, 36S. 

Xondijte : c&ve*, 10, 206. 
XondiTti : cavn, lO, 203-208, 381. 
Kmkui : 19, 316, 417, 418. 
KopiaeallTU' = temple of, 346, 364. 
XOpr&d : 210, 314, 342. 

Koniuu Indikopleaatei : (63S), S3, 119, 320. 

Kotaligad : fort, lO, 96, 210. 

EotiihTar : god, 373. 

irr«.Viif!>inhhfrT"*«- = (f'"m^Bndtlh»1 image of, 331, 

413. 
KriahoKrijA : BiahtntknU king {a.v. 876-400). 

400. 
KQdnS : 210. 
Xnlbuga : 367. 
Knm&rdAtta : 373. 
Xnila : 18, 202, SIO-211, 228. 

Komr : ptMH, 108, 113. 



Laboonn : Mithonbi, 271. 

T^fcM ; lis, 229, 335, 830, 361, 399. 

LufclTlTlll = Boddliirt godden, )S9, 141. 

Mlthl^" : TlIlBge, 343. 

LudMape : M&therin point, 233, 239. 

Ud TAnii : 816. 

hit ■■ dialect, 321. 

Lit : 317 DOte 1, 866, 402. 

Latarite : Mitlwrin, Ml. 

lAWnnefl : Ur. E., 46 note 2 ; S72 note S. 
1£br»irj ■■ Hitherln, 273 ; Thin^ 346. 
TJnga : 91, 96, 96, 97, 309, 310, 386. 
TAig Chapel ! Eleph»at» cmvei, 71-72, 77. 
T^itmTintMi 1 I>iLtohti»T8Uer(I083-t696),69notel, 

84, 92 note 1. 
UqlLOr : "W^ 191> ^1- 
Ulboa : Hi. I. C, 300 note t. 
tAXmj ■■ Bnddliirt, 166, 1B7, 207 note I. 
liwrdi: MitlMrin, 266. 
Loob: Mr. W. W., 814 note 1, ai« note !. 
J^ania. ■■ M i deeer^itimt, Inwription, temple, okve, 

211.310. 
Looina : Think. U8, >69. 
Ja^a$.,tUXbMtaV)la%,aa. 288, 339, 278, 379, 

S81, SSK 



^7 



Xachhindragad : lOi. 

XacUatOBll : Sir Junea (1810), 121, 206. 
KaGlaran : Mr. F. B., lOS note 6, 107, 236 note 

3, 246 note 11, 246, 286, 277 note 1, 301, 348 
note 2, 

Macndi : Arab hiitorian (91G), 302 ootet 3 and 

4, 321, 366. 
Xadh : Tillige, 216. 
Hadh : ialand, 379. 

X&dhariputra : Andhnbhritya rnler, 147, 179. 

X&glithan : lO, 61, 124, 147, 216-218, 209, 402. 

H-t^O ■■ Bnddhiit, 133. 

HaMbh&rat -. (b.c. 1400 1 ), 124 note 1, 181, 816. 

KaluldeT : 60, 201, 212, 371. 

Hah&gaon: n- 

Kah&^iri : Tli&na lubnrb, 348, 

WtT'ATcAl ■■ eee EoodivtL 

MaMkshatrap ■■ 172. 

Xahilakshmi : 218. 

Xohaaena '- mythiMl 8op4n king, 319. 

XahiTiahiin : temple of, 292 

lUlllm: 2, 11, 13, 16, 21, 26, 27, 30, 210, 

228, 342, 343, 379, 400. 
Katamnd Begada : MoudtnAn mler (1469-1611), 

28,367. 
Hihid ■■ 219. 

lUholi : fort, 60, 98, 212, 219, 307, 813, 37& 
Xaitreya: the Conting Bnddha, 182 note 6; 

image of, 329, 330 and note 1, 403, 410, 412, 
Kal&b&T : 318. 

JCalanz: a Mosalmin awiatie tohool, 231. 
Kalai^Kad : fort, 61, 9S, 312, 219, 220-223. 
]UlTILa:323. 
Malcolm ; Bit John, 299. 
][al«t:Hr. H. P., 967. 
Xalet Spring : 234, 240, 345, 279. 
lUlia : gardener*, 266. 
Halll&rriT : Haiku (1739), 360. 
Malik : Ahmad (1486), 220 ; Tokan (1932), 28. 

29. 
HaUiUijail : Silih&n mlet (a.d. 11«1), 38& 
KilSQj : paaa, 113, 286. 

Xalto Bnum ■ 3Z7 note 6. 

UlTan: 323. 

lUmTini : SiUUra nder (a.d. 1060), 8. 

Xuiagemntt : Mitherin, 269; TUna, 847. 

XandapMbvar : 10, 61, 318, 223-227. 

KandelslO : traveUei (1638), 38, 191. 

KiadTi: 237. 

Kaufl : 228, 862. 

JiMagaiU*' Sir and Lady, 114. 

Xancalpnri : 177, 402 and note 3. 

Xannlthin : 177 and note 1. Se* U4g4than. 

Hiaikgad : fort, 96. 338. 
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lUnikpar : 37, 121, 218, 323, 366, 373, S87. 
IbUtOr I fort, 12, 238, 30. 

■■aori: ssa, 

lUritllil : to. 13, 10, 22, 38, SS, ZS8^ 3M, Stf, 

360, 361, 38a 
XarCOPolo : VeiwtiMi tnvelW (1290), 3fi6 uotoS, 

406. 
lUrketi: 10, 36, na, 190, 267, 372, 3IS, 346, 

3S1, 355, 382. 
IUtoI : 203, 210, 229, 365. 
Muoli: 22». 

Hit Bii ! UAtharin fomt, 242. 
Xarrugfl of SMt and FAmtt' dapliM^ 

■culptnre, 72-73. 
Xartm : Captun, 3S2 note 1. 
Mmxj ■■ (Mount,) chapel of, 22, 23, 27. 
KuOBTf : Sop&n tlupa, 328. 
Xucnu : Mtther&ii, 265. 
JUinuida: Uke, 346, 3G1, 3S4, 3S0. 
Kgm jli : See Mafndi. 
■ither^ : po^tioii, tha -wmj ap, 230-231 ; bill 

top, 232-233 ; poiite, 233-340 ; geologj, 240-2*1 ; 

temoe, forcata, 24S-24S ; itrakma, wbtar tapptjr, 

■pring*, pondi, 243-246 ; dbnftte, iBioImll, thermo- 
. mater nftding^ 346-260 1 gardeiuDg, planta, 200- 

253 ; anlmaU, 2K4>2C9 ; hill tribes, 250-264 ; 

itiansen, viaiton, 264-266 ; trade, faiatoiy, 266- 

2S8 ; tlie seuon, maaageroent, 368-272 ; hotela, 

market, library, 272-273 ; homM, dmrc^si, 

moaqoe, templa*. 274-275 ; vtXk*. 275-282 ; 

exouniDiia, 283-284 ; 300, 367, 383. 
UtrlUl : Blephanta m*m, 78-73 and Bote 1. 

■annaell : Oolonai, 246. 
JbOiTft : dynasty, 373, 401- 
TbtA train : Bdndra, IS. 
Meguthenei : {'-c 300), iSSv 13». 
Kemorial piBwi : 308-312. 
Xemorial Rtones : oi, c7-60, 217. 

Kenewa : Captain, 197. 

Ksrcy : Our Lady of, 352. 

]DLir:382, 417. 

TfhitjA ; 2S4- 

HbailUt : god. 298. 

HtlU: ootton, 18, 211. 

JCilTor ■ Molt-aat ancient, 391. 

XoClliA' ehoe-maken, 266. 

JfOEalaa: Bhikyamnni'a diKiiple, 170. 

MoehalB ■■ i% B^> i^> ^^• 

■ohtabai KllAn: Nnr&b (1600), 47, US; tomb 

of, 118, 120. 
MokhUa : »>, 384, 375. 
Komin KWli ^ ' t"**^ Cmhay Nawtl^ 31B. 
XonaaterlM ■ Baddhiat, 1S7;«itabliBhneatof,188. 
Monkajl •• Mitherin. 289. 
][on^ : Bnddhirt, 139 ; dutiM ot, 140 wte 1 . 
][(„UOOB-UA^B''^> 247-249. 



Xoor : Ur., 379. 

Xora : Earaaja port, 194. 

Xoreh : ElaphanU Tillage, 61, 96. 

Horo Tirmal : SkiT&jl'i Paehwa (1670), 230. 

HosqoN : 29, 48, 276, 307, 313, 314, 304, 171, 
87% 400. 

ICotht : MAtherOn, 255. 

Morton r 303, 285, 40a 

Xoloek : Mr. W. B., II notes 3 and 4, 38 aoto 
1, 44 note 2, lOS sole 4, 108 note 1, 110 Mk 
1, m note 5, 294 note 1, 301 aote ^ 30* nolt 
4, 323 note 3, 327, 343 notes 2 and 3, 3S3 ac*r 

3, 361 note 8, 370nota 1, 373 note 4^ 379 boIs 

4, 886 not« 2, 401 note 1. 
KlUgOOM : MitherAo, 260. 
JEimieipalitjr : 22, 36, 48, 53, 54, 114, 198,211, 

296, 344, 348, 384, 371, 378. 
Xnxbid : 10, 14, 101, 280-286. 
■OMlmilU : 2, 10, 11, 18, 88, 88, 31, X 4(L 

SS, W, lis, 901, 264, 284, 286. 2M. Ml, 344, 

347, 370, 371. 872. 
Xoulsdatta : Padan sage, 10^ 383, 3M. 
HTTObslan : 113. 

N. 
Ktlgapiir : 402. 

Hahap&n:K>h»tnipmler(A.ik MOi, 04, 3M 
NilUa : Mnulmins,f816 and note 1. 
Nikhinda : peak, Z31. 
Naldarg : fort, 08, 286. 
Val Rija : tnditional Halanggad Uuc 220l 
Namea : MAtherin tribaa, 260. 
Vias : story of, 287. 

HiiQaFadBaTu: 121, 201,286. 

HinifrMt : paae, 14, 11% 286-291, ZMX. 

ITanasol : 820. 

Kanagnna : 201. 

ViatA Sihsli : 379. 

Hirgol : 291. 

Nisik : 9, 1^ 166. 291 ; c«t(^ S3, 9^ SK^ a«L 

HaTtoagar : oU Kalytn, 114. 

NaT&pOT : 391. 

Havli : 292. 

NiTanika: st«tae of queen. 288. 
Heral : 210, 230, 243. 298. S7a 

ITeitoriaiL Christiaaa : 322, 356. 

Nicol and Co- : Ucoara., S7&. 

Niebnhr : OenoML traveller (1764). 59 note 1, «E 

note 1, 80, 87,92 note 1, 93. 136 note 10. 
Nikitin : B^B&i tnveller (1470), 401 ; 

Bildoagli: 328. 339,417. I 

Hinnal : 292. 314, 316, sis, 32s, 37s. I 

Horonha : Signior, Pcoisgaese Vieeray (JfilM), <( ' 



HouaSanLora dot Avgutias : image of, M. 
ffona Sonhora do Portv : ofaarsh of, 3H. 
Norioea ■• Buddhist, 189. 
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Vnmerals : aiident (b.g. lOO) Ntuii^t, 289 M 

notes. 
Koi : Bnddhirt, 136. 
JtjUMJpit ■■ NavBiri, 320. 



OocnpatiOIL : MiUwrtn trib«B, 262. 
(Mirio : French friar (1320), 3Se aad note 7. 
%iIlqrig««rapl>er(l«TO), 82iuitel,64, S6, 199, 
229iH>tfll, 344. 



31S. 

One Tree Hill : Mttherin point, 2SI, 276, 233-, 238. 
Optdr : propoMd idantifUMitioiii of, 317-316 tai 

notet; 417. 
Onniftol : Mr- G., 96 note 1. 

Onuunmta : Mathmtn tribM, 261. 

Orphanage : i, 26, 37& 

Oawara : s«pir% 320. 

Orbigton : Bngluh trweOiv (1«»), 37, 92iM>t« 1, 



Pack boHoclu : Hathcrin, 271. 

Padan : renuinB ftt, SI, 102-103, 299, 388-396. 

Fadmapiai : Bodhimuva, 176, 187. 

PAhidi : 293. 

Paiutingl : Elepfasnta cavM, 84 and note 1 ; 

Kmnheii cviem, 167, 169, 176, 180, 183, 184- 
Paithan : 147, 16S, 286, 291. 
PalancLoiiu : Mathsrin, 270 ; bMm*, 271. 
Falasgad:2i9, 220. 

Pilghai : 11, 113, m, 292, 293. 

Piljjis : memcsul itonet, 60, S7, 112, S08-312, 

337. 
Panorama: tUtherin point, 231, 232, 233, 

234.236,279. 
Pin •■ to««r, 200, 293. 
Paaobdand : miglc wanda, 319. 
P&ndan '. 81 and note 1, 816, 369. 
PaDMliana: FortugneM Rib-diiiaiOD, 44. 
Faathait : Hithenln, 2S9. 
Panvel : 10, 43, 29»^29ff, 800, 400. 
Pipdi : 36, 37. 
Pap«rmm;30fi. 

Piianith : (twastr-thlrd Jain Tirtlkaukar) 2, 338. 
Pirdlii : «p^, 368. 
Parla:297. 
Pirol:297. 

Panhuim : 316. 

PAnia : 16, 17, 24, SS, 46, 53, 06. 11», U9, 204, 

385, 294, 901, 302, 307, 344, 347, 370, S71, S7£ 
Pirattha: Parthian (t), 19Saudnate8. 
PirTatt:ima«aof,7% 75,212,887,387.. 

PirratllnapetiEIvphaittaMnlptare, «: 
PatpoU : gwge. S77. 



FtHeBgorB sBandra, 17. 
F&tali : ViBhvabhn'B tree of knowledge, 331. 
Fit&lganga : river, 201. 

Pfttel : Mr. B. B., 28 note 1, 44 note 4, 100 nota 
B, 129 note 2, 300 note 1, 304 note 1, 305 note 
2, 844 note 2. 

Peaks : Matheria view and heighte of diatut, 236. 

Pearls ■■ 32i. 

Feb : fort, fil, 96, 231, 284, 297. 

Pebi : goddess, 29a 

Pedro de Xello : Colonel (17361, 360. 

Pelar:40i. 

Pendhiris ■■ 290. 

Penhs : Oar Lady of, 194. 

Pereira '. Oenenl Louis de Mello, 322. 

Perimitla = 62. 

Periplns of tite Srjrtlirsau Sea : (aj>. 247), 
S2, 119, 320. 

Persik ■■ fort, 98, 236, 298, 346. . 

Peter ; St, charcli of, IS, 24, 2S. 

Phyllitn : BhiU, 291. 

Piedade ■• Oaz I«dy of, 327. 

Pier : Elephanta, 61. 

Pigwns : Mathenb, 258. 

Fipal ; Gautama's ti«e of knowledge, 330, 412, 

Pishamith : god, 232, 2Sa ; atraam, 244, 239. 

Piyadaai : -Aahok, 340. 

Plague : (1690), 33 and note 5. 

Plants : Matherin, 360-253 ; Sopira atupo, 324 
and nota 1. 

Pliny ; (a.d. 77), 62. 

Poinsar : Tillage, 51, 21^ 217, 223, 29S. 

Points : Bandm, 15 and D0te2i U&theran, 233-240 ; 
Tungir, 367. 

Pokarn: Sop&rapond, 339; watw works, 348. 

Fonda : 8, 18, 14, 67, 60, 91, 102, 208, 217, 246,30% 
339, 340, 34S, 371, 372, 361, 382, 389, 490. 

Ponies : Matherln, 259, 271. 

Pony-keepers : Mithenm, 266. 

Ponsonby : Captain, 268; spring, 245. 

Poena : treaty of (1817), 36, 230. 

Porcn^ne : Hitherln point, 332, 333, tVi, 378,. 
282. 

Porphyty : (^^> SO(')i i^ »<>*« ^ 
PortngnsH - 10> ^l- ^% ^^> ^^> H 98. 28, 39, 

30. 32, 54, 137, 199, 343, 344, S58, 361, SKh 
PoitanB : Mn. (1838), 35. 
POTal : 44, 309. 
Powder :aMr, 320, 838; TCiMiea of, til,.412,. aaf 

Prabal : fort, 88, 222, 238, 239, Sn. 30ft 

PraUuia : 31S. 

Prabhna ; Ktyasth. S68. 

Pratika : old ooin, 147 note 2, ITly Vn> 

PrfoMp ; »t- 

Pzoclaaatdott : AMliooi^ 300. 

PrOther : Colonal, m. 
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Ftoleuj : (A.D. ISO), 45, 46, &2, 06, n,)08, 147, 

291, 320, 333 note 1, 366 note 1. 
Public fiaildisgi M^tber^, 271- 
PaduiniTi Visiahthipntrft : A'Ddhnbhri^a 

rule.' [i.D. 130), 1*7. 
FlUull&kti ■■ ^ilibin. kinfi, 143, 173, 177. 
Pola Bon&lA ■ c»Tei, lO, 28?, 290, 301, 401. 
Purandliar : treaty of (1776), 193. 
Pnri : Silihdra capital. 61, 96, 355 note 5, 401 ; 

Tillage, 402,418. 
Pnriflcfttioil : Our L«dy ot, 194, 371. 
Pnma : a -Sopors merchaut, legend of, 124, 320, 

394, 395,410. 
Panduik : Shihhi'a tree of knowledge, 331. 
Pant - 318. 

Pjke - 11712), 85, 92 note 1, 93. 
^Ud delATBl :traTeUeF(l607), 31noU%302. 



Qnutl : Mitherin, 242. 

Qiran-lhu-yin ' AvalokiteahTar, 207 note 1. 
Qwan-tuntiai '. 'ee Kwui-alui-yin. 
flWMI-yin ■ >£e Kwao-shai-yin. 



Bihnls : ShAkyanmni'a aon, 170. 

Bail pattern •■ Buddbiat, 166, 203, 20S, 206, 207, 
208. 

Bulway : Baroda, 1, 15, 17, 27, 28. 36, 45, SO, 
63, 67, 101, 110, 114, 121, 197, 216, 285, 292, 
301, 313, 314, 343, 366, 382 ; Feninnila, 2, 44, 
113, 121, 197, 201, 208, 210,230, 286, 306, 307, 
346, 353, 361, 363, 375 ; proposed Mtthertn, 270. 

BiimilTdlUt : 46, 55, 113,301. 

Tttinfrll : Uither&n, 249. 

BijApnr = 380. 

K^endralU Mitia : ns note 1. 

EiUpnri : 402 and note 2. 

B&kBhi Dong&r : 342, 4i7. 

Romiji MahideT: Sanubhedir (1760-1772), 

115, 116, 117,352, 371, 374. 
JUmb^lL ■■ M&therin, 27& 
EimcliandradeT : Devgiri Y4d»y mlw (*.». 

12731308), 387, 896,418. 
BAmchandra QaneBli = Marfth* G«ne»] (1721), 

56. 
BimdiaKiaidiB : Mr., 110 note 2, 314note 1 . 
BAmwhTar : hot ipringa, 374. 
B JlmVun^ : Sopira reaerroir, 320, 340, 
BinUMhil : 300. 
Ka pWnH : Profeaaor, 364. 
Bithodi: Uie bUlkhet, 126. 
■BXU ■■ MitbeT&n, 268. 

Birau nndor KailAs : El«ph»nU aoulptiiM, 70. 
SMOleta : Fraociacan aect, 344. 
SetaatMk : Tnttnar, 303noto 2. 



BAlnand : Si7. 
317. 



Bella ■■ Boddhiit, 143, 14fi, 146, 336 ; GautMu'a, 

404-406, 
Belie Chamber : Sopim tf^jm, 328. 
Belie moond : •»« Stap*. 

Bdie ihrilU : 167, 175 note 1, 204, 006. 

Beligion '. Mltherta tribca, 263. 

Bemaiu: Elephant*, 61, 90-93, H-S7 ; Oon^WB. 

101,388-396; Kalyla, 396-390; Eanheri, 189) 

Earuja, 192 ; Loaid, S12 ; Ninl^t, 287-290; 

Saaiio. 303; A'Igaon, 307-312; SouItU, SIS; 

Thioa, 349;Veh4r,379. 
BemediM : Our I^y of, 298, 386. 
BeptileS = Uithenkn, 256-257. 
Beeerroin ■ 13, i4, la, 28, 48, 54, loe, ii6. 176, 

191, 201, 216, 286, 296, 343, 349, 366, 360. 
Best chamber : Ninighit, 288. 
Best-honsee : 37, 48, M, 55, 100, 110, 11!^ IBS, 

201, 228, 272, 28S, 323, 372, 400, 
Bate ■■ tnde in, 113. 
Bioti : 47, 193. 

Silhabhadev : fint Jain Tiithankar, 319. 
Beads : Bombay- A'gra, 46, 48, fiO, 306, 346 ; Gbod- 

baniiar, 15, 09 ; Earanja, 192 ; Enria, 203 ; iU- 

iber&n,270 ; Poona-PanTol. SI, 201, 291. 
Bodia : Portngneae ooina, 350 note 2. 
Besar; : Oar I^y of the, 368. 
Bom : dittitlery, 44. 



(B.C. 300), 313. 
SAdinl PiJr : ahrineof, 399. 
SlfiUa : S13. 

Saimni : cauol (t), 62, 831. 
SJJKaoa : 301. 

SalbAi : treaty of (1782), 36, lOS. 

Silsette : 10; 15, 16, 21,27, 45, 50, 53, 66, 101, 302, 

228,229, 293, 297, 298, 299, SOI, 346, 346,363, 

360, 363,371, 375, 379, 418. 
Salt : 45, S5, 113, 191, 211, 228, 801, S47. 
SalTation : Onr Lady of, IM. 
SiniTedi ■ fixihouna, SIS. 
SaodaboT ■ eld pott, 81 note 2. 
Sandane*: Hd- 
8iiidor:S7,402. 
Sanitarian -. 272, 368, 369. 
Sanj in : 30, 110, 801-304,831, 418. 
8aiijiiiFea:804. 
Santa Cras : ohnioh of, 283. 
S&ripntra : Shikyamnnl'i dtwi^ 170; 
Simith : *«v<i of, 136, 170. 
Saronda = >0B- 

Bawanian peeollaritiei 1 S^hHOe wTCi. 8S. 
8asn HaTthar : W. 
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&tlTll I hot ■pring, 306, 3i3. 

S&tpatti : 306. 

Saavira : 318. 

Sirta : timber mart, 306. 

Sohools:21, 22,25, 48, 63,101, lU, 19B, 201, 211, 

285, 2SS, 207, 306, 306, 344, 346, 3S1, 363, 370, 

871, 372. 
Scott : Mr. Michael, 268. 

Bcnlpturea : Eleplunta caves, reflectioni on, 83. 
SM : Our Udy of the, 372. 
SeiaoiU : HAtbenLn, 268. 
Bea Tiev : tume of Kuiberi Ctm Lvm, 186. 
Segrto : fort, K, 306. 
Berrantt : Hitherto, 266. 
SennBehandia : Y&cUv ehief (a.d. 1069), 387, 
ShUl&pnT : 10, 14, 201, 210, 306, 376. 
Sll&h Hualn. EMmi ■■ Bijipar minirter (1666), 47- 
8h&li.Jali&ii! (1626-1866), 47, 360. 
ShUllL : ShiTiji't father (1636), 220. 
ShaiT N&gas : Shurite mendicanti, 136 aote 10. 
SblL^Bmnni : Oantuiu Bnddha, 330, 412. 
Sliambll^i : tthivAji's kq (1682), 193, 296. 
Shankar&chArya : 136, 292 and note 3, 326. 
Shanksrji KetliaT: Sannbhed&r (1760), 292, 

325, 367, 373. 

RhitavdJiana = itatue of, 28a 

Shell Iim« : manufacture of, 211. 

Shikhi : (Mcond Bnddha) image of, 331, 413. 

mii^ara: 287. 

Ship building = l, 31- 

BhiT : 75, 76, 130 note lOi 224, 337. 

ShiTliji : 33, 94, 99, 197, 220. 

ShiT and F&rrati : Elephanta lanlptare, 6647. 

ShiT as Xab&JOgi : Elephanta MMilptnre, 76. 

Shir 'l*-'">t*'g : Elephanta ecnlptnre, 76. 

Shorpiraga : Sopin, 320. 

ShT&Tasti : Sewet, 124, 320. 

Sbripil : mythical Jain king, 319. 

Sl^sl^&Il&k : ThAna, 195, 356, 366, 418. 

Shrubs : Uttherib, 262. 

Shnrpiiak : Sopira, 316, 319, 320, 321, 386, 387, 

417. 
SiboT ; Sopdra (•), 320. 
Siddhu : demigods, Elephanta cavei, 73 and note 

Siddheshvar : temple of, 293. 

Sidgad : fort, 98, 101, 318. 

SidiEiWni:(l68S),27. 

BUUliras : North Eonkan mien (810-1260), 8, 

127, 290, 902, 321, 365, 386, 386, 387, 388, 401, 

402, 419. 
SilT«T caiket '. EbpAn riopa, 334, 
Simpson : rewrrolr, 236, 244, 246, 276. 
8im7lU;ChaiiI,32D. 
SlBftlatT' Mr. W. r„ 99 note 1, 106 note I, 119 

note 2. 



Sinhadatta : 373. 

Sipala : Sop&ra, 322. 

BirgHOn: fort, 11,98, 200, SIS. 

Birishai Krakachchhauda'a tree of knowledge, 
331. 

Silks : Thina, 347. 

SUnka : MAthertn, 256. 

SkythanilS : the Manichiean, 126 note 4. 

SlaOghter-hOlueB : B&ndra, 16, 16, 18-20. 

Smith : Mr. a., 80 note 1, 388 ; Hr. J- W.,3«t note 
1, 376 note 3. 

Snakes : MAther«n, 256. 

Society : Agricultnnl and Eorticnltntal, 299: 

SofUe^aeeSafAle. 

Solomon: 317. 

SomiU coart = 3iS. 

SomeihTar : SiUhm chief (a.i>. 1249-1260), 190, 
366,388- 

SOBiTli : 212, 3I3L 

Sopiia ! 28, 36, 123, 168, 147, .148. 172, 227. 287. 
289, 291, 303 ; aitnation and deacription, 314-316 ; 
hisfan7,316-323iBrahmaHiIlor Vali4], Nirmal, 
323-326; Baddhiat relic-monnd ".—shape, tradi- 
tion about, how opened, masonry, atone eoffw, 
copper images of Bnddhaa, copper ooeket, 
the coin, atones drilled and nndrillad, silver 
caiket, stone casket, crystal easket, gold 
casket, the reUcs, frog, 326-336 ; Chakreahrar 
temple, BrAhmanical images (i.D. 900-1200). 
8op&r» creek, miscellaneons objects of in- , 
terat, 336-339; Aabok edict (VnL), 339-340; 
B4LmkDiid,templeremBina (Br&hmanic and Jain), 
Qisvillsge, Vaiirg^iBlkahiDoDgar, basalt dyke, 
inscribed stones, 340-342, 356, 366 note 7, S73, 
382, 386, 387, 401, 403-418. 

Sopiraka : Soptlra, 319. 

Sopfaaya : Sopira, 320. 

Sorab : Sop&ra (!), 322. 

Sonbara : Sopdn, 321. 

Special days : Eanheri monastery, 144. 

Speech ■■ Mither&n tribes, 261. 

Sphinx ■■ HAtherin point, 233. 

Springs ;65, 191, 244-246. 368, 369 and note 1, 383. 

ScLOirrelfl : lUther&n, 258. 

Staff: Mitherin, 269; Thina, 3*7. 

Stataes : Nlnighit, 288. 

Sterenson : ^v. Dr., 82, 29i. 
Stockade = 36, 228, 304, 322, 338, 367. 

Stane8:inBcribed.l3, 112,196,198,210,212, 226, 
227, 229, 303, 314, 339, 342, 372, 379, 386, 386, 
887, 388, 396, 399, 400, 401, 402, 418 ; memoHal. 
67-69, 217, 308-312 ! Sopira tlupa, 333. 

Stone easket : Soptra tlupa, 336. 

Storm : Baasein, 1, 31. 

Streams: 843. 
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Stopi ; Baddhiat relic moimd, K9-171, 326 noU 
4; Elephknta, 60, H, 388; Kklyin, S97, 398, 
399 ; Kuheri, 180-184 ; Ktrndivti, 2M ; SopAn, 
826-336; 406, 406, 410. 

St Andnv - church of, 15, 16, 22, 23, 26. 

St Anne : chuch of, is, 22, 27. 

8t Anthony = chnnh and bke of, 223, 328, 
351, 358. 

Bt IKiminiqiU : church of, 350, 360. 

8t Tranda : church of, 191, 360. 

St Jorome - church of, 61. 

St Joha ; thB BaptiBt, church of, 194, 351, 366 ; 
the EvftDgclut, church of, 229. 

8t.Jo)m'iPeaki3(M. 

Bt- Joseph: courent of. 15, 21, 23. 

Bt Peter : chuKh of, le, 24, 26. 

Bt BebutiUL : church of, 229. 

St Btanislans : orphtoige of, 15, 21, 2S. 

Bt Thomaa ; the apostle, church of, 293, 322. 

St Talentiiie'B Peak : 218. 

Ssbars : SoptrK, 321. 

Bntmrb* : Thftiw, 347. 

SugaTcane : 300. 

Bugaj; Factory • ^- ^- "■ 

SnhetnTarma : Mauryau hing, 373. 

Snlalmin : Arab tnv eUer (850), 58. 

Son ■■ image of, 337. 

Si^era. Sopira, sal. 

SnnUlya : SopdiK, 321. 

Burat: 322, 314, 347; treaty of (1775), 193. 

Snxbirah: Sopftra, 32i. 

Buppirak ; Bodhi»attv», 316. 

Bvimi Hiriyan ; "ect of, I30note7, 135not«10. 

flwallowa : Mitherin, 257. 

BymbolB : P»iJ»n, 102, 389-391. 

Synmlla : Chanl, 52. 

T. 

TaWtahir ; bamboo angar, 356 and nota 1. 
Takmak ■ fort, 98, 2!9, 342-34a 
Itl : pw«. '*■ *fi' '^' ^'^i ''"^■ 
TAndnlvAdi ■ fort, ll note 8, 98, S«. 
Tiadav ■ Sluy'« dwoe, 75, 111, 112, 204, 296. 

Tanners = 20. 

I&nia : nmr, 66, 316, S42, 373. 

T&aa ■■ "'«'< 1^- ^^■ 

Tiripnrl, 11, 30, 63, 218, S48-34fi. 
TaTeimier ; traveller {1651), 32note 2. 

tSS^S^MO, 11,14,37,88, 48«dnote3,66, 
61 101 102,104, 105, 108, 110, lI8«ndnoU2, 
194. 201, 808, 212, 213, 276, BM, 802, 297, 307, 
8W^838. 341, 343. 349, 86*. 358, VI. 871, 
872. 878, 874, OT6. 376, Wl, 388, m. m, SS8, 
896, 309, 400. 



Thiknra : MitiierAn, 209. S66. 

Thina : 44, S2, 120, 103, IO8, 2t0, 293, 321 ; des- 
oription, population, landing!, nibnrlM, cAcea, 
municipality, irater-Bupply, 816.349 ;<dd msiBM, 
jail, churcbea, Ellj^^«h gnvea, ha«pit»l, aduxdi, 
bridge!, diwpeamawm, Hirtkot, templea, mongne*, 
market*. 349-866 ; hiatorj, 365-361 ; ^*, 401, 418. 

Theophilna : 322 note 2. 

Thanncowter Bsadinp : Mitiurto, 240-2901 

Thmihea ; Uitherin, 257. 

Tie£fonthaler : Qermui tnvellcr (1760), V mM - 

6, 120, 199, 808, 346. 
Tigen : 259, 370. 

TllakllUldari : prinoeMof BoptMi, Sit. 
Tilae: 361. 

Timbtt : ii*d«, 1. 64, 306. 
Timilla : Chaul, Ki. 
Tinta:H4theT4nwaodi, 363 note 1. 

TitrUa, 66, 361. 

Ioba«co : 113. 

Toiyar : N4n4(^t,:290. 

TombB : 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 47, 48, 100, £92, SK, 

302, 339, 841, 374, 381 and note 6. 
Tomb rtonaa : 39, 4«, 41, 42, 43, 47 not* 6L 
Tower of Silenee: HO, 119.291, 904, 806, 344, ; 

854, 366, 371. j 

Trade : aaa, 1, 2, 17, 27, 28, 31, 36, 46,64, 56, », 

100, 113,114, 192. 198, 90% 219, SS9, 268-287, 

291, 294, 301, 305, 844, 363, 370, S72, SSD. 
Tradition : Sopir* xfupu, 827. 
Traffic : raUway, 17, 36, 44, 45, S3, lOO, 101, 

113, 196, 197, 201, 211, S92, 302, 807, 313, 318, 

375, 382. 
Train : meat, 18. 

TrareUera' Bungalow : 96, 228, S68, 37a 
Traatiei ■■ 36, 46, 193, 820, 306. 368. 
Trees : Mitherin, 262 | Sopin Mwpo, 816 and 

note 1 ; Bodhi, 12S note 6, 33^ 831, 41S, 411. 
Trident : rock-oat BuddUat, IDS, 390. 
Trikntahas : dfuaat; of, 169; 
Trimbak: 50. 

Trimbakji Denglia 1 307, 350 and note 1. 
Trianrti : Ekphanta aculpton, 63-66. 
Tripltakaa : Baddhiat aoripture^ 170. 
TriTeni Ami gam '■ 66 aad aota 1. 
Trombay : 52, 206, 3G2 and note 2, 883. 
Tmtha '- the four great Baddhiat, 128, 
TnllnJ : hill, 380, 842. 
TnllDch: ColoDol, 364, 878. 
Tnlai: lake, 44, 132, SIG, 368-366. 

Tnng&r: hill, 297, 31% 324, 366-369. 

TongireihTax ■ temple of, 367. 

Inngl : tori, 08, 870. 

Tuudto : nUwfty, 298. 
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UdADlbara : KaaikAmtim'c tre« of knowledge, 

331, 412. 
TJlhis : riTer, 9, 65, 212, 31B. 
UlpAr ! 321. 

Umlm^aoB : U, 229, 304, 370. 
TTncorermg ; reverential, 216 note 1. 
tJran ; lO, 113, 194, 19B, 321, 371- 372. 
- Utm : 48. 
Vsha: story of, 81. 

UahaTadit = Konk«n Viceroy (*.!>. 100), M, 320. 
Usman bin An Sakifl : B^hmia Governor (630), 

366. 
Utan : S72, 418-4I9. 



TUa : SO. 103, 361, 372. 

Tadgaon '■ oonvention of (1779), 201. 

TAgholi : 314, 322, 419. 

Tiisfigra : tillage, 287. 

Taitarna : river, 103, 228, 314, 316, 316, 312, 

867. 
Tqirgad: fort, 316,323, 324, 373. 

T^reshTari ; temple of, 106. 
VairiMi: 373-374. 
Takili MeBrehm* hill. 

Talentia : Loid (1803), 88, 201, 223 note 1, 227, 296, 
361. 

T&ngni = 376- 

Tfimt ■■ ISUheria, 265 ; Sopin, 315. 

Vara Kodra ; Giving Pomtian, 330, 331, 412. 

YarOli^'* = Mttherinforeat. 839 ; rtretn. 244 ; 300. 

Vartheuu : tnveller {1604), 136 note 10. 

Yit : Baddhirt fMtivKl, 146. 

T&lluUe: 376. 

VAaind! 376. 

Yuailief : 137. 

Yattiraka: village, 336 and note] . 

Yanpell ■■ Ur. (1837), 164, 323. 

YMlisbli : Shltikuiii ktng (B.0. 100) , 288. 

Y«ntablM : Mitlierta, 200. 

YAiX- lake, 122, 206, 2»», 363, 376-378; 
cemaiiu, 879. 

Yeholi : 379. 

VHXgaoiL : 379. 

Yeraova: 193, 379-381. 

Veiji: 370. 

Yidali Mr. G. W,2B0notol. 

YieWI : ^epl*"^ 61.96; Kaly&n, n3,397;IUa- 
heii, 123, IBfl ; Kondivti, 204; LonM, 216 ; M&gi- 
thmn, 218; Haodapeahvar, 226; Mitherin, 234, 
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>, 236, 239, 283; A'tgaon, 312; Brahma hill, 
t, 325; Tuki, 363; Tnngir, 387; Vajirgad, 



Viharoli : 381-382. 

Vihirgaon = »« Viharoli 

Vyaya: 317. 

YikAji Hehlji = Pira contractor, 1 



S, 303, 344, 



Yikatgad : aae Feb. 

Vikram ■■ mythic&I bi:^ (b.c. 66), 319. 

YimaleahTar : temple of, 293. 

Yipashyi : (fint Bnddlia) image of, 331, 413. 

VirAr : 1, 297, 314, 382-383. 

Tirabhadra : ElephantB oave*, 73. 

Yiigin Mary : image of, 223> 

Tiflbilfrad : fort, 383. 

YiBhnn : 64, 67, 68, 70, 73, 76, 76, 78,80, 224. 

YishTabhn ■■ (third Buddha) image of, 331, 413. 

VisitOTB : Hither^, 265-266. 

VithalTidi: 38a 

Yithoba : temple of, 66, 301, 354, 371. 
Ynltures ; Mttherdn, 257. 

W. 

Wales : Ur. James {a Sootoh painter, ISOl), 57 

Valka •■ Mitherin, 275-2S2L 

Walton: Mr. Rienzi, 295 notel, 366, 368, 366,376. 

Watch Towen : Mandapeihw, 226 ; Thina, 851. 

Water caniera = Mithertn, 265, 

Water Sapp^ : 244-246, 271, 295, 368. 

Water worb : 49, 115, 301, 34a 

Watwm : Commodore, 360. 

Welsh : LienteD&nt, 108. 

Wert: Mr. E. W.,164, 174. 

Wheels : cart, 294. 

White : Colonel, 332 note 1. 

WilBOn: Dr. (1860), 88, 388; Urs., 201. 

Worship : Boddhiat, 141. 



Zavier : St. Francis (1644), 40, 41, 42. 



T&daTi: dyiUMtyofChftDdor(660-1069T),38T- 
Tajnaahri- Sh&takami ki]ig(Aj>. 160), 147, 16 

320,332. 
Takshas - demigodi, 73 note I. 
Yerangal : 3S3. 

TeahTantrdT : Holkw (1332), 35. 
Tir : Mitherin aprite, 263. 
Tul«-. Sir H , 403. 
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